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CaAAUBS  T,  FoiAOM^  M.  D« 


Tbitth  always  nmB  in  parallel  lines,  which  crime,  in  its  zigzag 
icrarBe,  strike«^  and  eroeges  at  all  angles.  An  act  of  crime,  there- 
tm%  which  is  always  unnatural  and  contrary  to  ordiiiary  human 
•etlQiEi^  IB  not  necessarily  an  insane  act ;  though  the  greater  the 
i£l  of  Grime,  Uie  more  the  rule  of  ordinary  action  is  strained  and 

Moral  insttiiity  as  a  defense  for  capital  crime  is  an  importa- 
Sob  frorm  the  raother*countr>%  being  an  invention  of  the  brilliant 
fHltes  of  Emkine^  and  by  him  saceeHsfully  applied  in  the  defense 
rf  Hadfldd  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  George  the  Third, 
ycssTB  ago.  It  was  again  used  with  snccess  by  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  in  the  ease  of  Oxford  for  shoot- 
•  Qnt*t»n  Victoria,  forty  years  later;  and  again  in  the 
^^ttji^lon  e4y«f%  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  private 
of  Sir  IWx'rt  Peel,  mistaking  him  for  Sir  R^jbert  him- 
iiC,  by  Mr-  Cockbnrni%  afterward  Chief -justice  of  England.  In 
%m  ecnmtry,  with  thfse  eases  as  precedents.  Sickles,  MeParland, 
rou  ntxjtiv.— Ko.  302.  1 
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and  Cole  were  saocessfollj  defended  on  the  gronnd  of  irrespi 
bility,  and  bear  a  dose  relation  to  the  English  cases.  ^ 

The  human  mind,  connected  as  it  is  with  matter,  so  far  a^ 
know  anything  about  it,  in  its  best  estate  is  an  unknown  qi 
tity,  having  no  unit  or  standard  of  measurement  bj  whif 
can  be  accurately  defined.  Hence  it  is  often  most  difficult,  or  I 
imi)ossible,  to  determine  precisely  when  there  is  a  depaa 
from  the  healthy  standard  or  normal  condition.  No  two  | 
yiduals  being  alike  in  their  normal  condition  of  mind,  it  f  oli 
that  each  must  be  his  own  standard  for  comparison,  and  th^ 
uncertain  one.  No  words  in  the  language  have  yet  been  abl 
define  mind,  sane  or  insane ;  and  it  has  no  synonym  but  i 
tery.  Over  the  i>ortal  that  leads  to  the  luminous  temple  w| 
thought  dwells,  the  pilgrim  who  would  enter  there  sees  wxl 
in  letters  of  living  light  the  inscription:  "Put  off  thy  shoes  4 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  whereon  thou  standest  is  1 
ground."  It  is  the  temple  of  an  unknown  €K>d,  and  whosQN 
would  rush  unbidden  into  this  presence,  thinking  to  sit  fai 
face  with  and  to  understand  its  mysteries,  is  but  little  less  thf 
madman  himseU.  Whether  the  subject  be  sanity  or  insanil 
will  be  found  firmly  and  securely  intrenched  behind  rampj 
and  surrounded  by  insurmountable  difficulties — a  terra  ii 
nita. 

Yet,  with  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  case,  there  is 
perhaps,  a  more  imi>ortant  question  ui>on  which  human  tribi 
have  to  pass — aided  by  such  help  as  human  testimony  can  a 
— than  that  of  the  responsibility  or  the  irresi>onsibility  d 
alleged  insane,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  rights  of  properl 
person,  and  of  society  at  large. 

That  no  confusion  of  ideas  may  arise,  no  misapprehensi 
the  i>oints  at  issue,  and  that  the  field  of  discussion  may  be 
erly  circumscribed  and  defined,  and  no  words  or  time  waste 
it  be  said  at  the  outset,  and  distinctly  understood,  that  thei 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  entire  irresponsibility  of  that  cl« 
insane  criminals  coming  within  the  famous  rule  of  the  Ei 
judges:   those  not  knowing  the  difference  between  righ 
wrong.    A  person  utterly  unconscious  of  the  distinction  be 
good  and  evil,  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  at  th< 
of  committing  the  offense,  by  the  common  consent  and  judj 
of  mankind,  is  not  responsible  for  his  act.    Not  influenc 
fear  or  favor,  by  punishment  in  this  life  or  in  another,  w 
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whom  have  a  definite  standard  of  action  in  law  or  in  medioi 
to  goide  them  in  their  investigation. 

The  role  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  so  far  as 
is  any,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  States.  In  some,  a 
sonable  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  accused  is  all  that  is  reqi 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  criminal ;  in  others,  the  offender 
establish  his  insanity  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence ;  wl 
other  States,  Uke  New  Jersey,  the  rule  of  law  is  as  laid  down 
Chief-justice  Homblower,  that  the  accused  must  establish  \ 
insanity  as  the  State  establishes  his  guilt — that  is,  beyond  a 
sonable  doubt.  The  first  view  is  based  apparently  on 
general  presumption  of  innocence,  and  the  latter  two  on 
technical  ground  of  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  ^ 
first — that  only  a  reasonable  doubt  is  required  to  establ 
irresponsibility  for  crime — is  altogether  the  most  common,  i 
under  it  the  records  of  the  courts  show  that  almost  any  murdei 
may  be  acquitted.  Mr.  Justice  Hogeboom,  of  the  Supreme  Coi 
of  New  York,  so  charged  in  the  notorious  case  of  the  People 
Cole,  under  which  he  was  quickly  acquitted  of  the  murder 
Hiscock — the  defense  being  ''emotional  insanity.'^  This,  it  m' 
be  admitted,  is  as  extreme  an  application  of  the  rule  of  a  reaa 
able  doubt  as  can  be  found  in  the  courts.  Under  such  judii 
rulings,  society  is  absolutely  without  protection  from  the  bei 
against  the  assassin,  and  Ihe  proceedings  are  little  less  thai 
dangerous  farce.  Cole  was  admitted  to  be  sane  the  mom 
before  and  the  moment  after  the  murder  was  committed.  ^ 
rofirmity  kindly  remained  just  long  enough  to  bring  him  wit 
the  rule  of  an  unreasonable  doubt. 

The  only  safe  rule  of  law,  under  this  state  of  things,  by  wk 
government  can  proceed  to  protect  society  by  the  adminis: 
tion  of  punishment  in  capital  crime,  is  the  character  of 
criminal,  and  the  commission  of  the  act  of  crime  is  the  c 
conclusive  proof  of  the  tendency  of  such  character  in  the  di 
tion  of  crime. 

The  theory  upon  which  a  government  proceeds  to  pui 
crime  by  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty,  and  upon  wl 
alone  it  can  be  justified,  is  that  the  existence  of  the  crim 
is  dangerous  to  society,  and  that  society  can  only  be  ; 
tected  by  his  death.  Human  law  in  these  cases  has  notl 
to  do  wi^  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offender.  It  undertakes  to 
teot  society,  and  punishes  for  that  purpose  only,  when  the  pui 
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%t  is  des^    If  gmnorament  attempta  to  reform  the  crimmal, 

m  Bometifnim  the  eajse  in  crime  less  than  capital,  even  then 

tte  primATy  ^  the  gottd  of  society,  and  not  that  of  the 

offender.     Cn...^^,.  law  h^  *»stal>li8hed  by  society  for  it«  own  pro- 

iMtkm — not  far  the  indulgence  of  revenge  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 

|i!r  Benttmentality  in  favor  of  the  criniinal  on  the  other, 

IVf  the  community  at  large  has  the  same  right  to  protect 

f  even  to  the  taking  of  the  life  of  an  insane  murderer,  if  need 

%t  an  individual  has  when  assailed  with  murderous  intent* 

I  one  doubt*  that  any  man  may  day  the  assassin,  sane  or 

ta  »ve  Im  own  life  or  that  of  his  family.    Must  society 

1  upon  altogether  other  and  more  untenable  grounds,  and  deal 

with  the  alleged  insane  murderer  under  another  rule  than  that 

ot  aeIf-preaer\"ation  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  assassin  t    It 

would  seem  so ;  fur  all  that  is  now  necessary  to  insure  a  success- 

fal   defense  on  the  ground  of  insanity  is  for  the  assassin  to 

And  «amewhere,  at  the  expense  of  the  government^  "  evidence " 

tlot  wiU  raise  ^' a  reasonable    doubt  *^  of  his  sanity, — as  the 

IraditioBal  ezistencse  of  insanity  in  some  of  the  ancestors  or  ool- 

blerai  brtnches  of  the  family  of  the  accused,  no  matter  how 

£astant;  or  that  he  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  some  medical 

or  *'  expert,"  troubled  with  "  emotions,"  **  moral  insan- 

'Iwid  dreams,  or  has  act-ed  ''singularly,'*  or  has  done  some 

ciEgli  thing,  or  some  proper  thing,  as  nobody  else  would  have 

ts  seen  the  inside  of  a  lunatic  asylum  sometime  dur- 

jt  a  short  time ;  then  the  reasonable  doubt  of  his 

ty  is  raised,  and  he  is  pronounced  by  the  jury  '*  not  guilty,'' 

forth  again  a  dangerous  element  in  society.    So  we  see 

Sunder  the  Hogeboom,  moral  insanity,  emotional  school  of 

I  and  medical  experts^  society  is  helpless  to  do  for  the  whole 

f  what  an  individual  may  do  for  himself  and  family — slay 

be  he  sane  or  insane, 

T        %        ^ j;^  wisdom,  and  good  law  have  character- 

3  rts,  and  the  criminal  law  has  been  prop- 

and  promptly  administered,  as  is  fortunately  often  the  case, 

rwvrj  likely  will  l^e  raised  the  cry,  as  it  has  been,  of  **  judicial 

'!''     Criminal   law  and  criminal   courts  are   institutions 

^ed  by  society  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen  against 

in,  the  immoral,  the  depraved,  the  violent  and  brutal, 

less  and  heartlefis,  the  weak  against  the  strong;  they  are 

FlBiflBlonary  societies,  for  the  conversion  of  the  vicious  classes ; 
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the  judges  and  attorneys  are  executors  of  the  law,  and  offleers  of 
the  courts — not  colporteurs  and  tract-distributors  to  the  danger- 
ous and  vicious  of  society.  Yet  it  is  well  to  be  emotionally  inter- 
ested in  the  glorious  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount^  if  it  is  only  while  preaching  to  a  jury  in  defense  of  vil- 
lainy, with  "  emotional  insanity  ^  for  a  text  and  medical  experts 
for  cup-beai-ers, 

la  the  olden  time,  in  the  New  England  colonies,  laws  were  made 
to  cover  moral  questions  j  not  so  now :  criminal  law,  especially 
in  capital  crimes,  is  made  to  remove  the  offender,  and  thus  protect 
the  people  from  an  occult  and  constant  lurking  danger.  In  minor 
offenses,  law  is  designed  to  place  the  criminal  where  he  cannot 
prey  upon  society,  and  to  inflict  minor  punishments ;  and  hero 
the  application  of  reformatory  means  may  be  instituted  for  the 
good  of  society  at  large,  if  not  for  the  good  of  the  offender  himself. 

If  society  cannot  be  securely  protected  against  the  sane  assas^ 
sin  without  destroying  him,  which  seems  to  be  the  settled  con- 
viction of  mankind,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  destroy  the 
"  emotional  ^'  and  '*  moral "  insane,  for  society  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  danger  from  this  unstable  and  uncertaiti  class  as  from 
the  sane  murderer,  who  might  live  to  see  the  error  of  his  evil 
way,  and  abandon  it ;  while  the  insane,  because  of  less  intelli- 
genoe  and  more  obtuse  sensibilities,  is  not  so  easUy  influenced. 
CSarefoUy  bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  criminal  law  in  capital 
cases, — protection^  not  punishment^  not  reformation, — is  not  this 
view  x)erfectly  logical  I  Even  though  there  be  but  slight  moral 
gmlt  and  but  faint  consciouBness  of  wrong-doing,  if  the  purpose 
of  the  death  penalty  be  to  destroy  the  dangerous  person,  why 
should  the  dangerous  half -intelligent  insane  live!  The  moral 
side  of  the  question  belongs  alone  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Great  Judge,  and  not  to  human  tribunals.  Courts  and  jurors 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  mercy  or  pardon. 
Law  has  placed  this  sublime  attribute  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carefully  con- 
sider aU  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  particular  case,  and 
give  to  them  their  proper  weight  in  the  premises. 

We  have  seen  that  society  is  in  as  much  or  more  danger  from, 
the  insane  assassin  as  from  the  sane,  and  needs  the  same  suro 
protection  from  the  one  aa  from  the  other;  therefore,  if  it  is  not 
safe  to  let  the  sane  murderer  live,  for  re-asons  a  fortiori  X\x& 
alleged  insane  assassin,  on  whom  a  milder  punishment  would  hav^ 
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Ins  effect  than  on  the  sane,  should  not  escape.  It  is  said  this  is 
mhiunan ;  but  would  it  not  be  more  inhuman  and  brutal  to  spare 
the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  society!  To  whom  belongs  the 
greater  right  to  live,  the  assassin  or  society — any  member  of 
which  is  constantly  exposed  to  death  at  his  hands  t 

Taking  this  logical  and  rational  view  of  the  law,  Mr.  Justice 
Crawford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
ebarged,  in  the  Sickles  case,  with  Roman  firmness — the  defense 
being  "  emotional  insanity,^  which  wcfcs  pressed  with  all  the  great 
ability  of  Stauton  and  the  marvelous  eloquence  of  Brady — 
the  man  who  takes  vengeance  into  his  own  hands  must 
convicted  of  the  crime  f^  But  those  great  advocates,  in 
eir  charge  t>o  the  jury,  said  the  assassin,  at  the  moment  of 
the  act  of  murder,  was  under  the  influence  of  *^an  emotion," 
IMr  of  "  moral  insanity,^  or  of  an  **  ungovernable  impulse,'^  and 
tore  gmlty  of  no  crime  j  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was, 
^  Not  guilty.''  There  is  not  a  jurist  in  the  bind  that  does  not  say 
Uio  charge  of  the  judge  was  good  law,  and  that  the  assassin 
fiboulil  have  beeu  convicted  of  murder,  and  the  question  left  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  say  whether  or  not  there 
were  mitigating  circumstances  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  high 
prerogative  of  mercy  and  pardon* 

The  fear  of  puniahmeat  or  the  dread  of  death  is  as  great  in 
eiuie  of  the  insaue  as  of  the  sane,  and  has  the  same  restraining 
influences ;  therefore,  the  insane  criminal  is  morally  responsible 
far  bus  acta.  The  English  embassador,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
mya  that  «ince  whipping  has  been  instituted  and  practiced  on 
Suiatics  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  it  has  stopped  completely. 
In  fchi«  oommon-sense  position  we  are  sustained  also  by  the 
highest  medical  authority  in  the  English  language.  The  ''  London 
Lanoef^  sayis;  "No  doubt^  mental  disease  is  mysterious  in  it8 
operatiOni}  and  manifestjitions.  No  doubt,  weakened  mental 
power  and  a  low  standard  of  moral  sense  leave  mankind  an  easier 
prey  to  violent  passions  or  eriminal  desires*  It  is  equally  true 
rfiM^ttieh  nattires  are  more  easily  controlled  and  inHuenced  by 
^IB^  *^^  punishment."  Insane  assassins  generally  reason  cor- 
rr*ctly  in  laying  their  plans  and  preparing  weapons,  and  selecting 
plaeo  and  occasion  for  the  committal  of  tlie  murder,  as  well  as 
for  escape  f  they  reason  just  as  correctly  as  the  sane  on  the  ques- 
tion of  punisliment,  and  by  their  cunning  in  devising  a  defense, 
often  imianity,  show  that  they  fear  that  punishment. 
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The  gravity  of  this  question  does  not  diminish  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  alleged  insane  class  is  increasing  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
country  3  and  with  this  increase  of  the  insane  comes  a  more 
liberal  definition  of  insanity  every  year,  constantly  growing 
wider  and  wider,  until  persons  who  were  formerly  considered 
perfectly  sane  are  now  most  hospitably  taken  within  the  fold  of 
the  irresponsible,  and  assigned  to  a  ward  or  class  in  the  vast 
nomenclature  or  nosology  of  modem  insanity — classes  and  divia- 
ions  numerous  enough  and  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  entire 
human  family,  sane  and  insane.  We  find  in  the  ''moral"  de- 
partment alone  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  double  subdivisions 
as  extensive  as  the  propensity  of  the  human  family  to  commit 
crime,  to  wit:  homicidal  mania,  kleptomania,  oikeiomania^ 
suicidal  mania,  fanatico-mania,  politico-mania,  etc.,  etc.,  without 
end.  To  the  old  and  constantly  increasing  nomenclature  of 
insanity  of  the  books  there  has  lately  been  added  another,  cover- 
ing the  loss  of  memory.  To  escape  being  classed  with  the  insane, 
one  must.have  a  good  memory.  Whether  he  must  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  Macaulay,  who  could  recite  the  ^^  Times 
newspaper,  advertisements  and  kll,  after  reading  it ;  or  of  Niebuhr, 
who  restored  from  memory  a  burnt  book  of  public  accounts; 
or  of  Leibnitz,  who  could  repeat  from  memory  the  whole  of 
the  ^neid,  we  are  not  told.  The  ^'London  Lancet,"  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  says  on  this  subject :  '^  At  the  present 
moment,  insanity  would  seem  to  be  anything  experts  choose  to 
make  it.  There  is  no  clearly  formulated  ideal  of  sanity,  and  the 
least '  strangeness '  or  weakness  is  held  to  be,  if  the  general  circum- 
stances appear  to  render  the  assumption  oonvenient,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  insanity  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  liberty  and 
social  privileges."  (The  learned  editor  might  have  added 
with  equal  truth,  "or  make  him  irresponsible  for  murder.'^) 
The  "Lancet"  continues:  '^A  master  in  lunacy  has  just  ruled 
that  loss  of  memory  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  insaniiyi 
although  at  least  one  experienced  expert  medical  practitioner 
— not  a  specialist — had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the 
patient,  or,  as  we  would  prefer  to  say,  victim,  was  not  in- 
sane. It  is  necessary  that  a  protest  should  be  raised,  in 
the  name  of  science,  against  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to 
class  every  form  of  mind  weakness  or  bewilderment  as  in* 
sanity.     Of  course,  incapacity  may  be  so  classed,   because  m. 
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mind  which  m  not  perfectly  sound  mnst  needs  be  unsound ;  but 
tiiii»  is  a  straining  of  the  term^  and  when  scientiAc  terms  are 
slrained  for  legal  or  social  pnrpoees,  it  is  time  that  science  inter- 
posed to  prevent  what  may  become  a  great  abuse.  If  insanity  Is 
siSl  lo  stand  for  disease  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it 
dioidd  also  stand  for  mind-weakness.  If  there  be  no  ^ed  dis- 
tinetioQ  between  diseafie  and  weakness,  it  must  ever  remain  a 
of  personal  opinion  whether  or  not  any  man  or  woman  is 
Nothing  could  be  more  unsafe  than  the  condition  of 
anaertainty  to  which  this  points*  For  example,  if  loss  of  mem- 
Ofryki  to  constitute  insanity,  how  much  or  how  little  forgetfulneBS 
dmild  be  held  sufficient  to  justifj^  hurrying  the  subject  of  this 
eommoti  mind-trouble  into  an  asylum!"  (Or  he  might  say,  **to 
Mqutt  a  murderer!^)  "Society  will  surely  not  be  content  to 
leave  the  question  of  degree  to  be  determined  by  considerations 
of  expediency  in  the  individual  case !  If  the  determination  were 
io  kfti  it  might  easily  happen  that  because  a  wealthy  man  or 
wmyui  forgot,  or  seemed  likely  to  forget,  some  expectant  rela- 
tive in  the  distribution  of  gifts,  or  in  the  disposal  of  his  or  her 
property  by  will,  the  lapse  of  memory  woidd  be  successfully 
ploadod  afi  a  ground  for  placing  the  offender  under  restraint,** 
(Or  in  a  criminal  case,  interposed  as  a  defense  for  murder  in  the 
«ae  of  a  **  wealthy"  assassin  or  influential  poHtidan^  say  we.) 
**  Id  short,  if  weakness,  in  respect  to  j>articular  mental  faculties, 
ii  lo  be  cdassed  as  disease,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  standard 
of  measure  of  the  strength  assumed  to  be  healthy  should  be  set 
Qpu  Already  we  have  agaraphobia,  and  claustrophobia,  and  gyne- 
phobia^ and  a  host,  of  recent  additions  to  the  long  cataJogue  of 
■WDtal  diseaHc,  loss  of  memory  being  duly  registered  among  the 
iHBilier*  The  definitions  of  insanity  have  been  so  extended  as 
lo  ioehlde  many  forms  of  derangement  which  our  fathers  and 
graadalres  would  not  have  dreamt  of  so  classing.  Nevertheless, 
in  tlie  iatere«t  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  humanity,  we  must 
t&Temt  some  new  term  for  the  designation  of  genuine  or  actual 
iaamity,  if  all  the  pretended  and  imaginary'  forms  of  mind- 
Wfaiiiiwiw"^  (and  heart-weakness,  say  we)  **  which  the  ingenuity 
of  epoeiidiiim  can  devise  are  to  }>e  comprised  under  the  old  term, 
may  seem  to  render  desirable.  We  say  nothing 
the  i>olicy  of  placing  half  the  popTjlation  under  the  sur- 
'mSktu^  tff  the  other  half,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whkk  aboold  be  the  keepers,  and  which  those  kept,  but  we  do 
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protest  agamst  playing  fast  and  loose  with  terms  which  still 
retain,  or  are  supposed  to  retain,  a  modicnm  of  sdentiflo  signifl- 
cance.^  ("  London  Lancet,^  June,  1881.)  So  say  we.  Here  we 
have  an  open  revolt  against  the  present  condition  and  drift  of 
the  medical  profession,  by  the  ablest  and  soundest  medical  jour- 
nal in  the  world.  It  is  prop^ly  alarmed  at  the  loose  and  danger- 
ous tendencies  of  ^' specialists "  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and 
the  bad  influence  they  are  having  with  the  profession  at  large. 

There  are  now  no  eccentric  people  when  an  emergency  arises 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  law.  No  room  for  the  eccentricity 
of  genius.  AU  are  sane  or  insane — nobody  is  eccentric  j  if  the 
criminal  is  not  sane  beyond  a  doubt,  he  is  insane  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

President  Garfleld  and  General  Sherman,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  question  of  insanity,  as  defined  by  specialists  and  med- 
ical amateurs  called  also  experts,  were  both  crazy.  Of  General 
Gterfield,  Captain  C.  E.  Henry,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  life-long ^w«  achates  of  the  President,  says: 

''  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  him  at  Hiram,  he  often  said 
that  he  expected  to  die  at  thirty-three,  the  age  of  his  fother  when  he  died. 
He  passed  thirty-three,  and  then  thought  he  would  die  at  forty-two,  the  num- 
ber of  his  regiment.  His  calculations  on  the  length  of  his  life  have  afforded 
those  who  knew  him  much  amusement.  General  (Garfleld  has  always  had  the 
idea  that  he  knew  exactly  how  long  he  was  going  to  live.  He  used  to  say 
there  was  something  in  him  that  told  him  things  of  that  kind,  and  that  they 
always  proved  correct.  The  war  broke  out,  and  Gkurfield  enlisted.  '  I  know 
that  I  will  never  return  from  the  war  alive,'  he  used  to  say.  '  I  may  not  be 
shot,  but  if  not  I  will  die ;  I  will  never  return  alive.'  He  i^as  colonel  of  the 
Forty-second  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  though  never  wounded,  I  think  he  had 
more  miraculous  escapes  than  any  man  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  bullets 
through  his  hats,  and  buUets  through  his  clothing.  He  then  believed  that  he 
would  die  at  forty-two.  He  knew  he  would.  He  knew  what  the  number  of 
the  regiment  meant.  He  would  go  to  a  hotel,  and  if  the  number  of  his  room 
chanced  to  be  forty-two,  or  any  product  of  forty-two,  or  multiple  of  that 
number,  he  would  say,  '  There,  do  you  see  that  number  f  I  tell  you  it 
means  met'  His  friends  would  plague  him  a  great  deal  about  this,  and 
accuse  him  of  being  superstitious,  but  he  clung  to  his  beliel  If  the 
number  of  a  house  he  was  stopping  at  was  forty-two,  and  he  knew  it, 
he  would  be  uneasy;  or  if  it  was  eighty-four,  or  twenty-one,  it  would  be 
aU  the  same.  Ho  would  multiply  and  divide  to  suit  the  case,  and  find 
his  forty-two.  We  were  riding  on  a  railroad  together  once,  and  chanced 
to  stop  opposite  a  freight-car  nxunbered  1427.  'There!'  he  said,  'do 
you  see  my  number f  'No,  where  T'  '  Why,  between  that  one  and  seven.' 
Then  it  got  to  be  forty-nine.  I  know  that  to  this  day  General  Garfield  looks 
upon  forty-nine  as  his  unlucky  number.    If  the  forty-ninth  day  of  tiie 
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r  OJi  TndAff  he  wotild  alziio«t  be  ready  to  give  up  his  ohmnoea. 
E  an  he  i%  he  will  lia  on  liia  baok  and  turn  that  number  over  in  his  head 
I  boor,  and  make  more  eombinations  out  of  it  than  could  be  counted  in 
\4m$f  setii  he  geta  aomethlng  out  of  it  to  base  his  theory  on.'' 

Hild  G^eneral  Ghirfield  slain  Guiteau  without  provocatioii, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  establishing  his  insanity* 
And  yet  thii*  nation  haa  not  produced  a  greater,  more  practical, 
or  more  perfectly  balanced  mind  than  that  of  the  President. 
Take  the  case  of  General  Sherman,  He  was  pronounced  by 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  insane.  Why!  Because 
his  idea  of  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  the  inva^on  of  Ken* 
'  aad  the  South,  greatly  exceeded  his  own ;  and  because  he 
Bled  an  intense  resUessness  in  his  movements  and  unusual 
aess  in  his  views  of  the  war  and  of  governmental  policy, 
in  a  little  more  vigorous  than  polite  language,  as  he 
ked  up  and  down  the  platform  at  Louisville,  He  was  relieved 
im  duty  and  ordered  to  report  at  St  Louis,  where  there  was  no 
at)  a  sort  of  insane  asylum.  Had  General  Sherman,  at 
that  time  or  any  time  thereafter,  shot  the  Secretary  of  War,  what 
would  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  him  insane  f  Jeffer- 
Davis  and  General  Hood  would  have  sworn  to  his  insanity, 
rhen,  after  one  hundred  and  nineteen  consecutive  days  of  fighting 
reeii  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  he  struct  from  that  city  for 
0eA  with  thirty  thousand  m^n^  and  made  a  campmgn  equaled 
tti  brilliancy  by  that  of  the  Alps  and  Italy,  by  the  great 
fopoleon. 

ThiB  being  the  alarming  state  of  the  question  we  have  tried 
ae,  is  it  not  about  time  that  the  mania  for  excusing 
ae  cm  the  ground  of  moral  insanity  be  arrested,  either  by  the 
lical  profession,  the  courts,  by  tiie  common  sense  of  the 


profe 
,  or  by  all! 


J.  J.  Elwell. 


Ik  tmversing  a  thick  forest  we  are  often  struck  in  the  face 
eyes  by  a  branch  which,  in  passing,  we  have  bent  forward, 
^ud,  smarting  with  the  pain,  w©  automatically  and  angrily  raise 
our  dub  and  strike  the  branch,  as  though  it  were  at  fault  for  ^ 
Li^hot  baa  happened* 
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When  th©  leader  of  a  naUon  is  assassmated,  the  first  impi 
of  the  people  is  to  treat  the  marderer  as  the  murderer  treai 
his  victim,  and  to  dispense  not  only  with  the  delays,  but  also 
with  the  forms  of  law;  but  in  proportion  as  the  anarchy  of 
feeling  subsides  and  reason  resumes  its  leadership,  we  begin  to 
ealmly  ask  the  question  whether,  under  certain  conditionSy  ani- 
mate nature  may  not  be  as  irresponsible  as  inanimate. 

If  Guiteau  had  shot  a  bootrblack  instead  of  a  President,  thfl 
facts  of  his  life  that  are  now  before  us  would  probably  oompeP 
many,  if  not  the  majority  of  experts,  to  declare  him  insane.  But 
in  the  eye  both  of  science  and  of  law,  Presidents  and  boot-blacks 
stand  side  by  side,  the  character  of  the  victim  having  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  assassin's  responsibility.  If  there  be  such 
a  disease  as  insanity^  then  Guiteau  is  and  was  insane,  and  has 
been  for  years,  and  the  assassination  of  the  President  was  n^ 
needed  to  make  the  diagnosis  sure. 

Conning    and    premeditation,    and    even    preparations    f( 
eeeape,  instead  of    being  disproofs,  may  be,  when  taken    iu 
eonne<5tion  with  other  phenomena,  actual  sjinptoms  of  eertaifl 
forms  of  insanity.    It  is  this  exalted  cunning  of  the  insane  anp 
this  prolonged  premeditation  of  crime  that  make  it  difficult  to 
deal  wiUi  them^  and  compel  us  in  some  cases  to  send  them  to 
asylums,  whereas  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Casper  records  the  case  of  a  patient,  in  one  of  the  private 
asylums  in  London,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  of  the 
instruments  left  by  a  locksmith  in  the  house,  sawed  off  the  bars 
of  his  room,  escaped,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, claiming  that  he  was  his  son. 

The  same  author  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  killed 
several  of  her  children,  and  before  the  act  made  a  sort  of  half 
attempt  at  secrecy  by  putting  a  screen  before  the  window,  although 
her  husband  was  not  far  off  at  the  time,  and  detection  was  sore. 

I  very  lately  saw  a  case  of  insanity  brought  on  by  losses 
Wall  street,  where,  despite  the  watching,  the  patient  managed  \ 
secrete  a  knife  in  his  bed ;  and  yet  his  manner  is  usually  ha 
and  nuld,  and,  save  on  one  delusion,  he  appeared  quite  sane, 
have  had  under  care  a  patient  who  some  time  since  escaped  J 
an  asylum,  successfully  guarding  against  detection  by  an  ingenious 
and  elaborate  and  long-premoditated  plan^  the  details  of  whjeli 
are  both  interesting  and  romantic )  but  the  patient  wafi  tnaaat 
then  and  is  insane  now. 
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^■^ta*  dreoixis  f oree  i  rnniit  crimes  of  almost  every  kind, 

^PVto  da  deeds  botii  i  and  grote«que.     Delusions  are  the 

wakmg^  dn-ams  of  the  insane,  for  which  they  are  usually  quite 

ji  ima^naible.     Our  dreams  aometimes  seem  t>o  us  siUy,  out  of 

l^iarttoltt*,  shfunefiil,  it  may  be,  but  control  U8  until  we  awake ; 

md  »o  the  delu^iouii  of  the  insane  may  appear  to  them  for  the 

monuent  aoioewhat  as  thoy  would  appear  to  others,  but  they  can 

only  master  them  as  they  recover  or  improve. 

Ill    "  patienta  who  have  recovered  sometimes 

dtmcTi  .      -once  as  though  they  had   been  in  a  hmg 

droun^  and  not  always  an  unpleasant  one.  To  know  how  Guiteau 
bas  felii  and  i^  feeling,  we  have  but  to  recall  some  of  our  own 
dreama.  A  friend  of  mine^  who  lately  induced  in  himself  an 
BtocJE  ci  artificial  and  temporary  insanity  by  over  use  of  a  drug, 
^m  many  timeR  tormented  with  the  waking  and  vivid  delusion 
thai  ciiie  of  hia  excellent  neighbors  was  cruelly  beating  Ids  son, 
and  he  tried  Ut  make  others  aid  him  in  rescuing  the  lad;  even 
BOW,  months  after  his  perfect  recovery,  that  waking  dream 
•lipeaiiB  to  have  the  force  of  a  real  and  sane  experience* 

The  *tT  "  :      i  mty  rise  and  fall  like  tbe  tides,  though 

not  u^nau  ^^y?  ^"^^  i'l  obedience  to  the  force  of 

WWTfing  subjective  and  objective  causes ;  at  times — for  long 
periods  it  may  be — there  wUl  be  mai*gins  of  responsibility, 
wfaiob  at  any  moment  may  be  overwhelmed  and  the  ^iU  may  be 
put  utterly  out  of  sight  by  an  unexpected  flood  of  insane  dela* 
sioiii$  and  impulses* 

Saae  intervals,  of  however  long  duration,  cannot  be  regarded 

^^M|t6  a.'  ^  a  patient.  EpUeptien  are  epileptics 

IH^^^^;;  H  occur  only  idx  times  a  year,  and 

beir  fioQvuliiiomi,  when  they  do  occur,  are  no  more  controllable 

Ihftii  are  the  maniac^s  delusions,  and  are,  indeed,  most  excellent 

analogues  to  them* 

A  very  good  physical  analogue  to  monomania  is  the  disease 

eatled  *■  writer's  cramp,"  and  tiie  affections  allied  to  it.    Those 

who  have  had  this  disorder,  or  who  have  seen  others  suffering 

firom  't,  while  their  muscles  are  apparently  as  strong, 

•afln:.^    .   !  re  for  aU  other  movements  as  ever — while  they 

miy  sew,  knit,  or  play  on  instruments,  or  do  various  sorts  of 

Hnrk  !        -   V  of  the  muscular  machinery  of  the 

Higer  severe  cases,  as  soon  as  an  attempt 

B  made  to  grasp  the  pen  and  to  write,  cramp  or  convulsions  f ol- 
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low ;  the  writing  becomes  jerky,  tremulous,  and  illegible,  like  that 
of  very  old  age;  the  pen  slips  or  drops  from  the  hand,  and,  in 
some  cases,  is  hurled  involuntarily  across  the  room.  The  mental 
faculties  of  the  monomaniac,  like  the  condition  of  the  musdea 
of  a  person  affected  by  this  disease,  are  strong  and  under  control 
for  all  or  nearly  all  combinations  of  movements,  ]>erhaps,  except 
one, — and  for  that  one  as  helpless  and  irresponsible  as  are  the 
muscles  in  the  worst  stages  of  writers'  paralysis. 

While  it  is  scientifically  possible  that  an  insane  man  may 
commit  a  murder  in  a  flt  of  passion,  as  any  one  else  would  do, 
in  a  case  where  delusions  or  any  phases  of  insanity  have  no 
direct  effect,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  any  violent  crime,  com- 
mitted by  a  person  whom  we  otherwise  know  to  be  insane,  is 
directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  Ms  insanity. 

An  insane  man  may  sometimes  make  an  entirely  valid  will; 
but  if  the  will  be  of  a  preposterous  and  outrageous  nature, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  man  when  in 
health,  the  presumption  is  that  the  will  is  the  result  of  mental 
disease. 

To  the  practical  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  irresponsi- 
ble criminal  lunatics,  the  shortest,  simplest,  and  clearest  answer 
is,  shoot  or  hang  them,  as  we  would  the  lower  animals  when  they 
are  ugly  or  insane.    Of  all  modes  of  preventing  the  evils  thi^ 
arise  from  living  creatures,  murder  alone  appears  to  be  radically 
sure — all  other  agencies  and  forces  being  palliative,  temporary, 
and  imcertain,  and,  looked  at  from  one  side,  at  least,  inefficacious. 
It  is  the  certainty  and  thoroughness  of  killing  as  a  preventive 
and  remedial  measure  that  constitutes  its  charm  and  has  made  it, 
in  all  ages  and  among  nearly  all  peoples,  so  popular  and  so  pleas- 
ing in  all  our  dealings  with  those  who  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  any  r 
way  offensive  to  us.    As,  in  the  pirate's  language,  '^  dead  men  • 
tell  no  tales,''  so  hanged  lunatics  commit  no  murders,  and  are  no 
longer  a  burden  to  themselves,  or  care  to  their  friends  or  to  the  \ 
state.    Whence  it  would  appear  that,  if  all  the  hopelessly  insane  i. 
in  all  the  asylums  (and  a  vast  majority  are  hopeless  for  jxerma-  s 
nent  cure)  could  be  kindly  and  regularly  shot  or  poisoned  as  j 
fast  as  they  reach  the  stage  of  incurability,  the  nation  would  be 
saved  not  only  the  murderous  assaults  that  are  to  be  committed, 
but  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  taxation  for  their  sup- 
port   Among  barbarous  peoples,  among  some  nations  somewhat 
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,  alxnre  IwriMttisni,  tlm  plan  of  killing  the  insane  and  aged 
,  bul  never  on  a  largo  and  organized  scale  in  any  highly 
nnlised  country;  nor  will  it  ever,  for  recognition  of  im^^^ongi- 
biBQr  szkd  degrees  of  regponaibility  is  at  once  the  foundation  and 
Bieasiire  of  oiTiljjsation^  withont  which,  indeed,  eivilizatiun  of  a 
Ittgfi  order  e^mnot  exist, 

WHlioiit  reference  to  sentiment  or  ideas  of  duty,  or  to  an^' 
I^osophieal  reasoning  whatever,  it  is  practically  iropo^isiblc  for 
a  civil  '  .  '  to  deliberately  and  consistently  infiict  tlie 
Id^ie^i  ^  !jt  of  responsible  crime  on  in-esponsiblM  lunatics, 

or  to  diDot  them  down  as  wild  bulls  running  through  the  streets^ 
for  to  do  thift  we  must  ourselves  first  become  rebarbarized :  the 
weipoii  of  our  defetisc  would  burst  in  our  hands — we  should 
d^ssUtiy  onr  civilization  in  the  very  effort  to  save  it.  We  might 
OuitfiaUy  as  other  irresponsible  criminals  have  been  hanged, 
dfEring  the  last  century,  either  through  inability  of  the 
ttmrt  to  *  iiid   the  special   phase  of  his   instmity,  or  in 

obcdiene^  it  i^-  ^  jminandsof  the  people ;  but  a  reaction  of  science 
and  of  jn»tice  would  follow;  the  recuperative  forces  of  civilization 
w«  '  n  be  felt  again.  Thirty  days  we  mourned  for  Garfield ; 
Wt  I  mourn  for  years  were  we  to  hang  his  assassin  after 

having  pro<»f  of  his  irresponsibility.  We  are  more  likely,  as  a 
naticm,  to  give  up  our  homes  and  live  in  wigwams  than  to  judi- 
etnDy  and  uniformly  shoot  or  hang  the  irresponsible  insane. 

Qnit^au  chances  to  have  been  poor  and  obscure,  the  terror  of 
his  few  friends,  and  without  influence,  even  l)efore  he  became 
immortalised  as  as  assassin ;  but  the  good^  the  great,  and  the 
naefnl  have  l>ecome  deranged,  and  fiercely  soj  men  of  genius 
nmy  step  over  the  lM»unds  that  separate  geuius  from  insanity ;  a 
man  of  eharaeter  and  power  shall  kill  one  who  has  neither 
duun' t  :    power;  a  Garfield  may  shoot  a  Guiteau,  and 

ibes  ti  i>n  would  as  impatiently  seek  for  proofs  of  irre- 

uponsibiiity  as  now  they  are  seeking  for  proofs  of  responsibility, 
and  would  find  this  one  dark  precedent  !<ha<iowing  their  pathway, 
leaving  no  chance  of  e9<;ape  save  by  a  return  to  the  only  course 
that  i^  consistent  with  ci\'ilization. 

The  psychology  of  punishment  is  a  problem  that  requires  and 
is  to  receive  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  statesmen,  jurists,  and 

p}-    ■ 

ument  of  irresponsible  lunatics  by  hanging  woidd 
not  only  not  det^r  other  lunatics  from  crime,  but  would  invite 
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and  urge  them  to  commit  crime,  and  thns  increase  the  violence 
we  seek  to  diminish.  Butchery  begets  butchery ;  crime  makes 
more  crime ;  and  horrible  deeds,  in  proportion  as  they  are  horri- 
ble, tempt  and — more  or  less — inspire  irresponsible  imitators. 
The  greater  our  fear  in  any  emergency,  the  less  power  we  have 
to  control  ourselves  and  escape  what  we  fear;  just  as,  when 
standing  on  a  height,  the  weak  and  nervous  are  impelled  to 
throw  themselves  off,  through  their  dread  lest  they  may  falL 

Dr.  Guy  seems  to  have  shown,  by  interesting  statistics,  that 
in  England  hanging  produces — in  some  ill-arranged  natures,  at 
least — the  effect  of  increasing  offenses  that  deserve  hanging. 
If,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  we  should  be  threatened  with  death 
if  we  dreamed  of  murder,  our  dreams  would  be  rendered  not  less 
but  more  murderous  thereby. 

The  moth  rushes  to  its  death  into  the  candle-flame;  so  terrified 
is  the  bird  by  the  serpent's  eye  that  it  is  gradually  drawn  toward 
its  fangs ;  the  screech  of  the  elephant  so  alarms  the  untrained 
horse  that  it  cannot  escape ;  the  slow  crocodile  catches  the  swift 
antelope  through  the  fascination  of  fear;  even  the  dull  toad 
is  paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  fire,  and  is  burned  through  its  very 
dread  of  burning ;  and  the  murderer  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
bloody  deeds,  though  he  thus  increases  the  chances  of  detection. 
The  sight  or  tidings  of  horrid  crime  or  of  horrid  pimishment, 
through  the  law  of  mental  contagion,  so  acts  on  natures  organ- 
ized for  insanity  and  tilted  on  its  edge  as  to  throw  them  com- 
pletely over,  and  cause  them  to  repeat  the  crime,  at  the  risk  of 
the  punishment.  Milder  and  less  imposing  procedures,  that  act 
less  violently  on  the  emotions, — such  as  flogging,  or  confinement 
in  jail  or  asylum, — have  the  deterring,  without  the  attractive, 
force  of  punishment. 

If,  at  the  moment  when  Guiteau  raised  his  pistol,  some  one 
had  stepped  up  and  held  a  club  near  his  head  without  strik- 
ing him,  the  assassin  might  automatically  have  withdrawn 
through  fear,  as  a  wild  bull  would  have  done ;  but  the  prospect 
of  any  distant  punishment  would  have  had  no  effect,  as  it  did 
have  none,  and  he  would  again  have  sought  a  chance  to  do  the 
deadly  work.  And,  from  his  point  of  view,  why  should  he  be 
deterred,  since  he  was  commissioned  to  do  that  for  which  the 
highest  i>enalty  that  man  could  give  would  be  a  reward,  rathei 
than  punishment  t  A  lunatic,  indeed,  has  been  known  to  com- 
mit a  murder  that  he.  might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  hanged 
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AH  reasoning  is  logical  reasoning ;  it  is  throngh  the  premises 
ihmi  all  of  us,  sane  and  insane,  go  wrong;  ideas,  healthjr  or  dis- 
cised,  obey  the  laws  of  growth,  like  the  trees  of  the  field.  Alike 
in  offensive  weeds  and  in  beautiful  flowers  there  mnst  be  a  vital 
and  an  organized  connection,  layer  by  layer  and  cell  by  ceU^ 
the  root«  and  topmost  branches.  When  Freeman,  the 
I  Abraham,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
•  long  deliberation,  lifted  his  knife  and  plunged  it  into  his 
'  UUle  daughter's  breast,  heeding  not  her  last  and  only  dying 
wordSy — **0h,  papa!" — his  conduct^  though  irrational,  was, 
fkooi  tlie  stand-point  of  his  delusion, — that  God  had  so  com- 
atandad,-^  absolutely  logical  and  ine\'itable.  Wisely,  therefore, 
was  it  decreed  that  he  needed,  not  the  halter,  but  the  asylum. 

H  Otiiteau  were  hanged,  and  a  twin  Guiteau,  with  the  same 
eondiliotis,  were  to  attempt  to  commit  a  like  crime,  the  hanging 
of  tlie  first  would  have,  not  a  deterring,  but  an  attractive,  power 
over  the  aeoond* 

Tme,  indeed,  in  a  limited  way,  in  asylums  and  in  our  homes, 
illMll0  are  sometimes  amenable  to  control  by  punishment 
rewwd^  but  not  usually  are  they  to  be  influenced,  to  any 
grml  degree,  against  their  mastering  delusions  by  any  prospect 
it  reward  or  distant  punishment, 

iMe  Oniteaus  are  everj^where,  and  are  probably  increas* 

icgj  we  are  to  protect  ourselves  agmnst  their  violence  not  by 
onitAttng,  but  by  preventing  and  restraining  them. 

Confinement  for  life  in  an  asylum,  under  the  protection  of  spe- 

wm,il  need  be,  that  ehaU  make  it  impossible  ever  to  escape, 

■IwMild  there  be  apparent  recovery,  is  all  the  punishment 

rivUization  will  allow  iteelf  systematically  to  inflict  on  its 

"» lunatics, 

George  M*  Beard. 


Bible] 


J^ 


^  ^J^ieet  of  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  with  refer- 
enme  |g  considered  in  the  following  pages  upon  two 


MOmt 


"  ^  tliT*^'^  punishment  is  a  relic  of  barbarous  life,  abhor^ 
^Ol.  r^^^^^  reason  of  the  present  age,  and  probably  not  as 
™^^v^NO.  302,  2 
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efficadons  a  threat  to  would-be  cruninals  as  its  advocates  would 
have  us  believe. 

That  punishment  for  crime  is  not  designed  for  revenge  on 
the  acty  but  for  the  protection  of  society  from  a  rei)etition  of  the 
crime,  and  (in  some  cases)  for  the  moral  education  or  cure  of  the 
criminal,  with  a  view  to  his  restoration  to  a  free  and  better  life. 

Let  us  now  consider  under  what  circumstances  the  insane 
commit  crimes,  or  what  is  the  psychic  substratum  of  their  acts. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  divide  the  insane  into  several  cate- 
gories. 

First  We  meet  with  a  number  of  jxersons  who  murder,  steal, 
or  commit  minor  illegal  acts  while  suffering  from  epilepsy.  This 
may  occur  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  immediately  after  a  flt 
or  after  a  very  slight  transient  attack  ("  dizzy-spell  ^  or  peHt-malJ^ 
the  patient  uses  bad  language,  or  seizes  and  appropriates  or 
destroys  whatever  is  near  him,  or  strikes  at  persons  in  his  vicin- 
ity. To  the  inexpert  looker-on  these  actions  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  ordinary  volitional  acts.  In  other  cases,  this  mental 
aberration  occurs  in  the  interval  between  ordinary  attacks,  as  a 
sort  of  substitution  for  them.  In  rare  instances  the  psychic  dis- 
order precedes  or  ushers  in  a  fit.  These  epileptic  conditions  of 
mind  are  short,  usually  lasting  but  a  few  minutes,  and  probably 
are  instances  of  delusional  insanity  with  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.  After  the  seizure  there  is  complete  amnesia,  as  it  is 
technically  called;  that  is  to  say,  the  patient  has  no  recollection 
of  what  he  has  been  saying  or  doing,  and  is  much  surprised  or 
grieved  on  being  told  of  his  actions,  or  on  being  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  them  through  seeing  their  tangible  results  in  tlie 
articles  he  has  stolen,  or  in  the  bodily  injuries  he  has  done  to 
those  around  him.  A  classical  example  of  epileptic  mania  or 
fury  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Ajax,  described  by  Sophodes. 

Epileptics  also  commit  offenses  when,  late  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  their  minds  have  simply  become  enfeebled ;  but  the 
mechanism  of  these  actions  is  quite  different  from  that  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  cases  belong  to  the  category  of  dementia. 

In  tlie  second  place,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  non-epileptic 
transitory  mania  or  fury,  in  which  the  patient  acts  upon  an  irre- 
sistible impulse.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any  hallucination  or 
delusion  occurs  as  an  insane  premise  for  the  act,  but  the  insanity 
is  held  to  be  impulsive  or  instinctive.  Becent  studies  make  it 
probable  that  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  this  impulsive 
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were  oases  of  epileptic  or  alcoholic  mania.  While  we 
nut  prepared  to  absolutely  deny  the  occurrence  of  idiopathic 
I  traiiHitor}'  mania,  we  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  Many  of 
the  iastanoea  of  shain  insanity  pleaded  in  defense  of  erinie  belong 
in  this  category.  This  much  further  may  be  said,  that  in  transi- 
tory maitis,  B&  well  as  in  epileptic  mania,  the  logic  of  the  subject 
(iesnandd  (and  experience  justifies  this  demand)  that  the  person 
who  is  the  object  of  violence  should  not  be  one  against  whom  the 
patient  is  known  to  have  a  grudge  and  intentions  of  revenge ; 
I  and  that^  in  cases  of  theft,  the  object  should  not  be  a  valuable  one, 
I  or  one  which  the  patient  would  be  apt  to  select  if  sane.  As  a 
rale,  whoever  and  whatever  happens  to  be  nearest  the  patient, 
wir'  '  '<  reach,  at  the  moment  of  outbreak,  are  seized  upon 
or  ^  1.  Yet  even  here  some  allowanee  must  be  made  for 
oiSQMicmal  coincidences :  it  may  happen,  and  indeed  is  Ukely  to 
liaiipexi,  that  the  persons  most  exposed  to  danger  from  outbreaks 
cif  epileptic  fury  are  those  who  are  aU  the  time  near  the  patient ; 
and  these  are  often  the  objects  of  liis  jealousy,  hatred,  and 
m^rmigt*  If  a  person  thus  exposed  be  murdered  by  the  epileptic, 
iba  problein  is  obviously  very  complex.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
pfcriottaly  sane  individual  kill  his  enemy,  with  or  without  pre- 
mfditation^  the  case  is  hardly  one  for  medical  consideration. 
Third,  Some  of  the  criminal  acta  of  the  insane  are  committed 
I  of  simple  fimctional  insanity,  as  mania  and  melan- 
tr  the  influence  of  hallucinations  and  delusions.  The 
f^aol  l>eUeves,  as  firmly  as  sane  persons  believe  anything, 
dia^  Ua  life  or  property  is  threatened ;  that  he  or  his  family  is  in 
of  starvHition ;  or  that  he  is  commanded  by  God,  or  by  a 
voii?«^,  to  do  a  certain  deed.  Acting  upon  these  delusions 
wiU  thaty  though  insane,  is  imperious,  he  kills  some  one 
la  prutaci  Umaelf,  or  to  revenge  himself  for  imaginary  insults 
(ballaeiiuitions  of  hearing) ;  he  slaughtei*s  his  family  to  save  them 
from  tlie  poor-h<jusej  or  he  does  a  crimimal  act  against  the  per- 
tenia  of  oibera  or  himself,  or  against  property,  in  obedience  to 
the  comoiand  received^ 

Hn*^i  insane  criminal  acts  are  often  just  like  acts  of  the  sane 
^  y  ore  done  oonsciously  and  from  a  conviction  of  their 

iu>-  -,.... .  The  preceding  hallucination  or  delusion  is  a  premise 
lor  tlie  tuaaiie  peenson — an  action  is  necessitated  by  its  accept- 
aBfl»%  Ottr  definition  of  a  delusion,  be  it  notional  or  sensorial, 
its  reception  as  truth  by  the  patient 
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Fourth,  A  very  dangerous  class  of  lunatics  are  tliose  who  f  afl 

that  they  are  persecuted,  with  or  without  haUucinations  of  hfl 

ling.    Many  patients  of  this  class  exhibit  at  Arst  very  lim 

r  general  intellectual  disorder,  and  continue  to  do  their  busines 

and  to  converse  well,  or  fairly  well,  long  after  their  peoulia 

eraziness    has  made  them   dangerous    to    society.    They  ma; 

imagine  that  the  police  watch  them,  that  the  Jesuits   purisu 

them,  that  people  in  the  street  stare  at  them  and  call  them  i] 

r  names  I  or  they  are  tormented  in  their  sleep  and  annoyed  in  busi 

f  ness  by  secret  enemies.    Sooner  or  later,  if  not  confined,  sud 

an  insane  patient  fastens  the  responsibility  for  these  persecution 

upon  some  one  person,   or  upon  a  number  of  persons,  and 

logically  enough,  reasoning  from  his  delusional  j>remise^  h 

attempts  to  punish  them  to  protect  or  to  revenge  himself. 

Fifth.  Persons  afflicted  with  general  paresis  or  paralyti 
dementia  (popularly  known  as  softening  of  the  brain)  are  oftea 
dangerous,  either  in  the  outbursts  of  mania  or  fury  whie 
occur  in  the  course  of  this  chronic  disease,  or  when  thwarted  i 
ban  attempt  to  cany  out  practically  the  enterprises  to  which  thei 
^  exalted  delusions  prompt  them.  Most  of  the  instances  of  violenc 
by  paretics  belong  to  the  third  category,  viz.;  that  of  insane  acl 
committed  under  the  influence  of  delusions;  but  other 
theirs  f«dl  under  the  following  head. 

Sixth.  The  enormous  group  of  feeble-minded  persons,  whetli* 
primarily  imperfect  and  weak,  or  become  demented  later  in  lif 
furnishes  many  of  the  insane  criminals,  and  probably  fuUy  i 
many  criminals  who  are  considered  sane  by  the  law.  This  dai 
admits  of  considerable  subdivision.  There  are  persons  who  see 
"  bright,"  and  whose  minds  stand  the  ordinary  tests  for 
yet  who  are  devoid  of  those  finer  feelings  and  those  de 
shades  of  judgment  which  go  to  nmke  up  what  is  known  as  ^ 
moral  sense.  They  are  moral  idiote,  shameless  and  remor 
In  some  cases  this  condition  is  the  result  of  early  bad  assod 
tions  or  education,  the  moral  sense  not  ha\ing  been  eultivat 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  deeper  cause,  one  little  reme 
by  training,  viz. :  the  inheritance  of  e\il  tendencies  or  habit 
sometimes  through  several  generations.  Criminal  families  ^ 
thus  bred  and  fastened  upon  society.  Other  cases  are  cha 
ized  by  imequal  psychie-al  development — it  may  be  by 
dinary  intellectual  faculties  combined  w4th  strong 
Lmppetites  and  instincts,  the  whole  ill-controUcd  by  a  feel 
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floctuating  will  Many  such  persons  can  discern  right  and 
wrong  perfectly  in  the  abstract^  can  be  earnest  in  exhorting 
oihera  to  morality;  yet  faU  themselves  repeatedly — almost  con- 
gtently.  Aft^^r  committing  an  ujilawfnl  act,  they  may  express 
their  repentance  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  Ordinary  idiots 
and  infantile  imbeciles,  whose  minds  are  dwarfed  in  every  way^ 
— by  morbid  inheritance,  by  causes  acting  upon  the  mother  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  or  by  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  early 
years  of  life^ — belong  to  this  category.  Later  in  life,  after  the 
itfainment  of  average  or  good  psychic  development,  dementia  or 
gfndoal  deterioration  of  mind  may  set  in  from  various  causes,  as 
aloothoEc  and  sexual  excesses,  cerebral  fatigue,  diseases  of  the 
brain^  as  epilepsy,  general  paresis,  apoplexy,  meningitis,  etc., 
and  injuries  to  the  skull  and  brain.  In  all  the  varieties  of  this 
fliim  of  feeble-minded  persons,  actions,  whether  simply  offensive 
or  criminal,  result  from  the  practical  execution  of  instinctive  or 
redex  tendencies,  not  controlled,  as  in  health,  by  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  by  fear  of  punishment,  by  a  healthy  wilL  In 
ihorti  judgment  and  self-restraint  are  impaired  or  absent  in  these 


It  now,  from  a  more  purely  medical  stand*point  with  reference 
to  thmr  curability,  we  make  a  further  analysis  of  these  six  cate- 
gorids  of  insane  persons  who  are^  liable  to  become  criminals,  we 
ftod  that  they  are  easily  and  naturally  resolved  into  two  unequal 
grraps. 

One  group  (chiefly  from  category  three)  is  made  up  of  simple 

( or  lass  acute  cases  of  mania  and  melancholia,  of  which  about 

per  cent,  are  curable  in  first  attacks. 

The  second  group,  much  larger,  embraces  almost  aU  the  sub- 

jiets  in  categories  one,  two,  four,  five,  and  six  who  are  liable  to 

freqoeiil  relapses  (epileptics),  and  these  are  incurable,  or  imedu- 

fsableu    This  group  is  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  from  the 

[  ealegory  of  cases  of  simple  insanity  which,  from  repetition 

allaelWi  Itave  become  incurable,  the  prospects  of  cure  dimin- 

rapidly  with  eaih  relapse, 
I  biitieve  that  the  cj-iminal  insane  should  be  held  just  as  respon- 
•iWe  to  buman  punishment —  L  ^,  preventive  and  educating  pun- 
it  ^-aa  sane  criminals*    Society  must  protect  itself  against 
De  more  intelligently,  yet  more  rigidly,  than  it  now  does. 
OoQfieiiiieEitfly,  no  one  need  be  surprised  when  I  express  the 
thai  the  oriminal  insane  of  categories  one^  two,  four,  five, 


■ 
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Md  dt%f  tmufSiMsting  ihiR  memrnhfe  gmopi  dionld  be  ] 
iioMei  or  iaarpffiioiied  after  Hht  eommjaskm  c^  a  erimiiial  aet. 
Were  wc^  my  wfmm  Umiled,  I  donld  ptssUfy  tbis  propositioii  by 
flhHvtralknid  fd  the  natmal  tendextcj  ol  eases  ia  each  of  the  cate- 
gcfrim  BSDied.  The  foDowing  brief  statemefnts  must  suffice:  A 
nMinbir  cf  estegory  one,  an  epileptic,  is  of  course  liable  to  a 
rdcnrreiiGe  of  phymcal  and  psyehieal  attacks,  and  if  a  destmctiv 
or  mtirdiTotis  tendency  have  developed  in  snch  a  cnse^  it  is  vei 
prohftlrl^   that  in  sabseqnent  seizures  the  same  tendency  will 

t  itjvdf —  since  epileptic  attacks  have,  in  the  same  subjeci 
;w  ..li.iig  or  even  a  stereotyped  resemblance  from  year  to  year 
If  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  cases  which 
make  up  category  two,  we  most  also  admit  that  the  subject  of  this 
U'lnjKirary  non-epileptic  fnry  may  at  any  subsequent  time  agai 
los«9  his  self-control  and  become  dangerous  —  as  dangerous  as 
epileptic.  The  fourth  and  fifth  categories  embraoe  chronic  oj 
whose  incurability  is  established,  the  mental  state  which  leads 
the  oommission  of  crime  persisting^  with  little  change,  during  the 
patient^a  existence.  In  the  sixth  category,  this  persistence  of  the 
morbid  psychic  state  is  a  characteristic*  From  such  conditions  — 
of  t^c^ndcncy  to  a  return  of  temporary  mental  disorder,  and  of  per- 
manciiicy  of  a  morbid  psychic  state — I  am  justified,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  concluding  that  the  large  number  of  patients  who  go  to  make 
up  thin  second  group  are,  after  once  having  shown  criminal  tend- 
encies, i>erpetually  dangerous, 

raseii  iH^longing  to  the  first  group — those  unfortunate  victimi 
of  aiMite  curable  itt^iiiiity  who  commit  crime  under  the  dictation' 
imd  logical  stn^i*8  of  delnsions — should,  I  think,  be  isolated  for 
a  li>ng  time,  and  n^leased  after  an  interval  of  mental  health 
Iorigt»r  than  what  we  know  to  be  the  usual  length  of  remission] 
l>etwot*u  nvurrent  att^vcks ;  and  then  only  by  the  authority  oi 
upon  the  nsxminiendatiou  of  a  commission  composed  of  com* 
{K'tent  URHlietd  men.    To  leave  this  tremendous  responsibility  to 
one  man,  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  where  the  patient  has 
b«M  detainedi  ts  tii  expo«e  the  snpearuiteiident  to  abiioet  irresast- 
^  tMe  li^pfatiQiii  and  lo  nmlbei^of  baviaga  dttigieroiisliiiiatic 
•et  v»ii  society* 


,^v..l 


im- 


^(  the  imponffy  or  perp^lMl 

1^  mminihl  inaaius  I  do  not  aM«ii  tiial 

pipjiitentiariea  on  tJbe  ooa  band,  or 

r  bandy  \»  plaoed  m  paktU  a^fnn 
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privnte  patients  to  lead  an  idle,  luxnidous  life,  Instances  of  the 
Bmt  mri  occur  every  day,  and  in  ail  large  prisons  there  are  im- 
beetle,  demented,  and  epileptic  prisoners.  Examples  of  the  sec- 
and  way  of  doing  have  not  been  unknown  in  this  State,  and 
mueh  scandal  has  been  caused  thereby. 

Special  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the  criminal 
ms&ne,  in  the  shape  of  asylums  or  hospitals  equipped  somewhat 
differently  from  those  intended  for  sane  patients.  In  some  of 
the  States  there  is  some  such  special  provision  for  this  peculiar 
ebuis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  asylums  now  existing  will  be 
sulBciently  enlarged,  and  that  before  long  all  the  States  shall 
have  them.  The  subjects  sent  to  those  special  asylums  would, 
of  eoftrse,  vwy  infinitely  in  kind  and  degree — ranging  from 
the  intelligent  (!)  moral  idiot  who  needs  as  much  discipline  as  a 
sane  criminal,  to  the  epileptic  whose  attacks  of  psyebic  aber- 
ration may  be  controlled  and  indefinitely  put  off  by  proper  me- 
dicdnal  treatment,  and  to  the  acutely  maniacal  or  melancholic 
palieot  who  may  be  cured  by  seclusion,  sleep,  and  food.  Many 
of  the  patients  should,  by  some  means  to  be  dcT^^sed  (perhaps 
limited  compulsory  labor),  be  made  to  feel  their  subje<ition  to  law. 
To  etary  out  «uch  a  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane 
wnnld  require  in  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution  a  rare  blend- 
ing of  hmnaneness  and  firmness  of  character,  of  practical  medi- 
cal flldU,  and  of  keen  psychical  Insight. 

Tlie  important  questions  as  to  who  among  criminals  are  insane, 
cqtacially  ux  the  proposed  categories  two  and  sbc^  as  tx)  the  man- 
!WT  in  which  judge  and  jury  shall  be  aided  by  medical  men  in 
their  ctndeavor  to  reach  a  just  verdict ;  as  to  the  sort  of  supervision 
and  control  under  which  a  criminal-insane,  reported  cured  by  an 
irlum  guperintendent,  sh^l  be  set  free, — these  and  other  ques- 
\  do  not  come  up  for  consideration  in  this  essay. 

In  condQJsion,  I  would  repeat  my  opinion  that  society  must 
Bt  itself  as  f  nlly  against  insane  as  against  sane  criminals  j  and 
_  i  the  means  adopted  tx>  realize  such  protection  should  l>e  rigid, 
JH  adjojited  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  criminal  patient,  and 
ill  aoeord  with  the  more  humane  ethics  of  o\ir  ci\iti:fiation. 

E.  C,  Seguin. 
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DR»  JEWELL. 

All  really  fruitful  discussion  in  regard  to  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  insane  must  be  primarily  directed  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  moral  sensibilities  and  powers  of 
insane  persons.  That  many  of  the  insane  are  not  morally  r^fl 
sponsible,  would  probably  not  be  disputed  by  any  one,  Bu^ 
whether  all  insane  persons  are  morally  iiTcsponsible,  has  been 
and  ought  to  be  questioned,  especially  when  opinions  vary  so 
widely  as  to  what  are  the  phenomena  to  be  included  under  the 
term  insanity.  It  is  admitted^  of  course,  that  the  individual  is 
responsible,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
for  the  consequences  of  acts  done  deliberately  while  in  what  is 
vaguely  called  a  healthy  state  of  mind^  provided  he  has  had  all 
needful  opportunities  for  knowing  the  moral  nature,  and  fore- 
seeing the  results  of  his  conduct 

All  the  arrangements  of  society,  as  such,  are  constituted  in 
view  of  the  great  fact  of  individual  responsibility-    No  speci^H 
lations,  however  ingenious,  can  obscure  this  fact  to  the  eye  0^ 
common  sense.    A  broad,  practical  distinction  emerges  at  this 
point  between  the  acts  of  an  adult  individual  having  sound 
mental  health,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  children,  natural 
idiots,  and  the  lower  animals,  on  the  other.    Acts  which,  whe 
done  by  one  at  years  of  discretion,  and  deliberately  dictated 
intelligent  purpose,  are  unhesitatingly  considered  criminal  anj 
worthy  of  punishment,  are  not  regarded  as  morally  wrong  to  thff* 
same  degree,  if  at  all,  when  done  by  young  children  or  idiots. 
The  foregoing  notions  appear  at  every  turn  in  himian  experienc 
and  are  contradicted  only  by  the  results  of  certain 
speculations  on  man  and  his  relations,  based  upon  either  physic 
or  metaphysical,  rather  than  practical,  grounds. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  seems  needful  to  consider  wha| 
is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  *^  moraL''    It  is  the 
applied  more  particularly  to  that  form  of  sensibility  of  man*! 
mental  nature  by  which  he  discerns,  in  his  own  conduct  or  ii 
that  of  his  fellows,  those  qualities  to  which  the  names  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad,  hav^e  been  assigned.  Such  are  called  mor 
qualities,  and  the  general  form  of  sensibility,  by  means  of  wMr 
alone  they  are  discerned,  is  denominated  moral  sensibility, 
*'  moral  sense,"  or  the  "  conscience," 

Connected  with  this,  as  with  aU  other  forms  of  sensibility,  we 
have  volition  and  thought,  which,  at  least  in  the  sane  or  healthy 
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individual,  are  brought  into  play  under  stimuli  or  excitations 
vising  out  of  the  domain  of  feeling  or  sensibility, — ^that  is,  when 
feeing  has  been  aroused  by  appropriate  objects.  Surb  excita- 
tioiia,  when  they  arise  from  witMn  the  sphere  of  moral  sensibility, 
tndtiDg  the  individual  to  action,  are  called  moral  motives* 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  volition  occurs 
guided  by  thought^  in  which  action  is  delayed  in  order  to  bring 
line  pasti  as  represented  in  one's  own  experience,  or  in  that  of 
^Am^  Itee  to  face  with  the  present,  to  guide  the  way  to  wise 
aad  beneficent  results.  At  every  step  in  conscious  experience, 
mdnding  actions  the  termination  of  which  is  outside  of  the 
individoaL,  constant  recurrence  is  had  to  that  polar  spot  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man  which  alone  determines  the  moral  quality 
of  human  conduct.  All  correct  thought  on  moral  subjects,  aU 
eorrect  moral  judgment,  all  correct  moral  conduct,  has  its  genesis 
and  ablains  its  guarantee  of  correctness  in  the  seat  of  moral  sen- 
nbflity.  This  is  true,  not  only  for  the  sane  individual,  but  for 
the  iniume;  not  only  for  the  psychologist  or  the  moralist,  but, 
tiMmgh  it  Uea  outside  of  his  domain,  it  is  the  source  from  which 
kha  jnriat  must  draw  the  warrants  for  his  judgments,  if  they  are 
to  n«  above  the  level  of  mere  judicial  dicta. 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  discussion  whether  moral  sen- 
ability  ia  one  of  the  original  endowments  of  the  mind,  or 
wbrtliar  it  has  been  gradually  acquired  in  the  development  of 
tba  Imman  race.  But  admitting  its  existence,  it  may  bo  next 
affljrmed  that.,  with  the  other  mental  faculties,  the  moral  sense 
in  all  probability  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  brain,  more  especially 
thaittTdiopeof  gray  matter  on  its  outer  surface  called  the  cortex. 
It  ia  traUi  many  arguments  rather  than  facts  have  been  offered  in 
fspport  of  the  view  that  the  masses  of  gray  matter  in  the  *'  base 
of  the  brain,^  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  or  even 
in  tiie  gaoglia  of  the  so-called  sjTupathetic  system  are,  equally 
lith  the  ocirtex  of  the  brain,  the  organic  seats  and  material  mech- 
itdsioa  at  leoat  of  the  emotions.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
afflmed  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  decisively  in 
favor  of  Ilia  brain  as  being  the  sole  immediate  seat  of  mind — 
that  i%  of  eonaeiouaneas  and  of  strictly  mental  operations^  at 
loart  in  man* 

Now  if  we  have  moral  sensibilities,  or  a  moral  sense  before 
vfakh  may  be  brought  intended  actions  of  our  own,  or  which  we 

Iaaj  apply  m  a  touuhatone  to  our  judgments  of  the  actions  of 
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'  €f  the  linDii^  vkeAiir  dindfy  or  i 
pnidnefd,  mi^t  m  Aose  different  wmys  occmkm  Sm 

lorbid  olaleB  rf  tho  team  are  known  to  ] 

,  tatter  or  nndl;  or^  to  go  Idgher  up,  in  the 
I  of  Uie  npipetitfli^  pOMOiBSi  aad  enMilioiis»  as  la  seen  in  the 
i  of  tbe  naraal  appetite,  on  noeoont  of 
i  ite  average  itate  among  perKina  aooonatod  hipalthy. 
Ko  fad  ia  batter  known  in  experiaiee  with  tnaano  pegaoiBg 
(iittng,aal  nowdoythewofd^^iiifiane'' in  its  broad  medieal  aeoaB) 
Uian  that  eaii^a  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  whieh  the  aenao 
of  right  and  wrong  is  in  the  moat  Tinmifltakable  annner  en> 
f  eeUed^  perterted,  or  even  appazenUv  abolifihed|  or  in  irtiidi,  on 
the  eontrarjr,  it  u  morbidlj  acute  in  a  high  degree — the  fact  of 
a  wide  departme  from  the  normal  tTX>e  of  feeling  being  a^cer- 
tamed  front  a  oompanacm  of  the  indlTidoal  with  hia  fomer  aelf^ 
and  with  the  average  of  other  apparently  healthy  peraon%  who  am 
atodied  aa  fiir  aa  poasible  under  the  same  eonditions  as  those  to 
whieh  the  inaane  peraon  haa  been  enbgeet,  ezeept  aneh  aa  < 
tn  eongenital  peculiarities  and  imperfeetiona»  or  aeqnired  < 
of  the  brain  in  the  insane  person,  to  whieh  his  peenliaritiee  of 
fading  nnder  eeartain  given  conditions  must  be  referred.  It  thna 
beeomea  of  the  higheat  importanee^  in  the  study  of  caaes  of 
petaans  alleged  to  be  irresponfiible  on  account  of  insanity,  to 
direct  the  doeeat  attention  to  the  condition  of  (he  moral  sensi* 
balitiea  al;  the  varions  points,  in  the  outer  relations  of  an  indirid- 
nid^  in  whieh  they  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  play.  There  i^ 
no  other  way  in  which  to  determine  Banitr  or  insanity,  and  each 
*2ii8e  must  be  studied  on  its  own  merits. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  so  much  in  deiermming  the  faH  as 

™  <l<^t4?rmimiig  the  degree  of  irresponsibility,  in  those  eaaea  which 

lie  nf»ar  or  within  that  rather  wide  neutral  zone  in  which  sanity 

aJid  insanity  merge,  often  insensibly,  into  each  other.    No  eri- 

haa  thus  Ur  been  found,  nor  in  ntjr  optaian  will  be^  br 
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tiie  application  of  which  to  concrete  cases  the  inherent  diffi- 
cnltie^  they  present  can  be  surmounted.  There  is,  however,  a 
gf oerrml  criterion  for  determining  the  fact  of  moral  insanity,  and 
il  U  that  a  person  to  he  considered  irresponsible  for  his  conduct 
nniet  be  tmable  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  right 
md  wrong  of  an  act. 

I  now  turn  to  cases  in  which  morbid  changes  in  the  moral 

ibilities  are  either  not  present,  or  are  not  the  most  promi- 

;  eharacteristic  of  mental  aberration.    This  class  of  cases  as 

tiole  is  the  most  perplexing  to  the  student,  for  in  many  the 

^^bnil  «cnse  seems  to  remain  in  part,  or  even  wholly,  in  a  nor- 

aaal  istata. 

At  least  three  great  groups  of  cases  of  insanity  deserv^e 
noCiee,  which  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  moral  sense.  They 
ire  BB  follows : 

Mrst  Those  cases  in  which    the    individual  becomes  the 

I  cobjeet  of  a  more  or    less    endm-ing    impulse,    or   strain    of 

I  Qrgrat  incUnatioa,  toward  a  particular  wrong  or  criminal  act — to 

pureoe  some  course  of  wrong  conduct  in  spite  of  the  disapproval 

«f  hit  own  conscience  or  moral  sense.    Such  persons  will  often 

frinkly  admit  that  they  had  positive  convictions,  before  and  at 

i  Qio  tilii6  of  doing  an  act^  that  it  was  wrong.    Such  an  admission, 

I  nl  ecmreet  »^  aside  that  capital  legal  criterion  of  responsibility 

wld4^  holds  that,  to  be  irresponsible,  the  Individual  must  b^  in 

,  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  know  that  his  act  was  wi*ong. 

I  Baft  tll€re  oaii  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  cases  occur,  with  con- 

rideraUe  frequency,  in  which,  on  account  of  disease,  or,  at  any 

rate,  dtaardered  action  of  the  brain,  a  more  or  less  sudden  and 

powterfid  (or  in  rarer  cases  an  enduring)  impuise  arLses  in  the 

mindt  bearing  the  individual  onward  to  action  in  spite  of  the 

naiKmstraDoe  of  the  conscience,  or  the  force  of  habit,  or  of  any 

IHroRUDed  fears  of  the  penalties  of  the  law.    The  only  correct 

I  mode  of  Ktndjing  this  class  of  cases  of  mental  disonler  ade- 

IqtttteljF  i»  to  consider  them  in  the  light  afforded  by  tlie  facts 

[rf  chOd  life,  in  which  impulses  are  relatively  so  strong,  and 

relatively  so  weak,  proceeding  from  this  phase  of  normal 

ezpeErience  to  the  action,   or  tendencies  to  impulsive 

ii*tfoU,  of  which  all  persons  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in 

difi  way  of  speaking  or  acting  under  impulse*    With  the  knowl- 

fflfe  gained  in  tlii^  way,  the  study  may  be  carried  up  to  cases 

of  aeltial  dangerous  aberration,  involving  insane  impulse.    Fro- 
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quent  examples  of  this  form  of  insanity  (often^  though  m 
always,  including  lowering  or  even  temporary  obscuration  < 
the  moral  seiise)  are  found  in  connection  with  epilepsy. 

No  group  of  cases  of  insanity  presents  more  surprising  < 
startling  features  than  this,  or  offers  greater  difficulties  to  th 
medical  jurist,  especially  if  the  moral  sensibilities  remain,  as  thei 
sometimes  do  in  such  cases^  comparatively  free  fi^om  obscui-atioi? 
No  fixed  criterion  of  moral  responsibility  can  be  laid  down,  to  b 
employed  by  persons  unacquainted  with  this  subject  in  dealinj 
with  these  cases.  There  is  no  present  prospect  that  one  evei 
will  be*  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  only  scientific  ati^ 
practical  mode  of  procedure,  is  for  persons  practically  familial 
as  far  as  may  be,  with  healthy  and  morbid  mental  action,  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts  of  a  case,  and  then  compare  the  resul 
of  the  study  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  workings  of  average  healthy  minds,  imder  as  nearly  as  poi 
sible  the  same  conditions, 

8ec(nid,  There  is  another  general  form  of  insanity  closely 
related  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  d&ngex- 
ous  and  difficult — namely,  '*  delusional^  insanity.    It  includes, 
as  a  necessary  factor,  a  more  or  less  fixed  belief  in  a  certain 
state  of  facts  which  really  does  not  exist  as  the  individual  sup* 
poses*    In  this  delusion  are  generally  involved  personal  rights 
or  duties,  so  that  the  false  belief  dictates  often  the  most  extreme 
action  in  either  suicidal  or  homicidal  directions.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied  th^ 
facts,  that  cases  of  this  form  of  insanity  occur  in  which  th( 
individual  is  led  to  the  commission  of  grave  crimes,  and 
which  the  subject  is  absolutely  devoid  of  moral  responsibility 
no  matter  in  how  sensitive  a  condition  the  moral  sense  may  b< 
found,  upon  presenting  to  it  a  case  involving  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.    This  form  of  insanity  is  perhaps  c 
all  others  the  easiest  to  simulate,  and,  when  simulated,  the  mod 
difficult  to  expose. 

TMrd,  There  is  another  great  group  of  cases,  in  which  pro 
found  modifications  of  the  moral  sense  do  not  exist,  nor  anj 
single  definite  morbid  impulse  arising  from  disordered  emotion 
90  often  seen  in  impulsira  monomania  or  the  simpler  fonns  oi 
insanity  of  feeling;  but  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  lack  oj 
ooDsecutiveness  in  mental  action.  No  single  train  of  thought 
feeling  is  adheied  to  for  any  considerable  period  in  tim< 
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■fef ore  one  mental  process  has  been  completed,  it  is  abandoned 
far  another,  and  this  again  for  another.  This  condition  is 
^■oA  to  e^ist  in  mania  with  delirium.  Delirium,  however 
PHKeed,  involves  moral  irresponsibility'  in  various  degrees. 
li  aI»o  frequently  exhibits  delusions,  insane  impulses,  obscnr- 
■tioii  of  the  moral  sense,  etc.  In  short,  this  form  of  insanity, 
in  which  want  of  eonsecutiveness  in  mental  action  is,  perhaps, 
the  moot  prominent  characteristie,  is  complex.  This  group  of 
wcg  piresents  comparatively  few  difficulties  to  the  medical 
jttnBt^  or  even  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

The  gronps  of  cases  of  insanity  which  have  been  outlined  do 
lot  exhaust  the  list.  But  in  all,  moral  responsibility'  is  more  or 
ten  impaired.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  pretended  that  the  groups 
at  aU  points  distinct.  Pure  t^^es  of  the  different 
of  insanity  are  not  often  met  with. 

I  now  proceed  to  collect  and  to  briefly  discuss  the  criteria  of 
raeponstbility  which  have  been  applied  in  our  courts,  in  criminal 
tlUs  in  which  insanity  of  the  criminal  is  alleged.    They  are : 

First  Has  the  prisoner  the  capacity  to  distingnish  right  from 
wrong,  especially  in  relation  to  the  act  for  which  he  is  brought 
totriaiT 

Sectmd,  ]>id  the  prisoner  act  under  a  delusion,  or  nnder  a 
MBeCi  based  on  a  false  view  of  the  facts,  such  as  would  have 
jmHIIiri  his  conduct  if  the  facts  had  been  as  they  were  erro- 
mcraaly  believed  to  be  by  the  prisoner! 

Tkird.  Did  the  prisoner  act  under  the  influence  of  some 
tmimlse  which  he  was  powerless  to  resist! 

To  well-marked  cases  of  insanity  these  simple  criteria  are  of 
emf  application.    But  in  irregular  and  complicated  cases,  or 

paiiodic  insanity,  or  in  those  eases  in  which  the  symptoms 
tat  UtUe  above  the  level  of  eccentricity,  they  are  almost 
The  right  method  of  procedure,  in  endeavoring  to 
detannine  the  fact  and  degree  of  responBibUity,  is,  as  already 
silted,  careful  study  of  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  and 
tlie  application  to  it  of  the  practical  criteria  to  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  average  healthy  human  beings,  observed,  as 
bM"  as  posttblo,  nnder  conditions  identical  with  those  under 
wUeb  the  criminal  act.  was  committed.  As  to  varj^g  degrees 
or  allien  nil!  rims  of  responsibility,  depending  on  the  degree 
**s  of  mental  aberration  in  any  possible  direc* 
more  than  an  approximation  to  correctness  of 
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jadgment  can  ever  be  looked  for.  Tim  question  calls  up  the 
snliject  of  partial  insanity.  No  one  who  is  familiar  in  experience 
and  thought  with  insanity,  it  seems,  could  hesitate  to  admit  that 
partial  insanity  may  exist,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  involvinifa 
one  single  mental  function  or  group  of  functions,  hut  partiJ| 
also,  in  the  sense  of  degree  of  aberration  in  any  given  direction. 
This  fact  of  course  affects  the  degree  of  moral  responsibility. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  denying  the  existence  of  "  partial^'  insanity.  But 
the  subject  is  too  broad  for  adequate  discussion  within  tiie  limite_ 
of  on©  brief  article.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  im| 
tance.  Now,  as  never  before,  perhaps,  will  the  people  of 
country  be  brought  to  tlunk  on  the  difficult  and  highly  pr 
tical  problems  involved  in  dealing  with  the  insane  criminaL 

Before  closing,  I  will  step  aside  from  the  main  purpose 
this  paper  to  inquire,  what  can  be  done  to  raise  the  juris- 
prudence of  insanity  from  its  present  low  condition,  in  whieta 
justice  is  so  often  baffled  or  defeated,  and  the  procedures  aofl 
findings  of  the  courts  made  the  subjects  of  open  and  contempt- 
uous criticism! 

One  great  stop  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken, 
when  the  laws  are  so  modified  as  to  empower  judges  of 
courts  in  this,  as  in  many  foreign  c-ountries,  to  call  to  their 
medical  men,  the  best  trained  in  the  study  of  mental  disord^ 
who,  when  called,  shall  have  every  facility  for  a  study  of 
case  in  hand,  and  whose  positions  shall  be  as  independent 
that  of  the  judge  himself. 

To  an  expert  commission  thus  called  should  be  assigned 
task  of  aiding  judge  and  jury  (after  due  questioning  by  001 
and  counsel),  not  only  to  learn  what  are  the  facts,  but  how 
estimate  or  value  them.     One  chief  source  of  the  abuses 
scandals  of  expert  testimony  will  be  summarily  removed,  wbi 
the  doubtful  privilege  and  duty  of  calling  experts  is  taken 
the  interested  parties,  and  devolved  instead  on  the  court, 
when  the  courts  shall  cease  to  try  hypothetical  cases  drawn 
by  counsel  rather  than  the  actual  eases  themselves. 

That  insanity  often  involves  practically  complete  moral 
sponsibility  there  can  be  no  real  question.    That,  on  the  01 
hand,  the  plea  of  insanity  is  often  falsely  made  and  succesisfi 
urged  aa  a  defense  against  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  £1 
fionie  flagrant  crime,  when  there  is  no  real  ground  for  such  a  ph 
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ii  Dotorioiis.  Tliat  public  sentiment  has  become  justly  inflamed 
agsinst  the  '* insanity  dodge  ^'  is  plain  to  all  But  inflamed 
pobUo  sentinient  cannot;  in  a  case  like  this,  provide^  though  it 
m^r  demand^  a  remedy.  It  is  the  shame  more  than  the  mi^ort- 
ne  of  the  criminal  juriiiprudence  of  insanity,  that  the  truly 
iniuie  ahould  be  miide  to  suffer  so  often  the  penalties  of  the  law^ 
tod  that  the  criminal  in  whose  behalf  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
UitAj  made  is  so  often  successful  iu  escaping  merited  punish- 
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The  whole  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  now  and 
fifty  yeare  ago  cxjnsista  in  a  recognition,  at  the  present  time^  of 
fact  that,  within  narrower  limits  of  self-guidance  and  self- 
thoy  are  precisely  like  other  people.  The  change  in  the 
of  the  courts,  in  the  same  time,  regarding  their  punish- 
it  has  arisen  from  an  appreciation  of  their  inabihty,  outside 
of  these  narrower  limits,  to  act  like  themselves  when  they  were 
juie^for  they  must  be  compared  with  themselves  at  a  previous 
tmie,  rather  than  with  others ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
ffV^oostbility  of  the  individual  is  very  differently  affected,  accord- 
h|f  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering.  Just 
ii  the  study  of  the  brains  of  insane  people  after  death  lends 
jfbahility  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  definite  changes  in  them 
kding  to  the  various  mental  diseases,  so  there  are,  during 
eertaiii  symptoms  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  that  charae- 
saeh  form  of  insanity,  which  are  as  different^  one  from 
f  as  the  distinguishing  features  of  rheumatism  and  pul- 
mamrj  ecmjsomptiom  To  group  together  all  persons  of  unsound 
iBStid,  in  analyzing  their  mental  state,  would  be  as  unscientific 
ii  lo  expect  the  same  physical  limitations  in  club-foot  and  typhoid 
fhrer,  and  the  result  would  be  just  as  disastrous. 

After  insanity  has  advanced  far  toward  producing  a  condi- 
lioo  of  the  mr^ntal  facidties  similar  to  that  of  the  idiot's,  whose 
Mtiftiift  art  imitative,  and  who  may  kill  a  child  because  he 

mm  the  cLu  4  ^^ a  hen,  probably  every  one  woidd  as  readily  rec- 

mpiam  the  irresponsibility  of  the  insane  as  of  the  idiot,  although, 
isainatter  of  feet,  their  Uves  are  then  to  so  great  an  extent  auto- 
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matio  that  they  very  rarely  accomplish  serious  harm,  as  cot 
with  an  early  Ftage^  when  their  insanity  might  not  be  sn 
Up  to  that  point,  what  most  of  them  do  is  commonly  more  of 
less  from  plan,  often  with  motive  and  premeditation,  not  seldom 
with  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  abstract  right  and  wrong, 
and  implying  in  very  many  an  understanding  of  the  nature  in 
general  of  men's  deeds,  although  with  an  incapacity  to  estimate 
all  their  own  acts  by  the  same  standard.  Within  certain  bounds, 
they  are  guided  by  considerations  of  self-interest. 

Like  all  other  diseases,  insanity,  excluding  idiocy  and  im- 
becility, is  marked  by  a  change  from  a  previous  state  in  which 
its  symptoms  did  not  exist.  It  is  entirely  different  from  reckle 
rufflanism,  systematic  brutality,  defiant  wickedness,  indi 
self-will,  or  any  of  the  types  of  viciouB  charactery  of  whateii 
degree.  The  mere  exaggeration  of  inherited  or  acquired  fat 
is  not  eufficient  to  constitute  insanity.  Contrary'  to  the  popi 
notion  that  we  can  never  tell  what  an  insane  person  is  likely ' 
do^  the  very  opposite  is  strikingly  true,  namely,  that  any  one 
familiar  with  mental  disease,  aft.er  once  having  made  his  diag- 
nosis, can  predict  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  what  course 
the  disease  will  take,  that  he  can  foresee  the  dangers  to  be  met  in 
its  progress  and  effectually  guard  against  them — ^  although  th€ 
community  refuses  to  regard  as  insane  those  whose  conduct  do€« 
not  consist  chiefly  in  the  unexpected.  The  diseases  of  wliich 
insanity  is  the  prominent  symptom  are  self-limited,  ending 
quite  definite  proportions  in  recovery,  death,  or  hopeless  incc 
bility,  while  a  large  percentage  of  erimes  by  those  of  tJie 
who  are  not  in  safe  custody  can  never  be  prevented,  they 
ing  from  the  criminal  class  in  the  character  and  strength  of  the 
motive  restraining  them  as  compared  with  their  impulse  or  in- 
centive in  the  opposite  direction.  The  fact  that  tlie  two  da 
are  constantly  confounded  is  due  mainly  to  a  confusion  in  ter 
rather  than  in  things. 

In  a  not  uncommon  form  of  insanity,  ending  in  comj 
destruction  of  the  mind,  one  of  the  early  symptoms  is  a  slij 
liiss  of  consciousness  for  a  few  seconds,  or  vertigo  of  sen 
minutes,  in  place  of  which  excessive  irritability  or  moment 
outbursts  of  uncontrollable  violtmce  are  observed — even  to  th€ 
extent  of  violent  assault,  entirely  unprovoked  or  for  a 
cause.    Later  there  are  marked  forgetfulne^s,  inattention 
proprieties  of  life,  exalted  egoism,  seeming  like  pure  self<^ 
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I  iod  wxkch  0(Hnpl«t6  loss  of  the  sease  of  ownership  or  value  of 
iipcipcrty  tbftt  disaster  or  orune  may  come  before  the  disease  is 
|Ki>giiixed  by  any  other  than  one  quit^  familiar  with  it^  and  yet 
^Btpo  thero  id  abfiolute  irresponsibility,    A  man  of  irreproaeha- 
Ufi  ehttTficter  id  pleased  with  a  prettj^  young  woman  below  his 
^Mioa  in  life,  and  marries  her  at  short  notice,  entirely  forgetful 
HRus  wife  at  home,  or  shows  some  still  greater  obliquity  of  the 
•me  kiad ;  another  steals  whatever  strikes  his  fancy  at  the  time^ 
I  and  IS  ready  to  forcibly  resent  any  interference  with  his  imagined 
[light  to  do  so;  ruins  his  family  by  reckless  bargains  and  expense; 
^Bers  into  extravagant  plans  which  are,  as  a  rule,  quickly  aban- 
KSmI  for  otherSy  or  attempts  to  murder  a  friend  who  tries  to  con- 
trol ^11^^  and  then  dies  in  three  or  four  years^  at  the  natural 
tonmnation  of  his  malady — a  complete  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
«al  wreck,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  doing  only  what  he  of 
jieeeesity  most  by  virtue  of  his  disease;  just  as  a  consumptive 
eoQfrh^  or  an  epileptic  falls  in  a  fit — easy  to  recognize  as  unable 
Ui  eootrol  and  guide  hunself,  and  yet  often  punished  as  a  erim- 
taal  because  he  can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  talk  rationally,  act 
lith  plan  or  motive,  mid  seek  what  seems  to  his  disordered  mind 
lb  own  interests 

The  insane  man,  capable  of  crime,  who,  according  to  Lord 

I  Baleen  definition,  is  deprived  of  all  memory  and  understanding, 

IDd  no  more  knows  what  he  is  doing  than  an  infant,  brute,  or 

■■U  beoflt^  constitutes  so  small  a  part  of  the  inmates  even  of 

HBanaasyltuns  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.   Generally,  the 

violent  a^  of  the  most  dangerous  will  be  found  to  proceed  from 

iQusion  of  the  senses^  whereby  a  friend,  for  instance,  is 

cen  for  a  murderer,  or  from  some  delusion  in  obedience  to 

wUeh  acts  are  performed  which  might  bo  natural  to  a  person  of 

impaired  judgment,  or  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable,  if  the  facts 

,ii|ggestod  by  the  delusion  were  true.    That,  however,  is  by  no 

^feons  always  so.     WhHe  the  mind,  particularly  in  epilepsy, 

^fcdA,  and  stupor,  may  be  so  chaotic  as  to  seem  for  the  time 

eqnble  of  hardly  a  sane  idea,  oftener  tliere  is  some  sort  of  logical 

Hisonmg  from  false  premises,  or  insane  deductions  from  cor- 

^Kly  observed  facte,  or  both  judgment  and  perception  are  dis- 

csaed.    A  yonng  lady,  for  example,  left  alone  with  her  new-bom 

dnld,  without  having  previously  shown  any  trace  of  insanity, 

built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  heated  a  clothes-boiler  of  water, 

threw  her  infant  into  it,  and,  upon  the  return  of  her  servant,  waa 

vob.  exxxrv.— NO.  302.  3 
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found  sitting  by  the  seething,  shapeless  mass,  smiling*  There 
were  other  evidences  of  insanity  found,  upon  examination,  and 
she  was  sent  to  an  insane  asylum,  where  she  said,  six  months  lat^ 
that  she  had  committed  the  deed  because  she  had  the  suspieifl 
(entirely  groundless)  that  her  husband  was  attentive  to  her  maid* 
Hero  are  plan,  deliberation,  motive,  patient  waiting  for  a  good 
opportunity',  general  good  behavior,  and  then  incorrect  reasoniuj 
from  false  premises,  irresponsibility  for  a  particular  act,  and 
recovery  f  and  the  crime  was  a  consistent  part  of  the  disease. 
however,  the  Pocasset  murderer  had  killed  an  enemy  with  wh' 
he  had  a  quarrel,  or  for  money,  he  must  have  been  held  to  answer 
for  the  crime  like  other  men,  in  spite  of  his  insane  delusion  about 
the  Lord's  commanding  him  to  saerifiee  his  loved  child. 

Where  there  is  marked  incoherenee,  and  when  tlie  crime  eo] 
mitted  is  contrary  to  the  known  character  of  the  offender,  usui 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  mental  condition  and  responsibility ; 
there  is  a  large  class  witb  fixed,   systematized  delusions, 
otherwise  rational,  whose  condition  is  almost  hopeless,  so  far 
recovery  is  concerned,  and  whose  history  is  one  of  increasi 
mental  deterioration  untQ  death.    If  they  have  false  sight 
hearing,  they  resist  its  influence  until,  in  iiie  progress  of  dise 
the  mind  is  so  weakened  as  to  yield  to  an  always  present  vo 
or  to  the  seldom  failing  vision,  suggesting  crime.    A  delusion 
false  belief  may  be  so  overpowering,  m  it  often  is  with 
insane,  that  nothing  has  sufficient  force  to  resist  it^  for  the 
being. 

Pure  uncontrollable  impulse  is  also  a  source  of  crime  am< 
the  insane,  especiaUy  of  suicide,  homicide,  theft,  and  arson, 
certain  forms  of  mental  disease,  the  sudden  impulse  to  kill  _ 
self  or  another,  without  any  motive  or  deliberation  or  delusion,  il 
at  times  quite  beyond  control  j  but  it  is  often  controlled  even  in 
very  insane  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  a  patient  in  an  asylum  wit! 
mania,  who  threw  his  knife  and  fork  violently  out  of  the  window 
so  as  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  the  crime  to  which  he  had  f 

t  strong  impulse — to  kill  the  physician  just  entering  his  room.  Thi 
feeling  may  be  so  strong,  even  toward  a  tenderly  loved  (*Mld,  tha< 
the  mother,  if  otherwise  rational  enough,  begs  to  be  kept  out  oi 
its  sight*  Allied  to  insane  impulse,  and  often  grouped  with  i 
under  the  name  of  moral  insanity,  is  a  condition  of  simple  loss  oj 
^ntrol  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind  over  the  lower  oj 
cifgamc,  periodic  with  intervals  of  depreBsioOf  appearing  in 
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jTOimi^  people  of  neurotic  tendency  or  developing  in  boys  at 
puberty,  in  girls  at  the  time  of  any  physiological  ehangOy  and,  as 
a  rule,  in  cottneetion  with  or  ending  in  some  other  form  of  insan- 
ity or  suicide.  These  eases  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
murderers  of  the  type  of  Pomeroy,  who  differ  from  other  homi- 
ctdee  only  in  the  extreme  brutality  of  their  crimes  or  in  their 
lo^o  of  torturing  their  victims.  Uncomplicated  with  other  men- 
tal diseases,  moral  insanity  is^  in  my  opinion,  so  seldom  observed 
sm  to  oonstituta  one  of  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience ;  and 
then  it  is  associated  with  symptoms  so  well  marked  as  to  make  a 
diagnosis  not  difficult,  although  the  term,  like  masked  epilepsy, 
is  freqaetntly  resorted  to  as  a  cover  for  respectable  dnmkards,  or 
thievee,  or  murderers,  or  to  furnish  a  willing  jury  an  excuse  to 
aoqnit  ol  homicide  the  man  who  kills  his  wife's  seducer  or  the 
joong  woman  who  shoots  her  betrayer. 

So  long  as  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  is  decided  upon 
the  groimds :  First^  that  there  must  be  other  evidences  of  insan- 
ity than  the  crime ;  secondly,  that  the  whole  group  of  symptoms 
nmst  correspond  to  definite  disease ;  iMrdly^  that  the  crime  must 
be  a  port  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  ]   and  fourthly j 
that  a  reasonable  degree  of  self-control  should  be  exercised, 
acocxrdtng  to  the  capacity  for  it  in  each  case — we  are  on  a  secure 
footiiig  \  and  these  points  must  be  decided  by  competent  author- 
ity, from  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
of  each  ease, 
Be^^ond  that  point  there  is  endless  confusion,  for  it  is  not  safe 
or  wia©  to  hold  a  man  who  is  insane  irresponsible  for  every  act 
he  may  commit,  especially  if  the  act  be  consistent  with  his  known 
eharacteTi  or  not  conforming  to  the  type  of  insanity  to  which  he 
bdoogs— *a  case  in  point  being  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  one  of  the 
L    atogea  of  melancholia,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  in  Edinburgh, 
H  xipcm  the  testimony  of  medical  experts,  for  an  assault  on  a  young 
Kd|d^.    If  we  once  assume  that  a  morbid  idea,  impulse,  delusion, 
^H  degree  of  moral  obliquity  is  evidence  of  insanity,  there  is  no 
sioppiiig  short  of  saying  that  no  one  is  sane,  or  perfect,  and  that 
nrevy  criminal  is  insane  because  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
I      mofal  eonoeptions  of  his  time. 

■         If  a  man  thinks  without  reason  that  he  is  a  great  financier  he 

^  i%  though  deluded,  by  no  means  necessarUy  insane,  as  is  one 

whose  delasion  is  that  he  is  President  of  the  United  States,    To 

a  man  for  murder  on  the  ground  that  he  has  the  belief, 


* 
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whether  well  founded  or  not,  that  he  is  an  illegitimate  child, 
example,  especially  if  he  is  himself  licentious,  is  simply  absn 
Indeed,  every  one  in  his  worst  moments  says  and  does  thiugi 
inconsistent  with  his  best ;  and  the  delusions  of  sane  people  are 
hardly  less  extraordinary  tiian  those  of  the  insane — diif erin  g  from 
them  in  not  being  characteristic  of  disease,  in  being  kept  wit 
bounds,  and  in  not  being  marked  by  morbid  progress* 

The  essential  feature  of  insanity  is  loss  of  power  of  self-j 
ance  and  self-control,  which,  in  all  degrees,  I  should  be  urns 
to  accept  as  necessarily  indicating  mental  disease,  unless  I  fot 
other  proof  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  insanity  must  not  be  cc 
founded  with  the  delirium  of  fever  or  the  incapacity  due  to  ale 
hoi  and  drugs.  Nor  is  the  insane  man's  loss  of  self-control 
complete,  but  rather  partial,  it  being  necessary,  before  crime 
committed,  that  there  should  be  present  at  the  same  time  :  Fit 
the  motive  or  impulse,  including  delusions,  illusions,  and  haUu^ 
nations;  secondly^  the  oppoHunityy  thirdly^  the  lack  of  poi 
of  resistance.  The  homicidal  or  suicidal  iiapulse  is  very  apt  to 
disappear  with  the  mere  presence  of  another  person;  the  mc 
violent  frenzy  subsides  in  seclusion;  weeks  will  often  be  spent ' 
the  insane  in  waiting  for  favorable  opportunities  for  a  preme 
tated  murder;  the  determined  insane-suicide  sometimes  dis 
suspicion  by  neglecting  chances  for  self -destruction  for  a  loi 
time,  in  order  that  he  may  kill  himself  in  a  particular  way- 
fact  that  is  so  strikingly  true  that,  of  the  criminals  acquitted 
crime,  by  virtue  of  insanity,  in  England,  and  sent  to  the  asylum 
for  criminal  insane,  very  nearly  one-half  were  not  suspected 
being  insane  at  the  time  of  their  offense  against  the  laws. 
insane  asylums,  some  of  the  inmates  can  at  times  exercise  gre 
control  over  themselves,  although  not  always  to  be  depend^ 
upon  to  do  so ;  and  the  vast  majority  are,  within  certain  hmif 
amenable  to  the  mild  discipline  of  these  institutions,  where 
reminder  and  incentive  to  beiave  well  are  ever  present ;  but 
kind  of  treatment  is  only  successful  where  physicians  and  attend^ 
ants  are  trained  by  long  experience  to  avoid  sources  of  irritatic  ^ 
and  to  be  on  the  con8tant  watch  for  indications  of  excitement  i 
violence*  It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  numy  of  the  otherwise  qc 
irresponsible  insane  can  conduct  themselves  for  a  great  porti^ 
of  the  time  with  propriety,  if  there  is  some  one  constantly  pr 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  while  without  that  imme 
ate  influence  they  are  quite  at  sea.   Their  daily  Uvob  must  be  f 
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of  slight  rewards  and  gentle  punislimentaf  but  the  laws  fail  to 
deter  them  from  acts  of  a  criminal  or  e\il  nature,  because  their 
inftnence  is  too  remote.  Their  responsibOitj  was  assumed  and 
tbeir  punishment  demanded  by  the  world  for  a  dozen  centuries, 
with  a  result  which  was  simply  degrading  to  society,  inefacient  of 
iIb  pfurposa,  and  calculated  to  lower  the  respect  of  the  community 
fbr  ih6  law.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  criminal-insane  must  be 
^dMtroyed  as  one  would  kill  mad  dogs,"  for  the  comfort  or  pro* 
tictioti  of  society,  we  cannot  consistently  stop  short  of  carrying 
the  same  principle  into  our  prisons,  reformatories,  asylums,  work- 

^"philis  hospitals,  foundling  homes,  and  even  private 
Still,  society  must  protect  itself,  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
tadiviiiiial ;  but  it  would  be  hardly  justified  in  hanging  crim- 
tfuls  who  are  distinctly  insane  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 
place  of  custody  for  them. 
In  delusional  insanity,  particularly,  it  is  not  always  easy,  as  a 

of  exact  medical  diagnosis,  to  say  just  where  account- 
abflity  ends  and  irresponsibility  begins,  when  groundless  jealousy 
tm  been  fostered  into  insane  delusion,  or  at  what  point  silly 
nmuuieliig,  revengeful  hate,  or  depravity  and  lust  have  been 
indulged  to  the  extent  of  producing  real  mental  disease;  but 
before  such  cases  get  into  the  courts  there  wOl  be  hardly  any 
rmiionable  doubt  where  they  belong. 

Entirely  outside  of  actual  insanity,  there  are  very  many  con- 
ditioiui  affecting  responsibility.  Fully  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
ttoiisaiid  children  die  under  the  age  of  five  years  each  year  in  the 

States — at  least  one-tenth  with  marked  cerebral  symp- 
aod  a  veiy  large  proportion  from  diseases  which  can  hardly 
hSi  to  leave  a  serious  impression  upon  the  constitution  and 
amlal  organisation  of  some  of  those  who  survive.  Having 
«ieipi*d  fatal  injury  to  the  head  at  birth,  and  having  lived 
throagh  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  childhood,  to  be  almost  cer- 
tainly neglected  during  the  critical  stages  of  development,  to  take 
HkSt  dmncefi  of  evil  associations,  faulty  training,  and  bad  habits, 
— periiapi  to  be  stunted  mentally  and  physicaily  by  early  over* 
work  and  innutrition,  to  risk  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  cold,  rain, 


sod 


TOOW,  to  have  their  daily  path  to  work  or  play  beset  with  gin- 
and  demoralizing  literature,  to  be  poisoned  by  bad  »ir  in 
or  tenements, — it  can  hardly  be  strange  that  men  and 
njach  maturity  so  differently  prepared  to  bear  its  stndn 
mind,  lK>dy,  and  emotions  j  and  tiiat  physiological  processes 
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producmg  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  fevers,  rhcinCTl 
tiam,  injuries  to  the  head,  sunstroke,  excess  in  eating  and  dnnJ 
ing,  syphilis,  starving^  drunkenness,  lust,  indulgent  wealth  oi 
grinding  poverty, — causes  differing  widely  in  the  degree  in  wl 
the  individual  can  prevent  them, — produce  not  only  gem 
insanity  but  also  the  deteriorated  brains  that  fill  our  sdmshou 
infest  our  alleys,  and  constantly  perplex  jurist  and  doctor. 

That  the  possessors  of  such  brains  are  of  varying  deg 
accountability  cannot  be  doubted  5  that  many  of  us  owe 
escape  from  their  number  more  to  the  accidents  of  heredity, 
association,  and  education  than  to  any  merit  of  ours  is  equally 
true.  While  granting  circumstances  and  conditions  extenuating 
crime,  limiting  responsibility,  and  possibly  modifying  punish- 
ment in  such  cases,  I  should  not  maintain  that  they  are  insane  — 
a  doctrine  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  society  and  of  the 
worst  possible  influence  upon  the  criminal  class,  who  must  be 
held  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  good  behavior  i>ossible,  and 
who  can  and  do  govern  their  conduct  according  to  their  estimate 
of  their  chances  of  escaping  what  is  to  them  real  punishmeJ 
True,  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  boys  and  giifl 
in  our  reformatories,  and  the  men  and  women  in  our  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction,  must  be  eon^dnced  that  a 
part  of  them  are  of  distinctly  limited  responsibilit}^  Althot 
this  view  of  the  case  must  materially  affect  the  spirit  with  whii 
society  protects  itself  from  them,  and  perhaps  may  somewhJ 
change  the  method  and  character  of  their  punishment,  we  eanu^ 
regard  them  as  insane — we  cannot  lose  the  effect  upon  them 
demanding  that  they  shall  exercise  their  wills  to  avoid  evil  waj 
we  know  that  most  of  them,  when  not  drunk,  can  keep  out  of  cr 
if  they  choose,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  are  not  suffering  from  \ 
well-defined  disease  as  are  the  insane.  Unfortimately,  every  i 
in  the  community  feels  competent  to  decide  to  which  of  these 
great  classes  offenders  against  our  laws  belong,  while  only  a  f^ 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  accurately  observe  the  insane, 
know  the  strange  admixture  of  strength  and  weakness, 
responsibility  and  irresponsibility,  of  chaos  and  logic  in  '  ^ 
brains.  It  often  happens  that  the  very  characteristics  u  • 
are  sbgled  out  as  proof  of  responsibility. 

A  man  distinctly  insane  by  the  medical  criterion  is  irresf 
ble  for  crime  when  the  conditions  defining  his  legal  rei^onsit 
are  at  the  time  of  the  act : 
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First  Sufficient  mental  capacity  for  ordinary  reason,  refleo- 
tion,  and  judgment  Secondly,  The  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  as  applied  to  the  particular  act  Thirdly.  The  power  of 
8df-control  within  reasonable  limits.  Fourthly.  The  absence  of 
insane  delusion  overpowering  reason — the  character  and  strength 
of  the  false  belief  to  be  judged  in  each  particular  case  and  not  by 
any  general  definition  of  insane  delusion,  that  being  impossible. 
What  would  be  an  insane  delusion  in  one  man  under  certain  (ar- 
eumstances  might  be  entirely  otherwise  in  another  with  different 
conditions.  The  farther  from  reason  and  probability  and  the 
more  persistent  a  delusion,  the  more  is  it  an  indication  of  some 
mifloundness  of  the  whole  mind;  but  an  insane  man  may  be  quite 
irresponsible,  whether  his  acts  were  justified  or  not,  supposing 
the  facts  suggested  by  his  delusion  were  true,  provided  his  mind 
were  so  weakened  that  he  could  not  reason  correctiy  from  his 
false  premises. 

Chables  F.  Folsom. 
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In  the  maze  of  confused  and  conflicting  utterance  about  cm 
service  reform,  only  one  thing  is  distinctly  articulate — the  dis 
tressing  vagueness  that  obscures  the  whole  subject 

There  has  been  a  cry  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the 
Union,  for  silver  and  for  gold.  Here  in  each  instance  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  a  coherent  image — something  definite  and 
tangible.  But  when  one  says  he  favors  civil  service  reform, 
nobody  knows  what  he  means,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  know 
himself.  All  desire  that  the  offices  shall  be  filled  by  men  both 
competent  and  honest;  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not 
civil  service  reform.  For  in  these  last  years  men  of  acknowledged 
capacity  and  integrity  (Collector  Arthur)  have  been  removed  in 
the  alleged  interest  of  civil  service  reform.  We  must  grope  our 
way  through  a  multitude  of  words  and  phrases,  gathering  some- 
thing here  and  something  there,  always  in  danger  of  stumblingi 
that  we  may  haply  reach  a  coherent  whole. 

Approadiing  the  subject  negatively,  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment to  civil  office  hitherto  in  use  is  held  to  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  civil  service  reform — so  faulty  that  it  admits  of  no 
amendment;  it  must  be  wholly  set  aside.  It  is  reproachfully 
termed  '^  the  machine,"  and  so  odious  is  this,  that  one  who  believes 
in  its  continuance  is  himseLf  affected  with  the  taint  of  it,  and  is 
ipso  facto  unfitted  for  holding  office,  however  worthy  he  may  be 
in  every  other  respect;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  every 
officer  now  in  office  came  into  office  and  honor  through  this  dis- 
credited machine.  While  there  is  here  much  exaggeration,  it  is 
to  be  admitted  that  this  machine  has  become  rusty;  that  there 
are  screws  loose  in  it;  that  it,  like  all  things  human,  is  con-  ; 
stantiy  in  need  of  repair.  But  civil  service  reform  will  have  none  : 
of  this — only  a  brand-new  machine.  j 

When  we  inquire  what  this  new  machine  is,  the  fog  again  i 
confronts  us.    Some  want  fixed  terms  and  rotation  in  office;  | 
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^be  nut  entniBee  to  the  Bervice  through  competitiye  examini^ 

^k;  some  tlirough  the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress; 

^pne  would  have  Congressmen  prohibited  from  interfering ;  some 

H^m«8i  that  coastitnents  cease  importuning  Congressmen  for 

^^tntcoexits;  some  wonld   prohibit  Government  officers  from 

takmg  part  in  political  management, — according  to  a  famous 

cse<mtive  order  not  likely  to  be  repeated, — and  wonld  exempt 

such  officers  from  political  aflseesments. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject,  the  recent 

XlMaelittdetta    Republican   Convention    declared     loudly    for 

^getemiy  and  with  much  of  detail ;  yet  it  at  the  same  time  declared 

|bl  the  late  administration  had  ^'  vindicated,  hi  an  unparalleled 

^htest,  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Executive  ofBce." 

(Ths  reference  here  is  to  the  appointment  of  Robertson  to  the 

Ni!w  York  collectorship.)    Yet  that  appointment  was  made,  con- 

ftts«*dlyt  IIS  a  reward  for  political  service  j  and  to  accomplish 

tfaiSi  a  competent  and  faithful  officer  was  removed  in  the  middle 

oC  liw  term ;  and  to  make  compensatory  provision  for  this  officer, 

somerona  disturbing  displacements  of  officers  in  the  diploumtie 

ierriee  took  place.    It  would    seem,  from  the  Massachusetts 

dcdamtioiiy  that  civil  ser\'ice  reform  is  subordinate  to  Executive 

itiigoney* 

Mr*  Pendleton^s  bill  applies  only  to  the  **  subordinate  "  officers 
in  the  gi'Cfit  departments — to  the  mere  clerical  force.  But  the 
leaching  of  the  doctrinaires  on  this  subject  has  no  such  limita- 
tifm ;  it  seeks  to  est*iblish  a  graded  ser^dce,  with  entrance  only 
St  the  lowest  round  and  progressive  advancement ;  ^th  tenure 
dmrmg  good  behavior — that  is,  life  tenure,  the  same  as  that  of 
thu  jnstiees  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that,  under  this  plan,  aU 
tbe  eatecutive  offices  below  the  cabinet — postmasters,  revenue 
oOooHi  the  diplomatic  coi^s — shall  hold  for  life. 

In  a  word,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  the  civil  service  the 
mlea  and  methods  of  the  military  service.  The  propriety  of  this 
is  Iho  inquiry  before  us-  At  the  threshold,  it  must  be  admitted 
diai  this  proposition  grates  harshly  upon  republican  ears.  The 
I  legalar  army  and  the  republic  are  traditioned  enemies.  They 
iatagtmixe  each  other  at  every  point.  The  army,  in  its  separa- 
tiCMi  bottt  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  its  organic  unity,  in  its 
power  in  arms  and  discipline,  and  its  subordination  to  the  will 
if  <me  num^  has,  when  large,  in  every  age,  been  a  power  greater 
Uttii  the  atate  itself.    To-day  in  Prance  the  republic  lives  by  the 
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gufferance  of  the  anny,  and  such  is  the  jealousy  of  onr  Conj 
of  our  little  army  that  its  pay  is  with  difficulty  voted.     It  is  no 
proposed  to  put  our  civil  service,  with  its  half -million  of  offioei! 
it  may  he,  on  the  same  basis.   Entrance  into  the  army  is  throi] 
the  narrow  portal  of  West  Point — so  narrow  that  those  w| 
enter  are  favorites  of   fortune;    within   they  remain  for  life,** 
exempt  from  life's  vicissitudes ;  advancing  in  regular  gradation 
from  office  to  office,  from  honor  to  honor,  wholly  separate  from 
Uie  rest  of  the  community,  subordinate  only  to  one ;  by  organ- 
ization and  discipline  welded  into  one  body,  with  one  soul — th^ 
of  its  supreme  commander.    Henceforth,  entrance  into  the  citH 
service  is  to  be  through  the  narrow  portal  of  competitiv*^,  exam- 
ination, practically  limiting  entry  to  the  graduates  uf  collegi 
thus  admitting  a  Pierce  and  excluding  a  Ldncoln ;  the  fav< 
few  thus  admitted  remaining  for  life;  exempt,  likewise,  froi 
vicissitudes ;   advancing,  likewise,  in  regular  gradation,  higher 
and  higher ;  a  class  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  communi 
and  bound  together  by  a  common  interest  and  a  common  snl 
ordination  to  one  man,  he  also  the  commander-in-chief  of 
army — the  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  this  reform  is  accomplished,  the  President  will  have  i 
one  hand  the  army  and  its  adjunct — the  navy — obedient  to 
will ;  in  the  other,  the  far  greater  army  of  office-holders, 
fying  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  republic — a  mighty  polil 
cal  power  also  obedient  to  his  will.    This  is  the  proposition, 
the  reform. 

The  picture  thus  presented  may  appear  overdrawn.  It  is 
that  neither  the  army  nor  the  civil  service  is  subject  to  the  mere 
will  of  the  President,  but  to  the  law.  It  is  also  true  that,  in 
any  regulations  that  may  be  made,  the  play  of  Presidential  dis- 
cr^on  will  be  much  larger  with  the  army  than  with  the  ci\il  se 
ice.  Still,  tmder  any  possible  scheme  of  appointment  in  the  ci 
service,  the  power  of  nominaHonf  under  the  Constitution,  re: 
exclusively  with  the  President-  Those  appointed  by  him  wOl 
held  l)y  him  under  the  tenure  of  gratitude.  Further,  remo^ 
for  cause,  involving  suspension  from  office  during  the  vacatio; 
of  Congress,  will  be  under  Executive  direction,  subject  to 
negative  of  the  Senate.  Experience  has  shown  that  when 
President  is  willing  to  "trade"  with  the  Senate,  this  negative 
of  no  importance.  Besides,  every  civil  officer  knows  that 
tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  legislative  action.    When 
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Plneddeiit  and  Congtem  are  of  the  same  party,  if  the  civil  serv- 
iee  officer  does  not  do  the  political  work  which  the  President 
may  require  of  him^  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  changing  the 
iennre  of  office.  All  these  considerations  place  the  civil  officer 
in  a  position  of  dependence  npon  the  Executive,  so  that  the  great 
Old  of  civil  servnce  reform,  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  patron- 
agi^  18  not  attained.  The  only  effect  is  to  incresuse  the  Executive 
power  at  the  ejtpense  of  the  Legidative.  It  iis  the  f  aehion  of  the 
htmr  to  applaud  this.  It  was  not  so  but  yesterday,  when  aU 
patriotic  men  rejoiced  that  Stanton  could  lawfully  ^*  stick, "  in 
obedienoe  to  Somner'a  famous  message.  It  is  true  that  the  friends 
of  chril  serviee  reform  do  not  contemplate  the  use  by  the  Presi- 
doiit  of  the  civil  service,  either  for  personal  or  partisan  or  politi* 
eal  €iid&  Yet  they  forge  a  weapon  which  he  may  thus  use; 
wliieh  a  Johnson  or  a  Jackson  would  undoubtedly  thus  use.  It  is 
a  maadm  of  the  republic  Hiat,  so  far  as  possible,  the  frame-work 
■f  Qarermnent  shall  bo  so  constructed  that  a  bad  officer  will 
^hve  no  power  to  do  harm.  But  the  new  plan  of  civil  service  is 
in  application  of  the  methods  of  monarchy.  It  is  even  com- 
mended beeaose  it  is  said  to  work  well  in  England*  Possibly. 
it  harmoniases  with  her  institutions,  with  her  hereditary 
poBseesing  hereditary  wealth.  A  pyramid^  whose  base 
ia  a  Taal  official  orgamzation,  civU  and  military,  with  life  tenm^e, 
haa  naliirally  the  throne  as  its  apex.  But  a  similar  base  here 
with  a  President  for  four  years  is  a  truncated  cone. 

Under  present  syeftem  the  members  of  Congress  suggest  the 
aosntjiationsy  and  they  and  their  party  reap  the  rewards  of 
patrcmage;  under  the  new  system  the  President  alone  would 
reaf  tho  advantage.  Where  the  gain  t  Why  the  change !  No 
doubt  the  present  practice  is  fuU  of  abuse,  but  wunld  the  new 
mm  be  lestsf  Is  tiiere  not  greater  danger  in  the  increase  of 
&Breiitive  influence  t  Already,  when  only  the  initial  steps  have 
baen  taken  in  tiie  new  movement,  does  not  every  one  feel  in- 
itiuotivety  that  the  Executive  power  would  receive  an  immense 
inareaae  of  weight,  and  that  the  Legislative  would  suffer  a  cor- 
n^cmding  diminution,  were  Congress  to  yield?  But  this 
msm^  it  against  the  President  when  neither  desires  the 
eoofliet^  Con^reasmen  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  Presi- 
^mt  is  more  competent  than  they  to  make  appointments 
■ilbia  tli*sir  district^j  or  that  his  integrity  is  greater.  The 
ILitfir  ia   not  without  difficulty.    The  Prudent  cannot  \iav«! 
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personal  knowledge;  he  mtist  relj  on  some  one  in  mi 
the  nominations  f  the  members  of  Congress  have  this  know] 
edge,  are  personally  known  and  responsible  to  their  sevt 
districts.  If  the  President  rely  npon  them  and  make  impro 
appointments^  the  fault  is  with  the  people  of  the  districts.  If 
seek  information  elsewhere,  it  is  irresponsible  to  the  district,  and 
leads  to  office  brokerage  and  the  scandals  of  a  kitchen  cabinet. 
The  much-denounced  '*  courtesy  of  the  Senate'*  is  the  single 
barrier  of  the  Senate  against  Executive  usurpation.  Without 
this  the  Senate  loses  its  independence.  The  slang  about  Sena- 
torial **  Bosses*'  is  deceiving  the  public ;  as  if  it  were  better  to 
have  one  supreme  **  Boss,"  an  autocratic  President^  as  if  great 
parties  could  be  organized  and  be  effective  without  leaders ;  as  if 
it  were  constitutional  for  the  President  to  push  his  fortunes  or 
emphasize  his  dislike  toward  a  Senator  by  a  nomination  offensive 
to  him,  and  yet  usurpation  for  that  Senator  to  refuse  his  vote  of 
confirmation.  The  danger  to  the  independence  of  the  Senate  is 
the  colossal  power  of  the  Executive  patronage.  The  ease  with 
which  this  overcame,  in  the  Senate,  the  most  powerful  Senator 
of  his  time,  is  of  recent  memory.  The  lesson  will  not  be  f< 
gotten  \  in  the  absence  of  the  *'  courtesy  of  the  Senate  '^  no  Se: 
ator  will  again  provoke  this  power,  and  the  Senate  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  Senate  of  the  Csesars*  It  is  true  tliat  a  graded  serv- 
ice and  life  tenure  fixed  by  the  Constitution  might  abridge  this 
power.  But  here  the  question  arises,  Is  not  this  remedy  worse  thaa 
the  evil! 

There  is  one  consolation,  however  deplorable  the  abase  of 
power  of  patronage  may  be,  whether  wielded  by  the  President 
or  by  Congressmen :  the  results  have  not  be^n  so  disastrous  as 
were  apprehended.    Even  the  "vicious  circle"  has  not  the  extent 
nor  the  extensive  influence  assumed.    Those  without  it  are  more 
numerous  than  those  within  it,  and  crush  it    '*The  command 
of  the  captains  of  tens  and  hundreds''  seldom  secure 
The  bane  of  Congress  is  not  that  the  members  have  too  maH; 
terms,  but  too  few. 

When  General   Jackson   gave   practical  application  to 
principle  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  the  oppositi 
were  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.    The  Executi' 
would  be  so  strengthened  that  a  President  could   perpe 
his   power ;   the  elections,  involving  great  personal  ini 
would  endanger  society,  and  the  public  service  would  ©veiy^ 
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wlMre  become  oorrnpt  Nererthdess,  the  practices  of  Jackson 
kavB  been  followed  by  every  succeeding  administration,  through 
in  the  changee.  Nor  have  these  grave  apprehensions  been 
TCalized — but  the  contrary. 

Before  Jackson,  the  rule  was  a  double  term  to  the  President, 
ibie  exception  a  single  term.  Since  then  this  has  been  reversed, 
Kdtlier  Tyler,  nor  Filknore,  nor  Pierce,  nor  Buchanan,  nor  John- 
•OQ  could  secure  a  second  term.  For  every  office  there  are  fifty 
applieatits,  and  but  one  occupant;  the  fifty  want  a  change  of 
President,  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  office.  This  force  is 
too  mneh  for  the  occupants. 

Nor  hBxe  the  elections  been  so  violent  since  Jackson  as  before, 
Mbatmm  and  his  party  in  1801  would  have  made  a  revolution 
had  Barr  been  elected,  though  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  After  the  unwonted  and  exasperating  events  of 
U76|  Ao  acquiescence  in  the  result  was  general,  and  the  bitter- 
mam  far  less  than  followed  the  election  of  Adams  in  1824.  Nay, 
file  daager  now  is  not  of  too  much  interest  in  the  election,  but 
of  tiKi  Uttla  Men  are  so  engrossed  in  their  several  callings  that 
tlwy  lia;vQ  no  time  to  give  to  politics,  and  the  tendency  is,  from 
ttb  Cttoaev  for  the  elections  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  idle  and 
villus.  For  this  lamentable  condition  of  things  poUtieal  it  is 
Kvo^t  to  make  the  civil  service  responsible.  It  is  said  that  the 
'Sidoos  circles,^  political  rings,  drive  good  men  from  the  polls; 
Ifafti,  forexample,  the  fifty  thousand  Republican  voters  of  New  York 
(Sty  are  at  the  mercy  of  five  hundred  Federal  officers  of  that  city. 
Bepuhlican  success  in  that  city  being  hopeless,  there  are  no  local 
Mepuhhcnn  State  or  city  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  part>'  poli- 
The  management  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
officers,  and  they  rule  the  fifty  thousand  Republican 
But  here  the  effect  is  mistaken  for  the  cause;  the  symp- 
toDi  tor  the  disease.  Is  it  not  quite  apparent  that  these  five 
hndred  rule  these  fifty  thousand  simply  because  the  latter  per- 
iBil  itt  We  live  in  an  age  of  in&iite  di\dsion  of  labor,  of 
Seroe  oompetition*  The  tradesman  or  the  professional  man 
give  his  entire  time  to  his  business,  or  hefaUs  behind  in  the 
Thttse  fifty  thousand  have  no  time  to  give  to  party  man- 
■geraeDli  and  are  very  glad  to  have  the  Federal  officers  do  their 
work  tar  them.  No  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  these  Federal  officers 
tlun  win  JtriftB  local  rings  in  New  York,  who  will  hold  these  fifty 
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ing  Democratic  factians — and  their  last  estate  will  be 
than  their  first. 

It  is  a  pleasing  theory  that  in  the  republic  every  man  is^l 
politician  and  mnst  do  his  own  political  workj  that  here  there  v| 
no  need  of  ft  special  "political  priesthood";  that  the  repubUo 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  political  duty  in  the  interest  of 
general  welfare,  andy  if  he  will  not,  the  basis  for  a  republic  do 
not  exist.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  business  of  politics  an 
party  management  is  a  very  simple  affair,  or  that  capacity  : 
tliis  comes  by  nature  to  the  American.  It  also  assumes  that 
every  citizen  has  not  only  the  aptitude  and  inclination  for  this 
work,  but  also  the  time  and  opportunity  to  give  attention  to  it 
How  would  this  theory  work  in  the  other  relations  of  life  equally 
important  to  the  public  welfare  f  The  common  good  requir^H 
the  faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  justice,  the  maint^^ 
nance  of  the  general  health  and  purity  of  morals.  By  the 
above  reasoning,  it  follows  that  every  citizen  should  give  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  to  the  exclusion  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
ministers  of  religion.  The  fact  is  that  the  business  of  politics, 
including  party  management,  has  become  both  an  art  and  a 
science  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty,  requiring,  for  its 
understanding  and  management,  high  capacity^  roenforced  by 
the  training  of  a  Ufe.  It  requires  a  special  dass  set  apart  to 
its  study — a  political  priesthood.  The  duty  of  the  public,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is  to  employ  only  the  politicians  who  do  good 
work*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  supply  will  follow  the  demand.  No 
tradesman  studies  the  wishes  of  his  customers  more  keenly  than 
the  politician  the  wishes  of  his  constituency.  The  politician  in 
a  democratic  country  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  its  civilizatioiL  If  the 
poIiti*'!ian  is  of  a  low  type,  it  is  because  the  people  want  such. 
Nor  can  such  a  people  be  protected  from  themselves  by  any 
outside  interference  short  of  subjecting  them  to  paternal 
government. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Americans  to  sneer  at  the  politician,  a| 
candidacy  for  office.    With  what  result!    To  get  rid  of  eithe 
Not  at  aU.    Both  are  inseparable  incidents  of  the  elective  system 
But  by  our  sneers  we  do  get  rid  of  truthfulness  and  manline 
and  substitute  fakiflcation   and  political  cant  and  hypocrisj 
The  professional  politician  professes  to  be  engaged  in  somet 
else.    The  candidate  does  not  openly  announce  himself »  but  pr 
curet  himself  to  be  aunouncedt  and  reluctantly  consents.    Indis- 
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enmiuatiiig  abuse,  overwhelming  the  good  and  the  bad  in  a 
eommon  obloquy,  drives  the  sensitive  from  polities  and  lowers 
i  the  tone  of  public  life.  The  first  needed  reform  is  to  stop  this. 
[Ib,  this  connection,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  politi- 
^^  achievement,  if  anywhere,  that  America  excels.  Nor  is  effort 
^BB  retrograde.  The  lawful  and  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
Hpsidential  contention  in  1876  is  **the  proudest  event  in  our 
'  lltitory  ^  f  yet  the  work  of  our  much-abused  politicians. 

In  the  discussion  of  civil  service  reform,  the  friends  of  the 

new  policy  are  wont  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  England.    Let  us 

imitate  them  here.     There  the  profession  of  the  politician  is  side 

by  side  with  that  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  preacher,  ranking 

them  alL     Gladstone  is  a  professional  politician*    Mr*  Forster, 

one  of  her  most  eminent  younger  statesmen,  recently  said,  m  his 

I  roct^iral  address  to  the  students  of  Aberdeen  University,  that  ho 

I  was  a  professional  politician,  and  that  he  presumed  some  of  them 

would  follow  that  profession.     In  England,  men  of  the  highest 

1  diaracter  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  office  and  solicit 

mpport.    AH  is  done  openly  and  in  a  manly  way. 

We  may,  in  America,  continue  to  sneer  at  the  politician  and 
I  m  "  political  priesthood,''  but  we  are  only  sneering  at  our  repub- 

fioan  system. 

L       II  we  have  a  political  priesthood,  it  must  be  paid.    Here,  as 

^B^where,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     Or  we  must  confine 

^B  profession  to  the  rich,  as  in  England,     There  is  a  transccn- 

^^btal  theory  of  politics  that  the  politician  must  labor  without 

ff^ward  or  the  hope  of  reward.     This  is  like  that  transcendental 

philosophy  which  reproaches  the  Christian  religion  because  of  its 

rewaids  and  punishments.    All  this  is  prseter-human  I     If  the 

^■fitieiaa  must  be  compensated  for  his  labor,  howt    There  are 

PBt  two  ways — he  must  fill  the  offices,  or  receive  money  ilirectly. 

H  the  latter  is  preferred,  then  we  shall  have  each  year  peram- 

bnltttiog  the  country  caravans  of  mercenary  orators — not  a 

plfaring  q>ectaclB.   There  is  a  fitness  in  the  politicians  filling  the 

oflaea.     It  is  in  the  line  of  their  employment.     The  offices  are  of 

I  a  politieal  nature ;  even  the  humblest  clerk  will  the  better  per- 

fiorni  his  work  if  he  understand  politics,     MiQ  was  the  better 

.   derk  in  iV     ^  office  because  he  was  a  profound  politician. 

ThB  acrvi«M-     -    ;  vrill  be  the  better  performed.     For  every  officer 

w31  do  his  utmost,  knowing  full  well  that  f aUure  wiU  bring  in 

the  opporing  party  and  with  this  the  loss  of  his  office.    He  mW 
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liave  the  same  inducement  to  do  his  work  well  that  belongs 
dTery  employment ;  for  upon  this  dependjs  his  retention  of  office. 
The  administration  of  the  Government  will  be  more  effective  if 
it  is  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  its  friends.  The  friends  of  the 
new  civil  service  recognize  this,  for  they  are  unwilling  that  its 
execution  shall  be  intrusted  to  those  who  do  not  approve  of  it. 
They  thus  make  a  political  consideration  a  ground  of  removal 
and  appointment,  and  thus  yield  the  whole  question.  jHi 

Under  civil  service  reform  teaching,  it  has  come  to  be  thoug^P 
immoral  to  consider  party  in  appointments  to  office  j  yet  during 
the  war  the  cry  was,  put  only  loyal  men  on  guard, 

"  Party,"  says  Burke,  "  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavors  the  national  interest,  upon  some  i)ar- 
ticular  principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.    For  my  part^  I 
find  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own 
politics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who  refuses  to 
adopt  the  means  of  having  them  reduced  into  practice.     It  is 
business  of  the  speculative  philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  er 
of  government.    It  is  the  business  of  the  politician,  who  is 
philosopher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  toward  the 
ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  effect.    Therefore,  every  honor- 
able connexion  will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose  to  pursue  every 
just  method  to  put  tiie  men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such  a 
condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into 
execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  in  the  state.    As  this 
power  is  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  con*,  i 
tend  for  these   situations.     Without  a  proscription  of  othe^H 
they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  preference  in  «fl 
things/' 

It  is  true,  tbe  offices  are  made  for  the  public  convenience, 
not  for  the  office-holders.    Still  the  number  of  offices  is  limi 
while  tbe  number  of  persons  of  equal  fitness  to  fill  them  is  v< 
^^^      great     There  must  be  choice,  and  this  must  be  governed 
^H      some  consideration.    Political  considerations  are  as  appropriate 
B  as  any.    There  is  something  invidious  in  the  suggestion  that  the 

I  President  and  certain  great  officers  alone  of  all  the  laborers  in  a 

I  Presidential  campaign  shall  receive  honors  and  rewards.    The 

I  ambition  of  the  humble  citizen  at  the  cross  roads  to  be  the  village 

■  postmaster  is  as  legitimate  a^  that  of  the  great  man  to  be  Pregi* 

I  dent.    The  objection  is  made  that  if  the  offices  be  prises  for  the 

I  SQCOeesful  party ^  it  will  produce  frequent  changes  in  the  ofliees — 
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eertei&Iy  ft  change  with  every  change  of  parties ;  that  this  would 
lie  dntnictlve  of  good  semce ;  that  the  public  business  should 
be  cond acted  on  business  principles.  How,  it  is  inquired,  would 
bufline^  houses  fare  if  there  were  frequent  changes  of  sub- 
ordinates T 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  frequent  changes  in  business 
bouses..  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  would  these  houses  fare  if 
the  head  of  each  one  wajs  changed  every  four  years  T  There  is, 
indeed,  not  a  single  reason  for  life  tenure  in  the  subordinate 
oAees  that  does  not  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  Presidency. 
The  lietplees  inexperience  in  the  past  of  many  of  our  Presidents 
cm  reaching  their  great  office  was  a  pitiable  spectacle.  It  will  be 
refiUed,  however,  that  grave  political  reasons  require  rotation  in 
the  oliloeof  President  Quite  truej  but  like  political  consider- 
alioiis  require  rotation  in  the  subordinate  offices. 

It  is  not  true  that  rotation  in  office  necessarily  prevents 
eBekoey.  The  introduction  of  new  life  is  oft-en  healthy,  How- 
efcr  tliia  may  be,  the  American  feeling  of  sturdy  independence 
and  poeooal  equality  is  offended  by  the  presence  of  an  official 
das,  wiUi  life  tenure  and  a  tendency  to  heredity.  Successive 
psaenSdoDA  of  the  same  family  are  frequent  in  West  Point.  The 
chril  eerviee  of  England  is  characterized  by  integrity,  but  not  by 
AmerieftD  efficiency.  The  officers,  who  have  long  been  in  office, 
move  along  in  a  somnolent  way,  doing  their  work  automatically, 
^Oovemment  functionaries,^  says  even  the  Tory  historian  Ali- 
•oa,  **aire  all  stamped  with  one  image  and  superscription ;  they  all 
moTe  like  automatons  by  the  direction  of  one  hand;  original 
Ibicmgiit,  independenc-e  of  character,  are  unknown  among  them,*^ 
Yet  lliey  bear  themselves  as  superior  beings,  and,  what  is  worse, 
fliey  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  less  favored  rest  of  the  com- 
mtmity.  Something  of  the  divinity  that  hedges  about  Victorians 
thfonn  seems  to  attend  her  humblest  officer.  We  do  not  want 
tbislme. 

The  Xjondon  "TlmM'^of  recent  date,  in  relation  to  China  says: 
^Tbeestahliftbment  of  competitive  examination  in  the  ninth  cent- 
ury, A,  D^  for  literary  honors  and  public  employments,  cramped 
the  Ttftttonal  mind  and  produced  narrow  heiids  as  infallibly  as 
ttsudim^  ''  '  ^he  female  foot"    And  it  maybe  remarked 

tlmt  tbe  saw^...  J.,  of  competitive  examinations  in  England  was 
seooeeMion  to  popular  rights;  preriously  the  offices  were  dis* 
posed  f>f  by  liie  ari^  But  here  the  adoption  of  tlie  same 
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system  is  in  derogation  of  popular  rights,  limiting  practic 
as  we  have  stated,  the  appointmentB  to  college  graduates. 

De  Tocqueville  apprehends  danger  to  our  institutions  from  the 
lust  for  office;  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  offlce-hunters  will 
overturn  the  Constitution  of  the  countrj^  for  '*  the  sole  purpos^^ 
of  making  a  clearance  of  places.''  This  danger  is  met  by  rot 
tion;  it  is  provoked  by  life  tenure.  For  tliis  reason  the  princi| 
of  rotation  was  impressed  '^pon  the  American  soil  in  ttie  ea 
morning  of  discovery.  In  the  famous  *' formal  lecture'^  addrc 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  theii'  minister  (1501)  to  the 
newly  made  Governor  of  Hispanola^  Ovando,  are  these  word 
''Also  let  there  be  change  of  authorities,  so  that  many  may  hati 
a  share  of  profit  and  honor,  and  be  made  skiUful  in  affairs 
This  pregnant  sentence  contains  the  whole  philosophy  of  rot 
tion  in  ofliee.  Or,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  **That  all  men  ma 
have  a  share  of  what  is  going;  and  so  the  strife  of  freedom 
indefinitely  prolong  itself,  and  no  harm  be  done.^ 

The  end  of  republican  government  is  not  artistic  admin 
tion.    The  republic  educates*    Blackstone  teUs  us  that  the  ji 
may  not  reach  justice  with  the  certainty  of  the  trained  judg 
yet  it  educates  the  people  in  law.   Webster  says  ownership  of  i 
soil  confers  dignity,  eligibility  to  office ;  the  possession  of  of 
educates,  confers  dignity.    With  a  reasonable  rotation,  evel 
citi2en  of  political  asx>irations  and  experience  who  reaches  mid<i 
life  and  conducts  himself  well  may  hope  to  crown  his  famOy^ 
with  the  reflected  honor  which  office  confers.    This  prospect  is  j 
motive  to  good  work.    This  is  the  peerage  whicli  the  republ 
offers,  not  to  a  particidar  das^,  but  to  every  one  who  serves  he 
RapubUcan  administration  often  offends  the  aesthetic  eye,  but  \ 
keeps  alive  that  free  spirit  without  which  a  nation  is  not! 
A  despotism  is  decorous,  but,  as  Montesqtdeu  says,  it  ctJ 
down  tiie  tree  to  gather  the  fruit 

Let  American  scholarship  be  loyal  to  the  American  spirit 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  thinking  that  this  article  is  a  ple^  f^ 
the  spoils  system.    It  is  not  so  intended.    It  presents  the  fact 
it  recognizes  the  situation  ^ — the  inevitable  in  our  system.    r>5" 
you  doubt!    Remember  that,  when  Jackson  introduced  the  sp^*ii 
gystem,  both  Webster  and  Calhoun  denounced  it,  yet  both  afte 
ward,  in    power,    practiced   it,  or  ac'quiesced    in    its  practic 
Did  they  change  their  opinions  or  yield  to  the  inevitable  f 
you  wiser  or  stronger  thin  they  T 
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This  is  written  in  the  interest  of  reform  j  notliing  so  retards 
ttiis  aa  the  failure  of  attempted  impossible  sehemes.  With  a 
Rtftsonable  rotation  in  office  (mere  clerical  offices  are  not  here 
referred  to),  and  a  selection  of  officers  from  those  eqnally  com- 
petent and  honesty  based  upon  political  considerations,  there  yet 
rcmainB  an  ample  field  for  reform,  into  which  I  do  not  now  enter. 

There  is  a  thought  on  this  subject,  now  eagerly  pressed,  and 
flMrefore,  it  may  be,  requiring  a  passing  notice.  It  is  sought 
to  make  the  spoils  system  responsible  for  political  assassination. 
Gmtaan  wanted  the  Austrian  mission.  True;  but  the  next 
** crank  ^  may  want  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  Shall  that  office, 
therefora,  be  for  life  t  May  we,  by  legislation,  tame  the  vagaries 
of  a  diaordered  mind  T  If  these  are  aroused  by  partisan  strife, 
wmgt  parties  cease  f  If  by  religious  emotion,  miist  religion  be 
lu-QScribedf  Is  election  strife  less  fierce  in  England  than  here! 
There  the  motive  is  money,  here  office. 

The  extreme  plan  of  civil  ser\dce  reform,  so  aUen  to  our 
tnstitittioiis^  is  the  teaching  of  doctrinaires  in  polities — men  out- 
ride of  practical  politics;  men  who  sneer  at  parties  and  partisan 
Worky  and  proclaim  their  independence.  They  are  unaware  that 
ffcey  thereby  imperil  the  purity  they  seek*  Paj-ties  protect  the 
republic  from  corrupt  legislation*  In  the  monarchy,  nobksse 
but  the  obscure  member  from  Arkansas,  or  Oregon,  or 
is  restrained  by  party  obligations — he  must  vote  with 
Ids  party,  and  the  party  as  such  cannot  advocate  corrupt  schemes* 
SaLuy  and  pension  grab  and  Credit  Mobilier  bills  are  non- 
pardMCL  Again,  the  republic  works  well  only  with  two  parties 
—  *  ^*  four  imperil  its  usefulness.     This  has  been  the  bane 

of  I  „  :  -  nch  Republic,  and  the  third  party  (Pamellites)  para- 
hrsed  for  months  the  British  Parliament 

I  nefTOT  read  the  utterances  of  the^  gentlemen  (the  doetrin' 
otrm)  <m  this  subject  but  I  am  reminded  of  what  CiceiH)  says  of 
C«4o—**  wisely  observed  and  elegantly  described,^  says  Lord 
Bteooi  *'(7afo  €»ptim€  sentitj  sed  nocet  interdum  reipublicm; 
bfuUur  enim  ianquam  in  republica  Platmis^  non  tunquam  in  fora 

William  Martik  Dickson* 
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The  continually  renewed  discussion,  on  the  i>art  of  society, 
concerning  the  sphere^  capacities,  rights,  functions,  duties,  and 
allowable  occupations  of  women  may  well  seem,  from  some 
points  of  view,  rather  ridiculous.  We  may  justly  ask  why 
women  require  so  much  more  discussion  and  preachment  than 
men;  and  may  even  decide  that  the  a;rgument  is  largely  super- 
fluous, and  the  sermon  often  impertinent. 

Further  consideration,  however,  discloses  several  grounds  of 
justification  for  this  social  habit,  from  which,  in  any  case,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  escape.  In  the  first  place,  women,  as  the 
most  malleable  part  of  the  social  organism,  are  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  first,  and  also  the  most  lasting,  impress  of  prevailing 
social  opinions.  They  transmit — the  phrase  is  becoming  classi- 
cal— the  organized  experience  of  the  race.  The  least  change  in 
such  experience  affects  them  especially,  and  hence  they  must  bear 
the  special  brunt  of  the  criticism  upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  subject  we  "propose  briefly  to  con- 
sider, social  opinion  is  of  very  real  importance.  Success  in  a 
professional  career  necessarily  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
taste  of  the  community.  There  must  be  a  readiness  to  consxdt 
women  physicians ;  a  willingness  to  educate  them }  a  sufficiently 
wide^read  desire  on  their  part  to  be  so  educated.  If  the  social 
prejudice  be  very  strong,  no  young  woman  wiU  dare  express  the 
wish  to  study  medicine.  Should  the  vagrant  fancy  arise,  it  will 
be  promptly  checked,  as  something  eminently  improper, — like 
going  on  the  stage,  or  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  at  a  drous.  That 
considerable  numbers  of  women  do  now  study  medicine  and  suj)- 
port  themselves  by  its  practice,  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  prejudice 
of  thirty  years  ago  has  somewhat  abated.  Women  are  admitted, 
inAmerica,totheStatetmiver8itiesof  Michigan  and  of  California,  ; 
and  sustain,  moreover,  three  separate  schools:  one  in  Philadel- 
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phil^  ODe  in  New  York,  one — the  youngest — in  Cliicago.  In 
Europe,  they  study  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Zurich,  Berne, 
Up6al&,  Leyden  j  have  a  separate  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
ire  admitted  to  examinations  for  degrees  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  also  at  Dublin,  They  are  members  of  various 
tnedical  societies,  contribute  to  various  medical  journals,  conduct 
kospitals,  perform  surgical  operations,  buOd  up  practice,  and  in 
other  ways  seem  to  conduct  themselves  and  to  be  treated  like 
other  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Tet  discussion  still  continues,  and  although  the  once  contin- 
I  opposition  has  become  intermittent,  its  crises  are  perhaps 
more  noticeable  on  that  very  account.  The  centennial 
aaotiiig  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  agitated  by  a 
raciewml  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  admission  of  women 
^ygicjana.  Their  cause  found  vigorous  champions,  but  was 
when  an  equally  \dgorous  opposition  supported  the 
of  precedent,  by  the  tactics  of  parliamentary  maneuver- 
ing* The  siege  at  the  gates  of  Harvard,  destined  to  be  as  mem- 
oniblei  we  believe,  as  that  formerly  laid  against  Thebes,  is 
itiD  maiiitaiiied.  The  echoes  of  the  fierce  battle  waged  in  the 
Unmrsity  of  London  have  scarcely  died  away ;  a  few  years  ago, 
tki  Society  of  German  Naturalists,  meeting  at  Berlin,  voted  to 
Spurge  itself  of  the  presence  of  women  **;  and  only  last  simi- 
mcr,  public  attention  was  called  to  the  formal  exclusion  of 
voniaii  from  the  International  Medical  Congress,  at  its  first 
nesting  held  in  England.  The  measure,  it  is  said,  was  taken  in 
obedienee  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  and  certainly  to  those  of 
ilia  ecmrt  physician,  Sir  WiUiam  Jenner. 

All  innovations  excite  opposition.     But  it  is  dlMcult  to  ac* 
^Bnnt  for  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  opposition  which  has 
Bmi  maiiifcsted  to  the  admission  of  women  to  medicine,  when  it 
m  fcsmambered  that  this  admission  is  no  innovation  at  all.   Wom- 
en proetie^  freely  in  medicine  so  long  as  the  practice  of  medi- 
ciae  wa*  free,  and  entrance  upon   it  was  decided  merely  by 
snliifBl  lEfSte  for  dealing  with  the  sick  and  ministering  to  their 
inftrmilies.    When,  however,  instruction  in  medicine  began  to  be 
^fBtemnliised,  when   universities  took  charge  of  it,  and   legal 
Bfendnrdft  of  qualification   were  established,  women   were    ex- 
Hued,  becmtse,  at  the  time,  no  one  thought  of  them  as  either 
•Mo  or  willing  to  gnbmit  to  the  new  conditions  imposed.    The 
aonastui  dinciplinG  out  of  which  universities  had  emerged  atalL 
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molded  their  etiquette  sufficiently  to  render  them  inaccessible 
women.  The  women  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  thoug] 
of  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  a  university  edm 
tion.  Thus,  iu  the  onward  current  of  progress,  the  womi 
physicians  of  the  Middle  Agea^  or,  in  France  at  least,  of  all  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Revolution,  were  dropped  on  the  bank. 
Women  are  now  merely  endeavoring  to  reenter  the  stream,  by 
adapting  themselves,  whenever  they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  things. 

In  this  effort,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
arc  not  always  the  most  real  ones.  In  this,  as  in  everything  that 
women  do,  the  question  of  capacity  is  often  outranked  by 
question  of  taste.  Whether  woman,  with  all  her  organic  im 
fections  on  her  head,  can  be  theoretically  supposed  capable  of 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  j  whether,  which  is  quite  a 
f  erent  question,  there  actually  exist  any  number  of  women  whose 
capacity  in  this  direction  has  been  fairly  tested  and  demonstrated, 
— these  are  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry.  But  the  most  com- 
pletely affirmative  answer  to  such  inquiry  might  still  leave  un- 
settled a  question  of  much  more  importance  for  that  large 
of  people  whose  convictions  and  actions  areimderthepermani 
domination  of  their  tastes.  These  ask  not,  ^'  Is  she  capable  V 
"  Is  this  fearfully  capable  person  nice !  ■'  Will  she  upset  our  i 
of  womanhood,  and  maidenhood,  and  the  social  relations  of  the 
sexes?  Cmi  a  woman  physician  be  lovable;  can  she  marry;  can 
she  have  children ;  will  she  take  car©  of  them  T  If  she  cannot, 
what  IB  shet  '^  Qu^est  ce  qu^une  femme^^  sud  a  French  journalist 
in  this  connection,  "  qui  fCest  ni  Spouse  ni  mh'e  t^  "  God,"  declari 
a  Boston  physician,  ivell  versed  in  the  counsels  of  Provideu 
**  never  intended  women  to  pi'actice  medicine."  Hence  the  inf) 
ence  that  piety,  if  nothing  else,  demanded  the  exclusion 
women  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

It  is  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  involved,  that 
handful  of  women  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  m 
be  considered  in  any  way  to  affect  or  endanger  existiug  arran 
raents  or  social  ideals.     Thousands  of  women,  from  manifcil 
causes  quite  extraneous  to  medicine,  remain  celibates  all  tiie 
lives ;  yet  no  one  reproaches  them  for  refusing  the  duties  of 
and  mother.     Thousands  of  women  earn  their  living  by  nc 
domestic  labor;  one  profession,  that  of  public  teaching,  practically 
thrown  open  to  women  only  during  the  last  half -century,  is  i 
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ymniged  by  them.  Yet  no  one  feels  that  the  f anndationa  of  society 
are  therefore  liable  to  be  overthrown.  What  is  it  in  the  profession 
of  medicine  which  exciteB,  at  present,  such  different  feeling  and 
iiieh  bitter  prejudice  I 

There  are  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  profession 
of  medicine  has  always  been  subjected  to  popular  misconcep- 
tionii^  and  the  odium  due  to  these  is  necessarily  shared  by  the 
wcn&eil  who  aspire  to  be  physicians.  Again,  by  a  social  fiction, 
h  18  aswuned  that  the  usual  employments  now  sought  by  women 
ire  to  be  filled  by  them  only  while  waiting  for  marriage,  or  as  a 
raworoe  in  widowhood  or  desertion.  Even  such  professional 
work  a»  leaching  is  expected  to  be  laid  aside  after  a  few  years, 
icid  tliere  is  much,  at  least  in  the  primary  grades  of  teaching,  to 
ffoeh  interruption  rather  desirable.  But  the  profession  of 
must  be  chosen  deliberately,  and  not  at  hap-hazard; 
from  %  strong  and  genuine  taste,  and  not  from  the  mere  press- 
ure of  economie  necessity;  it  must  be  seriously  prepared  for  in 
yoath ;  must  be  entered  upon  at  the  age  at  which  at  present 
msitjr  women  marry;  does  not  yield  its  best  returns  until  full 
mslimty  has  been  reached ;  must  be  adopted,  therefore,  if  at  all, 
fur  a  life-time.  Hence  is  required  either  an  accidental  celibacy 
or  a  delibenite  renunciation  of  marriage  for  the  sake  of  medicine, 
loeb  aa  la  not  dreamed  of  in  regard  to  any  other  work ;  or  else 
focli  an  adjustment  of  domestic  claims  as  shall  render  them  and 
the  praetice  of  medicine  by  married  women  mutually  compatible. 

But  farther,  apart  from  the  special  odium  attaching  to  medi- 

knowledge,  the  assumption  of  eapacit^^  on  the  part  of  women 
any  fcaowledge  which  leads  to  first-class  responsibilities 
offeods  the  average  social  idejd.  Again :  The  idea  of  mental 
trainlitg  aa  a  means  of  developing  force  is  rather  new  to  the 
world  in  any  aspect.  It  is  practically  almost  unthought  of  in 
rtgard  to  women,  who  are  habitually  estimated  by  the  measure 
of  tbelr  native,  untrained  capacities.  This  is  seen  to  be  inade- 
qoate  for  the  responsibilities  of  medical  practice. 

To  consider  a  little  in  detail  the  foregoing  topics.  The  as- 
iertion  that  medicine  and  physicians  are  permanently  and  pro- 
Bmndly  miimnderBtood  by  the  public  may  not  at  once  be  accept- 
ed. Yet,  it  ia  certain  that,  despite  the  familiarity  of  his  presence 
•ad  appearaDGCt  the  lait^-  know  less  about  the  doctor  than  about 
•ay  one  <*l»e  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  They  cannot  under- 
why  he  wante  to  dissect,  or  to  "  vivtsect,"  or  to  make  post- 
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mortem  examinations ;  why  he  stickles  for  a  pimctilioTig  etiquet 
why  he  is  fascinated  by  repulsive  objects;  why  he  can  find 
fathomless  mysteries  in  the  commonplace  miBeries  which  thej^ 
have  to  endure;  and  how,  by  any  process  of  reasoning^  the 
recondite  connection  between  these  mysteries  can  be  detected 
and  made  clear.  The  handling  of  familiar  things  in  an  unfa* 
miliar  way  is  a  process  inevitably  bewildering  to  the  uninitiated 
spectator.  There  is  something  uncanny  about  it.  Moreover, 
the  human  body  has  ever  been  esteemed  sacred.  Prom  the 
Egyptian  embaLmer  down,  those  who  have  dared  to  intrude  upon 
its  mysteries  have  been  branded  as  profane.  When,  from  th€ 
pressure  of  evident  necessity,  the  profanity  has  been  tolerated, 
the  toleration  has  only  half-repressed  a  shuddering  horror  at 
the  sacrilege.  The  violent  popular  excitement  recently  aroused 
in  fox-hunting  England  against  physiological  experiments  —  with 
such  effect  that  they  have  been  practically  forbidden  by  legiflfl 
tion — recalls  the  stiU  more  violent  agitations  in  the  last  centT^ 
against  "body  snatching,'^  and  the  legislative  repressions  of 
anatomical  studies.  Mr,  Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  latest  poems, 
draws  a  caricature  of  the  most  humane  of  professions 
person  of  a  **red-bearded ''  student  from  *'  the  hellish 
Prance.^  In  1794,  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  romance  of ' 
steinj'*  stigmatized  the  sublime  sean^h  after  the  origins  of  life 
as  **  dabbUng  in  the  filthy  secrets  of  the  grave."  The  same  biM 
timent  really  animates  the  modem  poet-laureate  and  the  wife  W 
the  elder  poet;  ^though  in  recent  times  exquisite  experiments 
have  somewhat  redeemed  the  theme  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  life  from  the  realm  of  "  filthiness,^  and  the  "anti-vivisection  ** 
prejudice  drapes  itself  in  the  pretext  of  philanthropy.  But  at  bot^ 
torn  the  feeling  is  identical.  life  is  a  mystery ;  the  attempt  to  pene^ 
trate  mysteries  is  a  sacrilege  j  and  terror  of  the  awful,  unkno' 
consequences  of  sacrilege  is  quite  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
sonable  apprehension  about  intrusting  the  care  of  sick  bodiei 
persons  who  have  been  forbidden  to  learn  an^'thing  about  thi 

Now,  the  introduction  of  women  into  a  sphere  regarded  as  at 
once  dirty,  horrid,  and  u-reverent  certainly  shocks  many  of 
**  finest  sensibilities  of  our  nature.^     The  feminine   unive 
founded  by  Tennyson^s  lovely  Princess  had,  among  all  its  school 
*^not  one  anatomic.^    She  could  not  bear 

•* to  Ape 

The  moaitroua  miUe,  who  eanres  Ui«  living  bound** ; 
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011I7  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  Giiblimest  self -sacrifice  could  she^ 
ig  eafioalty,  be  induced^ 

** through  m&Dj  a  weary  montlif 

To  ieam  the  oraft  of  heiding.^ 

The  poet  does  not  seem  to  doubt  her  capacity  for  mastering  this 
ipettiiaome  business,  but  evidently  feels  that  the  Princess  would 
bave  been  alienated  from  poetic'  sympathies  had  she  found  the 
tMk  oilier  than  repulsive — had  she  delighted  and  gloried  in  ii^ 
M  ft  imI  physician  must  do.  In  this  estimate^  he  strikes  the  key- 
note 0(t  average  popular  sentiment. 

That  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  is  not 
I  diity  work,  but  one  of  the  most  sublime  occupationsf  that 
Djsteiies  are  not  sacred^  but  embarrassing  masses  of  ignorance 
to  be  dispelletl ;  that  the  sensuous  disgust  attendant  on 
and  physiologieal  research  can  be,  and  is,  completely 
in  the  divine  flame  of  an  idea;  that  human  life  is 
I  precious  and  more  deserving  of  reverence  than  any  of  the 
^ysical  or  social,  by  which  it  is  environed— these  con- 
have  been  steadily  pressed  against  the  inert  minds  of 
the  nartaeoniDg  multitude,  until  they  have  at  last  seeing  for 
dMUMlvee  toleration,  if  not  acceptance.  The  odium  attaching 
to  tbe  stady  of  medicine  by  women  must  be  overcome  by  similar 
iftienn  The  charge  of  "  unsexing  themselves"  by  tiie  acquisition 
of  tbe  particular  kind  of  knowledge  required  in  medicine  is,  after 
aQ,  IfiBS  formidable  than  that  of  **  dehumanizing  themselves,'' 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  so  often  been  brought  against 
man  tor  the  same  thing.  With  those  whose  beliefs  are  not  a 
natter  of  reason  but  of  habit,  the  mere  repetition  of  a  fact  until 
it  beeome  habitual  is  sufficient  to  insure  acquiescence.  This  cir- 
eiDiiitftliee  goes  far  to  compensate  the  inconvenience  of  the  preju- 
£oe  engendered  by  the  mere  fact  of  unfamiliarity. 

Touching  closely  upon  the  universal  prejudice  which  is  prim- 
Htvely  rooted  In  the  terror  of  sacrilege,  comes  another,  which,  at 
tbe  present  day.  is  held  almost  exclusively  in  regard  to  women. 
It  if  often  aaid  that  the  work  of  practicing  medicine  is  neces- 
■fily  90  ooarse  and  disagreeable^  that  none  but  coarse  and  dis- 
ifffPf^ftbl^  people  are  naturally  fltt^  for  it;  or,  if  others  engage 
IT  '  must  inevitably  deteriorate  to  an  inferior  personal  and 
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Now^  liie  ^people  who  advance  these  statements  have  of 

themselves  been   Bick  —  have  had,  therefore,  frecinent  persoi: 
intercourse  with  physicians.    It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to  inquin 
whether  these  delicate  ones  have  always  found  their  own  ph^ 
sicians  to  have  lieen  rough-shod  brutes,  or  whether  they  consider" 
that  the  task  of  ministering  to  their  infirmities  in  any 
necessitates  coarseness  and  harshness!    The  tacit  answer  to  tl 
inquiry  is,  we  believe,  that  refined  i>eople  would  never  do  anj 
thing  80  eccantric  a^  to  consult  a  woman  physician*    She  must  ] 
force  *'  go  about  among  all  sorts  of  people,"  pick  up  her  practifl 
where  she  can,  and  the  process  of  "going  about"  is  often  allude 
to  as  if  it  implied  carrying  a  revolver,  or  seeking  the  escort,  of 
policeman. 

Of  all  the  social  bewilderments  with  which  this  question  isl 
fogged,  this  is^  perhaps,  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  and  the  mc 
exasperating.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  sphere  in  huma 
life,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  artistic,  in  which  delict 
— mental,  moral,  and  even  physical — is  more  essential  than 
that  of  the  physician*    The  preservation  of  decorum,  the  ma 
tainance  of  suitable  reserves,  the  just  balance  of  rights,  the  quie 
perception  of  feelings,  all  these  are  the  natural  correlatives  of  the 
deft  physical  touch,  of  the  intellectual  subtlety,  which  should,  j 
which  does,  characterize  a  true  physician.    What  is  there  in 
this  incompatible  with  the  classical,  not  to  say  conventional,  ide 
of  feminine  character  t 

There  is  another  consideration  mora  excuBably  overlooke 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a  physician  on  the  basis  of  personal  s^ 
pathies  alone.    If  the  interest  in  the  disease  be  not  habitua 
greater  than  the  interest  in  the  patient,  the  patient  will  \k% 
profit,  but  suffer.    He  may  gain  a  nurse,  but  he  loses  a  physicia 
Now  disease,  even  more  than  death,  tends  to  level  distinctiot 
It  dimiuishes  the  social  value  of  those  who  have  any:  but,  on 
other  hand,  it  invests  with  an  otherwise  jinattainable  int-erest  the 
who  are  quite  lacking  in  social  charm — the  stupid,  the 
and  even  the  vicious.    The  physician  is,  indeed,  the  owV 
who  can  "go  about  among  all  soHa  of  people,^  unb« 
uncontaminated.    When  the  priest  does  the  same  thing,  it  is 
cause,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  he  imitates  the  bearing  of 
physician. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  this  wide-spread  assumption*  tin 
women  physicians  must  be  inferior  to  men  in  personal  re&nem^ 
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md  social  culture,  may  be  found  in  the  conditiong  under  which 

|vQm«ii   have   hitherto  heen  obliged   to  study  medicine.    The 

foMiiqiiy  heaped  upon  women  students  of  medicine  has  been 

aa  great  that  many  women  of  refinement  have  been  repelled 

I  from   a   pursnit  to  which  their    natural  taste  inclined  them. 

I  Conversely,    many   women    have    entered    upon    it    without 

[liste    or   understanding,   but  merely  attracted  by  the  flavor 

fof   notoriety   and   the   enjoyment   of   something   slightly  tur- 

^baleot  and  very  eccentric.     Not  these  ignorant  women,  but 

soekity,  aare  to  blame  for  the  opportunity  accorded  to  put  forth 

tUrJibficird  pretensions.    A  Nemesis  waits  upon  the  rejection  of 

jttA  demands.     The  refusal  to  admit  to  a  disciplined  education 

and  to  submit  to  suitable  tests  the  women  who  were  really  fitted 

far  both^  has  merely  resulted  in  the  rather  extensive  education 

of  the  unfit ;  and  this  has  often  been  carried  on  in  the  very  least 

I  nutaldfi  manner  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise  for  the 

tions  of  delicacy  have  been  urged,  as  is  well  known, 
special  manner,  both  for  and  against  the  admission  of 
wonm  to  medicine.  On  the  one  hand,  the  association  of 
uromm  with  male  students  in  professional  schools  and  medical 
•odtetiaiiy  has  been  denounced  as  an  indelicacy  which  rather  more 
dhm  bord«*8  upon  immorality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treat- 
m&ni  of  female  patients  by  male  physicians  - — especially  in  a 
ecrtain  class  of  diseases — is  shown  to  involve  a  straining  of  deli- 
cacy which  cannot  but  be  most  undesirable,  even  when  it  is  sub- 
sii^ted  to  as  inevitable.  In  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the 
f^abBf  in  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  it  is  known  that  such  sub- 
tUBskm  is  not  considei^  inevitable — is,  indeed,  not  allowed- 
The  alternative  is  invariably  accepted  of  leaving  the  female 
^     hiif  of  the  communitv  entirdy  unprovided  with  medical  attend- 

■  ^fk»  m  Editor  of  thb  Pall  Mall  Gazittk. 

H      filEt  ThB  Octobeir  nmnber  of  the  ''Indian  Female  EvAngelint"  eupplies 

^K  M  iMlwnwttlH,  liiiii  II  of  eTidoDce  on  tho  disputed  point  as  to  wheUier  properly 

H  iivaldd  BiMlJcal  women  would  or  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  native 

H  iHlSii  of  lodiJk.     It  appevs  that  the  Maharajah  of  Pumia»  in  BuBdelctuid^ 

ifflM  to  IOm  Benbj,  a  female  medical  missionary  at  LucknoWt  to  treat  his 

i^Ui,  wbo  had  long  been  suffering  from  some  painful  intemal  aHment.    Miss 

dtSb^sp^nt  Mune  weeks  in  attendance  upon  the  Mahanmee^  and  happily  was 

^^Ht  to  effect  a  cure : 
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No  hard  names  which  have  ever  been  heaped  upon  the  woi 
who  want  to  study  medidne  can  exceed  those  once  lavished  oi 
the  presumptuous  men  who  first  forced  then*  way  into  midwii erj 
Afl  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  even  at  the  time  that  Chan] 
berlain  was  inventing  the  forceps,  the  term  **  man  midwife  "  wa 
aa  much  a  term  of  reproach  as  that  of  '^ female  physician^'  oftei 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  feeling  of  delicacy,  permissible^  evei 
imperative  in  itself,  was  compelled  to  jneld  to  tie  still  more  im 
perative  claims  of  superior  knowledge  and  capacity.  If  this  \ 
ever  been  accomplished,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  a  legitimate : 
ing  of  delicacy — as  that  which  makes  many  (not  all)  women  < 

When  tlie  time  of  her  depArtnr^  from  Punna  arrired,  fihe  wwi 
pneent  beraelf  at  tho  palace  to  take  leave  of  her  ror&l  patie&ti  o&  ._ 
daj,  the  ISth  April  laAt.    The  ICaha-Raui  reeeived  her  m  her  priTate 
and  almoet  innBiedlataly  dismlflaed  all  her  attendants  and  Imdiee,  bo  that 4 

migbt  bo  quite  aUrne  with  her.    The  Maha^Rani  then  said  she  wi&hed  M 

Bcolbx  to  make  her  a  solemn  promise.  Without  knowing  what  it  might  in 
TolTe^  she  was  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  at  lengrth  the  Maha-Rani  said :  ^*  Yot 
are  going  to  England,  and.  I  want  you  to  tell  our  Queen  and  the  Prince  aa^ 
Prinoesa  of  Wales ^  and  the  men  and  women  in  England^  what  the  women  h 
the  xenanas  in  India  suffer  when  they  are  aiok.  Will  you  promise  me  to  dt 
this  f  She  explained  that  it  was  no  social  change  in  their  condition  shi 
sought,  but  relief  in  their  cruel  sufferings.  She  charged  Miss  Beilby  to  givi 
this  message  keraelf  to  the  great  Queen  of  Enf^aiid;  not  to  send  it  through 
any  other  channel,  but  to  tiu&e  It  her8e\ff  or  her  M^sty  would  think  less  oH 
ith  Miss  Beilby  represented  to  the  Maha-Bani  the  diffioult^  she  would  haTt 
in  getting  aeeess  to  the  Queen — that  with  ns  it  is  not  as  m  the  East,  thai 
any  one  can  go  to  the  palace  and  lay  a  petition  before  the  natiye  soTereign 
Besides,  she  told  her  she  hardly  knew  wnat  good  it  would  do  if  she  could  dc 
as  she  wished,  and  take  her  message  to  our  Queen*  The  Queen  could  not 
make  lady  doetois,  or  order  them  to  go  out.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  even 
the  great  Queen  of  England  to  do  this*  '^But,'*  said  the  Maha-Ranl,  *^iii 
you  not  tell  me  our  Queeu  was  good  and  graoioiui,  that  she  never  heard  oi 
sorrow  or  suffering  without  sending  a  message  to  say  how  sorry  she  was^  and 
tiring  to  help  f  Did  you  not  show  me  a  picture  of  a  t^ain  falling  into  the  seoj 
wnere  a  bridge  broke,  and  did  you  not  tell  me  how  srieved  our  Queen  was  I 
Well,  it  was  very  sad  those  people  should  have  been  idlled,  but  our  condition] 
is  far  worse;  if  yon  will  only  tell  our  Queen  what  we  Indian  women  sufltei 
when  we  are  sick,  I  am  sure  she  will  feel  for  us  and  try  to  help  us."  MIfl 
Beilby  felt  she  cotdd  no  longer  refuse  to  promise  to  oonYey  thja  mei 
possible.    The  Maha-Rani  next  bade  her  write  it  down  at  once  (giT 

Cr  ink,  and  paper),  lest  she  should  forget  it,  and  added,  ''Write  " 
tor  Miss  Bahiba,  for  I  want  tx)  put  it  in  a  locket,  and  you  are  to  v. 
locket  round  your  neck  till  you  see  our  great  Queen  and  giYe  it  her  i 
Ton  are  not  to  send  it  through  another*'' 


On  reaching  England,  Miss  Beilby  communicated  with  some  of  the 
about  the  Court,  and  on  July  IB,  1881^  the  Queen  reoeired  her  at  Wind 
Csstle: 


Her  Migesty  listened  to  Miss  Beilby's  statement  with  great  Interest,  ask 
many  questions,  and  showing  the  deepest  sympathy.    Turning  to  her  la  ~ 
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to   be    treated  for  at  least   uterine  diseases  by  a  man 

I  dumld,  if  onee  thoroughly  reenforced  by  legitimate  confidence 
ia  feminine  skill,  orerpower  the  quite  superficial  ideas  of  delicacy 
~  Xaj  co-ediu^tioQ  in  medicine.  We  call  these  ideas  gni>er- 
ir  they  only  represent  further  misconceptions  of  the  men- 
nde  of  true  medical  students*  The  scope  of  the  subjects 
ta  8o  immensely  wider  than  the  public  can  imagine ;  the 
t  ita  details  so  much  greater;  the  intellectual  aspect  so 
»t;  even  the  material  conditions  so  changed,^  that  it  is 
qoile  iiiip088iUe  for  any  one  on  the  outside  to  judge  of  the 


''We  had  no  ideft  it  wm«  as  bad  as  this ;  something  must  be  done  for 
poor  evealurag.^  The  Mah*-Bani^8  loelcet  with  \t&  message  was  given  to 
and  Her  Majestr  entzusted  Miaa  Beilby  with  a  message  in  replj, 
iBte&ded  for  the  Mab&-Ram  alone.  Bnt  the  Qneen  also  gaTe  Miss 
Bcitby  a  aieatage  which  mkht  be  gireii  to  erevy  one  with  whom  nhe  spoke  on 
Ibt  iafett^et  of  Uke  poor  suffering  Indian  ladies :  — ''  We  should  wish  it  jprener- 
•Uy  kxiowii  that  we  sjnmvathise  with  every  effort  made  to  relieve  the  suffering 
'     I  ol  lh»  womeai  of  IndiA.^ 


We  Imt  fdmb  lUm^Hani  would  after  this  be  disappointed  if  she  were  told 
thf^ee  weeks  later  the  medical  women  of  £arope  and  America  were  ex- 
firom  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  London  last  Angnstt 
i  tiial  this  exelnaion  was  effected  by  the*  Queen^s  priTate  physici&ni  threat- 
the  Congress  with  the  loss  of  the  Queen's  name  as  patron  if  medieal 
I  wet^  admitted.    If  this  were  aajthing  more  than  an  unauthorized  ap- 
t  of  the  infltience  of  royalty,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Queen  to  re~ 
'  that  it  will  not  assist  in  relievizig  the  soffering  state  of  any  of  her 
^B  tabjects  to  prevent  their  medical  attendants  from  keeping  an  <soi«- 
\  wiili  errerj  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  eomple]c  art  of  healing^  and 
i  ft  is  ool  true  that  a  very  mueh  lees  educated  practitioner  th&n  those  who 
i  to  attend  the  Congress  would  be  good  enough  for  India.    The  fact  of 
l-^km  of  the  patient  being  some  shades  d&ricer  than  our  own  does  not,  as 
peopiU  seem  to  imagine,  simplify  alike  the  physical  organization  and 
(afaoorDul  eonditiona  of  the  body,  and  if  good  medical  women  are  wanted 
,  they  must  receive  as  thorough  straining  as  the  best  medieal  schools 
nd  can  give  to  men.    The  recent  successes  of  the  students  from  the 
ft  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  in  the  Honor  List  of  ih^  London  Uni- 
'  abow  that  in  this  school,  at  any  rate,  the  education  given  is  good  and 
thocon^iT  and  we  hope  her  Majesty  will  in  due  time  hAve  the  gratification  of 
\  Uiat  m&ny  medical  women  who  have  been  traloed  there  are  at  work 
I  England  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  her  subjects. 


I  am,  SlTf  your  obedient  servant, 
Oetober  25< 

'  A0  In  llic  dimeetion  or  podt-mortem  examination  of  dead  bodies. 
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form  of  feeling  likely  to  be  excited  by  the  actual  circTunstances 
within.* 

From  aU  this  series  of  misconceptions  to  which  women  are 
exposed  in  common  with  men  physicians,  and,  for  many  reasons, 
more  conspicuously  than  they,  it  would  seem  as  if  members  of 
the  profession  should  naturally  be  exempt.  "It  is  an  ill  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest" ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any 
physician  who  loves  and  honors  his  calling  as  it  deserves,  should 
dare  to  pronounce  it  too  coarse  or  too  hardening  a  pursuit  for 
women.  Whenever  this  has  been  done,  the  argument  is  neces- 
sarily insincere.  It  is  like  the  outcry  of  school-boys  when  their 
sisters  beg  to  *be  allowed  to  play  ball  with  them.  "  Go  away  1 
You  are  a  girl!  Oirls  don't  play  balll''  The  school-boy  is 
usually  unable  to  enforce  this  brief  but  effective  dictum  by  dis- 
sertations on  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  clavicle  between 
the  male  and  the  female,  and  consequent  inferences  as  to  the 
necessary  inef&ciency  of  girls  in  the  art  of  pitching  and  catch- 
ing. Grown  to  manhood,  however,  he  learns  to  justify  his 
opinions  by  formidable  weights  of  erudition.  These  arguments 
vary  from  age  to  age,  and  to-day  the  fashionable  one  is  drawn 
from  natural  history.  By  laborious  researches  into  the  compara- 
tive weight  of  the  brain,t  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  the  depth 
of  the  respiration,  the  powers  of  digestion,  the  richness  of  the 
blood,  it  is  established  that  the  typical  woman,  wherever  she  ap- 
pears, must  be  an  inferior  animal  to  the  typical  man,  wherever 
he  may  be  found.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  abstract  con- 
clusion is  applied  to  such  a  concrete  problem  as  the  capacity  of 
women  for  the  practice  of  medicine  is  amazing.  Were  the  feat 
performed  by  feminine  reasoners,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  cited  in 
proof  of  the  hasty  generalizations  of  the  shallow  female  intel- 
lect. But  we  remember  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  the 
shepherds ! 

*  Not  to  interrapt  the  ootine  of  the  text,  we  would  here  note  that 'Schemes 
of  co-educatioii  which,  in  some  shape,  are  really  essential  to  the  proper  pro- 
fessional education  of  women,  are  always  compatible  with  isolated  instruc- 
tion on  the  very  few  special  subjects  where  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women  students  might  be  an  embarrassment.  But  these  topics  occupy, 
after  all,  a  very  small  part  of  medicine. 

tit  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latest  tables  of  Bischoff  give  the  pro- 
portions of  the  brain  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  1  to  36  for  women,  1  to 
37.6  for  men. 
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The  logical  inference  from  sucli  data  as  we  have  quoted,  pre- 
ctaely  because  they  have  recently  been  re-adduced  in  the  argu- 
ment  about  women  physicians,  can  only  apply  to  the  relative 
potdtians  of  men  and  women  in  the  social  organism.  We  might 
infer,  If  we  admit  the  validitj'  of  such  researches  and  the  reality 
iif  their  statistical  value,  that  the  highest,  and  weightiest,  and 
p^entesi  amount  of  effective  work  must  always  be  performed  by 
the  mafiealine  half  of  the  rac^.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
■ft  work  of  the  medical  profession  lies  on  this  loftiest  plane,  and, 
Soaequently,  the  argtiment  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  at  issue, 

Hera  m  the  point  which-»  so  far,  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  dis- 
tinctly apprecii^ed,  namely, — that,  as  the  gamut  of  human  intcl- 
Iifisne«  goes,  a  third-class  intellect  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a 
Ipt-dMS  doctor, 

B  *I^^  ^'^  ^  clear  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  flrst-class 
bitdlecl  \A  meant  that  of  creative  genius ;  by  the  second,  that  of 
inventive  talent ;  by  the  third,  the  mind  possessing  the  power  of 
genemlizing,  adapting,  and  coordinating  what  others  have  created, 
discovered,  or  invented.  If  we  take  Newton  as  an  illustration  of 
the  first  class,  Faraday  of  the  second,  Troxisseau  of  the  third,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  even  our  first  consulting 
physicians  occupy  a  lower  rank  still.  On  this  calculation  the 
trustworthy  but  undistinguished  family  physician,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  many  homes,  must  modestly  ac^owledge  that  he 
boldis  only  the  fifth  place, — often,  indeed,  not  that  I 

Surely  the  natural  history  argument,  which  grives  the  abstract 
Bpiiiiiili  of  woman's  capacities  as  so  little  lower  than  those  of 
KuL,  cannot  be  used  to  consign  her  to  the  perdition  spread  out 
b«df)w  thiif  fifth  circle!  Were  it  necessary  to  apply  the  interpre- 
ts' 'vould  be  that  if  all  men  were  Newtons,  no  woman  would 
n>'  ^  r  than  Faraday.  If  the  mental  development  of  the 
mee  had  paused  at  the  level  of  Faraday,  no  woman  could  claim 
more  than  the  erudition  of  Trousaeau,  and  so  on. 

The  absurdity  and  useleesneas  of  such  a  discussion  is  fully 
Btnlleted  by  that  of  the  innumerable  discussions  which  have 
Wen  solemnly  sustained  on  this  basis.  This  is  our  excuse  for 
piasing  to  consider  it 

Sotue  years  ag<^,  Huxley  took  occasion  to  say  in  public :  *^  No 
identiflc  man,  well  acjquainted  with  the  quality  and  quantitj'  of 
Che  intellectual  work  actually  performed  by  the  average  medical 
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practitioner,  could  doubt  that  any  vigorous  girl  could  be  trains 
for  the  Bame^'* 

The  intellectual  work  required  of  physicians  is  of  two  kind 
They  must  learn  an  art,  and  become  experimentally  skilled  in  i^ 
various  applications.     And,  during  the  exercise  of  this  art,  thi 
may  collect  data  which  shall  contribute  to  the  advancement 
the  science  upon  which  the  art  reposes. 

The  relation  between  these  two  branches  of  work  mufl 
resembles  that  which  exists  between  the  art  of  musical  executic 
and  the  science  on  which  depends  musical  composition.  Now,  it 
is  well  known  that  abilities  in  these  two  different  departments 
exist  in  no  necessarj^  proportion  to  each  other  in  the  same  per- 
son. Brilliant  performers  are  known  whose  compositions  are 
thoroughly  mediocre ;  the  most  profound  musical  writers  may  be 
relatively  inferior  in  the  technique  of  fingering.  In  the  con- 
servatory at  Stuttgart,  we  have  been  told  that  the  female  pupils 
are  restricted  to  the  study  of  execution,  and  receive  no  instruc* 
tion  in  the  principles  of  harmony  or  theoretical  music.  They 
are  not  expected  to  compose.  fl 

The  mental  powers  involved  in  the  application  to  c^ncrefV 
problems  of  the  principles  of  so  great  and  complex  an  art  as  that 
of  medicine,  may  easily  seem  to  the  outsider  to  be  identical  wit 
those  concerned  in  scientific  research.     This  is  not,  however, 
case,  and  therefore  objections  made  to  the  education  of  women 
physicians  because,  without  education,  they  have  made  no  impoij 
tant  scientific  investigations,  should  faU  to  the  ground  by  the 
own  weight.    Such  objections,  if  maintained,  must  rule  out 
practice  the  great  majority  of  successful  practical  physicians. 

Another  consideration;  Persistent  innovations  are  rarely 
one-sided.  When  new  claims  are  made,  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  have  a  foundation  in  facts*  It  is  so  with  medicine. 
Its  modem  development  renders  it  more  accessible  to  women. 
Thus,  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  has  thrown  open  to  wome 
almost  the  entire  field  of  operative  surgery,  from  which,  fo 
merly,  purely  physio^  disabilities  must  have  excluded  the 
This  is  a  branch  of  medieuie  capable  of  being  taught  with 
precision :  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  a  taste  for  surgerj'  dev< 
ops  rapidly  among  women  wherever  they  can  obtain  fur  it  tl 
re<|uisite  personal  training.  •   Again^  the  immensely  greater  attel 

*  Dr.  Van  do  Warker  saja  that  we  are  yet  to  see  the  femalo  ovarfot 
We  know  of  at  Utat  neren  oyariotomies  performed  hy  woni*n,  of  which  i^ 
wore  eneGeesfoL 
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paid  in  modem  times  to  the  chronio  diseases  of  all  the 
orguiB  of  the  body,  opens  not  one  but  many  fields  where  care, 
ItttieiiGey  SiDlieitous  observation,  detailed  attentions,  are  more 
m|iiired  than  the  prompt  courage  supposed  U.%  be  necessary  for 
iterttizig  emergendes.  But^  finaUy^  the  majority  of  emergencies 
Mte  to  be  startling,  because,  owing  to  the  greater  precision  of 
BBcftl  knowledge,  they  can  be  far  more  often  foreseen  and  far 
^■e  aflen  coolly  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
^Bxk  a  word^  whatever  tends  to  perfect  the  art  of  medicine,  tends 
1^  ta  render  it  more  susceptible  of  being  taught  with  positive- 
ma^  beoee  more  accessible  to  persons  susceptible  of  training, 
te  BaUe  to  be  deficient  in  originality  and  initiative.  It  is  the 
acUeremeDtfi  of  maaculine  genius  which^  in  medicine  as  in  other 
dtpartmeDta  of  life,  facilitate  the  work  of  women.  To  what 
fxteot  real  genius  for  medical  science  may  develop  among  women 
nauBss  lo  be  seen.  The  conditions  for  such  development  do  not 
yet  exisL  Medical  training  is,  in  America,  everywhere  extremely 
imperfect^  and  in  regard  to  women,  the  imperfection  becomes 
mate  obvious  on  acooujit  of  the  habitual  defeets  in  their  ordinary 
rfacattion*.  They  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  deficient  in  men- 
til  initiative;  the  deficiency  is  not  counteracted  but  aggravated 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  almost  all  the  iufluences  to 
whidi  they  are  subjected  from  their  cradle  upward.  Few  agree 
with  Mr*  Morley  **  that  there  is  probably  nothing  which  would  lead 
to  Ki  rapid  and  marked  an  improvement  in  the  world  as  a  large 
tacreaae  of  the  number  of  women  in  it  with  the  will  and  capacity 
to  imuTtfT  Newton  as  thoroughly  as  she  (the  Marquise  du  Cha- 
tftki)  did***  Everything  ip  ordinary  life  is  opposed  to  the 
dwroa^  mastery  of  anything  by  women-  The  study  of  medi- 
neoeesitates,  in  this  respect,  an  entirely  new  departure. 
iOe  shows  that  this  is  not  difficult  to  effect  wherever 
students  are  submitted  to  an  authoritative  and  impos- 
iBf  dideipUne — as  in  the  Eio'opean  imiversities  to  which 
tbfy  have  been  admitted.  But  the  self -enforcement  of  such  a 
JMStptiiie  \b  necessarily  rare*  The  capacity  of  women  for  purely 
aeiital  itiitiative  is  often  at  present  encroached  upon  by  the 
Mrrere  struggle  with  practical  and  pecuniary  necessities  to  which 
m  Bisny  of  them  are  gabjected.  The  self-denial,  energy  and 
phfedc,  fakginnii^  ind  perseverance  of  hundreds  of  women  stu- 

•  Life  of  VolUire,  p,  100. 
TOL.  dxxrv*— KG,  302.  5 
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dents  would  make,  if  published,  an  heroic  record.  Througk 
poverty,  opposition,  iU  health,  often  with  insuflcient  daily  f ood, 
— often  compelled  to  work,  in  addition  to  their  studies,  to  earn 
their  daily  expenses, — these  women  struggle  on  uncomplaining. 
They  are  obscure,  unknown — often  remain  so  5  often  fail  from 
attempting  the  impossible,  yet,  oftener  than  could  be  imagined, 
succeed  at  least  in  rising  to  the  standard  which  is  established  for 
them.    It  remains,  perhaps,  for  another  generation  to  do  more. 

Prom  what  has  been  just  said  we  certainly  would  not  have  it 
inferred  that  we  argue  the  necessity  of  accepting  women  as  an 
inferior  grade  of  practitioners,  to  be  tolerated  in  trifling  ail- 
ments and  to  be  set  aside  in  serious  illness.  Our  argument  is 
simply  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  medical  development,  the 
mental  powers  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  serious 
illness  lie,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  within  the  range  of 
the  theoretical  estimate  now  generally  made  of  the  intelligenoe  of 
women.  These  powers  are  apt  to  seem  more  extensive  than  they 
are,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  usually  come  into 
play  in  the  presence  of  persons  unqualified  to  criticise  them.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  physician  confines  himself  to  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  diagnosis  and  of  treatment  contained  in  his  art, 
his  work,  however  judiciously  and  skillfully  performed,  must,  as 
an  intellectual  performance,  be  ranked  as  second-rate.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  intellectual  capacities  of  women  are  only 
second-rate  by  no  means  excludes  them  from  the  most  responsible 
duties  of  practical  medicine. 

Again,  chased  from  the  first  assumption,  the  determined  prej- 
udice finds  refuge  in  a  second,  and,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
assertion  that  women  physicians  must  be  lacking  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  self-reliance,  steadiness  of  nerve,  self-control,  etc. 
Here  again,  we  believe,  the  fallacy  lies,  first,  in  taking  for 
standards  of  comparison  women  quite  untrained  for  the  work; 
second,  in  misimderstanding  the  effect  of  knowledge  in  dis- 
sipating the  alarms  principally  excited  by  mysteries.  To  be  firm, 
self-reliant,  and  steady  in  dealing  with  the  friends  of  the  patient 
is  no  harder  for  a  woman  involved  in  medical  than  in  other 
responsibilities.  To  assume  the  burden  of  such  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  the  patient  requires  the  ability  to  say :  "  I  know  the 
condition  of  this  patient  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  person  to 
whose  opinion  I  could  have  access.  I  am  also  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  which  the  art  of  medicine 
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St  preeent  possesses  for  such  a  case.  It  is  my  bnsiness  to  apply 
those  resources  with  all  possible  care  and  diligeiice,  and  to  await 
the  result,^ 

This  is  uot  the  frantic  "  wrestling  for  the  life  of  the  patient" 
which  figures  in  popular  imagination^  but  it  is  the  sober  truth. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  an  excitable  person,  bewildered  in  a 
dramatie  situation,  but  that  of  a  well-balanced  intelligence, 
Uiofcpughly  trained  for  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken. 

If  a  really  fir6t*c*lass  intellect  be  often  rather  out  of  place  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  a  high  degree  of  vitality^  of  organic 
▼igi>r,  is  certainly  needed.  Now,  it  is  not  usually  recognized  to 
what  an  extent  the  organic  vigor  of  women  is  naturally  destined 
to  be  increased  by  child-bearing.  The  prevalent  American  notion 
is  that  maternity  is  the  signal  for  an  inevitable  collapse  of  all 
mental  and  physical  powers*  The  reverse  is  eei-tainly  intended 
in  the  scheme  of  Nature,  The  key-note  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  of  women  in  regard  to  the  achievement  of  distinction  in 
any  form  of  work,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  their  physi- 
45al^  and  probably,  therefore^  of  their  mental,  development  before 

I'bearing  is  always  rudimentary,  relative  to  tbat  attainable 

il;  while,  nevertheless,  the  risks,  duties,  and  social  conse- 

;  of  matemit}^  tend  to  so  completely  absorb  this  increased 

TitaUtj  that  none  remains  over  to  be  expended  in  external  work. 

It  is  foolish  to  overlook  or  to  dispute  this  fundamental  fact 
But  it  is  equally  useless  to  insist  upon  it,  as  in  itself  sufi&cient 
to  decide  the  social  destinies  of  woman. 

The  **  sociid  consequences  of  maternity  "  var^^  indefinitely  with 
the  Bociid  class.  Immense  numbers  of  women  are  compelled,  by 
the  most  inflexible  economic  conditions,  to  work  as  hai'df  in  fac- 
toiiea  or  elsewhere,  after  mannage  as  before.  **If,'^  says  Simon, 
*Uio  Camily  can  only  be  support-ed  by  three  fraucs,  and  the  man 
can  only  earn  two,  there  is  no  alternative  but  for  the  woman  to 
laboT  to  secure  t  he  remaining  franc.'*  The  range  of  non-domestic 
indu^ry  rises,  ^ithoiit  changing  its  essential  natiu-e,  from  the 
I^Mrrf  of  th«^  European  fm^toiy  operative  to  that  of  the  iVmerican 
fanner^  where  the  share  of  the  married  woman  in  the  conduct  of 
the  farm  is  considerable.  Marriage  cannot  be  said  to  withdraw 
trom  noT'   >  He  industry  the  majority'  of  women,  but  only  to 

iaereaae  *  irdcns,  and  set  them  to  work  at  a  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  immense  class,  or,  rather,  series 
of  elaaaet,  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  women  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  household  duties  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  amoum 
non-domestic  industiy  performed  previous  to  marriage.    The  ' 
ference  lies  in  the  arrangement ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  f aci 
itates  the  duties  of  maternity,  and  care  of  children,  while  anj 
non-domestic  labor  must  disastrously  antagonize  these, 

Pinally,  for  much  the  smallest,  but  also  the  most  influential 
because  the  most  distinctly  articulate  class,  marriage  means,  ar  i^_ 
expected  to  mean  for  the  woman,  liberation  from  any  defiuite  iii^H 
dustry.    The  work  of  the  household  is  performed  by  servants; 
and  the  funds  are  entirely  supplied  by  the  external  work  of  th< 
husband.    This,  indeed,  in  theory  5  in  fact-,  in  all  dense  socii 
communities,  and  there  especially  in  professional  circles,  tlie  wifl 
is  often  expected  to  contribute  an  essential  quota  toward  the  m: 
tenanceof  the  household,  by  means  of  an  inherited  fortune  or  of 
the  dowry  received  from  her  father.    As  it  is  evident  that  phy- 
sicians must  come,  not  from  the  so-called  laboring  classes,  but  from 
thoB6  where  the  married  woman  either  works  in  the  house  or 
does  no  real  work  at  all,  the  practice  of  medicine  by  married 
women  becomes  involved  in  the  following  problem :    To  so  ar- 
range, at  least  certain  forms  of  non-domestic  labor,  that  even  a 
married  woman  should  be  enabled  to  engage  in  them  if  her  taste    i 
80  inclined,  either  in  preference  to  the  domestic  work  which  sh^ 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  perform  as  a  substitute  for  ^* 
dowry,  without  which  she  might  be  compelled  to  remain  unmar- 
ried, or  as  a  substitute  for  an  elegant  leisure,  which,  to  an  ener- 
^tiG  temperament,  is  often  a  refined  torment, 
■  On  the  theory  that  work  is  a  mere  personal  hardship,  to 
evaded  whenever  possible,  to  be  sought  only  for  an  iudispe 
sable  pecimiarj'  retnm,  and  always,  even  in  our  democratic  cou 
tr>%  implying  for  women  a  faint  social  disgrace,  there  is  n^ 
likely  to  be  any  enthusiastic  support  among  married  women 
professional  or   other  work  to  be  performed  by  any  of  th* 
number.     This  is  why  the  frequent  denunciation  of  such  wo; 
by  fashionable  women    is  always  open  to  suspicion.    On  tb 
broader  theory,  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world 
implies  a  collective  fund  of  activity,  t<">  which  all  human  beingfl 
may  lawfully  desii^e  to  contribute,  each  freely  choosing  such  j>otJ 
tions  of  it  as  are  most  suite4  to  his  or  her  special  capacities,  thJ 
matter  assumes  a  different   aspect.    Whatever  real  difflcultioi 
may  lie  in  the  way,  the  one  at  least  should  disappear  which  is  Qvm 
ated  by  the  half -avowed  dictum:  *'No  woman  haa  any  right  tl 
work  who  can  get  a  man  to  support  her. "  I 
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This  excnrsion  into  the  general  considerations  about  the  work 
of  women  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  real  force  of 
much  of  the  more  obscure  opposition  which  exists  to  women 
phymciaiis*  As  has  already  been  said,  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine cannot  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  again,  like  the  lower 

itions  Ln  industrial  occupations,  or  even  like  the  profession  of 
ag.  It  must  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  for  a  life-time.  Its  ripest 
fruits  cannot  be  gathered  until  a  ripe  age,  long  past  that  most 
suitable  for  marriage.  On  this  account,  and  because  the  women 
who  are  most  Ukely  to  succeed  in  medicine  have  often  also 

rked  capacities  for  success  in  marriage,  and  because  their 

ity  to  perform  such  work  as  that  involved  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  demanding  high  organic  \igorj  tends  to  be  in- 
4SPM66d  after  marriage  and  the  possession  of  children, — for  all 
ttiete  reasons,  it  is  felt  that  the  question  of  women  in  medicine 
touches  upon  ground  not  covered  by  their  pre-marital  work 
elsewhere.  To  the  question,  '*  Is  it  possible  for  married  women 
to  practice  medicine f"  experience  might  ab'eadybe  supposed  to 
return  an  answer.  A  very  considerable  number  of  women  now 
pnusticizig  have  either  manied  after  entering  upon  practice,  or 
WWD  dtraady  married  when  they  began.  To  what  extent  either 
fbieir  households  or  their  practice  may  have  suffered  by  the  com- 
Unntion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  by  the  most  care- 
fully prepared  tables  of  statistics.  It  is  not  yet  even  certain 
whether  the  combination  influences  the  size  of  the  family.  As 
far  as  can  be  judgL^d,  this  remains  at  the  measure  most  habitual 
io  the  families  of  professional  men.  Since  this  paper  is  intended 
to  dbeuss  rather  theories  than  facts,  it  is  worth  while  to  outline 
%  ^fpiad  case,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  realized : 

A  healthy  girl  of  eighteen,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  enters  upon  a  university  course,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  begins  medical  study.  She  is  ready  for  practice  at 
f-seven,  marries  at  the  same  time  or  a  year  later.  Her  chil- 
i  are  bom  during  the  first  years  of  man-iage,  thus  also  during 
Ois  first  years  of  practice,  and  before  this  has  l>€eome  exorbitant 
ill  its  demands.  The  medical  work  ^rows  gradually,  in  about  the 
nme  proportion  as  imperative  family  cares  grow  lighter*  The 
non-imperative  duties — the  sewing,  cooking,  dusting,  even  visit- 
ing— arc?  su.sceptible  of  such  varied  modifications  of  arrangement 
m  it  would  l>e  trivial  to  discuss  in  these  pages.  So  great  is  the 
dirisaoQ  of  labor  in  medical  work  that  it  is  indeed  rather  the 
miaoxity  of  iihvsicians  who  can  consider  themselves  toTtMnsX^i 
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being  "  overwhelmed  "  with  practice.    In  respect  to  the  qnantily  3 

of  work  performed  by  women,  the  same  rule  may  be  applied  as  g 

has  been  laid  down  for  the  admissible  proportion  for  the  laboring  \ 

classes — namely,  about  one-third  of  that  performed  by  men  of  " 

the  same  grade  of  success  and  ability.   This  fact  need  not  impair  . 

the  quality  of  the  work.    Professional  work,  which  must  remain  j 

a  form  of  personal  or  hand  labor,  cannot  be  measured  by  com-  •. 

mercial  estimates.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  increase  of  its  quantity  ', 

tends  to  impair  rather  than  improve  its  quality.    A  mass  of  '^, 

work  sufficient  to  involve  serious  drafts  on  physical  strength  ^| 

must,  in  medicine  as  elsewhere,  put  nearly  all  women  at  a  disad-  ' 

vantage.    But  the  handling  of  such  large  masses  is  neither  neces-  ^ 

sary  nor  desirable  for  any  other  than  pecuniary  reasons,  and  * 

these,  both  for  physicians  and  for  women  in  general,  may  be  left  - 

in  the  background.    To  neither  is  the  attainment  of  a  fortune  J 

important ;  for  the  majority  of  both  it  is  impossible.    This  must  .: 

always  remain  true  of  physicians;  whether  it  always  remain  as  ; 

true  of  women  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  dei)ends  upon  the  y 

extent  to  which  they  may  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  , 

scale,  where  they  swarm  at  present,  to  the  top — a  question  which,  ** 

however  interesting,  does  not  concern  our  present  subject.  ^ 

The  character  of  medical  work,  in  its  external  and  obvious 

aspect, — that  of  examining,  watching,  and  prescribing  for  sick  ' 
people, — suggests  a  degree  of  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of 
domestic  life  which  especially  commends  it  to  women.    This 

is  one  reason  why  so  many  choose  it,  in  preference  to  other  ; 
occupations.    In  these  reasons  for  a  choice,  there  lurks,  however, 

a  danger,  which  it  is  well  to  distinctly  recognize.    It  is  that  of  -i 

overlooking  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  part  of  the  phy-  j 

sician's  work  which  is  performed  outside  of  the  consulting-room,  j 

and  away  from  the  patient's  bedside.    In  the  mind  of  the  true  \ 

physician,  this  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  work  of  ] 
practical  intercourse  with  the   sick,  as  for  the  pianist  exists 
between  his  hours  of  preparation  and  practice  and  those  devoted 
to  public  concerts  or  teaching.    It  is  true  that  this  ideal  is 
rarely  maintained ;  but  it  exists,  and  tends  to  become  more  and 

more  frequently  realized  during  the  progressive  development  of  \ 

modem  medicine.    Now,  it  is  in  regard  to  this  ideal  that  the  ^ 
present  generation  of  women  physicians  are  more  liable  to  be 
deficient  than  in  regard  to  the  energy  or  solicitude  of  their  at- 
tention to  patients.    It  involves  some  vigor  of  mental  initiative 
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lDd|  as  has  been  already  noticed^  the  same  women  who  will  re- 
spond admirably  to  training,  to  direction,  or  to  the  pressure 
of  practical  neceseitiea,  are  apt  to  be  unexpectedly  deficient 
in  ^i8. 

Since  it  is  only  the  gradnal  progrfess  in  mental  culture  which 
for  men,  arous(*d  mental  initiative  in  the  field  of  medicine, 

may  reasonably  hope  that  the  same  process  will  have  the 
same  result  for  women  also.  Already  a  sufficient  number  of 
feminine  examples  exist  to  prove  that  this  is  quite  possible. 
There  \b  a  gradual,  but  undoubted,  increase  in  the  capacity  for 

itrtl  initiative  on  the  part  of  women  in  general.    Those  who 

ly  medicine  must  first  share  in  the  general  movement ;  after- 
wanl,  must  become  more  energetically  animated  than  at  present 
by  t!ie  inteUectual  impulses  of  modem  medical  thought. 

We  have  already  asserted  that  the  idea  that  culture  is  a 
means,  not  only  of  training,  but  of  developing  force,  is  not  gen- 
erally acc^ted  among  current  popular  notions.  It  is,  however, 
fully  recognized  by  authorities,  and  we  need,  therefore,  spend  no 
time  in  defending  it  Our  commentary  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine  by  women  does  not  profess  to  be  very  systematic ;  it  evades 
argnments  of  rights,  statistics,  and  historical  statements,  partly 
beoause  these  have  already  been  made  in  an  admirable  manner,* 
partly  beeauee,  in  onr  opinion,  sufflcient  data  do  not  yet  exist  for 
itotasticol  conclusions.  The  whole  number  of  women  at  present 
pneticiiig  medicine  is  small  \  thus,  only  about  lour  hundred 
can  be  reckoned  in  America;  only  nineteen  are  registered  in 
Great  Britain,  Prom  this  small  numbcT,  with  the  imperfect 
preparation  and  surroundings  of  so  many  among  them,  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  theoretical  grade  of 
city  of  women  for  medicine,  is  absurd*  Still  more  absurd 
Tatlempt  to  deduce  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  mental 

•8b«  "Study  and  Pnctlce  of  Medicine  by  Women,"  Dr.  J.  B.  Chadwij?k, 
''IfllenMtlonjil  Review*';  *' Study  of  Medieine  by  WomeB,"  Miss  Jex-Blake, 
**  fMftigliily,''  M&rch^  1 875 ;  *  *  Reply  to  Bischoff  on  the  AdmiBsion  of  Women 
tp  tba  Beboot  of  Medicine  at  Zurich,"  Prof.  Herman ;  Speech  of  Dr.  Henry 
Bttfwdileli  on  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Medic&l 
r ;  Boport  of  Committee  on  Admission  of  Women  to  Harvard  Medical 
,C3iairniAn  P*rof.  Alex.  Agassis;  "The  CoUege  Btory,"  Prof,  Rachel 
»*l*faetice  of  Medicine  hy  Women  in  tJie  United  States,"  Drs,  K  & 
\  iNsp*!  atid  O.  I.,  Call ;  "  Early  Practice  of  Medicine  by  Women,"  Prof*  Bol* 
tott,  ''ioiLftial  of  Bt^ience."  January^  1881  j  **  Women  in  Medicine,"  **  Miohi* 
©,^  Lydia  Welch. 
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capacity  of  women  in  general — its  development,  progress,  or 
unimprovability. 

Deferring  exact  researches,  onr  modest  intention  is  simply  to 
attack  the  floating  mass  of  vague  ideas,  prejudices,  preconcep- 
tions, and  misconceptions  which,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  really  decides  the  practical  action  of  the  community. 
Drawing  to  the  dose  of  our  brief  discussion,  we  are  aware  that 
it  will  seem  to  leave  several  questions  not  only  unsettled,  but 
untouched.  If  there  are  so  few  women  who,  after  all,  come  for- 
ward to  study  medicine,  why  is  it  necessary  to  disturb  oneseli^ 
or,  in  the  slightest  degree,  society,  about  them  t 

We  answer :  It  is  scarcely  forty  years  since  the  first  woman 
physician  graduated  in  America;  not  more  than  thirty  since 
the  first  school  was  opened  to  them;  not  more  than  fifteen 
since,  anywhere  in  the  world,  they  could  obtain  a  university 
education,  and  from  this,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  they  are 
still  excluded.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  number 
of  women  in  medicine  is  still  smalL 

Further^  the  demands  of  these  few  have  involved  a  sacred 
question — that  of  justice.  It  is  this  little  band  of  women  phy- 
sicians who  most  conspicuously  represent  the  modem  claims  of 
women  to  share  in  the  general  intellectual  development  of  the 
race.  Their  demands  have  not  only  been  refused,  but  refused 
with  contumely,  and  themselves  treated  with  the  tyrannical  con- 
tempt which  Prussians  and  Anglo-Saxons  habitually  reserve  for 
those  who  urge  a  claim  without  the  physical  force  to  secure  it. 
This  is  the  first  reason  why  the  question,  insignificant  as  regards 
number,  has  a  real  social  importance. 

The  question  at  issue  does  not  concern  the  training  of  scien- 
tists or  the  development  of  original  genius,  but  the  training  for 
a  practical  work  of  persons  who  have  demonstrated  at  least 
very  many  of  the  abilities  requisite  for  it.  In  this  they  have 
put  themselves,  so  far  as  regards  native  capacity,  on  a  level  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  It 
is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  they  have  shown  themselves 
less  able  to  dispense  with  thorough  training  than  their  masculine 
colleagues,  less  able  to  compensate  its  deficiencies  by  self-imposed 
efforts.  No  practical  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  other 
than  one  which  applies  to  the  entire  relations  of  the  state  to 
medical  education,  viz.,  that  every  practitioner  should  be  much 
more  closely  supervised.    Efftciency  should  be  more  seriously 
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and  uiore  often  tested,  and  the  public  far  better  protected  than 
it  ifi  at  present  from  the  incompetence  of  both  male  and  female 
piiaietitioners.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  trust  to  American 
ingennity  and  quickness  to  escape  the  consequences  of  imperfect 
knowledge.  If  it  be  desirable  to  establish  a  rigorous  discipline 
for  women  physicians,  it  is  no  less  impoi'tant  to  do  it  for  men^ 
»o  that,  practically,  the  distinction  disappears. 

In  regard  to  any  unpleasant  modification  of  female  character, 
to  result  from  medical  or  other  superior  education,  it  cannot 
I  frequently  noted  that  nothing  further  is  proposed  than  to 
make  room  for  the  varying  types  of  women  which  actually  exist. 
3fr.  Bagehot  declares  that  an  unvarying  ty^e  of  character  is 
characteristic  of  a  barbarian  community,  because  essential  to  its 
tafetr,  and  is,  therefore,  enforced  by  aU  penalties,  even  to  that 
of  death.  Only  civilization  is  flexible  enough,  and  stands  on  a 
broad  eaongh  basis,  to  permit  internal  variations*  Surely  women 
may  diare  sofBciently  in  civilization  to  be  allowed,  without  social 
,  to  exhibit  such  variety  ?    The  taste  for  medicine,  when 

foond  and  genuine,  is  certainly  peculiar  enough  to  estabUsh 
^decided  variation  on  the  most  conventional  t^^^e  of  women. 
Eat  many  other  tastes  do  the  same ;  and  choice  remains  free* 

^'  Tlie  crane,  I  saidf  may  obatter  with  the  crane, 
The  dove  mate  with  the  dove,  but  I  M 

An  dagle,  clangs  an  eagle  in  my  sphere  \  ^  ^ 

A  final  reaaon  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  professional 
work  of  women,  and  its  possible  continuance  after  marriage,  lies 
in  tlie  ro-arrangement  of  domestic  work  which  has  gradually  been 
hrQiigfat  about  by  the  growth  of  modern  industries*  As  every 
wvnnan  knows,  these  are  built  up  of  tasks  which  have  been  with- 
drawn, one  by  one,  from  the  control  of  the  household  and  of  its 
mirtrois,  and  have  been  combined,  perfected,  amplified  to  wholesale 

i  crflen  gigantic  proportions.    The  process  necessarily  liber- 

\  tlia  energies  of  the  woman  formerly  absorbed  by  these  same 
Meaiaary  tasks  of  preparing  food  and  clothing.  The  process 
is  stin  going  on^  and  is  constantly  simplifying  the  material 
mcelianism  of  household  existence. 

The  **  invasion  of  foreign  spheres,"  for  which  women  are  so 
ofutfi  reproached,  is  only  the  natural  result  of  the  double  press- 
artt  uX  an  ecouoniic  and  of  a  psychological  necessity.  It  is  always 
human  beings  be  occupied:  if  driven  from  ou« 
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fhing  they  must  take  up  another :  if  all  employment  be  taken 
away  from  them,  they  must  at  least  pretend  to  be  busy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  only  obviously  desirable  that  xmmarried 
women  find  as  many  avenues  for  employment  as  possible,  but 
the  possibility  of  contributing  toward  the  support  of  a  family 
may  decide,  for  many  women,  the  alternative  of  marriage  or  celi- 
bacy. The  traditional  method  of  effecting  such  contribution  is 
by  means  of  a  dowry )  in  many  cases,  it  both  has  been  and  is  the 
only  possible  way,  since  neither  the  strength  nor  the  ability  of  the 
woman  would  enable  her  to  engage  in  any  non-domestic  work, 
and  yet  do  justice  to  her  children  and  household.  Any  woman, 
however,  who  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  physical  and  mental 
strength  should  be  allowed,  at  her  choice,  to  contribute  the 
profitable  work  for  which  she  has  been  trained,  in  lieu  of  a  dowry 
which  she  may  very  easily  not  happen  to  possess,  or  in  lieu  of  cer- 
tain domestic  labor  which  she  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
perform  on  account  of  the  narrow  income  of  her  husband.  Is  the 
sentiment  of  marriage  endangered  by  the  habits  of  pecuniary 
self-reliance  and  independence  which  should  tend  to  free  mar- 
riage from  its  burdensome  aspect  as  a  '' career,"  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  livelihood  ? 

AU  professional  work  constitutes  a  form  of  personal  service, 
and,  as  such,  is  much  better  suited  to  the  prevailing  instincts  of 
women  than  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  The  adaptation 
on  this  side  is  indeed  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  danger;  for  it 
should  never  be  permitted  to  obscure — and,  in  fact,  it  sometimes 
does — the  cardinal  question  of  capacity.  We  have  said  what  we 
think  there  is  for  the  present  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  proof  of  such 
capacity  in  women.  Here,  in  closing,  we  only  wish  to  refer  to  its 
desirableness  as  a  means  of  stimulating  to  better  ef&ciency 
much  existing  feminine  occupation.  When  room  is  made  so  near 
the  top  as  is  the  high,  diflcult,  and  responsible  work  of  practical 
medicine,  the  lower  ranks  may  thin  out  by  promotion.  The 
pitiful  overcrowding  of  the  meanest  employments  by  the  huddling 
together  of  aU  grades  of  capacity,  from  that  of  the  raw  Irish  girl 
to  that  of  the  reduced  gentlewoman,  might  cease  when  fair  play 
was  once  allowed  for  superior  energies. 

Have  we  not  had  enough  of  the  dictum,  "Women  cannot  do 
men's  work  '^  ?  In  reaUty ,  some  women  can  do  the  easy  work  of 
some  men ;  others  can  do  the  more  difficult  work  of  more  power- 
folmen;  finally,  th^re  are  some  men  whose  work,  either  for  mass 
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or  qiialityy  has  so  &r  not  been  equaled  by  the  achievements  of 
any  woman.  And  this  is  all  there  is  to  say  about  it.  It  is  desir- 
able that  every  woman  remain  as  inferior  to  her  own  husband  as 
may  be  feasible  and  convenient ;  it  is  for  that  purpose  she  mar- 
lieB  him^  or  should  do  so.  But  the  generalization  of  this  relative 
inferiority  to  the  comparative  capacities  of  fJl  men  and  all 
women,  in  regard  to  every  work  that  both  undertakci  is  a  most 
injurious  absurdity. 

When  we  shall  be  rid  of  the  injustice,  the  unfairness, 
die  monstrous  pretensions,  and  arrogant  argument  with 
which  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  women  to  medicine  has 
hitherto  been  so  largely  treated;  when  the  mass  of  women 
students  can  obtain  the  same  education  and  women  physicians 
die  same  facilities  that  men  do,  a  soimd  theoretical  conclusion 
may  then  be  reached,  if  required.  But  by  that  time  the  prao- 
tieal  oonchision  will  probably  have  established  itself,  and  people 
win  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  dissertations  on  the  true 
theoiy  of  unfait  accompli. 

Mart  Putnam  Jagobi. 
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Although  the  award  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitratioi 
has  undergone  thorough  discussion  both  in  Congress  and  in  tk 
public  press,  it  is  still  a  subject  of  contention  between  two  classi 
of  claiTnants,  to  which  the  number  may  be  said  to  be  practical! 
reduced:  the  insurance  companies  on  the  one  hand,  who  hai 
constantly  asked  only  for  admission  to  the  Federal  courts  to  tei 
their  claim  upon  the  Government  for  moneys  collected  for  thei 
upon  claims  intrusted  to  it  as  agent,  as  they  allege;  and,  on  til 
other,  the  war-premium  claimants,  as  they  are  termed,  who  sed 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  Geneva  award  for  the  war  premiumj 
of  insurance  paid  by  them  during  the  war,  demanding  from  thl 
Government  that  *' abstract  justice"  which  was  denied  them  bg 
the  Geneva  arbitrators  who  rejected  their  claims  as  invalii 
against  Great  Britain.  This  class  resolutely  oppose  all  ref  erenai 
of  the  question  to  the  courts. 

One  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  discussion  over  so  long  i 
period — since  the  Forty-second  Congress — is  the  fact  that  tb 
debates,  able  as  they  have  been  in  both  Houses,  have  always  beei 
addressed  to  a  number  seldom  amounting  to  half  the  body.  Ii 
May,  1874,  Mr.  Thurman  said  in  the  Senate:  "Three-fourths  ol 
the  Senators  are  away,  and  when  this  case  comes  to  be  decidd 
they  will  come  in  here  without  having  heard  a  word  of  the  argn 
ment  on  either  side,  and  some  one  will  inquire,  *How  does  Smiti 
vote?'  another,  'How  does  Jones  vote?'  another,  'How  does  Toa 
vote  ?^,  and  so  they  will  follow  some  Jones,  some  Smith,  soni 
Tom,  and  so  on,  ...  and  that  will  be  the  way  in  whic) 
justice  will  be  administered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Six  years  later,  in  closing  the  debate  on  his  own  bill  in  the  la^ 
Congress,  he  had  occasion  to  speak  with  the  same  bitterness  c 
the  absence  of  half  the  Senate,  with  the  same  reference 
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"Smith,  Tom,  and  Jones'*  as  dictating  Senators'  votes  on  a  ques- 
tion "which  they  are  bound  as  judges  to  dispose  of  aocorditig  to 
law  and  according  to  justice  and  according  to  common  honesty,'^ 
The  small  amount  of  trustworthy  urformation  which  has  reanhcd 
the  public  has  been  insufficient  to  protect  it  against  a  prejudice 
which  interested  parties  have  created  by  a  suppression  of  facts 
And,  in  some  instances,  it  must  be  declared,  by  downright  misrcp- 
resentatton.  We  assert,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  have  never  met 
with  a  disinterested  opinion  upon  the  case  adverse  to  our  own 
that  did  not  spring  from  this  prejudice.  We  piirpose,  therefoi^e, 
to  give  the  historical  facts  of  this  case,  stating  no  fact  that  is  not 
obtained  directly  from  public  and  original  sources,  and  omitting 
none  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  necessary  to  its  entire  com- 
{vehension.  The  facts  shall  be  their  own  argument,  and  will  be 
IraDd  not  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader*  The  question  of 
aatjonal  morality  involved  in  the  action  which  the  Oovernment 
rittU  Anally  take  is  one  of  great  importance^  and  its  consideration 
b  addressed  to  "plain  people,'' Abraham  Lincoln- s  happy  syno- 
aym  for  common  sense  and  common  honesty.  Except  in 
Congretssional  debates  and  in  occasional  pamphlets  that  never 
fiioh  the  general  reMer,  no  fuU  exposition  of  the  case  has  ever 
mwt  to  our  knowledge. 

A0  early  as  November  20,  1862,  less  than  four  months  after 
tile  Alabama  left  her  British  birthplace,  Mr.  Adams,  our  minis- 
te  to  Great  Britain,  laid  before  the  Foreign  Office  claims  of 
Ameriean  citizens  upon  the  Britiiih  Government  for  indemniflcar 
cion  for  the  loss  of  vessels  captured  by  that  cruiser*  The  ship 
Brillii&nt  was  captured  on  the  13th  of  September^  1861,  and  in 
JiOfiary,  1863,  the  New  York  Mutual  Insurance  Company  had 
filed  their  claim  against  Great  Britain  for  the  amount  of  the  loss 
which  that  company  had  paid  to  the  owners.  These  claims,  and 
mmskj  more  like  them,  were  not  filed  in  any  spirit  of  patriotism 
ur  philanthropy.  The  parties  making  them  believed  that  Gri^at 
Br^ain  was  inmiediately  responsible  for  the  losses  which  they 
had  snffered,  and  they  demanded  of  their  own  Government  to 
from  Great  Britain  the  repayment  of  the  value  of  the 
of  which  they  had  been  despoiled*  Captures  multiplied, 

,  daims  from  owners  and  from  underwriters  continued  to  pour 
r  md  American  ships  were  nearly  driven  from  the  ocean.  But 
far  the  inirtltution  of  marine  insurance  companies,  tlie  large 
ity  of  which  are  partnerships  of  individuals  sharing  among 
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themselyes  the  losses  of  their  fellow-members,  while  others  an 
associatioiis  of  capital  giving  security  in  consideration  of  f 
premium  paid, — but  for  these  institutions,  few  American  vesaeb 
would  have  ventured  out  of  port.  Losses  continued  and  populai 
clamor  arose.  National  indignation  was  aroused.  To  the  national 
honor  the  administration  must  look,  but  first  and  last  American 
citizens  and  corporations  were  steadfast  in  their  demand  for  a 
money  indemnity  in  satisfaction  for  their  losses.  The  accumu- 
lated daims  became  subsequently  a  serious  danger,  threatening 
war  between  the  two  nations.  We  all  know  that  war  was  averted 
by  a  means  worthy  of  two  nations  claiming  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion. The  fact  that  despite  the  hot  blood  and  indignation  of  the 
period  a  treaty  could  be  concluded,  under  which  these  inter- 
national differences  should  be  submitted  to  a  high  court  of 
arbitration,  justified  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  event  was 
received  by  the  civilized  world.  Through  much  difficulty,  and 
after  frequently  threatened  failure,  such  a  treaty  was  condaded, 
and  the  Tribxmal  of  Arbitration  met  at  Gteneva. 

Without  pausing  to  moralize  on  the  sacred  character  of  suoh 
a  tribunal,  or  the  value  to  the  merchant  of  the  principle  of  arbir- 
tration,  and  all  it  implies,  let  us  pass  to  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Gk>vemment  toward  its  own  citizens,  both  before  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

In  entering  upon  this  most  important  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  case,  let  us  carry  with  us  the  knowledge  that  one  dass  of 
daimi^nts,  those  who  are  known  as  '^  war-premium"  claimants, 
contend  that  the  United  States  Government  never  assumed 
toward  its  citizens  the  relation  of  agent  or  attorney  in  any 
degree  whatever  in  respect  of  the  claims  that  were  preferred  at 
Geneva ;  and  that  the  money  recovered  of  Great  Britain  under 
the  award  of  the  tribunal  was,  in  the  language  of  their  ablest 
advocate,  B.  F.  Butler,  "  the  money  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  its  pleasure,  subject  to  no  trust  and  especially  to 
no  legal  rights  in  any  individuals  or  corporations  by  whom  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  can  be  set  up  or  maintained  to  any  part 
of  the  sura  awarded,  as  against  the  United  States."*  In  a  word, 
that  the  '^  claimants"  were  only  witnesses  in  an  action  of  trespass 
which  the  Ck)vemment  was  bringing  on  its  own  account — for  its 
own  benefit,  but,  to  some  extent  at  least,  at  their  expense.    The 

*  Judiciarj  Committee's  Report,  Jul  27,  1873. 
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upm  which  this  aasumption  rest«  will  be  stated  farther  <m 
in  the  order  of  its  ocenrren<je.  The  action  of  the  <jk>vernment, 
irhieh  is  so  summarily  disposed  of  in  tliis  opinion,  extends  over 
i»eireiu1  years.     Let  ns  follow  it  step  by  step. 

An  we  have  said  above,  claims  of  citizens  and  corporations 
begttn  to  ponr  in  npon  the  Government  as  early  as  November, 

1862,  and  were  transmitted  to  oiir  minister,  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
htm  laid  before  the  British  Government  almost  as  fast  as  they  were 
Ued.    In  Pebmary,  April.  July,  Aiio^nst,  September,  and  October, 

1863,  Mr,  Adams  laid  before  the  Foreign  Ofllca  a  series  of  claims 
of  OUT  citizens  upon  the  British  Government.  On  the  26th  of 
Attguist,  1866,  Mr,  Seward  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  '*a  sum- 
mary of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
fifilain  for  damages  suffered  by  them "  saying :  ''  Defieieneies 
will  lie  supplied  hereafter.  The  claims  u^kju  which  we  insist  are 
of  large  amount.  They  affect  the  interest  of  many  thousand 
otisens  of  the  TTnit**<l  States,  The  justice  of  the  claims  is  sua- 
tiined  by  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.'^  The  episode  of  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  and  its 
rejection  by  the  Senate  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to,  except  to 
nolo  that  Mr.  Fish  wrote  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Motley,  March  15, 
1869,  to  say  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  United  States,  in  reject- 
ing that  treaty,  **  abandoned  neither  its  own  claims  nor  those  of 
tt9  cttiJseEiw'';  and  on  the  12th  of  November  of  that  year  he  again 
miles  of  *^  the  indemnity  which  [the  President]  thinks  due  by 
Great  Britain  to  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
TiiiaUy,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  December,  1870, 
PMddent  Grant  recommends  '*  that  authority  be  given  for  the 
settlement  of  these  claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
OoTemment  shall  have  the  ownership  of  the  private  claims  as 
well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  the  demands  against 
Oremt  Britain,'' 

Aj»  aarly  as  S»m        ',  1865,  the  Department  of  Stat^   had 
Issued  a  circular  :  'd  to  *^  citizens  of  the  United  States 

having  i^aims  against  foreign  gf>vomments,^  calling  upon  them 
t0**  forward  t*>  this  Departmr-nt  statements  of  the  same  under 
oaCli,  accompanied  by  the  proper  proof.''  The  circular  comprises 
9X  paragraphs  of  general  instruction  as  to  forms  to  be  observed ; 
a  r'^'^*  "'^portant  and  significant  one,  especially  bearing  on  the 
r^  lity  assumed  by  the  Government,  is  the  following:  "It 

]»  proper  that  the  interposition  of  this  Government  with  the 
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foreign  government  against  which  the  claim  is  presented  should  ] 
be  requested  in  express  terms,  to  avoid  a  possible  objection  to  the  j 
jurisdiction  of  a  future  commission  on  the  groimd  of  the  gener-  <^ 
ality  of  the  daim.''  Then  follow  fifteen  rules  to  be  observed,  one  j 
being  that  ^'the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  claimant  shall  be  \ 
set  forth,"  and  lastly,  that  ^'if  the  claimant  shall  have  employed  'i 
counsel,  the  name  of  such  counsel  shall  be  signed  to  the  memonAl."    ' 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  Department   ' 
issued  another  circular  informing  claimants  of  the  time  within 
which  claims  must  be  filed.    It  contains  these  words :  "  It  [the    ; 
Qovemment]  will  present  to  the  tribimal  at  Geneva,  to  be  taken 
into  accotmt  in  estimating  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  United    : 
States,  all  clamis  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the 
several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generally 
known  as  the  ^  Alabama  Claims,'  which  may  be  presented  to  the 
Department  in  time  to  enable  it  to  do  so.'' 

After  the  issue  of  this  second  circular  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, there  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  dass  known  as  the 
"war-premium"  claimants:  merchants  who  found  in  the  heavy 
premiums  whicb  they  had  to  pay  for  insurance  pgainst  capture  a 
loss  and  grievance  for  which  they,  too,  held  Great  Britain  to  be 
liable,  and  for  which  consequently  they  filed  claims  for  indem- 
nity to  be  submitted,  with  all  others  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  to  the  tribunal  at  Geneva. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  each  claimant  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  an  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  as  it  was  filed. 
Here  is  the  answer  to  a  letter  inclosing  a  claim  from  an  insurance 
company :  "  Sir :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26tli  instant,  enclosing  the  memorial  of  your  company  in 
the  matter  of  their  claim  against  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 

capture  of  the  brig by  the  Florida,  and  in  reply  to  inform 

you  that  the  case  will  receive  due  attention.  I  am,"  etc.  This  is 
signed  by  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Secretary,  who  was  subsequently 
agent  for  the  United  States  at  Geneva, 

Under  date  of  March  15, 1872,  the  State  Department  furnished 
to  claimants  a  volimie  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pages, 
entitled  **  A  Revised  List  of  Claims  filed  with  the  Department  of 
State,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the 
Alabama  Claims."  The  volume  has  for  preface  this  "  Note :  In 
presenting  the  following  list  of  claims,  interest  has  not  been  cal- 
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ar  stat-ed.  The  United  States  will  ask  the  trihunal  to 
them  interest  on  all  claims  which  may  he  allowed,  to  be 
ealealated  from  the  date  of  damage  done  to  eaeh  claimant  to  the 
dflte  of  final  payment*^  And  under  the  heading  of  the  first  page, 
'^InleEnvst  on  bH  amcjunts  will  be  claimed  up  to  the  day  of  pay- 
ment.*^ In  this  volume,  the  claims  of  owners  and  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  destruction  by  twelve  cruisers  and  the  two  tenders 
^  Ihe  Florida  amount  to  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars-  The 
for  **  increased  insurance"  fill  a  little  over  forty-eight 
and  amount  to  a  little  over  six  millions. 

There  is  not  upon  the  record  of  this  case  one  circumstance, 
however  trivial  in  character,  as  between  the  Grovemment  and  its 
citLzens^  from  the  dat^e  of  the  first  capture  to  the  present  hour, 
that  does  not  go  to  prove  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  mer- 
dtanta  and  corporations,  ship-owners  and  underwriters,  the  war- 
preoditm  claimants  included,  regarding  themselves  as  despoiled 
in  their  private  property  through  the  agency  of  Great  Britain, 
soQgiht  reparation  of  their  losses  from  that  Government  at  the 
haifcda  of  their  own  j  nor  that  the  United  States  Government  did 
Dot>  by  frequent  pubUc  declarations  and  communications  with 
dahnant6  by  circulars,  by  acknowledging  to  each  individual  the 
leeeipt  of  his  claim  with  its  vouchers,  and  by  laying  these  claims 
in  datail,  scheduled  by  their  agent  and  advocated  by  their  counsel, 
befSra«  ih&  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  constitute  itself  in  the  fullest 
raamter  the  attorney  and  trustee  of  its  own  citizens  to  collect  for 
ihxsax  elaims  which  in  their  individual  capacitj*  they  were  power- 
lass  to  collect  against  a  foreign  power,  and  honestly  to  pay  over 

thfiae  citizens  whatsoever  should  be  recovered  in  their  behalf. 

aasame  the  contrary,  as  is  now  being  done  by  one  class  out  of 
the  several  who  thus  sought  the  "interposition''  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  is  to  assume  that  a  great  nation  is,  by  virtue  of  its  sover- 
dgDty,  absolved  from  the  recognition  of  those  principles  of  honor 
and  honesty  which  are  the  law  of  existence  of  business  communi- 
tien,  and  the  observance  of  which  by  your  humble  citizen  is 
enforced  by  the  town  constable* 

The  mass  of  daima  making  up  what  was  entitled  ^^The 
Ameriean  Case  "  was  carried  to  Geneva  by  J,  C.  Bancroft  Davis 
aa  i^etit  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  Caleb  Gushing, 
WiUiflm  M.  Evarts,  and  M.  R.  Waite  as  counsel  The  claims 
were  dasidfled  under  the  foUowing  heads :  •  _ 

*  '*Th6  Argnmezit  at  Genevtt,^  p.  187»  fl 
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FirsL  The  daims  for  private  losses  growings  out  of  tt 
Btmction  of  vessels  and  their  <mrgoes  by  msurgeut  cruisers. 
Becmid.  The  national  expenditures  in  pursuit  of  those  cruiser& 
Third.  The  loss  in  the  transfer  of  the  American  eommeroial 
marine  to  the  British  flag. 

Fourth,   The  enhanced  payments  of  insurance  by  privM 
persons. 

Fifth.  The  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  addition  of 
laz^  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war- 
Under  date  of  December  8, 1871,  just  one  week  before  <^^ 
sittings  of  the  tribunal  commenced,  Mr.  Fish  addressed  a  let 
of  instruction  to  the  American  counsel,  which  may  be  found 
length  in  **  Papers  Relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,^  vol 
3,  p.  414,  where  it  occupies  two  pages.  One  passage  of  it,  to 
which  great  importance  has  been  attached  by  the  advocates  of 
the  war-premium  claimants,  we  copy : 


"In  tlie  disouBsion  of  this  qxiesticm,  and  in  the  trefttment  of  the  entira 
case,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  commit  the  Government  as  to  the  disposition  of 
what  may  be  awarded,  or  what  may  be  recoyered  in  the  event  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Aflsessors,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  ortiele  of  the  treaty. 
It  ifl  possible  that  there  may  be  duplicate  claims  for  some  of  the  properly 
alleged  to  have  been  captured  and  destroyed^  as  in  the  cases  of  insurors  and 
insured.  The  Government  wishes  to  hold  Itself  free  to  decide  as  to  the  rights 
and  claims  of  insurers  upon  the  determination  of  the  case.  If  the  value  of 
the  property  captured  or  destroyed  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  Gbvern- 
ment,  the  distribution  of  the  amount  recovered  will  be  made  by  this 
0OTenunent  without  committal  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution.'' 


It  is  upon  this  extract  and  this  alone,  nnsnpported  by  any 
other  fact  whatever,  that  the  advocates  of  the  war-premium 
claimants  rely  to  absolve  the  Qovemment  from  its  responsi- 
bility as  agent  or  trustee  of  private  claimants.  It  appears  by 
citation  or  reference  in  every  argument  made  by  them  in  the 
seven  years'  debates  in  Congress,  where  it  is  always  made  to  do 
duty  as  the  entire  letter  of  instruction.  One  distinguished  Senal 
oommitted  the  blander  of  arguing  upon  it  as  having  been  wri 
after  the  rejection  of  the  war-premium  claims  by  the  tribun 
instead  of  one  week  before  the  tribunal  met,  regardless  also 
the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  declared  subaequ^m 
that  the  Government  *' never  expected"  compensation  for 
war 'premium  claims.  There  i^  not  the  slightest  evidenoe  that 
was  ever  commimicated  to  the  arbitrators,  as  it  oertainly  ne 
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WIS  to  elaimants.  As  for  the  letter  itself  as  an  authority,  that 
it  amounts  to  the  assertion  of  a  reserved  right  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal,  which  was  one  of  arbitration^  is  not 
worth  a  contradiction ;  as  to  its  real  and  obvious  meaning,  it  is 
simply  an  assertion  that  where  a  claim  is  made  for  the  same  loss 
by  an  owner  and  an  insurer,  the  Government  reserves  the  right 
to  decide  as  to  which  any  award  obtained  shall  be  paid.  Such  it 
was  aonmed  to  mean  by  all  the  advocates  of  a  reference  to  the 
isofirta.  Ae  a  reductiQ  ad  ahsurdum  of  all  that  can  be  made  of  it^ 
imagine  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  in  forwarding  a  draft  for  coUee^ 
tian^  instructing  the  caahier  to  whom  he  remits  it  '*  not  to  com- 
mit this  bank  as  to  the  disposition  it  shall  make  of  the  funds 
ooUeeted  on  this.^  Imagine  the  same  cashier  refusing  to  pay 
Qwer  to  tlie  drawer  upon  such  a  ground  1 

And  now  we  approach  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 
sorely  the  most  important  body  of  the  kind  that  ever  assembled. 
It  WAS  to  settle  serious  grievances  between  two  powerful  nations* 
It  was  to  enact  new  statutes  of  international  law,  or  at  least  to 
more  elearly  de^e  those  already  existing,  and  thousands  of  our 
citisens  looked  to  it  to  make  good,  or  to  reject,  their  claims 
agBQist  Great  Britain,  for  losses  which  they  alleged  that  they 
bad  soffer^d  by  the  agency  of  that  power. 

On  the  Ibth  of  June^  1872,  the  **  American  Case,'*  made  up 
and  classified  as  we  have  above  described  it,  was  laid  before  the 
tribunal  with  the  argument  of  our  counsel,  Messrs.  Gushing, 
Evarts,  and  Waite.  And  now  occurred  the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  tribunal.  Immediately  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  case,  the  counsel  of  the  British  Govern- 
Bkent  declared  that  several  classes  of  the  claims  therein  presented 
wire  of  a  character  so  remote  and  "  indirect,''  and  in  amount  so 
jadeflnite  and  uncertain,  that  they  did  not,  or  would  not,  regard 
them  ms  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  and,  in 
Cact^  were  snch  d&ims  as  Great  Britain  was  not  willing  to  have 
pobniilled  to  an  arbitration.  They  demanded,  therefore,  an 
l(d||QiinaQent  of  the  tribunal  until  February',  to  enable  them  to 
confer  with  their  GK>vemment  for  further  instruction.  The 
fioflitioii  thus  assiuned  by  Great  Britain  was  near  wrecking  the 
whole  scheme  of  arbitration.  It  was  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
arbitrators  themselves,  and  the  course  they  pursued  brought 
aboQt  at  this  early  stage  of  their  proceedings  by  far  the  most 
impoirtant  and  momentous  result  of  their  action. 
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On  the  19tli  of  June,  just  four  days  after  this  threatening  m 
tude  was  assumed  by  Great  Britainj  the  arbitrators  met  and  pr 
EQunoed  a  decision  to  the  foUowing  effect:  After  stating  that 
'^the  observations  they  are  about  to  make^  refer  solely  to  the 
application  of  the  British  counsel  for  an  adjournment,  and  *'  the 
motives  for  that  application,  viz,,  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
tribunal  to  deal  with  the  claims  advanced  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  in  respect  of  losses  under  the  several  heads  of : 
firstf  the  losses  in  the  transfer  of  the  American  commercial 
marine  to  the  British  flag  5  second^  the  enhanced  payments  of  in* 
surance ;  and  thirdj  the  prolongation  of  the  war^  and  the  addition 
of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,''  they  go  on  to  say  that  they  do  not  propose  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  question  of  competency,  but,  as  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Governments  on  tils  point  might  make 
the  adjournment  unproductive  of  any  useful  effect,  and  might 
'*  end  in  a  result  which  both  Gtjvernments  would  equally  deplore, 
that  of  making  this  arbitration  wholly  abortive," — **  this 
so,  the  arbitrators  think  it  right  to  state  that,  after  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  these  claims,  they 
have  arrived,  individually  and  collectively,  at  the  conclusion  that 
ties©  claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an 
award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between 
nations.  With  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  other  claims  to 
the  consideration  of  which  by  the  tribunal  no  exception  ha 
been  taken  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govemmet] 
the  arbitrators  have  thought  it  desirable  to  lay  before  the  parti€ 
this  expression  of  the  views  they  have  formed  upon  the  questic 
of  public  law  involved,  in  order  that  after  this  declaration  by 
the  tribunal  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  whether  any  course  can  be  adopted,  respecting  the 
first-mentioned  claims,  whiei  would  relieve  the  tribunal  fro| 
the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  the  present  application  of  Hi 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government*" 

This  action  of  the  tribxmal  was  communicated  to  the 
taiy  of  State  on  the  19th  of  June,  1872.    On  the  22d  came 
reply,  which  we  give  entire,  omitting  only  the  first  paragmphsy 
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v-v  ,,  I M^  communication  received  and  the  advice 

•■  ■  I  '  -    .iiKin: 

**  I  hjiv«  luld  four  t^legrftma  before  the  President,  who  direota  me  to  Bftj 
tJttfc  he  accepts  the  deeljimtiou  of  the  tribunal  as  its  judgment  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  publie  IjkW  which  he  hod  felt  that  the  interests  of  both  Governments 
raq^ozfvd  should  be  decided,  and  for  the  determination  of  which  be  had  felt 
l(  importiuit  to  preaeiiit  the  dainua  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
opjaioa  of  th6>  tribunal. 

**  Tliia  is  tbe  attainment  of  an  end  which  this  Government  had  in  view  in 

tfaa  pistttxtg  foirth  of  those  olaimB.    We  had  no  desire  for  a  peenniarj  award, 

boi  desired  an  expression  bj  the  tribunal  as  to  the  Uability  of  a  neutral  for 

of  that  ebaracter.    The  President,  therefore,   further  accepts  the 

and  advice  of  the  counsel  as  set  forth  above,  and  authorizes  the 

i«i«qai«iit  to  the  tribunal  that  he  accepts  their  declaration  as  determi* 

■^nt  upon  the  important  question  of  public  law  upon 

-  duty  to  seek  the  expression  of  their  opinion  ;  and  that, 

'  with  siich  judgment  and  opinion,  from  henceforth  he  regards 

t  forth  in  the  case  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

'  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag, 

'  of  insurance,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the 

:'H  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the 

liottted  and  disposed  of  j  and  that  consequently  they  wiU  not 

i  upon  before  the  tribunal  by  the  United  States,  but  are 

:  led  trom  its  coDsideration  by  the  tribunal  in  making  its 

awsfO.  Fish." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  tJie  axbitration,  two  days  thereafter, 
Lord  Tenterden,  the  agent  of  Great  Britain,  filed  with  the  ti-ibu- 
nal  a  paper  signifying  the  aequiesceno©  of  his  Government  in  the 
viffWH  of  the  tribunal  expressed  in  their  declaration,  and  '*  Count 
yr^'tSy  on  behalf  of  all  the  arbitrators,  then  declared  that  the 
jveveral  claims  for  indirect  losses  mentioned  in  the  statement 
lie  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th  instant,  and 
>  in  the  statement  just  made  by  the  agent  of  Her 
Britaunio  Majesty,  are,  and  from  heneeforth  shall  be,  wholly 
laded  from  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal,  and  directed  the 
ptary  to  embody  this  declaration  in  the  protocol  of  this  day^s 
proceedings." 

In  tJiis  reply  the  United  States  Qovemment  solemnly  accepts 
tbe  decision  of  the  tribunal  declaring  that  all*  the  claims  against 
J  Britain  which  form  the  national  grievance  against  that 
together  with  the  claims  in  behalf  of  its  citizens  for 

•  Th©  eUim  for  ''Esqiensos  in  pursuit  of   oruisera"  was  Bubeequently 
[  and  rejected. 
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'^  enhanced  preminms  of  insorance,"  do  not,  ^^  upon  principles  of 
international  law^"  constitute  foundation  for  an  award  of  dam- 
ages between  nations.  And  they  declare  further  that  this  decision 
is  ^^  the  attainment  of  an  end  which  the  Government  had  in  view 
in  putting  forth  these  daims,'^  for  which  they  frankly  admit  '*  they 
had  no  desire  for  a  pecuniary  award."  The  frankness  of  this 
declaration  justifies  the  remark  that  has  several  times  been  made 
in  Congress — that  this  decision  was  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  this  nation  than  the  money  award  that  followed  it 

Every  honest  and  intelligent  mind  will  admit  that  this  action 
excluded  at  once  and  forever  all  pretence  that  the  war-premium 
claimants  could  have  any  further  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  arbitrators  or  in  any  fund  that  should  issue  from  their  juris- 
diction. In  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress by  the  advocates  of  these  claimants,  this  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  tribunal  is  entirely  ignored,  or  alluded  to  in  the  most 
shadowy  manner,  or  again,  it  cannot  be  denied,  most  unblushing- 
ly  falsified.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  manner  in  which  their 
ablest  advocate  dii^atches  it  in  a  debate  on  Proctor  Knott's  bilL 
The  speaker  is  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee : 

"  The  case  went  before  the  tribniial,  and  that  tribunal  decided  to  pay  only 
national  losses.  The  question  was  whether  certain  indirect  losses,  nationiU. 
losses,  should  be  i>aid,  and  this  question  came  yery  near  wrecking  that  tribu- 
nal, but  the  good  sense  of  the  two  countries  remoyed  this  difficulty,  and  it 
was  finaUy  agreed  that  national  claims,  and  they  only,  should  be  submitted.''  * 

Their  most  recent  advocate  comments  upon  the  same  impor- 
tant crisis  as  f oUows : 

"...  Let  us  go  back  to  the  sitting  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  We  find 
that  the  whole  arrangement  was  in  danger  of  a  coUapse,  because  Qreat  Britain 
refused  to  go  on  if  the  United  States  insisted  upon  presenting  to  the  tribunal 
claims  for  'war  premiums,'  which  Great  Britain  considered  too  consequential 
in  their  character  and  too  uncertain  in  their  amount.  The  difficulty  was 
removed  by  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  statement  by  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  that  they  would  not  consider  any  such  clidms  if  presented.  The 
sittings  of  the  tribunal  then  took  place,  and  the  American  case  was  in  part 
successfully  presented,  minus  the  '  war  premiums,'  which,  under  instructions 
from  Washington,  were  not  pressed  after  the  intimation  above-mentioned. 
It  is  important  to  say  here  that  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  were 
distinctly  instructed  not  to  commit  the  <3K>vemment  to  any  theory  of  dis- 
tribution," etc. 

*  ''Ck>ngre88ional  Beoord,"  Januaiy  19, 1879,  p.  3. 
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These  examples  of  the  statements  and  reasoning  of  those 
y  a  judicial  reference  of  this  case  we  may  leave  without 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  tribunal  dealt 
with  the  one  class  of  claims  which  they  did  not  reject  as  invalid. 
Tbid  cJaas  is  entitled  in  the  American  case :  ***1.  The  claims  for 
private  losses  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  by  the  insurgent  cruisers,'^  It  is  not  necessary  again  to 
■Hade  to  the  manner  in  which  these  claims  were  gathered,  nor  to 
Ibe  oorrespondence  between  the  Government  and  its  citizens  in 
nskdon  to  them.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  its  action  which  followed 
waA  strictly  in  conformity  with  its  promises  to  its  citizens,  and 
true  to  the  agency  it  had  assumed. 

The  United  States  Government  included  in  its  *^eAse''  a 
of  liability  for  the  destruction  committed  by  twelve 
Each  one  of  these  was  the  subject  of  separatee  argu- 
»!  vreen  the  counsel  of  the  two  Governments,  and  the  whole 

iH  ^  the  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  during  nearly  two 
months.  The  result  is  known.  Great  Britain  was  adjudged  to 
pay  for  all  the  destroction  eflTected  by  the  Alabama  and  the 
Florida,  and  by  the  Shenandoah  after  that  cruiser  had  been 
refitted  at  the  British  port  of  Melbourne.  For  destruction  by  all 
other  vessels  that  Government  was  held  blameless.  These  other 
venelis  have  since  been  designated  as  the  "  exculpated  cruisers/* 
an<l  owners  of  vessels  destroyed  by  them  are  to  be  found  to  some 
extent  among  the  claimants  upon  the  fund.  The  advocate  we  have 
quoted  places  them  next  in  right  after  the  **  war-premium  men.'' 

There  remains  but  one  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Geneva  Tribunal:  the  process  by  which  that  body  arrived  at  the 

ount  of  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  as  the  **simi  in  gross'*  to 

pmd  by  Great  Britain  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  brought 
against  that  Government.  Here  again,  before  entering  upon  the 
facta,  we  must  refer  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  **  award 
in  groes^  to  supplement  the  argument  that  the  Government 
repndiftted  from  the  beginning  all  responsibility  to  its  citixens 
OS  on  agent  or  trustee  for  claimants*  We  copy  this  extraor- 
^ntiry  paragraph  by  the  same  advocate,  in  which  the  two  points 

ingeniously  brought  together: 


**  On  llti»  side  of  the  other  hypothesis  [  of  non-agencj]  w©  discover,  in  the  first 
plioo,  Ihftt  th«  OoTernment  took  ground  against  the  idea  of  acting  as  an 
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agent  in  instracting  its  representatiyes  at  Geneva  not  to  oommit  it  to  any 
theory  of  distribution.  And  we  cannot  otherwise  aeoonnt  for  the  sompnloua 
anxiety  of  the  tribunal  to  keep  secret  the  method  it  adopted  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  award  except  on  this  hypothesis,  and  that  they  wished  to 
avoid  laying  any  foundation  for  the  former." 

This  assertion  of  an  anxiety  for  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the 
tribunal  as  to  its  action  on  this  point,  and  the  inability  of  the 
writer  to  account  for  it  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  arbi- 
trators desired  to  protect  our  Government  against  any  responsi- 
bility as  an  agent, — when  not  a  shadow  or  even  pretence  of 
evidence  exists  that  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Fish  to  the  counsel 
were  even  indirectiy  known  to  them ;  when,  in  fact,  as  wiU 
appear,  the  counsel  appealed  to  the  arbitrators  to  make  the 
award  large  enough  to  surely  cover  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  citizens, — is  very  characteristic  of  the  sophistry, 
or  something  worthy  of  a  harsher  name,  which  forms  the  entire 
tissue  of  the  argument  of  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  this 
question  out  of  the  courts.  We  have  never  heard  of  these  efforts 
at  secrecy,  but  whatever  they  were,  they  were  a  failure.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  facts. 

The  sum  to  be  determined  was  a  compensation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  material  property  owned  by  various  parties,  and  the 
measure  of  the  loss  was  to  be  the  measure  of  the  compensation. 
The  assertion  that  has  been  made  that  the  award  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  losses  of  claimants,  but  was  a  sum  flung  at  random 
to  the  United  States  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  national  grievance, 
is,  in  view  of  the  facts,  too  silly  for  contradiction.  A  few  phrases 
from  the  argument  of  Chief -Justice  Cockbum,  the  British  com- 
missioner, are  sufftdent  to  settie  this  point,  were  anything  needed 
to  do  so : 

''  We  have  therefore  only  to  deal  with  the  claim  for  lasses  sustained  by 
individual  dtieens, 

''Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  damages  which  the  tribunal  is 
authorized  to  award  under  the  treaty  for  the  indemnification  of  American  dti- 
stens  must  be  confined  to  loss  actually  sustained  by  destruction  of  ships,  car- 
goes, or  personal  effects.  Where  damage  to  property  arises,  not  directly 
from  willful  injury,  but  indirectly  only,  from  want  of  due  care,  an  indemnity 
against  actual  loss  is  all  that,  by  the  law  of  England  or  America,  or  by  any 
pfdnoiples  of  general  jurisprudence,  can  possibly  be  awarded. 

''  If,  therefore,  this  tribunal,  instead  of  sending  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
Qreat  Britain  to  be  ascertained  by  assessors,  should  think  fit  to  award  a  sum 
in  gross,  as  it  is  empowered  to  do  by  the  treaty,  it  must  stiU,  in  fixing  the 
latter,  proceed  on  the  best  estimate  it  may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at,  on  the 
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data  befort>  it,  o/  the  lo$m§  actuaU^  sustained  by  Amtriam  ciH^mm  Ihtough  tha 
mrm  §kig^f»r  whiek  Grmt  Srilaiit  is  hifld  to  be  liable.'' • 

Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  exist  that,  in  making  ap  their 
awird,  th'  al  had  reference  solely  to  the  class  of  private 

dfiisia,  a8  i     :       ure  them  by  tiie  American  agent. 

To  ftdjuHt  a  fair  valuation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
their  cargoes,  freight,  and  the  personal  effects  of  officers 
f w^  between  a  rather  irritated  claimant  and  a  reluctant 
ftSTf  eould  under  no  circumstances  be  an  easy  problem  in 
,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  end  such  an  ad- 
justment must  become  more  or  less  a  matter  of  compromise.  It 
WBB  80  in  this  case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  com- 
promise was  arrived  at,  and^  at  the  same  time,  the  fairness  and 
fidelity  of  counsel  on  both  sides  in  dealing  with  tlie  facts  before 
diem. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings — April  15,  1872 — the 
American  counsel  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  counsel  the 
,  of  private  claims.  This  list  was  by  the  British  conn* 
to  a  committee  which,  at  the  request  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville, the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  to  assist  tiiem  at  Geneva,  The  report 
of  this  committee,  dated  June  8,  1872,  is  to  be  found  in  '*  The 
A^-  r  at  Geneva,**  where  it  fiUs,  with  its  tabular  statements, 

thi^  .  page^.    The  report  indicates  thorough  and  conscieu- 

tiouB  work.  To  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  that  the 
schedule  of  claims  had  not  been  as  thoroughly  audited  by  the 
Ajnmciin  Government  before  presentation  as  it  should  have 
&n^  the  American  agent  replies :  **  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
fully  scrutinized,  doc»ument  by  document  and  proof  by  proof, 
imder  the  superintendence  of  the  solicitor  of  the  United  States  in 
pro<^eedings,  and  the  abstract  of  the  proof  was  in  every 
csompletely  verified  with  the  original  documents  on  file  in  the 
EHfpartment  at  Washington  and  referred  to  in  the  Revised  List 
of  Claims.'' 

The  valuations  of  property  in  this  list  as  it  comes  from  the 
i  of  the  committee,  and  as  they  subsequently  appear  in  the 
aparative  tables  submitted  by  the  American  and  British  conn- 
mL  are  represented  by  the  claims  filed  by  private  owners  of  prop- 
erty uninsured,  and  by  those  of  the  insurance  companies  who  had 


; 


•  Papers  ?«iatlog  to  Treaty  of  Washington,  vol*  4,  p*  537. 
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paid  owners  who  were  insured  for  the  total  loss  of  their  pix^  . 

and  by  no  other  parties  whatever.  No  other  parties  than  these 
had  a  shadow  of  right,  legal  or  equitable,  to  represent  these  val- 
ues— no  other  parties  than  these  were  damnified  by  their  destruc- 
tion. And  here  it  is  proper  to  state,  for  the  uninformed,  the 
principle  of  law  under  which  the  insurance  companies  became 
claimants  against  Great  Britian. 

By  a  principle  as  old  as  the  first  guarantee  ever  assumed  by 
man,  and  holding  good  in  every  conceivable  form  of  guarantee, 
as  the  indorsement  of  a  note,  the  warranty  of  a  debt,  or  the  insur- 
ance of  property  against  fire  or  flood,  shipwreck  or  capture, 
whenever  the  guarantor  discharges  his  responsibility,  and  makes 
good  to  the  owner  the  value  of  whatever  he  has  insured,  he 
instantly,  by  that  act,  enters  absolutely  into  all  rights  whatever 
which  the  owner  had,  has,  or  may  have  in  the  note,  the  debt,  or 
the  property  paid  for.  The  decisions  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  give  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany which  has  paid  a  total  loss  all  that  may  be  recovered  of  the 
thing  lost,  or  any  compensation  therefor,  including  what  may  be 
recovered  of  a  foreign  jwwer  for  illegal  captures,  whether  by  vol- 
untary payment,  or  as  the  result  of  reprisals  made  in  satisfaction 
of  them.  The  British  counsel,  jointly  with  the  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  recognized  the  same  principle  in  the  following 
extract  from  their  argument: 

''  The  Amerioan  insoranoe  oompanies,  who  have  paid  the  owners  as  for  a 
total  loss,  are,  in  onr  opinion,  entitled  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the 
latter,  according  to  the  well-known  principle  that  an  underwriter  who  has 
I>aid  as  for  a  total  loss  acquires  the  rights  of  the  assured  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  insurance.  This  principle  was  explained  and  acted  on  in  the 
well-known  English  cases  of  Randall  vs.  Cochran,  1  Yes.  Sen.,  98,  and  the 
Quebec  Fire  Insurance  Company  vs.  St.  Louis,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  286,  and  is 
well  recognized  by  the  courts  of  America." 

There  is  no  question,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the  insurance 
companies  to  daim,  by  subrogation,  the  value  of  the  property  for 
which  they  had  paid  total  loss  was  adjudicated  by  tiie  tribunal, 
and  that  their  claims  were,  upon  that  principle,  passed  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  direct  owners.    It  is  to  be  observed  that   [ 
the  principle  does  not  enter  into  the  claim  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies ui)on  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  is  i 
simply  a  claim  for  money  actually  belonging  to  them  as  having  { 
been  recovered  on  their  account.   NeverthelesSj  in  the  debates  | 
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in  Congress  the  ■'  right  of  gubrogation/*  as  affecting  the  claims 

of  the  companies,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  very  silly  talk, 

ooe  eminent  Senator  declaring  that  the  right  had  been  "  abolished 

jreetcrrdAy.^     The  writer  already  quoted  likewise  adds  a  new 

feature  to  the  old  law.     **Your  case,''  he  says  to   the  nnder- 

writeTi  **  hardly  comes  within  the  reason  of  the  technical  rule, 

^ieh  is  intended  to  cover  remnants  and  not  perfect  restoration." 

To  return  to  the  making  up  of  the  award.    The  problem  was,  of 

Mtftmie,  to  giv  "Client  to  cover  the  claims.     On  this 

^bint  our  coin  ,     vial  appeal^  urging  that  **the  United 

States  will  be  boimd  to  these  losers  to  pay  the  amounts  of  their 

dainis,  and  if  you  do  not  make  it  sufficient,  the  United  Htates 

will  haTe  to  make  good  the  deficiency.'^    On  the  19th  of  August, 

1872,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  tribunal,  the  agents 

of  the  two  Governments  presented  their   "comparative  tables/' 

to  show  the  differences  which  then  appeared  between  them  after 

tech  discussion  as  followed  the  analysis  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

kmmittee.      We  must   here  repeat   the  fact  that   the  "com- 

pamtive  tables**  are  now  reduced  to  a  schedule  of  such  losses 

m  only  uninsured  owners,  and  insurance  companies  who  have 

paid  owners   for  a  total  loss,   have  any  legal  right  to  claim 

for.    Prom  the  introduction  to  the  American  tables  we  copy  the 

following  passage  which,  consistently  with  every  other  fact  in  the 

history  of  thes*j  claims,  sets  forth  exactly  the  relation  of  the 

Gt>vemment  to  its  citizens,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  it, 

Jgk  the  view  of  the  agent  and  counsel  by  whom  it  was  repre- 

pinted: 

"The  eliums  presented  by  the  United  States  are  supported  by  awom  Btate- 

^WntB  presented  by  tboee  who  possess  the  neeessaiy  information,  and  they 

H[lubit  in  detail  the  items  which  go  to  form  the  sum  total^  and  the  names  of 

Bl  who  haTe  made  reclamation,  whatever  may  be  the  sum  the  tribunal  may 

Kb  at  la  award.     The  claims  on  the  part  of  private  individuals  thus  com- 

Kt:     ^  Sed,  and  submitted  are  supported  by  all  the  guarantees  of  their 

fc  5knd  thpir  validity^  as  well  for  their  general  amount  as  for  the 

tv  >onoeming  them  whioh  governments  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring, 

i  .^a^  from  their  own  eitiiseus.    It  thus  appears  that  these  computar 

t  the  entire  eitent  of  all  private  losses  which  the  result  of  the 

;.  lis  of  this  tribunal  aught  to  mMc  iMe  United  Siatejs  to  make  com- 

;     fion  nf  the  allowance  of  interest  was  warmly  con- 
British  counsel.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  ventured 
Ml  uent  that  tlie  insurance  companies  at  least  should  not  be 
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allowed  interest,  upon  the  gronnd  that,  doubtless,  in  the  main  the 
war  premiums  they  had  received  had  paid  them  a  profit.  Mr. 
Gushing  replied  to  this  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  "We  did  not 
expect  that  the  war  premiums  which  the  British  Government 
could  not  tolerate  as  being  ^  too  indirect'  when  presented  by  the 
merchants  who  paid  them,  should  nevertheless  be  ^direct' enough 
...  to  reduce  the  indemnity  on  insured  losses,  which,  if  unin- 
sured, they  would  have  been  entitled  to.''  ♦ 

After  a  consideration  of  the  "tables"  by  the  tribunal,  the 
commissioners  placed  the  entire  mass  of  estimates  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  StaBmpfli,  with  instructions  to  reduce  them  to  a  synoptical 
table  upon  which  a  just  award  might  be  arrived  at  "  That  man 
of  business  and  long-headed  man,"  as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Thur- 
man,  "  went  back  to  his  home  and  took  these  estimates  with  him, 
and  spent  days  and  days  revising  and  going  over  them."  The 
result  of  his  labor  is  a  synoptical  table  footing  up  $11,893,000, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  of  2d 
September,  1872.  To  this  amount  interest  was  added  upon  an 
estimate  as  to  time  and  a  rate  previously  determined,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  was  agre^  upon  as  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  in  satisfaction 
of  all  claims. 

This  concludes  the  story  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion,  and  its  dealings  with  all  the  various  claims  that  were  laid 
before  it  for  adjudication.  We  have  told  it  with  a  prolixity  and 
I)ossibly  a  repetition  of  facts  which  we  have  found  necessary  to 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  case  in  its  simplicity,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  fully  exposed  the  sophistry  and  misrepresentation 
of  which  it  has  been  the  subject.  *  There  remains  to  be  told  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Government  toward  its  own  citizens  who 
placed  their  claims  in  its  hands  and  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

In  the  "  comparative  tables,"  the  addition  of  which  we  have 
seen  was  the  important  factor  in  making  up  the  award,  the 
claims  of  the  insurance  companies  form  close  upon  seven-six- 
teenths of  the  amount;  and  had  these  claims  never  been  pre- 
ferred, it  is  obvious  that  the  final  award  would  have  been  for 
about  eight  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  likewise  as  obvious  that, 
had  no  claims  but  those  for  war  premiums  been  preferred,  the 
award  would  have  been  nil, 

*  ''  Argument  at  (Genera,"  pp.  558  and  570. 
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Tlie  uninsnped  owners  have  long  since  been  paid  their  claims 
'  a  jndicial  commission  appointed  by  Congress,  which  by  the 
liw  creating  it  was  forbidden  to  admit  before  it  the  claims  of  the 
inmrauoe  oompanies.  A  prejudice  only  conidstent  with  gross 
igiKiraneey  bnt  ha\ang  just  now  a  large  representation  in  aU  legis- 
I  bcMlies  in  this  country,  seems  to  treat  insurance  companies 
who,  to  use  a  very  haokneyed  but  strong  expression, 
bare  no  rights  that  any  person  is  boimd  to  respect.  Immediately 
9poii  the  introduction  of  the  subject  into  Congress,  the  idea  that 
of  this  money  was  to  be  paid  to  an  insurance  company 
to  fire  with  indignation  a  large  number  of  legislators, 
e  words,  *'  The  Government  did  not  go  to  Geneva  to  coUect 
for  a  parcel  of  insurance  companies,'*  or  others  to  the 
eflEeot,  may  be  found  very  often  on  the  pages  of  the  "  Con- 
Record '^  of  that  period*  They  are  still  denied  even 
to  a  court  to  lay  before  it  their  claim  to  property — a  right 
eh,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  member  of  Coiigi'ess  would  incur 
the  odium  of  denying  to  the  humblest  tradesman.  Subsequently, 
the  privilege  has  been  extended  tJiem  of  receiving  such  amount 
:  their  claims  as  might  remain  after  deducting  from  them  all 
\  war  premiums  they  had  received  on  war  risks  insured. 
Rrom  this  suppression  of  the  insurance  companies  seems  to 
hare  ^nmg  the  revival  of  the  war-premium  claims  and  the  hopes 
rf  the  dnimants.  If,  as  the  argument  went,  the  action  at  Geneva 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  private  claims  carried  there, 
,  the  Government  was  still  to  distribute  the  fund  on  principles 
rf  abetract  justice,  why  should  the  rejection  of  the  war-premium 
eliiins  by  the  tribunal  be  any  bar  to  their  getting  them  out  of 
Iha  award! 

In  this  connection  we  have  to  deal  with  one  argument  that  has 
most  freely  used  against  the  claims  of  the  insurance  com- 
ies^  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  except  in  terms  of  the 
animadversion — ^one  which  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
'  at  variance  with  the  simplest  rights  of  property  as  recog- 
among  men,  that  it  is  not  our  fault  if  its  statement  carry 
at  imputation  upon  the  persons  who  use  it.     In  and 
'  Co&gress,  the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies  have  pros- 
pored  in  their  legitimate  business,  has  been  urged  as  a  substantial 
the  most  potent  reason  for  denying  them  whatever  rights 
'  elaim  in  the  award,  or  even  a  standing  in  court  to  try  them. 
\  argument  is  more  worthy  of  the  sand-lots  of  California  thasi 
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of  the  legislative  halls  or  the  press  of  a  civilized  natioiL.  The 
principle  that  a  man's  rights  of  property  shall  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  his  profit  and  loss  acconnt  is  simply  infamous,  and  a 
diBgrace  to  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  lawyer  or  merchant, 
who  uses  it  or  allows  it  to  be  used  la  his  behalf.  What  would 
Bueh  a  person  say  were  he  denied  his  dividend  from  the  assets  of 
an  insolvent  upon  the  ground  that  his  dealings  with  the  debtor 
had  always  been  profitable?  And  further:  the  application  of 
this  argument  to  the  claims  upon  the  Geneva  award  is  simply 
three-fourths  an  untruth.  About  three-fourths  of  these  cl 
are  owned  by  mutual  companies,  who  are  really  associations 
individuals  for  the  division  of  losses  among  themselves, 
one  paying  his  exact  and  proper  share  of  each  loss  the 
tion  suffers.  There  is  in  their  business  neither  profit  nor  the 
semblance  or  possibility  of  profit  in  any  form.  Each  member  of 
the  partnership  puts  up  a  sum  proportioned  to  his  own  amount 
at  risk.  Out  of  the  fund  thus  formed  losses  are  paid,  and  what 
is  left  is,  after  a  certain  time,  returned  t^  those  who  advanced  i 
Each  member's  share  of  this  common  loss  is  unrelieved  by  ass: 
ance  from  any  source  whatever  —  as  real  as  the  unins 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  ship  Jacob  BeU  was  to 
ownerSi  who  doubtless  have  long  since  been  reimbursed  out  of 
the  award*  Each  member  of  each  mutual  company  remains  to 
this  hour  poorer,  to  the  extent  of  his  contribution  to  the  loBsea 
of  his  company,  and  it  is  his  contribution  to  losses  by  the 
Florida — say,  among  others,  his  share  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  war  riak  paid  on  the  Jacob  Bell — which  he  is  now  wait* 
ing  to  have  repaid  him  out  of  the  same  award.  It  is  not  within 
the  boimds  of  possibUily  that  this  arithmetical  fact,  that  th 
members  of  the  mutual  insurance  companies,  claiming  t' 
fourths  of  all  that  is  due  to  these  pariahs,  are  as  absolute  loi 
as  the  uninsured  owners,  should  be  unknown  to  any  warp 
mium  claimant,  or  to  any  one  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
assertion  that  they  have  made  profit  in  any  sense  out  of  the 
business  of  insurance  during  the  war  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  truth. 

And  as  for  the  stock  companies  claiming  the  other  O! 
fourth :  they  are  owned  and  managed  exclusively,  it  may  be  said, 
within  the  class  with  which  alone  they  deal  Too  numerous  U* 
become  in  the  nature  of  things  either  monopolists  or  extortion- 
ists- accustomed  to  the  observance  of  a  contract  to  which  the 
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kw  gives  a  peculiar  name,  indicative  of  the  *'  overflowing^'  good 
faith  that  enters  into  it,  nothing  but  very  grogs  ignorance  can 
presiune  to  make  our  marine  insurance  companies  the  object  of 
odioin  or  contempt.  Their  stockholders  are  merchants  \  doubt- 
lesa  many  of  them  have  paid  war  premiums  with  the  same  hand 
tliat  drew  their  greatly  exaggerated  di\adends.  Are  they  less 
mtitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  their  war-premium 
associates  T 

By  what  method  shall  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Govmmient  be  disposed  oft  The  ablest  members  of  both 
Ho>O0es  of  Congress  have  steadfastly  endeavored  to  send  aU 
daimmnts  to  the  Federal  courts — a  course  not  only  in  accordance 
with  every  precedent  that  has  hitherto  arisen  in  the  history  of 
the  Govemmenty  but  the  only  one  leading  to  a  settlement  that 
must  command  the  acquiescence  of  every  claimant — a  result  that 
oao  never  be  reached  by  any  act  of  Congress.  The  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  and  the  character  of  the 
award  as  a  trust  fund  can  only  be  settled,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  so  far,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  No  misappropriation  of 
this  money,  if  it  be  a  trust,  can  extinguish  the  claims  upon  it. 
Senator  Bayard  put  this  fact  in  a  forcible  light  in  the  last  debate 
in  the  Senate  •  on  Senator  Thurman's  bill — the  ablest  debate  the 
sabject  has  ever  undergone.  The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table.  In 
I>6oember,  1878,  a  bUl  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represents 
ittvee  by  Horn  J.  Proctor  Knott,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
authorizing  '^  all  persons  and  corporations  claimuig  to  be  entitled 
to  aay  portions"  of  the  award,  to  sue  for  the  same  m  the  United 
8t«tee  Court  of  Claims,  which  shall  render  judgment  for  such 
amoimt  as  they  "  shall  be  justly  entitled  to  recover  under  said 
Irafifyaiid  award,  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  equity, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  without  regard  to  any  rule  or  principle 
of  allowance^  exclusion,  inclusion,  or  distribution  heretofore 
idopled  by  Congress-"  The  bill  also  provided  for  a  direct  appeal 
to  fhe  Supreme  Court  on  the  part  of  any  claimant.  In  closing 
hia  report  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Knott  uses  these  words,  which  com- 
tDond  themselves  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of 
ewjr  one ;  **  Surely  no  one  who  claims  to  have  any  right  to  any 
porticm  of  this  fund  can  object  to  having  his  claim  thus  adjudi- 

tin  he  is  afraid  of  justice,'^    The  bill  was  not  passed. 
•  **OcipgrtlrtiOinil  Beoord,"  April  14, 1880,  p.  19. 
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It  was  stigmatized  during  the  debate  as  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
insuranoe  oompanies,  although  they  were  not  mentioned  in  it. 
The  final  action  of  ili<^  (Government  on  this  question  must  con- 
oem  every  citizen.  An  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  a  disposition  to  appeal  to  arbitrary  power  to 
set  it  aside,  can  never  be  approved  by  this  nation.  In  a  few 
words  of  Burke,  stem  and  warning^  we  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject: "Law  and  arbitrary  jwwer  are  in  eternal  enmity.  .  .  , 
We  may  bite  our  chains  if  we  will;  but  we  shall  be  made  to 
know  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man  is  made  to  be  gov- 
erned by  law,  and  he  that  will  substitute  will  in  the  place  of  it  is 
an  enemy  to  God.^ 

George  B.  Coale. 
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B  have  always  been  those  among  the  people  of  the 
Sottlbem  States  who  believed  that  not  the  preponderance  of 
the  Narth  in  population  and  resources  wi*ought  the  downfall 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  nor  yet  any  want  on  our  part 
of  ooostancy  or  fidelity.  They  are  convinced  that  the  South 
had  resources,  courage,  and  patriotism  sufficient  to  command 
und^r  better  leadership;  they  are  persuaded  that  there 
special  causes  of  failure  extrinsic  to  the  people  them- 
cehreftf  and  they  think  it  is  but  just  and  fair  that  any  facts 
wbkh  go  to  sustain  that  theory  of  oui*  fall  should  be  given  to 
dw  world.  Such  facts,  as  to  a  most  vital  part  of  our  military 
ofganiz&tion,  I  am  now  about  to  offer. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  in  the  Subsistence 
Department,  and  was  honored  by  the  personal  regai'd  and  eon- 
ftdeiMSO  of  Colonel  Northrop,  the  Commissary-General^  during  his 
wliole  term  of  serviee.  Hence  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
an  mtteh  as  any  one  could  know  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
Boreou^  and  of  judging  not  only  what  it  might  have  done,  but 
what  it  waa  hindered  from  doing,  by  the  intermeddling  of  those 
who  Imd  or  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  actions  of  the  (^m- 
niisary-GeneraL  And  I  affirm  that  at  the  head  of  this  hannf  ul 
rlaaBi  but  acting  mainly  through  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Tnfiaiiui7%  was  the  President  himself* 

Ag&initt  such  high  authority  a  mere  subaltern,  as  I  was,  could 
do  nothing  but  note,  and  deplore,  and  chafe,  until  an  occasion  for 
tttioii  ihould  arise.  At  last  I^ir.  Davis  made  one.  On  November 
ltl864«  lie  applied  to  the  Commissary-General  to  know  if  his  mag- 
adMmwer'  -  or  diminishing.    The  reply  showed  au 

'^iliniiing  commissariat."    Nevertheless,  on  Novem- 

ber 7t  Mr*  DaviB  in  his  annual  message  writes :  ''  It  is  gratifying 
to  asnn9  you  that  the  military  supplies  essentially  requisite  for 
paUio  defeoBe  will  be  found,  as  heretofore,  adequate  to  oux. 
fou  cauCQT.— Ka  302.  1, 
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needs.''  Inasmuch  as  this  dirwt  contradiction  of  the  facts  : 
have  been  intended  only  to  mislead  the  enemy,  I  took  no 
action  upon  it  at  that  time  than  to  send  him  documents  shov 
the  trtie  condition  of  the  commissariat,  TVo  months  passed^ 
Mr.  Davis  seemed  still  resolved  to  keep  Congress  in  ignorance  1 
the  crisis  in  subsistence  and  the  imminent  danger  of  general  col- 
lapse* I  now  determined  to  act;  and  seeking  my  friend,  the 
Colonel  John  B.  BaldT\in,  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Bepr 
ative^,  I  suggested  that  he  should  in\ate  such  members  of 
House  as  he  might  choose  to  an  informal  meeting,  at  whicl 
with  Major  French  of  the  Commissary  Department,  would  cc 
municate  the  information  that  was  withheld.  The  residt  of 
meeting  was  seen  the  following  day,  when,  in  secret  session  of 
both  Houses,  it  wm  tinanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a  joint  sell 
committee,  to  investigate  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  At  the  session  of  the  cc 
mittee  for  the  investigation  of  the  Subsistence  Bureau,  hi 
January  23,  1865,  I  was  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,i 
ness — Major  Seth  Barton  French  and  Major  B,  P.  Noland 
fying  to  important  facts  and  conHrming  my  testimony. 
substance  of  this  testimony  was  written  out  by  me  at  the  requ^ 
•of  the  committee,  immediately  after  it  was  given.  The  pap 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  joint  committee,  I  still  retain, 
rather  a  copy  of  it,  for  the  identical  paper  is  lost,  liaving  been 
probably  abstracted  from  the  an^hives  of  the  Virginia  Histori^ 
Society,  in  which  it  was  de|>osited  by  me.  It  is  reprodud 
below,  with  such  abbreviations  and  omissions  of  the  less  i 
tial  points  as  are  reqmsite  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  o| 
magazine  article:  but  in  all  other  respects  the  original  formj 
the  document  is  retained. 


In  January,  1862,  by  order  of  the  Commissary-General,  I  mi! 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Eeprcscntatives  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Subsistence,  in  which  the  fob 
lowing  occurs :  ^ 

'*  In  the  pAckisg  senson  of  1 R  a  0-61  tLpw&rda  of  three  million  head  of  haf« 
we«3  pftckod  lit  the  Tttrions  porkories  of  the  TJnltod  Statea,  be«id<*  tho»«  pn  ^^keil 
by  tw3FmcT9  at  home,  of  which  lesa  than  twenty  thoaflmnd  wer^ 
Isr  ettabHshmonU  louth  of  the  linet}  of  our  anniee.  Of  tb> 
ezperta  eetimato  that  the  product  of  about  one  million  two  humired  thou 
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^^^Hft  <1  in  the  earl j  part  of  last  year  from  bejond  our  present 

^^^H><  ^  now  the  Southern  Confederacy,     Of  this  number,  it  is  esti* 

nt^tod  th^^t  about  three  hundred  thonaand  hogs,  in  thoir  bacon  equivalent, 

haro  bc«io  consumed  by  our  armies  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Teaneusee  then  became  the  main  reliance,  which,  together  with  the  accessible 

jMtlons  of  Kentucky,  had  been  so  ravaged  by  ho(Br-eholera  and  injured  by 

^Mirt  ^P'orn  crops  for  three  years  preceding  the  year  just  closed,  that  the  niun- 

^fe  slftOght«red  at  the  porkerie«,  within  their  limits,  had  dwindled  from  two 

hnndf^ed  thousand  head  to  less  than  twenty  thousand.     It  waa  into  this  Beld 

thai  tltla  department  had  to  enter  as  a  purchaser^  dubious  of  a  sufficiency, 

hut  ttBitrod  of  a  heavy  and  active  competition.** 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  snecessive  captures  of  Ports  Donelson 
Bid  H-  I  Iprable  portion  of  these  supplies  to  be 

Hit;  I  ,  piiign  lost  us  Kentucky  and  mneh  of 

Teimi^ssee,  and  left  ns  very  ill-provided  with  meat. 
H  In  October,  1862,  an  offer  was  made  by  an  eBtirely  responsi- 
Hi  P*^y  ^  supply  the  department  with  *' ten  thousand  hogisheads 
of  ba(?tm  certainly,  and  probably  twenty  thousand  more  hogs- 
hi^adff.*^  His  letter  insists^  on  the  importance  of  speedy  action ; 
alleges  lliat  tJiere  was  enough  cotton  (which  he  offered  to 
take  in  payment)  to  feed  and  clothe  our  armies,  in  a  section 
trihntary  to  Memphis,  which  city  was  then^  and  had  been  for 
dome  tiine  previous,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Unless  disposed  of  in  this  way^  the  c^>tton  would  probably  have 
to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
bni  the  owners,  though  willing  to  let  the  Government  have  their 
erop«,  were  oi>posed  U)  having  them  destroyed..  The  offer  was 
forwarded  by  the  Comniissar^^-General  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Hon.  O,  W,  Randolph,  with  an  urgent  request  for  authority 
to  accept  it,  Mr.  Randolph  forwarded  the  document  to  the  Presi- 
dent, accompanying  it  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  "the 
lUtrmatiTe  is  presented  of  violating  our  policy  of  withholding 
r*oUon  fnim  the  enemy,  or  risking  the  starvation  of  our  armies." 
He  advised  that  the  Commissary-CJ^neral  should  be  authorized  to 
tiootnict  for  ba^^on  and  salt,  limiting  the  amount  of  purchase  to 
what  waa  absolnt/cly  ncKjessary  to  feed  the  army  and  supply  it 
with  blankets  and  shoes. 

Upon  that  letter  the  President  made  the  following  indorse- 
ment: 

*'8iccRrrABT  o^  Wab  :  T«  there  neeeeaity  for  immediate  action  t    I&  there 
eridencia  Uiat  the  present  opportunity  is  the  last  which  wiU  be 
Ha^e  yon  noted  the  scheme  of  the  enemy  for  the  payment  of  their 
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next  aooraing  interest  on  their  public  debt  f  Yon  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  proi>08ed  action  until  January  1, 1863,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  depart  from  the  well-defined  policy  of  our  Goyemment  in 
relation  to  cottoiL 

"October  31,  1862.» 

Mr.  Bandolph  now  directed  the  Commissary-General  to  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  delaying  action  on  the  offer^  also 
called  for  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  of  the  Subsistence 
Bureau  under  the  existing  arrangements.  Colonel  Northrop's 
reply  was: 

''Present  efforts,  even  if  successful,  win  not  produce  cured  bacon  by  the 
first  of  January.  The  departments  of  the  East  have  been  exhausted,  while 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  refugees  add  to  the  consumers.  The  results  hoped 
for  from  Tennessee  are  not  probably  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  troops  on 
the  west  of  the  mountains  and  in  Tennessee." 

Several  days  later,  no  action  having  been  taken  meanwhile, 
I  had  an  interview  with  General  Randolph,  who  instruoted  me 
to  send  him  a  return  of  the  stocks  of  meat  on  hand,  which  I  did 
in  a  leter  dated  November  8th.  This  report  General  Randolph 
submitted  to  the  President,  thus  indorsed: 

''  It  appears  from  Major  Buffings  statement  that  the  supply  of  hogs  this 
year  will  be  about  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  last  year's  supply,  and  that 
the  supply  of  beef  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  Unless  the  deficiency  be  made  up 
by  purchases  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  I  apprehend  serious  con- 
sequences." 

The  paper  was  returned,  with  this  indorsement  from  Mr. 
Davis: 

''The  question  submitted  is  one  which  a  constitutional  adviser  would 
advantageously  bring  to  a  conference.  The  papers  inclosed,  particularly  the 
statement  of  bacon  on  hand,  do  not  sustain  the  conclusion  presented.  To 
solve  the  question  a  statement  from  the  C.  G.  S.,  and  a  comparative  view 
based  upon  a  return  of  the  troops,  wiU  be  necessary.  The  resources  of  every 
portion  of  the  Confederacy  must  be  considered  to  reach  a  just  estimate.'' 

In  a  report  from  the  Commissary  Department,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  this  "comparative  view''  was  given.  It  was  not, 
however,  based  upon  "a  return  of  troops,"  for  the  Adjutant- 
General's  oSLcQ  had  never  been  able  to  furnish  the  requisite 
data.  Three  days  later  this  report  was  returned^  indorsed  ai 
f oUowB  by  General  G.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Secretary  of  War : 
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r^tum^d  to  the  Commisefuy-O^TieTal.     The  President  r*^ 
Ktnate  ho  mad**  of  tho  atoount  of  Fiipplies  that  can  be  pro- 
within  the  Confederate  States  from  which  last  year  we 
eoold  pTDctire  none^  and  stato  more  fully  the  reasons  for  immediate  action, 
r  the  relative  advanta^a  of  procimxig  auppUes  from  Memphis^  and 
I  ▼iejitity  of  New  Orleans,*' 


\ 


The  reply  to  tliis  will  be  given  in  full,  for  it  presents  tht> 
wliole  case  and  cannot  be  condensed  : 

**  Jlr#*.  Every  Bonrco  within  the  Confederate  lines  from  which  supplies 
ooold  kiftve  been  oht.ained  laat  year  or  this  has  been  fuily  explored.  All  ^neh 
1iav»  «ith«S'  been  exhausted  or  found  inadequate.  If  in  any  small  portion  of 
Cooled^ciracy  snpplics  ha^e  not  been  aimed  at,  it  was  beeaujse  it  wa.s 
that  such  portion  would  not  afford  enough  for  tho  current  domestic 
}\j  of  thst  p&rdctilar  area.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  Soutb- 
and  Alabama,  and  certain  portions  of  Florida,  would  afford  lar^ 
of  stock  ;  but  they  have  not  done  it.  They  have  not  even  fully  fed 
which,  £rom  geographical  pottition,  would  naturally  draw  from 
1^  wnA  they  eaxmot  do  as  much  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the 

r>ea»  abimdantly  from  facta  within  my  knowledge,  and  from  tes- 
tuEi  o  office. 

*'-  6tTtxnitL  To  state  more  fully  the  reasons  for  immediate  action,  it  is  neces- 
«ary  to  recapitulate : 

*^*Tbe  rcjport  states  a  clear  deficit  of  bacon  of  8,116,194  pounds,  or 
lw«nly-five  per  c«»nt.  j  a  clear  deficit  in  salt  beef  of  36,000  beeves,  at  an 
li^Bra^  of  Ave  hundrr^d  pounds  per  bullock — making  18,000,000  pound*, 
aralxMity  per  cenL:  whole  value  of  the  above,  22,516,194  rations.  Total 
IftAisit  per  cent.,  forty-three. 

^*  Thii»  calculation  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  forces  this  year  in  camp  and 
fitfld.  Further,  it  does  not  include  immenae  supplies  purchased  from  private 
basils^  which  cannot  be  had  at  all  for  the  coming  winter,  because  the  stock 
to  eri>ate  them  is  not  in  the  Confederate  lines  ;  and  the  salt  cannot  be  had  if 
fbo  stock,  could*  Besides,  large  local  supplies  have  been  completely  ex- 
kaniflied^  aa  in  I/oudoun,  Fauquier,  and  other  districts.  And  even  the  above 
Mlouited  uubisLstcnce  is  not  at  all  secure.  The  hogs,  though  bargained  for, 
bavt  not  all  been  driven  to  places  of  safety.  The  salt  to  cure  them  has  not 
iH  been  sotrared,  and  what  has  been  engaged  lias  not  all  been  delivered,  and 
iBuat  take  ita  chances  for  transportation  over  long  distances,  upon  uncertain 
wtji '  i  '  connected.    It  is  not  safe,  then,  to  rely  on  these  estimates* 

k*\  ao  winter  is  ;it  liand ;  the  rises  of  the  rivers  all  impend- 

\su  .  ^  uzi  a  vast  scale  is  imminent;  the  supplies  which  have  been 

h^i  >m  the  enemy's  lines,  by  ordinary  exertions,  are  not  to  be  ex- 

**  ITitt  puppUes  now  offered  are  ample,  and  are  tendered  at  lower  rates  in 
HttOQ^  oven  at  the  exti^me  bid,  than  they  can  be  bou^t  at  for  Confedc^mte 
ODcraQey  In  crar  own  linos*  If  not  availed  of  now,  they  most  probably  never 
^  Wy  lor  lack  of  power  and  opportunity*    And  finally,  both  Mobile  and 
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Gharleston  are  pressiiig  for  large  sappUes  out  of  resources  which  must  be 
held  for  the  armies  of  Yirginiay  or  the  border  States  will  be  lost ;  while  the 
same  reseires,  and  the  accumulations  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  in 
Tennessee,  are  demanded  bj  the  armies  of  General  Bragg. 

''  Third*  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  procuring  supplies  from  Memphis 
and  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  the  proposition  to  make  such  purchases  is 
not  a  new  idea.  They  were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  an  extent 
idiich  is  little  known.  In  an  elaborate  report  on  the  operations  of  this  Bureau, 
made  by  Major  BufOn,  under  my  order  and  superintendence,  and  submitted 
to  Congress  in  January  last,  it  is  stated :  '  Experts  estimate  that  the  product 
of  about  1,200,000  hogs  was  imported  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  (1861) 
from  beyond  our  present  lines  into  what  is  now  tiie  Southern  Confederacy. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  action  of  State  authorities,  in  some  oases  by 
the  enterprise  of  private  parties,  and  by  this  department  through  agencies 
of  its  own.  Of  this  nimiber,  it  is  estimated  that  about  300,000  hogs,  in  their 
bacon  equivalent,  have  been  consumed  by  our  State  and  Confederate  armies 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This  was  for  a  period  of  eight  months, 
and  shows  a  requirement  of  450,000  hogs  per  annum.  For  a  considerable 
X>art  of  that  period  the  army  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the  magnitude  which  it  has 
reached.  Those  who  think  that  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  great  scarcity,  has  so  increased  our  supply  of  meat  as  to  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  this  large  balance,  forget  that  the  counties  most  capable 
of  such  development  are  precisely  those  which  have  suffered  most  from  the 
war.  Elsewhere  it  must  have  been  a  new  enterprise,  such  as  could  not  be 
expected  to  succeed  when  the  best  men  are  in  the  army.' 

<<  Therefore,  I  urge  that  supplies  be  engaged  both  from  Memphis  and  from 
tiie  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  these  additional  reasons :  It  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  the  army  will  consume  and  waste  the  product  of  not 
less  than  500,000  hogs,  of  which  we  calculate  to  receive  only  about 
one-third  from  our  Confederate  limits.  It  will  not  be  prudent  to  relf 
upon  obtaining  the  amount  needed  from  one  single  source  of  supply ;  it  will 
be  well  to  divide  the  risk.  Moreover,  other  articles  are  needed  nearly  as 
much  as  meat.  The  salt-works  in  Louisiana  are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  the 
supply  to  be  obtained  from  Saltville,  in  Virginia,  is  limited.  The  wants  of 
citizens,  daily  becoming  more  urgent  and  alarming,  will  absorb  all  of  that,  if 
permitted,  and  the  drafts  of  the  Oovemment  ui>on  the  same  fund  will  cause 
ruinous  prices  and  great  destitution. 

''One  reliable  party  in  New  Orleans  offers  to  supply  100,000  sacks 
of  salt,  or  more  than  is  called  for  by  the  rapidly  expiring  contract  at  Salt- 
ville. Other  articles — such  as  coffee  and  flour — are  also  offered  from  New 
Orleans.  The  supply  of  flour  from  that  quarter  will  enable  the  soldiess 
from  the  South-west  to  use  that  in  part  as  a  bread  ration  instead  of  corn-meal, 
which  must  otherwise  be  their  sole  reliance  for  bread.  The  reserve  of  coffee 
for  the  sick  is  li)eing  rapidly  consumed.  No  other  prospect  of  getting  more 
presents  itself,  but  the  necessity  of  a  sufficiency  is  important.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  is  doubtful,  but  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  venality  of 
the  enemy  ought  not  to  be  lost.  If  we  thereby  obtain  the  use  of  the  Missis- 
mppi  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  until  such  time  as  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  the  needed  supplies  shaU  have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  a  great 
benefit. 
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••  its  dfoot  upon  the  m^alc  of  tlie  en^mj,  and  the  political  reaUte  of  Buob 
i  poLkjr,  however  hnportant  in  themsolves,  are  qnestions  which,  as  they  hare 
ttol  fttWred  into  my  calculation^  I  do  not  discuss.  My  action  proceeds  en- 
tirely fporu  a  sense  of  the  absolnte  necessity  of  those  supplies  to  feed  the  army^ 
acul  to  sqbdufi  the  want  which  has  already  manifefited  itself  both  in  Gener.il 
las's  wrmy  and  the  Army  of  tha  West,  nnder  the  privations  to  which  they 
haru  been  suhjeatod.  Bespectfully, 

"  L,  B.  NoRTHBOP,  a  Q,  a" 

To  this  no  offi»»ial  reply  was  evei^  received ;  no  contract  was 
m&da  or  permitted.  Among  the  reasons  which  induced  President 
I>am  to  withhold  his  assent  were  these :  First  He  judged  that 
tl  d  Government  would  become  bankrupt  if  it  could  not 

01  >: L   Lion.    Second.  He  suspected  that  the  enemy  was  seeking, 

under  caver  of  a  contract  for  supply,  to  ascei1;ain  the  location  and 
e-  ^'  i  i  of  certain  of  our  defenses.  Third.  He  held  that  the 
Ir,.  >tton,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  would  demoralize 

the  people.  Fourth.  He  feared  lest,  should  wo  let  cotton  go  out 
from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Europe  might  think  that  we  had 
succumbed,  and  might  therefore  refuse  to  recognize  us  or  to  in- 
tervene. 

But  the  necessity  of  obtaining  meat  from  abroad  was  becom- 
ing daily  more  urgent,  and  it  so  happened  that  just  about  that 
time — November,  1862 — Captain  W.  G.  Crenshaw,  a  merchant  of 
Richmond,  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Europe  on  business  for  the 
Navy  Department.  The  well-known  fitness  of  Captain  Crenshaw 
i>r  "  *  Tisition,  induced  the  Commissary-General  to  request  of 
uiy  of  War  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  use  his  serv- 
icses  in  obtaining  supplies,  especially  of  meat  and  coffee,  through 
Ibe  blotskade,  A  S4^eme  was  accordingly  arranged,  by  which  it 
was  hoped  that  our  deficiencies  in  subsistence  might  be  supplied. 

The  plan  was  to  support  indi\^dual  enterprise  with  Government 
capital,  thus  securing  to  the  individuals  the  insurance  of  many 
vimtnros  in  the  hazardous  business  of  blockade-running,  and  to 
tl)      '  ui  the  vigilance  and  int^^lligeuce  of  private  parties. 

Ti         _  parties  were  to  sell  the  cotton  and  purchase  the 

remni  cargo,  charging  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commission  on 
tr--  '  "tion;  and  the  Government  was  t-o  purchase  the  cot- 

011  le  at  a  commission  of  tsvo  and  a  half  per  cent,  with 

i  reacrv'eil  right  to  all  the  private  freight  room,  at  an  agreed 
f«te  per  ton,  beiug  two-thirds  less  than  had  l>een  previously  paid 
to  other  blockad^runners.  On  his  arrival  in  England  Captain 
CnsDshaw  made  a  contract  for  six  vessels,  but  only  five  of  them 
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were  delivered.  Two  of  these  were  lost  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Fear 
in  coming  in;  two  others  were  lost  in  their  first  attempt  to  come 
in ;  the  fifth  was  captured  on  her  fourth  trip. 

But  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  great  quantities  of 
meat  were  shipped  to  Nassau  and  Bermuda  by  Mr.  Crenshaw,  for 
the  Commissary  Department.  For  some  reason  the  Government 
agents  in  those  islands  neglected  to  tranship  these  stores  for 
home,  and  most  of  them  i^mained  there  until  another  line  of 
steamers  was  started,  in  the  following  year.  Of  course  the  loss 
of  meat  by  spoiling  was  enormous. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  failures,  the  army,  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  was  put  on  short  rations — first,  one-half  pound 
of  meat  a  day,  then  -one-third;  later,  one-quarter  of  a  pound. 
This  meat  was  obtained  partly  by  the  tax  in  Mnd,  partly 
from  the  scanty  accumulations  in  the  South,  but  almost  entirely 
by  purchases  made  at  nominal  prices  under  an  odious  impress- 
ment law,  which  has  taxed  the  patriotism,  liberality,  and  means  oi 
the  i>eople  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance. 

And  now,  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  Mississippi  River  fron- 
tier. On  the  18th  December,  1863,  a  contract  was  proposed  by  a 
party  who  represented  himself,  and  I  think  truly,  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  having  very  extensive  relations  with  the  other  side. 
The  payment  of  the  supplies  was  to  be  in  cotton ;  the  oflftcer  to 
receive  and  pay  for  them  was  ordered  to  that  duty ;  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Gleneral  Polk  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  as- 
sist all  the  parties  in  executing  the  contract.  But  the  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  who  alone  could  furnish  the  cotton,  re- 
fused to  cooperate,  and  the  supplies  had  to  be  sent  back.  Another 
attempt  at  barter  was  made,  but  that  time  the  whole  cargo  was 
confiscated  by  a  military .  commander,  and  the  contractor  has 
ever  since  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  payment  for  his 
goods. 

A  new  ime  of  steamers  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1864,  by 
Crenshaw  &  Co.  One  of  their  vessels  was  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  in  coming  out ;  another  upon  her  second  voyage.  There 
remained  two  others,  both  very  superior  steamers,  one  or  both  of 
which  had  been  paid  for  by  advances  made  by  Crenshaw  &  Co. 
Under  the  contract,  the  Government  was  obligated  to  furnish  the 
whole  cargo  of  cotton,  but  it  failed  to  do  so — indeed,  it  did  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  transporting  it  to  the  sea-board.  Accordingly,  < 
the  Government  was  induced  to  sell  one-fourth  out  of  its  three-  J 
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ftiarths  interest  in  the  steamers  to  the  Supply  Importing  Company, 

•nmpci^edof  various  railroad  companies  and  persons  interested  ia 

niilroiids.     As  this  new  contract  provided  for  twelve  steamern^  it 

was  hoped  that  some  good  result  might  at  last  be  reached.     But 

in  the  very  inception  of  the  enterprise  the  Government  decided  to 

tike  t1  '    \\%  the  best  vessel  of  the  fleet,  for  a  cruiser.     In 

fiun  tt  ►mpany  protest ;  in  vain  did  they  represent  the  em- 

tmnra^ment  to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  in  meeting  their 

obligations  to  the  English  ship-builders,  if  the  vessels  by  which 

fottan  was  to  be  shipped  were  seized.     They  urged  that  at  the 

^bfit  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  might  be  shipped  by  other 

^msel3  to  Mr.   Crenshaw,     But  only  one  thousand  bales  were 

•^Dt,  after  cimiiiderablG  delay,  of  which  only  three  hundred  and 

QSeiaiy'Six  reached  Bermuda,     Though  the  Atlanta  was,  l>y  disin- 

tifested  experts,  appraLsed  at  £46,500,  the  Government  would 

only  pay  £2o,000 — ^that  is,  £12,5<X)  to  the  private  parties.    But 

Botwir  'ing  the  seizure  ui  the  Atlanta,  and  the  fact  that,  ex- 

oept  tL  himdred  and  ninety-sisc  bales  of  cotton,  the  Gov- 

ornnient  never  assisted  the  enteri)rise  by  the  slightest  advance, 

filler  vessels  were  buOt  and  paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  private 

Hbtiea^  and  by  receipts  of  cotton  from  those  successively  put  on 

the  line  \  and  these  vessels  have  brought  to  Wilmington  three 

times  as  much  subsistence  as  all  the  vessels  that  sail  under  the 

rbgulationB, 

K  In  T  , ,  18G4,  a  contract  was  made  with  Wm.  J,  Stoddard, 

H|^it  111  to  barter  cotton  for  meat  in  the  region  of  the 

^^^BiBec  River*     Upon  maJdng  this  contract,  Colonel  NorthrDp 

^Hrai;ed  Mr*  Menimtnger  to  turn  over  to  him  three  thousand 

^pk«  of  Ciotton,  whicli  the  Treasury  held  at  Memphis,     This  the 

rtontnu^tor  crudd  have  exchanged  for  cotton  nearer  the  Tennessee. 

But  Mr.  Memminger  refused,  and  so  the  enterprise  lagged  till 

lacit  fall,  when  Mr.  Stoddard  dispatched  from  Marion,  Alabama, 

for  the  Tennessee,  a  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  cotton.     But 

tho  train  was  seissed  by  the  scouts  of  General  Daniel  Adams, 

tiikefci  back  to  Marion,  and  there  held.    This  proceeding  was 

reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  afforded  no  redness. 

On  the  5th  Diieeralxvr,  I  bnmght  tho  condition  of  things  to 
the  att4?ntion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  appending  a  statement 
of  the  gnbaistiOnce  on  hand,  which  showed  that  we  had  nine  days' 
mtioBB  for  Geneml  Lee^s  army.  I  quoted  General  Lee's  letter  to 
the  Cnimnifwary-Ggneral,  that  day  received,  in  which  he  stated 
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that  his  men  were  deserting  on  account  of  short  rations.  But 
no  action  was  taken.  On  December  14th,  nine  days  afterward, 
General  Lee  telegraphed  Mr.  Davis  that  his  army  was  without 
meat.  Fortunately,  disaster  was  momentarily  averted  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  supplies  at  Wilmington  in  ^e  Crenshaw  and 
Power,  Lowe  &  Co.  steamers.  The  Navy  Department  also 
turned  over  to  us  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  meat  which 
they  had  accumulated  at  Charlotte ;  and  Governor  Vance  gave 
up  to  us  nearly  all  the  meat  he  had  collected  in  his  State  for  the 
fcunilies  of  soldiers  and  the  employfe  of  his  GovenanenL 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  efforts  to  put  the  question  of 
meat  supply  from  abroad  upon  a  proper  footing,  the  meat  in  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy  was  constantiy  reduced  in  amount 

The  well-known  effects  of  a  depreciatiag  currency  in  causing 
supplies  to  be  hoarded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  impress  them. 
This  mode  was  legalized  by  acts  of  Congress,  which  failed,  how- 
ever, to  enforce  it  by  penalties.  In  some  States,  the  feeling 
against  the  law  has  rendered  it  almost  inoperative,  and  in  many, 
judicial,  gubernatorial,  or  legislative  action  has  practically  nulli- 
fied it.  Under  the  rapid  depreciation  of  our  currency,  to  impress 
supplies  on  tender  of  the  merely  nominal  price  fixed  in  the  sev- 
eral States  by  the  commissioners  of  appraisement,  is  regarded 
by  the  people  as  the  levying  of  an  unjust  and  tjrrannical  tax. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  be  required  to  pay 
what  is  called  market  rates,  the  effect  on  the  currency  may  well 
cause  anxiety. 

On  the  6tii  November,  1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  that  no  supplies  held  by  a  citizen  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, or  tiiat  of  his  employes  or  ^ves,  should  be  impressed, 
and  that  ^^  no  ofiftcer  should  at  any  time,  unless  specially  ordered  so 
to  do  by  a  general  commanding,  in  a  case  of  exigency,  impress 
supplies  which  are  on  their  way  to  market  for  sale  on  arrival.'* 
This  may  have  been  a  proper  order,  but  on  November  14th, 
Major  B.  P.  Noland,  Chief  Commissary  for  the  State  of  Virginia, 
addressed  a  letter  in  regard  to  it  to  the  Commissary-General,  of 
which  this  is  an  extract: 

''  The  constmonon  giyen  to  that  order  has  fiUed  the  land  with  purehasers ; 
private  individualSy  railroad  companies^  manxifactiirers  of  all  kinds,  corpora- 
tions of  every  class,  relief  associations  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  are 
personaUy,  or  by  their  agents,  in  the  market  baying  a  year's  supply,  nnUmited 
as  to  prioe  and  protected  from  impressment    Bpeoolators  are  aJso  at  work, 
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vbos'^  purahftaeB  &re,  of  coun»e,  al wajs  in  tramitu,  and  thoy  ato  also  pro- 
ioeled.  This  suddon  inilus  of  porch&sorg  into  the  m&rket  hii8  stimulated  the 
0Qpldil7  of  producers  and  holders  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  aud  has  induced 
MD  to  withhold  their  supplies,  and  has  already  raided  the  prices}  of  all  th« 
r  articlea  folly  one  hundred  per  cent,  within  the  past  month.  Those  are 
,  and,  in  view  of  them^  I  ask,  la  it  Burprislng  that  our  returns  from  pur- 
^*****C  officers  for  the  past  month  show  that  they  have  done^hnost  nothing  f 
Our  offil^el«  eannot  hay ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  parties  to  sell  to  the 
Gorenunent  at  schedule  priee,  when  double  that  price  is  offered  at  their  door 
bf  others.  They  cannot  impress,  for  holders  have  with  great  promptness  con* 
tnoted  for  all  their  supplies  with  parties  who  pay  them  higher  prices,  and 
tiisB  li  has  as  naturally  as  snrely  happened  tliat  our  regular  supplies  have 
Iwen  cut  off.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  meat, 

*'  We  have  received  scarcely  any  by  purchase  or  impressment,  and  liave  fed 
the  troops,  hospitals,  ete.,  solely  from  our  depots.  The  supplies  there  are 
now  much  reduced,  and  can  last  but  a  few  weeka  longer.  When  that  supply 
is  oxhaastod,  our  soldiers  will  be  without  meat. 

**  I  cannot  undortako  to  propose  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things ; 
but  mnch  good  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  done  by  a  total  rescission  of  that  order, 
ctr  by  such  modification  of  it  as  will  only  protect  from  the  impresisraent  such 
unpplies  as  are  bought  at  schedule  rates,  or  by  abolishing  all  the  restrictionB 
wtkieh  the  schedule  imposes  on  the  Governm(*nt  officer. 

^^  If  discrimination  eannot  be  made  in  favor  of  the  soldier  who,  without 
shelter,  is  fighting  our  battles,  at  least  put  Mm  on  an  equal  footing  in  this 
laatter  of  supplies  with  the  private  citizen  who,  with  a  roof  above  him^  can 
VelUr  sta&d  a  abort  allowance  of  f ood.^ 

On  Deoember  5tli  lie  writes  agfain  to  the  same  effe*^t,  and 
that  the  army  of  Northern  Vb'ginia  had  then  only  four 
ip^  supply  of  fresh  beef — reduced  rations  at  that. 

To  roake  up  this  deficiency,  resort  was  had  at  onoe  to  the 
resquiKition  of  the  green  pork  due  under  the  tax  in  kind  law,  and 
to  oootraets  for  beef  to  be  obtained  from  without  our  Mnee.  By 
January  8th^  the  Secretary  of  War  was  compelled  to  order 
'tte  pinxshaso  o£  meat  without  regard  to  impressment  rates,  which 
IPWn  agmn  restored  when  a  small  surplus  had  been  obtained. 
Sioee  tliat  time,  the  supply  of  cattle  for  the  armv  of  Northern 
Virgmia^  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen  hundi-ed  head 
obtained  from  South-westeru  Vir^»inia,  has  ail  come  from  beyond 
0itr  lines,  and  has  in  most  cases  been  paid  for  in  greenbacks  or 
gold.  Much  of  these  supplies  have  been  permanently  cut  off  by  the 
ravage  of  the  valley  and  of  Loudoua  and  Fauquier.  Whether  it 
win  be  pOftKible  to  make  up  the  deficiency  thus  created  by  sup- 
plj^  from  North- wcBt^^m  Virginia,  is  not  certainly  known.  But 
m|ipostng  the  money  to  be  in  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  morement  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  bul- 
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locks  per  month  from  that  region  wiU  fail  to  attract  the  attentio^H 
of  the  enemy.  Should  it  be  determined  to  give  up  Riehmon^H 
the  difficulty  of  this  branch  of  supply  will  probably  be  inereased^H 

The  amount  due  from  bonded  farmers  and  exempts  in  Vir^| 
^nia  is  one  million  pounds  each  of  beef  and  baoon^  of  which  nl^M 
the  beef  has  been  paid  in,  and  some  of  the  bacon,  at  twcnty-fivi^H 
per  cent,  deduction,  according  to  law.  As  efforts  are  making  t^^M 
commute  a  good  deal  of  the  balance,  and  a  portion  of  it  ha^| 
ab-eady  been  paid  in  beef,  and  as  many  parties,  from  the  ravage^H 
of  the  enemy,  diseases  among  their  hogs  and  cattle,  and  fron^B 
droughty  will  be  unable  to  pay,  it  cannot  be  safely  estimated  whm^^ 
can  be  obtained  from  that  source  j  but  half  a  million  pounds  caqH 
only  furnish  rations  for  General  Lee's  army  for  fifteen  days.        ^H 

But  little  need  be  said  of  bread.    Under  the  same  diffieultie^H 
that  have  beset  the  obtaining  of  meat,  it  has  been  obtained  Bn^H 
fed  to  the  army  in  a  quantity  which,  if  enough  for  life,  certiunl]^| 
does  not  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  men.    In  Virginia,  the  snp-^ 
ply  of  breadstuffs  m  exhausted,  and  but  little  more  can  be  ex- 
pected^ even  after  the  next  wheat  comes  in.    Much  of  the  la^^ 
crop  was  necessarily  used  by  the  farmexs,  who  made  very  shoi^l 
corn  crops  under  the  joint  effects  of  freshets  and  droughts.     The 
present  com  crop  is  no  better,  probably  worse,  than  the  last.  Ad^H 
to  this  the  destruction  of  whole  districts  by  Federal  armies,  tb^^ 
effect  of  calling  out  the  whole  reserve  fore^.,  and  subsequently 
of  putting  into  the  field  or  in  camp  aU  detailed  farmers,  at  the 
peiiod  of  seeding  wheat,  and  the  absconding  of  negroes  under 
the  fear  of  being  placed  in  our  armies,  and  it  is  apparent  tha 
no  bread  can  be  expected  from  Virginia.    There  is  enough 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi;    its  procurement  depenc 
upon  the  ability  to  command  money  and  transportation* 

It  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  Sul 
sistence  Bureau,  that  in  only  two  cases  has  it  ever  been  ofliciallj 
notified  of  proposed  military  movements  of  importance ;  hence,  i 
has  been  unable  to  meet  the  necessities  of  campaigns.    But  wheg 
it  became  apparent  that  the  army  must  be  subsisted  from  withii 
the  Confederate  Unes,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing  fo^ 
each  State  a  chief  comnnssary,  with  proper  officers  and  agent 
under  him  in  the  several  distrietrS  into  wliich  the  State  was 
vided.     It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  montldy  reports 
purchases  and  impressments,  and  estimates  of  fnture  accumt 
HouBf  and  semi-monthly  reports  of  material  on  hand  at  tlie  va 
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;ts  and  depots.  But  this  plan  was  dafoated  by  the  con- 
oJt  our  best  men,  if  they  happened  to  be  ablo-bodied* 

An  obstacle  nearly  as  great  as  lack  of  funds  haa  been  the 
^  .1  :  ^  .,^,  ^^  means  of  transportation,  both  by  wagon  and  rail. 
T^  iLct  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  Bureau  as  soon  as  the 

ikiiri>rumeut  was  established  in  Richmond.  This  I  know  from 
having  Ixsen  consulted  by  the  Commissarj-General  on  the  trans- 
portation problem,  a  few  days  after  his  ai-rival,  I  at  onoe  took 
him  !  "  lent  of  a  railroad  company,  who  had  given 

the  8u  I  —  I  ,  .  ly,  and  who  had  projected  a  through  freight 
schedule  from  Kow  Orleans  to  Eichmond.  With  that  gentleman 
be  visited  the  Quartermaster-General,  who  did  not  approve  the 
plan*  Prom  that  time  till  now  there  have  been  constant  failures 
in  that  branch  of  the  service ;  many  a  time  has  the  army  been  in 
danger  of  starvation,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Commissary-General 
have  )>6en  unflagging  to  prevent  disaster  from  tbat  cause.  On 
head  sufQce  it  to  say,  that  hi^  letter-book  has  been  examined 
twhat  hastily,  and  that  the  examination  shows  thirty  eases 
ch  he  treated  the  subject  of  transportation,  at  greater  or 
fh,  in  letters  and  indorsements.  Of  these,  seventeen 
\^   .  Jtessed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  to  G<meral  Ijee,  and 

otiO  to  General  Bragg.  I  have  myself  been  witness  of  several 
eonversations  on  this  subject  between  the  Commissary-General 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  pressed  this  point  with 
pertiBacity*     He  had  reason  for  the  interest  thus  manifested. 

Five  times  before  the  14th  of  December,  1864,  had  General 
Lee's  army  been  reduced  to  one  or  two  days'  rations  from  want  of 
tr  TK    On  the  2d  May,  two  days  before  the  battles  of  last 

^]       _,  *  need,  there  were  but  two  days'  rations  for  his  army 

in  this  city.  On  the  23d  Jtme,  when  the  Federal  Generals  WDson 
and  Kautz  cut  the  Danville  Railroad,  which  was  not  repaii*ed  for 
twenty-three  days,  we  had  only  thirteen  days'  rations  on  hand 
for  General  liee's  army,  and  to  feed  it  we  had  to  offer  market 
rates  for  wheat,  thereby  incurring  an  excess  of  expenditure  which, 
if  paid  for  corn  and  transportation,  would  have  moved  ten  mill- 
ions of  bread  rations  fi*om  Augusta  to  Richmond. 

The  Fedenil  prisoners,  whose  removal  to  a  more  abundant 
country,  where  they  might  get  their  supplies  on  the  spot,  the 
CommiasAry-General  had  repeatedly  requested,  were  not  removed 
until  flie  epritig  of  1864,  when  they  had  consumed  our  entire 
reeerve  of  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour«    General  Lee  had 
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urged  the  importance  of  having  at  least  thirty  days*  reserve  here, 
or  here  and  at  Lynchburg,  and  it  was  a  duty  to  meet  his  wishes. 
The  Commissary-General  repeatedly  offered  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  transportation  service.    One  plan  proposed 
by  him  was  very  simple.    It  was  to  stop  all  passenger  trains,  and,   ^ 
if  necessary,  all  private  freight  trains,  until  the  Government   \ 
freight  should  have  been  brought  on.    In  January,  1864,  the    i 
Secretary  of  War  had  promised  that  this  would  be  done,  but  the   '; 
order  was  not  given  till  March  or  ApriL    At  once  Government 
freight  poured  in,  and  in  two  weeks  we  had  more  subsistence  on 
hand  than  we  had  accumulated  before  in  any  one  month.    But 
in  a  very  short  time  the  order  was  revoked,  and  we  relapsed  into 
our  form^  state  as  to  transportation.    Ever  since  it  has  been 
growing  worse.    It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  President  has  been 
made  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  commissariat  by  advices 
forwarded  directly  from  this  Bureau. 

F.  G.  RuppiN. 
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DO  THE  SPOILS  BELONG  TO  THE  VICTOR  t 


The  movement  against  the  spoils  system  seems  now  devdof)- 
ing  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  history.  Jnst  as  Wydiff e  and  Huss 
failed  before  Luther  ushered  in  the  Reformation,  jnst  as  Sidney 
and  Bnssell  failed  before  Danby  and  Somers  accomplished  the 
revolution  of  1688,  just  as  Turgot  failed  before  Si^yte  and 
Mirabeau  brought  on  the  revolution  of  1789,  just  as  Garrison 
and  Lovejoy  failed  before  Lincoln,  Seward,  Sumner,  and  their 
compeers  succeeded  in  1861,  so  the  failure  of  Mr.  Jenckes  in  1868 
seems  destined  to  be  followed  by  success  at  no  distant  day.  The 
only  question  seems  to  be,  what  names  shall  be  written  in  history 
as  the  successful  champions — what  statesmen  shall  have  the 
foresight  and  strength  to  lead  the  movement  and  go  into  'power 
with  it. 

The  reasons  why  civil-service  reform  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance are  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  first  proposed  when  questions 
of  life  and  death  were  upon  us — questions  which  must  be  settled 
at  once.  When  Mr.  Jenckes  labored  to  convert  Congress,  it  was 
a  question  whether  all  that  was  gained  by  the  civil  war  might 
not  be  lost  by  chicanery.  Shortly  afterward  came  the  question 
whether  the  nation  should  win  eternal  honor  by  standing  to  the 
letter  of  its  financial  obligations,  or  eternal  contempt  by  palter- 
ing with  them.  To  expect  the  American  people  to  undertake 
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civil-service  reform  at  such  a  time  was  like  expecting  a  man  to 
begin  repairing  the  plumbing  and  drainage  wMch  are  poisoning' 
his  bonsehold  when  his  roof  is  on  fire.  Yet  the  effort  of  Mr. 
Jenckes  bore  fruit  of  a  noble  sort — and^  best  of  all,  the  plana 
presented  by  Curtis  and  Eaton^  and  the  beginning  made  by- 
Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes.  But  this  fruit  was  like  straw- 
berries sprouted  in  March.  There  came  little  warmth  of  the 
American  heart  upon  it,  for  the  great  mass  of  patriotic  thought 
was  still  concentrated  upon  efforts  to  avert  national  dishonor. 

The  reconstruction  question,  and  the  currency  question,  are 
now  mainly  behind  us.  The  American  people  have  decided  for 
freedom  and  law  in  the  South;  they  have  decided  for  financial 
honor ;  they  have  decided  that  the  main  pillars  of  the  tariff  i)olicy 
shall  not,  at  present,  be  disturbed.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
much  thought  and  work  on  each  of  these  questions  from  time  to 
time ;  but  each  has  been  taken  out  of  the  category  of  pressing 
public  issues.  There  is  now  room  in  the  American  heart  and 
mind  for  the  consideration  of  a  reform  of  the  civil  service.  There 
are  many  signs  that  thinking  and  thought-suggesting  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  pondering  it.  Among  young  men  there 
is,  in  various  parts  of  our  Northern  States,  an  apparent  beginning 
of  the  same  ardor  which  heralded  the  old  free-soil  movement 
Ex  oriente  lux :  from  New  England,  as  in  every  great  movemei^t 
for  the  political  advancement  of  the  coimtry,  come  earnest  utter- 
ances; and  they  are  echoed  from  the  West — especially  from 
Ohio,  which  in  these  days  seems  to  hold  the  position  which  Vir- 
ginia held  in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  The  signs  are 
that  the  movement  has  begun,  that  it  is  real,  that  it  is  in  earnest. 
The  fact  that  some  of  its  advocates  are  Adullamites,  and  intern* 
perate  in  language,  that  some  of  its  opponents  are  honored  politir 
cal  leaders,  and  powerful  in  argument  or  ridicule,  is  no  more 
likely  to  be  fatal  than  similar  support  and  opposition  were  fatal 
to  the  antislavery  movement  in  1849-50. 

The  complaints  against  the  present  system  may  be  summed 
up  nearly  as  follows : 

First  That  the  petty  interests  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  citizens  constantly  encroach  upon  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  entire  nation ;  that  a  large  share  of  the  labor  and 
care  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  GK>vermnent 
is  confiscated  by  a  petty  minority ;  that  the  ^stem  has  at  last  j 
in  this  respect  become  intolerable. 
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Three  6]^»eriencea  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer 
will  serve  as  types : 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  late  civil  war,  a  great  question 
Bpise  in  a  thriviag  Northern  town,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Steele  t^hall  be  called  Pepperton.  This  question  was  nothing 
less  than  this :  which  of  two  local  faeachmen  shall  b<3  postmaster. 

Tti *  >t  waxed  fierce.    Deputation  after  deputation  rushed  to 

W  >Q^ — saw  the  Congressman,  the  Senator,  the  Postmas- 

tJ:--  I ,  the  President  himself ; — besought,  insisted,  badgered, 

Ti^  .:- .dinate  henchmen  thronged  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 

hy  day,  and  the  bar-rooms  by  night.  The  attention  of  honorable 
meinbard  was  besought  for  ai-ticles  in  the  **  Perkins  County 
HemM'  on  one  side  and  tlie  ^'Pepperton  Eegister"  on  the 
other.  Monster  petitiouB  were  forwarded  by  either  side, — 
petitions  all  the  more  monstrous  because  most  people  signed 
botk 

Meantime,  the  civil  war  dragged  on  with  increasing  horrors. 
Rivi*rs  of  blood  had  flowed,  bUlions  of  treasure  had  been  flung 
tutA  the  abyss,  when  a  good  old  Pepperton  judge — a  steady 
Pr  ian  deacon — vi si te<i  Washington  to  see  what  light  he 
ecK.-..  ^  .«  on  national  affairs.  In  due  time  he  stood  before  Presi- 
dent Lincoln-  The  judge  was  shocked  at  the  careworn  face  of 
Pn?aident,  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  said :  **  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
sorry  to  see  you  not  looking  so  well  as  when  you  passed 
through  Pepperton.  You  must  not  let  the  rebellion  wear  upon 
Tou*  The  Lord  is  with  us :  He  will  not  permit  slavery  and  dis- 
union to  conquer.    He  has  purposes  with  this  republic  which ^ 

"Oh,  Judge/'  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  '*it  isn't  the  rebellion  that  is 
Ifjrn^^rr  rnr. — \%  jgn't  thc  rebeLLiou  f  it  is  your  plagued  Pepperton 

liiii  utterance  of  Mr,LiDeoIn — which  is  historical — goes,  like 
'finally  quaint  savings  of  his,  far  into  the  marrow  of  the  evil; 
Ofiluinijg  of  argument  could  not  so  well  reveal  the  effect  of  the 
pre»*rrif  i  i  upon  the  executive;  and  the  fun  becomes  grim 

«anjes.  I  me  recalls  the  fate  of  Harrison  and  Clarfield. 

At  a  later  period,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  talked  at 
Washington  with  a  senator  widely  known  for  his  ability  and 
iiJfe^erity.  The  great  reconstruction  measures  were  drawing  on, 
^t  wiuj  a  critical  period.  On  what  was  then  done  depended 
Iarp>ly  the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  the  credit,  possibly  the  Ufe, 
of  the  republic.    The  senator  talked  admirably.    The  writer 
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asked  him :  ^^  Why  not  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  question  t 
Why  not  present  an  argument  to  the  Senate  that  shall  help  the 
nation  in  this  emergency  t"  The  senator  pointed  to  his  table^ 
and  answered:  '^  I  have  no  time ;  there  are  over  fifty  letters  upon 
a  single  appointment  at  the  Custom-house." 

At  a  still  later  period,  the  writer  visited  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  sat  beside  a  member  of  Congress  whose  character 
and  talents  ore  recognized  throughout  the  country.  A  measure 
of  great  national  importance  was  coming  up ;  it  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  education  of  the  millions  whom  the  war  changed 
from  slaves  into  citizens.  The  writer  asked  him:  "Why  not 
make  a  careful  study  of  this,  and  a  speech  which  will  give  honor 
to  your  State  and  profit  to  the  countryt"  The  member  opened 
the  drawer  of  his  desk  j  it  was  crammed  with  letters,  "  There,** 
said  he,  ^^  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot.  That  is  this  morning's 
mail;  and  nine-tenths  of  it  is  made  up  of  letters  from  people 
who  expect  me  to  put  them  in  offtce  or  keep  them  in  oflBce." 

These  three  bits  of  history  are  simply  typical  They  serve  to 
show  in  some  slight  degree  how  the  present  system  weakens  the 
fkecutive,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  citi- 
zen is  elected  President.  The  most  weighty  duties  confront  him 
— the  choice  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  disposition  of 
pressing  public  questions,  the  selection  of  persons  who  are  to 
take  ofiftces  in  which  conformity  to  the  party  policy  is  necessary 
to  administrative  imity.  Senators,  and  representatives;  too,  at 
such  times  have  more  than  enough  of  legitimate  public  business. 
Yet  it  is  just  at  this  moment  that  the  swarm  of  place-hunters 
descends  upon  the  capital,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  iK>st- 
poned  or  slighted.  Last  June,  Mr.  Windom,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  said:  ^'In  the  last  one  hundred  days,  a  few  thousand 
men  in  search  of  oflftce  have  taken  nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  This  time  is  due  to  the  fifty  millions 
of  the  people,  rather  than  to  oflftce-seekers."  ♦ 

Hardly  less  injurious  directly,  and  more  serious  indirectly,  is 
the  effect  upon  tiie  people  at  large.  We  boast  that  we  do  not 
tolerate  lotteries  and  public  gambling;  but  here  is  a  national 
lottery  more  demoralizing  than  any  known  to  Spain  or  Naples. 
The  prizes  are  tens  of  thousands  of  oflftces,  to  be  got,  not  by 
service,  but  by  a  scramble.  The  expense  of  the  scramble  is  the 
least  of  its  evils.    There  is  no  town  of  any  size  in  our  land  whioih 

*  Speech  at  Long  Branch,  cited  by  Mr.  Foster. 
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does  not  show  some  young  men  utterly  unfitted  for  steady 
endeav^oTy  »ome  old  men  wrecked  for  any  useful  occupation,  by 
iJie  seeking  or  the  temporary  possession  of  some  petty  office. 
Great  nn?'  '  ^'  men,  young  and  old,  are  demor^zed  by  the 

sight  of  itj    ;  thus  won,  and  accustomed  to  think  of  (Jovem- 

meat  employment  and  promotion  as  the  one  exception  to  all 
health  '  ^  ^tilings  to  be  won  by  plotting  and  trickery  and 
luck^  r  an  by  steady,  manly  service. 

Again,  the  present  system  vitiates  the  proper  relation  between 
the  fsxecutive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Q-overnment. 

The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  executive  and  the 
lagifilative  branches  shall  be  kept  separate,  and  each  left  to  its 
own  e«anis<;'ienee  and  judgment.  Herein  our  Grovemment^  when  it 
was  established,  differed  from  every  other.  Historical  students 
like  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  in  and  out  of  the  Constitu- 
ticmal  Convention,  knew  the  evils  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  a 
strong  executive  over  a  weak  legislature^  and  by  a  strong  legisla- 
ture over  a  weak  executive.  Hence  it  was  that  such  pains  was 
taken  U^  maintain  the  independence  of  each  in  this  republic.  But 
the  spoils  system  inevitably  tends  to  bring  this  beneficent  prb- 
vifiion  to  naught.  How  can  the  President  maintain  his  proper 
indepeodence  when  his  appointing  power  must  be  made  a  means, 
not  of  set^uring  the  best  public  servants,  but  of  bribing  legis- 
lative support!  How  can  the  Senate  maintain  its  proper  posi- 
tion as  the  confirming  power,  when  its  members  are  obliged  eon- 
tly  to  give  "advice  and  consent,"  not  in  the  constitutional 
but  in  the  sense  of  office  beggars^  How  can  Senate  or 
House  maintain  its  proper  independence  as  a  legislative  body 
when  so  many  members  of  each  must  be  constantly  placing 
themselves  under  obligations  to  the  executive,  in  order  to  secure 
fi[  r  constituentaf 

(deration  connects  itself  closely  with  this. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government,  an  admirable  legislative  body,  A  shrewd 
political  thinker  has  said  that  the  American  Senate  is  as  far  supe* 
rior  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  superior 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  We  hear  sometimes  of  "the 
dignity  of  the  Senate..*'  Fools  scoff  at  itj  wise  men  hold  it  pre- 
cioos.  But  what  worse  thing  for  senatorial  dignity  than  the  pres- 
eat  aystemt  Some  years  since,  one  of  our  greater  States  sent  to 
tlie  Seiiate  a  man  especially  recommended  by  high  character  and 
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attainments.  It  was  a  most  important  period  in  the  national 
history,  and  much  was  expected  of  him.  Unfortunately,  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  views  of  his  own  interest  led  him  to  give  his 
time,  thought,  and  work  mainly  to  securing  ofKces  for  hi&  con- 
stituents. Great  measures  were  introduced  into  the  Senate;  but 
his  voice  was  rarely  heard,  and  then  his  soul  was  not  behind  it. 
He  never  discussed  an  executive  proposal:  he  simply  echoed  it. 
The  secret  of.  all  this  was  revealed  when  President  Lincoln  casu- 
ally and  quaintly  remarked  that  he  never  went  to  sleep  without 
looking  under  his  bed  to  see  if  the  senator  might  not  be  there, 
wanting  something. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  pregnant  historical  fact,  that,  when 
the  senator  came  before  the  legislature  of  his  State  for  reelec- 
tion, neither  his  old  reputation  for  ability  nor  his  new  reputation 
for  zeal  in  securing  appointments  could  save  him.  Many  of  the 
very  men  whose  wishes  he  had  forwarded,  denounced  his  legis- 
lative inefficiency.  The  general  voice  called  for  a  senator  who 
could  say  something  and  do  something  on  public  questions,  and 
a  rival  was  elected. 

Again,  the  spoils  system  vitiates  the  relations  between  the 
representative  and  his  constituents.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  present  order  of  things  is  away  from  the  idea  that  a  candi- 
date is  to  win  by  high  character,  by  thorough  preparation,  and  by 
public  services.  The  question  tends  to  become,  not,  "  Will  he 
represent  the  highest  interest  of  the  district,  the  State,  the 
nation?"  but,  "What  combination  can  he  make  with  office-seek- 
ers and  office-holders, — has  he  baits  enough  to  secure  the  caucus^ 
— has  he  patronage  enough  to  control  the  convention  ?  ^ 

Knit  into  this  is,  in  many  districts,  another  evil — rapid 
rotation  in  office.  Of  all  the  absurdities  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, this  is  one  of  the  most  glaring.  Under  this,  in  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  a  representative  or  official 
of  any  sort  has  gained  experience  which  makes  him  valuable, 
he  is  "  rotated "  out,  and  a  man  without  experience  is  "  rotated" 
In.  Any  one  acquainted  with  legisUtive  bodies  knows  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the  average  representative 
during  the  ftrst  term,  he  is  twice  as  valuable  to  his  constit- 
uents and  to  the  country  during  his  second,  and  five  or  ten  times 
as  valuable  during  his  third  term.  Nothing  aggravates  this 
vicious  state  of  things  so  much  as  the  spoils  system.  There 
profound  philosophic  truth  in  the  remark  that  every  bestowal 
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makes  ninety-nine  enemies  and  one  ingrate.  Senator 
informa  us  that  this  faet  begins  more  and  more  to 
be  recogmzed  among  representatives  in  Washington ;  •  and 
lie  seems  to  expect  »ome  futizre  benefits  from  the  increase 
of  tliis  \new.  Ten  years  ago,  the  present  writer,  being  in 
Waiihingt-on,  asked  concerning  two  senators,  one  of  whom, 
A.y  had  the  bestowal  of  all  the  patronage  of  the  State  he  repre- 
sented, and  the  other,  B.,  none.  The  shrewd  response  was: 
••  A,'s  patronage  really  weakens  him,  and  B,'s  want  of  patronage 
utrengtliens  him*  Twenty  men  come  to  Washington  to  secure  a 
particular  office.  They  go  to  A^,  and  he  givea  it  to  one  of  them. 
The  nineteen  disappoLated  go  to  B.,  and  he  tells  each  conflden* 
taally  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  appoint  him.  The 
twenty  go  home.  A.  has  gained  one  friend  and  nineteen 
eoamififi ;  B,,  nineteen  friends  and  one  enemy," 

Eviery  one  conversant  with  tlie  recent  history  of  New  York 
knows  that  Mr.  Seward  held  his  party  with  hooks  of  steel  while 
senator,  though  he  had  no  offices  to  bestow.  Not  being  called 
upon  to  give  attention  to  patronage,  he  found  time  to  discuss 
great  public  measures.  His  speeches  went  into  every  Republican 
houseliold*  In  every  school-district,  sturdy  farmers  gathered  the 
family  during  the  long  winter  evenings  to  hear  the  eldest  boy 
read  the  speech  on  the  "Irrepressible  Conflict,^' or  the  "CoUius 
Steamers/'  or  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.''  The 
farmers  as  they  drove  their  teams  afield,  the  mechanics  as  they 
pushed  the  plane,  discussed  these  utterances  and  were  proud  of 
tbf ir  representative-  That  the  newspaper  of  widest  circulation 
in  the  State  ridiculed  him,  that  old  party  leaders  denounced  him, 
that  the  most  brilliant  writer  in  the  party  was  in  dispute  with 
Urn,  made  no  difference.  Throughout  the  State  there  were  busi- 
ness men  generally  considered  selfish  and  even  grasping,  men 
who  never  asked  an  of&ce,  but  who  would  have  thrown  their 
whole  fortunes  at  his  feet,  had  such  sacrifices  been  needed.  Yet, 
l^hen  he  became  Secrewiry  of  State,  and  held  a  vast  mass  of 
ovemment  patronage^  he  utterly  lost  control  of  his  State,  Of 
aO  the  melancholy  sights  the  writer  ever  witnessed  in  political 
fe,  the  saddest  was  the  arrival  of  tiie  great  Secretary  at  Albany 
ith  President  Johnson  in  his  train,  when  he  discovered  that 
be  State  once  so  devoted  had  become  indifferent  and  even  ho8- 
-that  his  own  old  State  stood  listlessly  while  its  legislature 


*  See  Ma  ajtiele  m  tike  duiateiis  number  of  the  **  Independent..*' 
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recognized  the  presence  of  other  State  servants  by  name,  but  eon* 
temptaoofily  refused  to  recognize  him.  And  yet  this  was  after 
five  years  of  patronage  and  i)Ower. 

Take  the  great  leader  of  the  opposing  party  in  the  same 
State.  Who  does  not  know  that  Horatio  Seymour  is  far  more 
I)Owerful  without  patronage  than  he  ever  was  with  it  ? 

The  history  of  the  presidency,  in  recent  times,  gives  striking 
confirmation  of  this  view.  Before  patronage  came  to  be  used 
in  paving  the  way  to  reelection,  the  Presidents,  as  a  rule,  served 
two  terms ;  since  patronage  has  been  thus  used,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  cut  oflf  at  the  end  of  one  term. 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  leaders  of  parties ;  it  acts  on  men 
of  aU  grades  of  ability.  The  fact  that  a  man  of  any  strength, 
whether  in  executive  or  legislative  position,  is  stronger  without 
X)atronage  than  with  it,  has  in  England  become  an  axiom.  Said 
Mr.  Mimdella,  in  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  some  years 
ago :  ''  I  represent  in  Parliament  a  district  which  it  is  no  exaggera-^ 
tion  to  call  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  powerless  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  pettiest  tide-waiter  in  the  empire."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whom  we  would  suppose  in  his  bitter  struggles  of  these 
later  years  to  need  every  weapon  against  his  enemies,  recently 
exulted  that  the  only  office  in  his  gift  was  that  of  his  own  pri- 
vate secretary. 

Still  another  evil  is  the  imperfection  of  our  civil  service  as 
it  stands.  This  we  may  concede  to  have  been  sometimes  over- 
stated. The  President,  in  his  recent  message,  has  replied  with 
some  warmth  to  such  loose  charges.  Senator  Howe  has  shown 
many  of  them  to  be  fabrications,*  and  Mr.  McGulloch,  though 
urging  reform,  has  declared  them  exaggerated-t  Tet  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  present  system  is,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be,  very  defective.  As  one  sees  the  class  of  men  who  are 
strongly  pressed  by  persons  of  influence  for  various  positions,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  existing  system  has  any  efficiency  at  all.  The 
present  writer,  three  times  in  his  life,  has  been  called  to  deal 
with  this  question  somewhat  directly.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  selection  of  a  number  of  scientific  exi>erts  for  a 
Government  expedition ;  and  there  was  an  amazing  revelation  of 
the  ideas  of  multitudes  of  good  citizens — and,  indeed,  of  persons 

*  In  The  North  Amxbiqjjx  Bivikw  for  May,  1878. 
t  In  the  Ghristmas  number  of  the  "Independent,''  1881. 
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m  office — regarding  the  qualificsatione  of  the  persons  needed. 
Geologist  were  pressed  wlio  could  not  tell  coal  from  lignite, 
liiongh  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  Government  especially 
wished  to  know;  natnralists,  whose  one  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  temperate  and  the  tropical  floi-a  and  fauna  was 
that  in  one  yon  find  boa  constrictors  and  oranges,  and  in  the 
other  black-snakes  and  apples.  At  another  time^  it  was  his  duty 
to  aid  in  selecting  experts  to  represent  our  coimtry  at  a  great 
natianal  exposition.  Scores  of  men  presented  themselves,  not 
only  indorsed,  but  pressed — ^and  generally  without  a  scintilla  of 
the  technical  knowledge  required.  At  a  still  more  recent  period, 
whan  about  to  proceed  on  a  foreign  mission,  his  maUs  were  bur- 
dened with  recommendations  for  secretaiyships  and  attach^ships, 
oltan  given  by  men  in  high  position  to  persons  who  had  not  the 
bintest  idea  of  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law  or  of 
diplomatic  procedure,  who  spoke  no  foreign  language, — who,  in- 
deed, could  neither  speak  nor  write  their  own  correctly. 

Now,  a  consideration  of  each  of  these  experiences  is  instruct- 
ivB,  but  a  comparison  of  all  three  is  still  more  so ;  for  it  shows 
that  ver>'  much  the  same  class  of  persons  were  pressed  in  each 
md  every  ease,  no  matter  what  the  duties.  Whether  there  was 
need  of  scientific  experts  or  industrial  experts,  or  men  versed  in 
history,  international  law>  diplomacy,  and  modern  languages^ 
the  great  majority  urged  were  equally  unfit  for  all  these  posi- 
tiona  The  wonder,  then,  is  that  the  system  works  at  aU.  What 
saccees  it  has  is  only  an  exemplification  of  the  German  proverb : 
''Nothing  is  eaten  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked.^  That  the  highest  suc- 
060  can  be  achieved  by  it,  no  sane  man  can  believe. 

But^  granting  that  the  present  civil  service  is  fair,  or  even 
good,  the  main  question  is  not  answered.  The  great  desire  of 
th  ry  is  to  get  the  whole  mass  of  minor  offices  out  of 

pfi  ,  Mj  relieve  President,  secretaries,  senators,  and  membt>rs 
of  Congress  of  them ;  to  give  all  these  men  time  for  theii'  public 
duties;  to  stop  the  influence  of  office-holders  upon  the  caucus  as 
far  as  possible;  to  substitute  a  democratic  system  of  appoint- 
ment and  advancement  won  by  merit  for  the  essentially  aristo- 
crmtie  system  of  arbitrary  appointments  won  by  influence. 

Still  another  evil  of  the  system — perhaps  the  most  threatening 

Eall^  though  less  realized,  probably,  than  any  other — is  the 
lin  brought  by  the  present  system  upon  our  great  political 
ikels*    Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  republicans  of  the  Old 
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World  infiist  that  the  most  dangerous  part  of  our  whole  coBsi^ 
tattonal  edifice  is  the  presidency.  The  mere  contest  of  principleB 
seeking  recognition  or  mastery  they  declare  not  so  dangerous ; 
hut^  when  these  principles  are  incarnate — represented  by  oppos- 
ing candidates,  each  a  center  of  the  personal  love  or  hate  of  mill' 
ions — the  contest  becomes  far  more  serious.  The  Swiss  Republio 
has  sought  to  avoid  this  danger  by  doing  away  with  presidential 
elections.  Though  not  yielding  to  the  reasoning  of  such  mei 
wo  may  hold  to  Washington's  view,  that  our  national  politi 
oontests  between  great  parties  are  quite  as  bitter  as  it  is  di 
able,  or  even  safe,  to  have  them.  Many  of  our  best  politi^ 
thinkers  declare  that,  if  the  republic  is  ever  again  torn  by  ci 
war,  it  will  be  due  to  passion  engendered  by  partisan  devotion 
to  rival  leaders,  each  daimiug  the  presidency.  This  danger  may 
be  great  or  small :  it  is  certainly  reaL  The  part  of  a  wise  states* 
manship  is  to  provide  against  the  danger,  or  to  diminish  it  as  far 
as  possible.  We  cannot  do  away  with  the  presidency,  even  if 
we  would.  The  only  course  left  us  is  to  diminish  the  bitterness 
of  partisanship  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  take  care  that,  if  a 
strife  occurs,  there  be  not  too  heavy  a  mass  of  self-interest 
united  with  party  spirit  in  outweighiDg  reason  and  patriotism. 
But,  under  the  spoils  system,  the  danger  increases  from  year  to 
year.  The  hundred  thousand  office-holders  striving  to  keep  in, 
the  miUion  office-seekers  striving  to  get  in,  do  their  be^  to 
sharpen  partisan  feeling.  As  our  countiy  shall  become  more 
and  more  populous,  as  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  competence 
shall  be  more  and  more  difficulty  just  as  is  at  present  the  case 
in  older  countries,  the  desire  for  office  wiU  be  strongs  and 
stronger,  while  the  number  of  offices  wUl  grow  larger  and  larger. 
The  path  of  safety  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  making  this 
vast  mass  of  subordinate  offices,  just  as  far  as  possible,  inde- 
pendent of  partisanship,  and  throwing  it  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

The  Pendleton  bill  is  the  only  measure  yet  presented  which 
even  claims  to  give  us  a  dear  and  intelligible  path  out  of  these 
difficulties.  Its  essential  features  are :  1.  Adnnsaion  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  service  by  competitive  examination  and  after  proba> 
tion;  2.  Advancement  by  merit,  to  be  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion  \  3.  Restriction  to  public  offices  having  at  least  fifty 
ordinates.    In  its  favor  are  the  following  facts; 

FiT$t  It  applies  to  our  problem  the  most  oaretul  rcaso; 
A  number  of  unprejudiced  men^  whose  powers  of  thought 
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ioufl  directions  ar^  tickndwledged,  have,  after  twelve  years  of 

'ueis«i*>n,  tiiiited  upon  the  plan.  Though  various  mticisms 
have  been  made,  no  other  plan  has  been  carefully  wrought  out. 

Second,  It  is  the  result  of  the  best  experience  —  firsts  of  the 
uatioB  fruiii  which  we  have  mainly  derived  our  ideas  of  civil 
liberty,  many  of  our  methods  of  exercising  political  liberty,  much 
♦»t  our  systt^m  of  administration,  and  many  elements  of  our 
fw>litieal  thinking.     Its  success  among  our  kindred  across  the 

*  r  is  triumphant  Though  there  waa  bitter  opposition  when 
MM  U}gan,  tliough  many  excellent  thinkers  prophesied  against  it, 
{to  working  has  silene^  all  gainsayers.  Statesmen  of  both 
piirties  agree  that  it  is  a  success^  and  the  whole  nation  is  agreed 
nt^ver  to  go  back  Xo  the  old  system.  The  plan  proposed  has 
been  tried  by  our  kinsmen  on  various  scales,  among  various  peo- 
ples^ under  various  circumstances,  and  always  with  success.  In 
the  British  Islands,  in  the  colonies,  in  British  India,  where  popu- 
lation vi  crowded  and  where  it  is  sparse,  where  it  is  accustomed 

self-government  and  where  it  is  not,  it  has  worked  thoroughty 


Not  less  favorable  is  our  own  experience.  On  a  limited 
scale^  it  has  already  been  adopted  in  our  metropolitan  custom- 
house and  post-office.  In  both  these  the  results  have  brought 
reat  credit  to  the  men  who  began  the  system  and  carried  it  out, 

well  as  an  acknowledged  improvement  in  the  piablic  service. 

Thirds  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  this 
epoch,  and  in  the  best  sense.  In  Great  Britain,  it  has  struck  a 
killing  blow,  so  far  as  the  internal  administration  is  concerned, 
to  the  control  of  an  oligarchy.  The  service  is  no  longer  a  loung- 
ing-phice  for  younger  sous,  scapegraces,  and  fools  of  the  family. 
It  has  thrown  open  the  service  to  the  whole  people,  and  by 
the  most  democratic  and  republiciin  of  all  tests — simple  proof 
of  merit  The  same  result  would  doubtless  follow  with  us. 
The  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
prwent,  the  appanage  of  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  officials, — 
'* influential  meu,^  *■  leading  men,"  "foremost  citizens,"  **wire- 
pull>-rs,^  "bosses,"  and  the  like, — would  belong  to  the  whole 
Dple.     ITie  poor  man's  boy  and  the  rich  man's  boy  would 

id  an  equfd  chance*    The  worst  features  of  an  aristocracy — 
lucy  to  dispensers  of  power — would  be  ended. 

It  would  certainly  relieve  the  President,  Cabinet  min- 
taters^  senators^  members  of  Congress,  from  the  constant  nag- 
gxng  and  gnai^ing  of  office-seekers, — give  tliem  time  to  attend  to 
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their  iini)ortaiit  duties,  and  turn  their  thoughts  more  toward  the- 
service  of  the  country  at  large. 

Fifth.  It  would  relieve  politics  of  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
corruption — coalitions  and  combinations  of  office-seekers.  The 
occupation  of  henchmen  fed  on  spoils  would  become  far  less 
enticing. 

Sixth.  It  would  doubtless  lengthen  the  tenure  of  elected  offi- 
cerSy  enabling  them  to  acquire  more  experience  and  to  use  it  bet- 
ter. In  this  view,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  of  fair  character 
and  ability  at  present  in  power,  whether  executive  or  legislative^ 
to  support  the  proposed  system.  What  every  such  man  has  to  fear 
at  present,  more  than  aught  else,  is  simply  the  struggle  of  the 
"outs"  against  the  "ins" — the  nine  men  whom  he  could  not 
make  secretaries  of  legation  or  consuls ;  the  nineteen  to  whom  he 
could  not  give  places  in  the  post-office  or  the  internal  revenue 
office ;  the  twenty-nine  for  whom  he  could  not  secure  lodgment 
in  the  custom-house ;  the  thirty-nine  for  whom  he  could  not  get 
door-keeperships,  or  clerkships  of  committees,  or  pageships  in  the 
national  Capitol;  the  forty-nine  whom  he  could  not  quarter 
upon  the  departments  as  clerks,  messengers,  or  janitors.  These 
are  his  active  enemies;  these  are  they  who  undermine  the  man's 
reputation;  who  try  to  "get  even  with  him" ;  who,  if  he  phrased 
his  refusal  softly,  caU  him  false,  and  if  he  was  outspoken,  call 
him  brutal ;  who  sigh  for  a  change,  and  who  get  elected  to  cau- 
cuses and  conventions  to  work  for  it.  The  great  mass  of  our 
people  are  inclined  to  be  very  fair  to  an  executive  or  legislative 
servant.  They  are  not  inclined  to  disturb  him  if  he  does  rea- 
sonably welL  They  naturally  like  the  man  whose  name  they 
have  already  seen  on  their  triumphant  banners  and  ballots. 
Where  the  disturbing  influence  of  office-seeking  has  been  least, 
the  tenure  of  representatives  has  been  longest  and  the  service 
best.  People  used  to  complain  that  the  South  had  far  more 
than  her  proportionate  influence  at  Washington.  The  reason 
was  simple.  Congressmen  were  nominated  by  a  straightforward 
process,  which  largely  cut  oflf  the  influence  of  mere  intriguing 
and  wire-pulling.  The  candidate  "  stumped  his  district  for  the 
nomination,"  and  relied  on  frank  appeals  to  his  constituents 
rather  than  upon  patronage. 

Seventh,  It  would  remove  our  greatest  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion. The  vast  number  of  men  of  middle  age,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  now  simply  linger  and  '4oaf," — speculating  on  the 
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eP  ^  f  this  trick  or  that  combination^  laboring  or  waiting 

fi  iMi  to  come  into  power  and  that  man  to  go  out,  nnfit*- 

ted  thereby  for  any  profitable  thought  or  serious  work, — would  be 
driven  at  once  to  some  steady  occupation.  A  great  number  of 
young  men  just  entering  active  life,  who,  under  the  present  sys- 
leni^  lire  bnl  to  believe  that  the  path  to  success  is  by  hurrahs  for 
*^  bcH^iSjes  "  and  dirtj'  work  for  wire-pullers,  would  be  led  to  the  dili- 
gent 9>iudy  and  thought  required  for  a  competitive  examination. 
|L  The  demoralization  thus  prevalent  among  young  men  is  more 
Wrious  than  many  think.  It  has  spread  wide  and  penetrated 
dMply.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  educators  who,  like 
in  "  V  ive  had  to  do  in  various  places  and  through  a  series  of 
).  A  young  men,  will  agree  that  the  most  serious  evil  which 

they  have  had  to  combat  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
t»yniciam  and  pessimism.  Youthful  enthusiasm  advancing  age 
will  generally  cure  \  pessimism  and  cynicism  are  diseases  which 
■itu  rally  iucrease  with  age.  Those  who  had  to  do  with  young 
Vnen  before  the  war  will  remember  that  the  fault  then  was  per- 
haps too  much  enthusiasm  about  the  **  glories  of  liberty,^  **  ei- 
t»  >ie  area  of  fi'eedom,^  and  the  like.     But  luckj^  it  was  for 

tli^  r\%  when  the  civ^il  war  came,  that  such  was  the  spirit  of 

ite  young  men.     They  who  to-day  talk  calmly  with  young  Ameri- 
^us  of  the  sort  who  are  to  make  or  mar  the  future,  cannot  but 
III  iitm<*.k  by   this  change.     There  seems  a  wide-spread  belief 
amcmg  them  that  political  life  is,  after  all,  a  game  of  grasping 
and  griping, ^ — that  generous  sentiments  are  the  badges  of  fools, 
that  patriotism  is  an  outworn  lure  of  tricksters,  that  honesty 
■n  r  are  entirely  banished  from  the  public  service.    Some 

Bf  :  ^,  ntical  leaders,  who  are  now  opposing  civil-service  reform 
Weaudo  they  are  sore  at  the  injustice  they  have  received  from 
Bom/b  of  its  supporters,  wiU  do  well  to  think  of  this.  The  lies  and 
danders  of  which  they  complain  thrive  only  in  such  a  soil  of 
^syuieism  and  pessimism,  Two-thirds  of  the  attacks  upon  our 
public  men  would  never  germinate — nay,  even  those  gorgeous 
crtmtions,  campaign  lies,  would  rarely  take  root — were  it  not  for 
WSb  pread  demoralization  created  in  great  part  by  a  system 

•rii.  -,  -.^iies  absurd  injustice  familiar  in  every  hamlet  ia  the  land, 
und  makea  people  ready  to  believe  anything  against  those  m 

H  Siffkih,  Still  another  field  in  which  the  reform  would  give  us 
Kpet  ralaable  results  is  that  of  education.    The  President,  in  his 
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message,  has  justly  laid  stress  on  the  demands  of  this  field.  The 
measure  he  proposes  is  wise  and  far-seeing — one,  indeed,  which 
many  of  the  best  men  in  Congress  have  been  for  years  tryinj^ 
to  carry,  and  which  would  have  been  a  law  long  ago  had 
legislators  been  less  occupied  with  the  demands  of  individuals, 
for  office. 

But,  much  as  may  be  justly  hoped  from  that  measure,  it  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  what  the  proposed  reform  would  give 
us.  Every  public  school,  every  academy,  every  college,  every 
university,  would  be  stimulated  by  it.  In  every  one  of  these 
institutions  there  would  come  a  demand,  vastly  increased,  for 
vigorous  instruction  in  view  of  the  competitive  examinations. 
Each  body  of  instructors  would  be  put  upon  its  mettle  in  gain- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reputation  at  the  competition.  Each  of 
the  instructed  would  have  the  necessity  of  thorough  work 
brought  home  to  him  as  it  never  can  be  when  its  object  is  distant 
and  vague.  The  country,  too,  would  thus  gain  what  it  has  so  long 
needed — a  means  of  comparison  between  different  schools  and 
plans  of  education,  and  therefore  a  means  of  constant  improve* 
ment  to  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  of  the  objections  most  frequently 
insisted  upon. 

It  is  said,  first,  that  the  existing  system  is  far  better  than  the 
ardent  reformers  acknowledge.  Grant  this.  Grant,  if  our  oppo- 
nents please,  that  the  present  civil  service  is  excellent — the  "best 
on  the  planet.''  But  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  insisted  that  the 
great  question  is  not  so  much  how  we  shaU  better  the  civil  serv- 
ice  as  how  we  shall  get  it  out  of  politics. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  present  system,  by  virtually  giving 
the  recommendation  of  subordinative  executive  officers  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  brings  the  responsibility  as  near  the  people  as 
is  possible,  and  that  the  people  at  all  tin^eft  have  it  in  their 
power  to  punish  a  representative  who  recommends  unworthy 
men  to  office.  This  argument  will  deceive  no  unprejudiced  man 
who  knows  anything  of  ordinary  political  management.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  divides  direct 
responsibility  5  and  this  in  politics  is  always  a  capital  fault.  How 
much  care  the  great  body  of  men  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
business  will  take  regarding  these  appointments  may  easily  be 
learned  by  noting  the  men  and  measures  nine-tenths  of  them, 
will  sign  petitions  for. 
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Again,  it  ifl  said  Uiat  the  method  proposed  is  not  that  used  in 
pmate  hoBiness — that  no  basinets  mau  employs  competitive 
ttamination  either  in  hiring  his  clerks  or  in  promoting  thenu 
The  objection  is  good  simply  on  the  surface.  Essentially^  the 
method  proposed  for  pubhe  affairs  is  that  which  obtains  in  pri- 
business.  The  ordinary  employer  takes  the  best  means 
lible  to  secure  talent  and  character :  he  himself  examines 
ihe  candidates  as  to  talent,  and  he  trusts  to  time  to  reve^ 
dbkracter.  But  the  exact  method  proposed  *5  used  in  private 
hoasiness,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  t^  famish  the  best  possible 
argument  for  its  adoption  in  large  Ckjvemment  offices.  Spottis- 
iroode's  vast  printing  establishment  in  Loudon,  the  Bank  of 
Ibgland^  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  four  hun- 
ted and  fifty  clerks,  the  Railway  Clearing-house,  with  fifteen 
bmdred^  are  among  those  which  have  adopted  it.*  But,  grants 
bg  the  difference  in  form  between  the  method  proposed  and 
tbat  which  generally  prevails  in  private  business,  what  shall  be 
said  aa  to  the  methods  now  in  use  among  us  for  securing  subor- 
dtoate  public  servants  !  Suppose  the  merchant  or  banker  looking 
out  for  book  keepers,  salesmen,  cashiers,  porters,  to  be  beset  by 
the  political  managers  of  his  district,  each  with  a  train  of  can- 
didatesy  each  pleading  service  at  this  primary  meeting  or  that 
caucus,  each  asking  to  be  quartered  upon  the  business,  in  order 
that  be  may  continue  to  render  such  outside  services !  What 
business  could  live  a  year  under  such  a  system!  What  sane 
employer  would  think  of  using  it  for  a  moment  ? 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  method  proposed  excludes  all  save 
young  men  from  the  subordinate  offices.  Grant  this;  there  is 
nothing  in  this  contrary  t>o  democratic  or  republican  theory  or 
practice.  The  theory  on  which  such  an  objection  is  made  has  a 
eurions  fallacy  at  bottom, — a  fallacy,  indeed,  more  comical  than 
carious, — and  this  is,  that  the  individual  citizen  has  a  natural 
to  hold  office.  If  this  be  so,  not  only  all  offices,  but  each 
should  logically  be  distributed  impartially  among  all  citi- 
wm.  Whether  considered  as  a  burden  or  a  privilege,  every  citi- 
shouldf  on  this  theory,  bear  his  share  of  every  one  of  them. 
Xlie  logical  result  of  the  theory  is,  that  every  citizen  shall  at  some 
hold  every  office,  even  though  he  hold  it  but  five  minutes, 
faet  18^  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  an  individual, 
our  Constitution  and  laws,  has  no  natural  right  to  hold 
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o£Elce;  but  the  citizens  of  the  Uaited  States^  individna 
eollectively,  have  a  right  that  the  offloes  shall  be  so  held  as  i 
best  serve  the  general  interest.     We  allow  no  man  to  be  a  vot 
nntil  he  is  twenty-one,  though  multitudes  of  men  are  mat 
enough  for  citizenship  long  before  that ;  we  do  not  allow  a : 
resentative  to  be  elected  until  he  is  twenty-five,  nor  a  Unit 
States  senator  until  he  is  thirty,  nor  a  President  until   he 
thirty-five  years  old*    Many  of  our  States  recognize  the 
principle.     The  State  of  New  York  allows  no  man  to  be  dec 
Ctovemor  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  no  man  to  sit  j 
a  judge  in  her  higher  courts  after  he  is  seventy  years  of 
and  this  though  it  is  well  known  that  many  men  are  entirely  \ 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Governor  below  the  age  of  thirty, 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  judges  in  history  have 
in  full  force  above  the  age  of  seventy.    The  simple  question  : 
How  can  the  right  of  the  entire  body  of  citizens  be  best  secur 
If  a  limitation  is  necessary,  it  can  be  as  well  fixed  in  the  lo^ 
subordinate  office  of  administration  as  in  tiie  highest  executiii 
legislative,  and  judicial  functions. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  proposed  change  will  cut  off  from 
servioe  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  been  unfortunate^ 
who  need  some  work  of  just  the  sort  which  the  country  offeij 
that  the  offices  have  been  found  very  useful  for  large  numbers  ( 
€xcelleut  men  who  have  been  stranded  in  private  business  wi^ 
out  fault  of  their  own.  The  root  of  this  is  another  very  simj 
fallacy,  and  this  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make 
provision  for  those  who  are  stranded  and  who  need  help.  If  this 
be  the  case,  by  far  the  more  economical  and  honorable  way  is  t^ 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  either  to  establish  vast  i 
lums  for  Bueh  people  or  to  grant  them  pensions.  The  pr 
system  and  the  asylum  or  pension  system  are  identical  in 
pie  and  in  effects.  No  one  doubts  that,  were  such  public 
vision  made  for  the  needy,  a  vast  army  of  the  needy  would 
created.  Self-help  would  be  at  a  discount.  When  Thou 
Cromwell  suppressed  the  monasteries  in  England,  with 
alms,  aids,  and  doles  to  the  needy,  it  was  insisted  by  many 
the  country  was  ruined,  but  it  was  found  that  poverty  was  en« 
monsly  diminished.  Ill-considered  office-giving,  like  ill-consider 
alms*gtving,  tends  to  create  the  paupers  it  has  to  care  for.* 


*  For  striking  exampW  of  tbia,  see  Kmj,  ' 
of  tliis  Peoplo  of  Eogluid,^  jNM^iM, 
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But  stress  is  laid  upcm  the  objection  that  there  are  to  be  no 
removiiL^  i^vo  for  cause;  that  appointments,  being  during  good 
behavior,  will  be  virtnaUy  for  life;  and  fears  are  expressed  that 
thi»  would  create  a  "  caste,"  **  unpatriotic,^  "separat-ed  forever 
from  the  thoughts,  sympathies,  and  aspirations  of  their  fellow* 
dtize&s*^     Now,  the  Pendleton  bill  is  not  open  to  this  objection. 
It  doe»  not  create  a  life-tenure.    There  is  nothing  in  it  inoompat- 
iUe  with  a  tenure  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.    But,  even  if  ten- 
ure during  good  behavior  were  adopted,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
in  various  ways  that  the  dangers  feared  are  imaginary.    Does 
my  one  pretend  that  our  Federal  judges  or  our  State  judges, 
appointed  virtuaUy  for  life,  are  any  less  patriotic  than  those 
appointed  for  short  terms  T    But  the  objection  cuts  far  deeper. 
If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  we  have  such  a  caste  already, 
and  one  of  enormous  proportions;  for  the  distinguishing  fact 
which  is  to  xm^e  our  appointees  "a  rank,  a  grade,  a  caste,"  "sep- 
ar;it    1  "*    .  ver  from  the  thoughts,  sympathies,  and  aspirations  of 
th'         I     A' -citizens,'' is  securing  to  them  an  honorable  position 
during  good  behavior.    Now,  this  fact,  which  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  employes  in  the  contemplated  civil  service  and 
(heir  ft^llow-citisens,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  separates 
from  their  fellow-citizens  the  vast  body  of  the  more  valuable 
loy^  of  all  sorts  in  shops,  stores,  and  banks,  professors  in 
^  and  the  like,  whose  tenure  is  for  good  behavior.  But  are 
Heee  employes  less  patriotic  than  their  fellow-citizens  f     Would 
they  be  more  patriotic  than  they  are  if  they  were  in  daily  dread 
[of  being  turned  outt  It  would  certainly  seem  that  such  employes 
during  good  behavior  would,  under  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  conduct,  be  more  patriotic,  more  in  sym- 
pftihy  with  their  fellow-citizens,  less  separated  from  them  by 
'disgust  at  injustice.    They  would  have  time  to  be  patriotic — 
liiiie  to  think  npon  their  duties  t^  their  fellow*citijEens  and  to 
their  country,  which,  with  their  thoughts  engrossed  by  plans  for 
**  hanging  on  "  to  their  oflSces,  is  now  impossible.     The  best  vio- 
Uinist  in  the  world  cannot  play  a  tune,  if  he  must  hold  fast  with 
■■ih^Mds  to  his  music-stand;  the  best  official  can  hardly  be 
f^^^BHb  be  a  very  good  public  servant  or  a  very  efficient  citi- 
be&,  if  his  best  thoughts  must  be  given  to  ^*  hanging  on  "  to  his 
lattice, 

I  Our  opponents,  who  are  go  anxious  to  have  the  methods  of 
[priYat^  bnriness  used  in  bringing  men  into  public  employment, 
r       VOL.  t^xxiv, — NO,  303.  9 
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should  certainly,  for  consistency's  sake,  plead  that  the  methods 
of  private  business  be  used  in  turning  men  out  of  public  employ- 
ment But  what  sound  business  man  ever  thought  of  turning 
out  his  employes  according  as  they  held  this  or  that  political 
"theory  of  irregular  verbs,''  or  in  accordance  with  this  or  that 
veering  of  the  popular  will,  or  with  this  or  that  political  neces- 
sity of  a  Gongressmanf 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  proposed  system  establishes  an 
office-holding  dass.  The  simple  answer  is,  that  we  have  an 
office-holding  class  now — one  far  larger  and  far  more  vexatious. 
Who  in  his  village  or  town  does  not  know  this  class?  It  is  larg^ 
than  the  number  of  actual  office-holders,  because  it  includes  not 
only  them  but  also  the  seekers  and  the  sloughed-off ;  it  is  more 
vexatious,  because  so  large  a  part  of  it  is  persistently  employed 
in  substituting  private  interests  for  public  issues. 

But  fears  are  expressed  of  routine.  There  is  far  more  danger 
now.  Every  system  must  have  continuity,  and  the  pi-esent  sys- 
tem obeys  this  rule;  but  how  does  it  secure  this  continuity t 
Into  the  larger  offices,  with  every  turn  of  the  official  wheel,  there 
oome  new  men  as  nominal  managers ;  but  as  a  rule,  one  or  two 
old  employ^  are  retained  as  the  real  managers.  Few  large 
public  offices  have  not  some  such  person,  whose  term  is  substan- 
tially for  life.  He  has  become  a  fixture  and  a  necessity.  He  haa 
little,  if  any,  hope  of  advancement :  and  he  has  become  narrow. 
He  has  few,  if  any,  equals  in  experience  about  him,  and  he  has  be-  • 
come  opinionated.  He  has  long  been  accustomed  to  see  inferior 
men  promoted  over  his  head:  and  he  has  become  cynicaL  The 
main  work  may  be  done  by  others  -,  but  the  ideas  on  which  the  office 
is  conducted  are  largely  his.  The  traditions  of  the  office  pass 
through  lus  mind,  are  colored  by  it:  hence  a  routine  of  the  most 
hopeless  sort.  Under  the  system  proposed,  there  could  be  no 
such  monoi)oly  of  experience  by  one  or  two.  Every  employ^  woxdd 
have  some  experience ;  every  one  would  be  stirred  by  the  hope  of 
promotion ;  every  one  would  have  his  horizon  changed  and  broad- 
ened, from  time  to  time,  by  advancement  to  a  new  sphere ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  mixture  of  conservatiBm 
given  by  experience  and  of  radicalism  given  by  change  of  view 
would  result  in  the  very  opposite  of  the  routine  spirit — giving 
readiness  to  discard  outworn  methods  and  quickness  to  discern 
better. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  existing  system  continually  i>our8  fresh 
life  into  the  service;  that  the  proposed  system  would  not    To 
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0m  it  may  bu  answered,  that  the  sort  of  life  which  the  present 
qrstem  poars  inti*  th<i  public  service  is,  in  too  many  cases,  not 
*^frt«h  ^  at  all.  It  has  too  often  an  exceedingly  stale  flavor, — a 
mttsty  odor  of  failure  and  of  what  is  known  in  the  expressive 
Yemacular  as  **  dead-beatism,'^  if  not  a  more  sickening  odor  still. 

The  very  thing  which  the  reformers  seek  is  to  **  pour  fresh 
fife  into  the  service,"  They  would  send  into  the  roots  of  it  every 
year  young,  fresh,  hopefid  life.  They  would  cany  this  life 
upward  into  every  branch  of  the  service^  keeping  it  fresh  by 
with  new  duties,  responsibilities,  and  ambitions. 

Stfll  another  of  tto  series  of  objections  is  the  argument  that 
Ihe  proposed  system  will  give  a  monopoly  of  the  offices  to  stu- 
dents from  our  colleges*  Even  if  this  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  great  hardship.  Such  facilities  are  now  given  for  college 
education  as  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of.  The  recent  report  of 
th#t  Bureau  of  Education  shows  that  there  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities  in  our  country.  They  meet  the 
di"  '  f  every  sort  of  talent — scientific,  induBtrial,  literary, 
p]js  ,  cal,  artistic.  The  general  Government  has  endowed 
tliem  with  millions  of  acres ;  the  State  governments  have  appro- 
priated large  sujns  j  the  religious  denominations  have  been 
giving  to  them  for  years;  the  sums  given  by  publi<»-spirited 
indiWdnals  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind.  Nearly  all  these  insti- 
tutions make  some  provision  for  the  free  education  of  needy  and 
meritorious  students,  and  some  are  entirely  free.  Many  have 
^■^QjMBl  funds  and  beneficiary  funds.  More  than  this,  there 
HHHn^psrsons  to  whom  even  over-thrifty  men  are  more 
fikaly  to  make  loans  than  to  really  worthy  young  men  who 
ue  seeking  an  education.  Calamities  excepted,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  any  really  active-minded,  ener- 
gHie  young  man  in  the  United  States  from  securing  a 
thorough  collegiate  education.  Any  youth  in  this  country 
worthy  to  serve  the  nation  in  a  public  office  should  have  more  than 
MBbrifiee  enough  and  energy  enough  to  secure  a  college  course 
HBHld  opportunities  at  present  offered,  even  though  he  be  pen- 
mbsM.  But,  unfortunately,  the  objection  has  no  foimdation  in 
fact.  Both  English  and  American  experience  show  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  successful  men  in  the  competitions  do 
not  come  from  the  colleges.  Out  of  sixty-one  persons  admitted 
to  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  civil  service  rules,  np  to 
January  1,  1S73»  only  thii*teon  hnd  ret^eived  a  college  education; 
in  the  Fos^offiee  Department,  tmt  of  thirty-seven,  only  sixteen 
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liad  received  either  an  academic  or  ooUegiate  education  5  and 
English  reports  show  the  same  thing  in  a  not  less  si 
manner.* 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  examination  affords  a  test 
ability  only,  not  of  int<^grity.  How  is  it  with  the  present 
Can  any  one  claim  that  it  affords  any  greater  guarantee ! 
only  guarantee  at  present  is  that,  if  anything  contrary  to  in 
rity  is  discover^  the  employ<i  will  be  discharged ;  and  e 
the  same  guarantee  is  afforded  under  the  proposed  system- 
there  is  this  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  that,  wheri 
in  the  present  system  the  influence  which  secured  the 
appointment  tends  to  protect  him  as  long  as  there  is  no  irresi 
ible  scandal^  there  is  no  such  protecting  influence  under 
^tem  proposed.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  chani 
are  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed,  which  asks  no  warping 
political  conscieuce,  no  dirty  work,  rather  than  in  favor  of 
system  which  certainly,  in  great  numbers  of  cases,  does  make 
these  demoralizing  influences  a  condition  of  appointment,  and  so 
taints  the  service  at  the  outset. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  proposed  system  would  lead  to 
political  indifference  3  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  public  in 
every  way  possible  interested  in  political  questions,  and  that  a 
body  of  seekers  after  office  is  very  effective  in  doing  the  routine 
work  necessary  to  arouse  voters  to  their  duties,  to  secure  for 
them  the  proper  instruction  by  public  speakers,  and  to  get  them 
to  the  polls.  There  seems  some  f  orc^*  in  this ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion well  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  by  the  methods  now 
in  vogue,  more  men  are  not  driven  from  taking  part  in  politifl 
than  are  attracted  to  them.  Do  we  not  know  that  great  numbeflP 
of  persons,  when  asked  to  go  to  a  caucus,  or  even  to  the  poUs^ 
dmply  answer :  "  What  is  the  use  T  While  I  have  been  atte] 
ing  to  my  business,  professional-politician  A.  has  used  the 
emment  ofiBcials  in  securing  a  majority  j  or  office-holder  B.  has 
been  using  the  party-machinery  to  carry  through  his  meaaui 
Men  and  measures  have  been  ^  fixed,'  and  neither  vote  nor  v 
of  mine  can  affect  the  result.'^  Is  it  not  true  that  the  caucus, 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  convention,  is  looked  upon  by 
majority  of  voters  as  the  Held  for  professional  politicians 
office-holders,  rather  than  for  citizens  at  large ;  and  is  it  not  liki 
that  a  natural  indifference  to  men  and  measures  thus  broui 
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before  the  peopte  is  a  main  factxjr  in  the  diflSoulty  of  *^  getting 
out  the  vote"! 

But  fijian  Mt*Kl  that  there  are  evils  in  the  new  syetem,  the 

qut^on  is  ^v  M  -  they  are  not  ontweighed  by  the  evils  of  the  old* 
We  must  strike  ahalaoee  between  evils;  and  the  question  is,  even 
tiioagh  the  reform  be  a  pure  experiment,  whether  it  is  not  best  to 
try  it.  One  thing  strips  it  of  all  danger :  the  old  system  can  be 
ro-instated  with  ease  if  an  experience  of  the  new  disappoints  us. 

To  tho8e  who  distress  themselves  with  fears  that  the  proposed 
officials  will  be  insolent  or  inefficient,  there  is  nothing  better 
tllftn  Henator  Hoar's  dry  reply :  **  If  it  should  prove  true  on  ex- 
periment that  such  is  the  character  of  the  service,  he  little 
understands  the  temper  of  the  American  people  who  fears  that 
its  tenure  would  be  a  long  one.^  • 

The  practical  question  now  comes  t  What  is  the  way  out  of 
the  spoils  ^jrstem  T 

Firut,  as  to  a  rallying  point.  There  is  no  other  than  the 
Petndlelon  bilL  It  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  whole  movement, 
from  Mr,  Jenckes's  first  efforts  to  the  latest  snecesses  in  the 
metropolitan  post-oflice  and  custom-house.  It  comes  with  the 
prestige  of  success  at  home  and  abroad.  Grouped  about  it 
ftand  stn.mg  men  of  bnth  parties. 

Next,  as  to  the  forces.  The  people  seem  to  be  thinking  effect- 
ively. The  circamstances  of  the  death  of  the  late  President  have 
stirred  men's  minds  deeply  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
iniiuence  of  the  feeling  thus  ex^citcd  is  undoubtedly  acting  at  the 
Hfaonal  capit<bl,  Thi^  utterances  of  various  members  of  Congress 
Wttn  to  show  that  they  regard  the  present  system  as  having 
reached  a  point  when?  it  must  break  of  its  own  weight.  The 
reviews  and  magazines  are  going  \dgorously  into  the  question  j 
the  great  majority  of  their  articles  advocate  the  proposed  reform, 
and  those  which  do  not  are  ajx^logetic  and  half-hearted.  News- 
papers which  were  formerly  lukewarm  are  now  recognizing,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ne<3e8sity  of  a  change,  and  on  the  other,  the 
preaaure  of  public  opinion.  And  it  is  a  very  significant  sign, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Pendleton  bill  has  become  a  favorite 
subjt^it  of  discussion  among  the  atitive-minded  yonng  men  of  the 
Bftntry,  from  the  evening  meetings  in  the  country  school -house 
H^ihe  dcbating-clubs  in  the  universities.  As  to  the  President, 
is  indeed  cautious,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  points  out  cer- 
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tain  difficulties  and  the  need  of  care,  but  it  recognizes  clearly  the 
need  of  reform,  and  declares  explicitly  that  no  opinions  of  his 
own  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  energetic  reform  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  and  his 
advisers  and  friends  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  time  has 
come  for  reform;  that,  inevitably,  if  they  do  not  lead  in  it, 
their  enemies  will,  and  that  their  true  policy  is  to  take  control 
of  the  movement,  marshal  its  forces,  and  let  it  carry  their  party 
and  themselves  to  a  new  career  of  victory. 

Next,  as  to  the  best  way  of  giving  constancy,  vigor,  and 
strength  to  the  movement.  Just  here  an  excellent  phrasing  of  an 
old  truth  is  especially  to  be  remembered:  "No  system  will  ever 
give  a  self-governing  people  a  government  better  than  they  can 
appreciate."  ♦  The  only  way  to  get  out  and  keep  out  of  the  old 
system  is  systematically  to  educate  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
up  to  the  new.  Precision  must  be  given  to  wishes  which  are 
now  vague,  organization  to  efforts  which  are  now  scattered,  con- 
centration to  movements  which  are  now  aimless.  Central  dubs 
should  be  established  in  the  larger  towns,  and  branches  in  the 
smaller.  Discussions,  speeches,  sermons,  all  are  needed.  The 
struggle  is  evidently  not  to  be  tragic,  like  the  antislavery 
agitation ;  yet  the  methods  of  that  are  the  only  methods  of 
much  use  in  this  case.  If  a  sense  of  the  need  of  reform  is  to 
be  oonfUied  to  the  dilettanti,  to  the  dub  men  of  the  large 
cities,  the  movement  will  fail.  It  must  be  planted  deep  is 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Leagues  should 
be  formed.  In  every  little  town,  the  clergyman  and  the  teacher 
are  the  natural  centers  of  the  movement:  tiie  dergyman  because, 
as  a  rule,  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the  demoralization 
created  by  the  present  system, —  the  teacher  because  he  knows 
that  nothing  can  so  strengthen  education  and  improve  his  own 
position  as  the  proposed  reform.  Individuals  should  ask  their 
representative  in  Congress  as  to  his  views  and  intentions,  insist 
on  a  dear  answer,  watch  his  speeches  and  votes;  if  he  falters 
spur  him,  if  he  palters  fight  him.  There  is  hardly  a  district  in 
the  entire  North  where  a  dozen  good  men,  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  acting  together,  cannot  drive  out  an  old  Congressman  who 
trifles  with  this  question,  and  bring  in  a  young,  vigorous  one  who 
wiU  throw  himself  heartily  into  it.  It  is  a  reform  in  which  not 
only  argument  but  ridicule  can  be  made  to  serve  peculiarly  wdl 

*  See  Professor  Simmer's  article  on  ''PoliticB  in  America  since  1776,''  in 
Tbb  North  American  Rzvisw  for  January,  1876. 
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^^  Withaut  doabty  some  political  manngers  will  attempt  to  put 

the  people  off  with  n^solutions  and  pkitibrms.    Without  doubt^ 

:I  U  lie  statesmen  like  Uosea  Biglow's  candidate,  who  was 

*  Zklaine  law,  hut  ag'in' its  enforcement/'    Short  bhrift 

.1  be  given  all  these.    It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  some  highly 

...  .-1  public  i>er\'ants  must  be  sacrificed.    There  will  be  some 

u  ].  'N-    Many  of  us  admire  and  even  love,  who  will  find  it  impossi- 

hh-  '  <  [jrt  away  from  their  anchorage  in  the  old  systeni,  who 

will  tuake  it  a  matter  of  pride  to  resist  the  gale,  even  if  it  swell 

into  a  titorni.     There  will  doubtless  be  statesmen  who  will  make 

V  i list  this  reff»rm,  as  has  been  the  ease  in 

X'li:  I.  ;  i  .  'i-iii.  There  will  be  some,  experienced  and 

^hrewdf  who  will  prove,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the 

r  '  1  sary  and  even  ridieolous,  that  we  can  carry  it 

ns^  IS  we  have  now,  or  that  something  else  mighty 

^kmldi  could,  or  shuidd  be  done;  and  thus  raise  a  eloud  in  which 

^Bey  can  escape  doing  anji^hing.    The  answer  to  such  public  serv- 

a&U  mu^t  simply  be:  *'If  you  cannot  carry  through  this  work, 

we  must  find  men  who  can.'^    There  seems  no  need,  at  first  at 

least,  of  forming  a  new  party.     The  better  way  would  seem  for 

men  in  either  party  to  watch  its  representatives,  to  strengthen 

the  popular  movement^  and  then  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the 

legialntive  and  executive  departments. 

Never  was  there  a  better  chance  for  the  yoimger  generation 
of  politieal  men.  If  any  such  young  politicians  have  in  their 
disdiet  a  hulking  old  politician, — one  of  the  Bourbon  sort,  who 
in  tlt<*  last  fifteen  years  has  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing, — let  them  hunt  him;  there  is  no  finer  sport,  especially 
when  the  best  hunter  returns  victorious,  like  a  Sioux  oidef,  clad 
in  the  hide  and  boms  of  his  victim. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  necessity  for  the  older  generation 
of  statesmen  to  be  stirring.  It  is  for  them  to  consider  whether 
they  must  not  tdke  control  of  the  movement,  and  thus  avoid 
bfimg  supplanted. 

And  for  the  great  multitude  of  those  who  love  their  country, 
btit  whose  ambition  is  not  political,  the  effort  should  be  to  plant 
Qme  germ  ideas  of  the  reform,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  town,  in 
every  hamlet,  on  every  farm,  and  insure  them  life  and  growth  by 
fight  of  reason  and  warmth  of  discussion.  Thus,  and  thus  alone, 
€»n  the  spoils  system  be  eertainly  and  permanently  ended. 

Andrew  D.  White* 


A  REMEDY  FOR  RAEWAY  ABUSES. 


Thb  railway  problem  involves  two  questions:  one  econom- 
ical, the  other  politicaL 

The  economical  question  is :  How  can  discrimination  in,  and 
fluctuation  of,  freight  rates  be  avoided?    The  political  question 
is :  How  can  these  things  be  avoided  without  endangering  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ?    The  problem  is  solved  when  it  is  shown 
how  discrimination  and  fluctuation  may  be  destroyed  without    i 
at  the  same  time  annihilating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.     ' 
Many  solutions  have  been  proposed,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this    i 
artide  to  examine  these  systematically.    In  order,  however,  to 
make  the  subject  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  readers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  railway  terms,  the  examination  must  be  prefaced 
by  an  explanation  of  the  term  **  discrimination.'' 

It  is  generally  supfyosed  that  conmion  carriers  must  treat  aU 
persons  alike.  But  railways  do  not  treat  all  persons  alike.  Thqr 
give  more  advantageous  terms  to  certain  communities  than  to 
others  y  and  to  certain  individuals,  than  to  others. 

These  more  advantageous  terms  are  called  ^^  discriminationB  in 
favor"  of  such  communities  or  individuals.  They  necessarily 
act  to  the  detriment  of  the  remaining  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Discriminations  may  be  classified  under  three  heads : 

First.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  one  or  more  centers  of  :^ 
commerce,  to  the  detriment  of  another  or  other  centers  of  ^ 
commerce.  j 

Second.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  places  where  there  is  a 
competition  between  two  or  more  railways,  to  the  detriment  of 
places  where  one  of  these  competing  lines  has  a  monofyoly. 

Third.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  one  or  more  individuals  of 
a  certain  locality,  to  the  detriment  of  other  individuals  of  that 
locality. 
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^^^HrrbUowiiig  is  an  illustration  of  the  first  class:  The  great 

PBastem  centers  of  commerce,  Boston,  New  Tork^  Philadelphia, 

and  Baltimore,  are  connected  with  the  great  emporium  of  the 

West,  Chicitgo,  by  four  great  trunk  lines.    In  1877,  these  tmnk 

linen  entered  into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  ^ 

trafflr;  between  the  above-named  sea-board  cities  and  Chicago 

in   a  fixed  proportion,  instead   of  continuing  to  compete  for 

the  whole  of  it.    According  to  the  terms  of  this  combination^ 

the  people  of  New  York  City  were  compelled  to  pay  from 

two  to  Hix  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  in  excess  of  the  rates 

hliftrged  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  while  the 

'people  of  Boston   were  t4>  pay  no  more  than  those  of  New 

York.    This  arrangement  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 

peoplii  of  Boston  and  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  New  York^ 

iinoe  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Boston  exceeds  the  distance 

from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  at  least  fifty  miles.    It  was  also, 

UD  all  probability,  a  discrimination  against  New  York  in  favor 

■f   Philadelphia  and    Baltimore;    for,  ^though    the    distance 

Between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  somewhat  greater,  the  gra- 

%«at  is  8o  decidedly  in  favor  of  New  York  that,  practically, 

JMthet'  Philadelphia  nor  Baltimore  are  as  near  to  Chicago  as  is 

New  York* 

.       The  following  illustrates  the  second  class:  The  distance  from 

Bfilwaakee  to  New  York  via  the  New  York  Central  railway  is 

■boot  one  thousand  and  fifty  miles.  The  distance  from  Rochester 

to  New  York  via  the  same  line  is  three  himdred  and  seventy-one 

mile&    A  Rochester  miller  ought,  therefore,  to  pay  about  one- 

ittdrd  as  much  as  a  Milwaxikee  miller  for  transporting  his  flour  to 

|iiie  New  York  market     The  late  railway  investigation  of  this 

Stale  revealed  that  the  former  was  compelled  to  pay  fifty  per 

ecDt  more  than  tie  latter.    The  reason  for  this  discrimination  in 

favor  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  detriment  of  Rochester,  lies  in  the 

tmA  that  Milwaukee  is  a  point   at  which  various  lines  tei*mi- 

nating  in  New  York  City  compete,  while  Rochester  is  a  point  trib- 

atary  to  the  monopoly  of  the  New  York  Central  railway. 

L     The  third  class  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  A  i^  a 

BmaU  di-oder  in  an  interior  town  of  the  State;  he  must  pay  forty, 

Biirty,  twenty-five^  or  twenty  c^nts  per  one  hundred  poun' 

BiNsording  to  the  kind  of  goods  carried  for  him.    B 

■eakr  at  the  same  place;  he  pays  only  thirteen  cents  per  one 

aundrod  pounds  for  all  kinds  of  goods. 
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The  evil  effects  of  discrimination  and  fltictuatioii  become 
apparent  on  the  slightest  reflection. 

The  first  class  of  discrimination  alters  the  ufttiiral  course  of 
commerce  and  tends  to  paralyze  business  by  shaking  its  very 
foundations.  The  statistical  abstract  of  1880,  p.  37,  shows  the 
immense  gain  of  Philadelx»hia  and  Baltimore  and  Boston,  in  the 
matter  of  exports,  over  New  York  since  1874*  In  1874  the  value 
of  exports  from  the  first-named  three  cities  amounted  altc»gether 
to  $88,947,(>40;  in  1880  it  amounted  to  $188,856,652.  In  1874  the 
value  of  ex]^»orts  from  New  York  amounted  to  $*34O,360^269 ;  in 
1880  it  amounted  to  $388,441,664.  Fi"om  these  figures  it  becomes 
evident  that  while  the  exports  from  the  three  ports  have  increased 
over  one  hundred  and  six  per  cent,  in  six  years,  the  exports  from 
New  York  have  only  increased  fourteen  per  cent.  The  chief  evil 
in  this  class  of  discriminations  lies  not  as  much  in  the  hardship 
it  imposes  upon  the  losing  city  (great  as  this  evU  undoubtedly  is), 
as  in  the  fact  that  centers  so  populous,  and  of  such  vast  economi- 
cal and  political  importance,  should  be  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  a 
handful  of  men,  who  can  to-day  unsettle  what  was  settled  yester* 
day,  and  to-morrow  again  unsettle  what  was  settled  to-day.  It 
increases  enormously  fluctmitions  in  value,  and  thus  promotes 
wUd  speculation,  and  depresses  proportionately  the  sound  pro- 
ducing and  commercial  potentialities  of  the  wh,>le  country. 

The  second  class  of  discriminations  resembles  the  first  in  80  ^ 
far  that  it  builds  up  one  distinct  of  the  country  at  the  expense  ^fld 
others,  It4s  effects  are,  however,  far  more  striking,  as  it  operatlV 
upon  smaller  centers,  where  capital  is  not  so  abundant,  and  is 
largely  invested  in  factories.  As  soon  as  the  New  York  Central 
carried  Hour  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  at  a  lower  rate  than 
it  carried  it  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  it  ruined  the  Rochest-er 
millers.  Now,  in  one  inipoi'tant  aspect  at  least,  this  ruin  of  the 
millers  of  our  State  acts  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  whole 
country.  If  the  export  trade  is  deflected  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  there  is  no  apparent  loss  to  the 
coimtry,  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  gain  what  New  York  loses. 
The  capital  invested  in  that  trade  is  chiefly  cir<!ulating,  and  can 
travel  tAj  Pliiladelphia  or  Baltimore.  In  the  milling  industry, 
however,  capital  is  chiefly  fixed;  it  is  invested  in  buildings  and 
machinerj^,  and  must  remain  there  pennanently.  Now,  the 
ruin  »jf  these  mills  means  simply  the  destruction  of  as  much 
capital  as  is  invested  in  them,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the 
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millers  bnt  ta  that  of  the  whole  country.  The  econoniic  evil  fol- 
lowing in  the  train  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  what,  in  railway 
parlance,  is  called  **  through"  traffic,  and  against  *'local''  traffic,  m 
in  tliis  respect  moi-e  serious  than  the  one  in  favor  of  one  sea-port 
ovctr  another;  it  not  only  changes  the  distribution  of  wealth 
according  to  the  interests  of  railway  corporations,  it  actually 
diminishes  it-. 

^  Still  moTf?  pernicious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the 
Mmrking  of  the  third  class  of  discriminations.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  destruction  of  the  middle  classes*  The  rail- 
waj^  carry  for  the  rich  shippers  at  special  rates,  far  below  their 
public  tariff.  By  this  means  they  uproot  every  vestige  of  fair 
oompetttion,  and  thus  drive  the  less  wealthy  from  the  field-  These 
lUit"'"  are,  moreover,  confidential  and  secret,  and  the  transactions 
Ppive  very  much  the  character  of  conspiracies.  The  arrange- 
ment l^tween  various  railways  and  the  Standard  OU  Company 
famishes  a  remarkable  LDstanee  of  this  class.  These  railways 
(New  York  Central,  Erie,  Lake  Shore,  and  Pennsylvania)  found  it 
to  Uieir  advantage  t<>  divide  the  transportation  of  oil  be- 
tween themselves,  instead  of  competing  for  it-.  They  thought 
that  their  plan  could  much  better  be  carried  out  if  they 
had  only  one  shipper  to  deal  with,  and  so  they  determined 
if»  «*dut'e  the  large  number  of  oU  shippt^rs  to  one.  For 
tliis  purpose  they  made  an  agreement  with  a  corporation 
known  as  the  '^  South  Improvement  Company,''  the  members  of 
which  afterward  formed  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  By  this 
a^^i^eetaent  the  South  Improvement  Company  was  protected 
agaiiiit  loeg  and  injur}'  by  competition,  and  the  railways  bound 
tliem^ves  to  raise  the  rates  of  freight  against  iJl  the  com- 
petitors of  the  South  Improvement  Company  sufficiently  to  over- 
fsame  all  competition  v-'ith  that  company.  The  result  was,  of 
oonrae,  that  the  paHies  forming  the  Standard  OH  Company 
a^sqttired  immense  riches,  at  the  cost  of  all  other  persons  who  had 
eogagi^  in  the  oil  trade. 

Another  instance  of  this  class  was  the  "Cattle  Eveners'  Pool'^ 
In  order  to  avoid  competition  among  themselves,  the  four  great 
tnmk  lines  leading  to  New  York  agreed  upon  dividing  profits* 
For  tlua pnrpo-  '  r  i  ade  a  contract  with  three  persons,  by  which 
flieae  persons  ^  1  fifteen  dollars  for  every  cai*-load  of  cattle 

•hipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in  consideration  that  they 
wotiid  hold  themtelveB  responsible  for  the  proper  division  of  the 
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traffic.  The  *'  Eveners,**  with  such  a  margin  in  their  favor,  soon 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  cattle  business,  and  fonnd  no  diffl- 
culty  in  suppressing  any  attempt  at  competition. 

These  two  instances  show  how  monopolies  are  created  on  a 
large  scale  at  points  where  railways  e-ompete,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  railways.  At  non-competitive  points,  each  railway 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  powerful  to  create  them,  and  is  continually 
creating  them  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  smaller  ones  are,  however, 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  great  ones.  The  great  monopolies 
at  least  attract  the  public  eye,  and  often  arouse  general  indigna- 
tion. But  the  small  monopoly  of  the  dry  goods  house,  or  groeer, 
in  a  country  town,  does  not  arouse  public  indignation,  though  it 
be  no  less  a  result  of  the  ruin  of  many  competitors. 

To  the  evils  of  discrimination  we  may  add  those  of  fluctua- 
tions of  rates.  The  insecurity  of  rates ;  their  sudden  changes  in 
times  of  railway  wars ;  their  liability  to  daOy  changes  in  times 
of  peace  J  the  knowledge  that  they  do  not  fluctuate  equally 
with  all,  and  that  the  secret  fluctuations  may  be  even  more  ex- 
treme than  the  public ;  all  these  things  intensify  so  considerably 
the  evils  of  discrimination,  that  at  times  they  become  well-nigh 
unbearable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  vague, 
despairing  cry  of  anti-nwnopoly  is  heard  everywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  landT  Would  it  be  surprising  if  the  dark  streams 
of  communism  which  flow  in  the  nether  soil  were  to  be  fed  and 
swelled  to  formidable  proportions  T  Let  our  conservative  men 
see  to  it  that  the  ills  brought  on  by  the  present  management  of 
the  great  arteries  of  the  country  be  cured — that  the  railway 
problem  be  correctly  solved. 

The  solutions  which  have  been  proposed,  and  which  seem  to 
exhaust  all  possible  solutions,  are  six  in  number : 

(1)  Free  competition  j  (2)  Competition  under  State  control ; 
(3)  Competition  under  United  States  control  i  (4)  Combination ; 
(5)  Monopoly  j  (6)  National  railways. 

Our  first  question  is :  Can  the  railway  problem  be  solved  by 
the  means  of  a  continued  application  of  the  principles  of  free 
oompetition  t  My  answer  is,  that  if  the  principle  of  competition 
could  ever  obtain  as  full  an  application  in  tlie  matl-er  of  railway 
transportation  as  it  has  obtained  in  the  operations  of  commepcei, 
it  would  undoubtedly  in  the  end  work  out  a  cam  of  the  grave 
ills  to  which  this  method  of  transportation  has  ^ven  rise*    Bat 
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eau  this  prmeiple  ever  receive  so  full  an  appKcatioo  in  rail- 
iray  transportatiou  t  It  can  only  do  so  if  the  three  foUow- 
bxg  eooditioiiH  are  satisfied.  First.  There  mtist  be  at  least 
two  iiid^>endent  railway  lines,  running  fiarallel  to  eaeh  other, 
between  all  phices  cotinected  by  raiL  Second,  These  independent 
IineB  must  be  prevents  from  amalgamating  and  from  making 
iipen  or  secret  combinations,  TJUrd.  Laws  must  be  enacted  ftx- 
tag  tlie  minimum  of  the  tariff^  and  these  laws  must  be  capable 
of  preveoting  all  secret  arrangements  with  shippers,  so  that  they 
Qaraot  be  evaded  by  rebates  and  drawbacks  and  other  devices* 

Dnlesii  the  first  condition  is  satisfied,  there  never  can  be  any 
tnie  competition  whatever.  The  maintenance  of  two  parallel 
lines  between  aU  stations  of  the  country  would,  however,  occasion 
such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  capital  that  it  most  be  absolutely 
t  d^  even  if  it  wf»uld  ultiioately  prove  both  a  cure  and  a 

e  of  the  wrongs  which  the  railways  have  produced. 
tTnlesB  the  second  condition  is  satisfied^  this  enormous  sacrifice 
will  not  only  not  attain  its  object,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  cou- 
adermhly  aggravate  our  present  evils.  These  parallel  lines 
would,  in  every  instance,  amalgamate  or  combine,  and  new 
parallel  lines  would  have  to  be  built  ad  infinitum^  in  order  to 
keep  competition  activa  Unless  the  third  condition  is  satisfied, 
DO  laws  of  whatever  nature  or  potency  could  prevent  that  in 
every  instance  one  of  the  competing  lines  would  cut  its  rates^ 
until  the  others  would  be  driven  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  also 
neeassary  for  the  protection  of  solvent  lines  against  the  competi- 
tion of  the  insolvent  ones ;  otherwise  these  insolvent  lines,  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  pacing  dividends  and  interests  on  their 
bonds,  would  be  able  in  every  instance,  to  ruin  the  solvent  ones — 
and  so  finally  competition  would  prove  to  be  the  synonym  of 
oonfisiration. 

And  now,  as  not  a  single  one  of  these  conditions  can  ever  be 
satisfied,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  unless  all  three  of  them  are, 
tlit*ni  never  f?an  be  any  competition  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
among  raOway  companies,  it  follows  that  the  word  competition, 
used  in  connection  with  railways,  is  a  misnomer.  And  this  false 
ttse  of  a  popular  word  has  become  dangerous  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

Let  us  see,  next,  whether  competition  in  the  sense  used,  when 
applied  to  railway  trans|>ortation^  and  which  now  regulates  it, 
can  over  cure  the  wrongs  from  which  we  are  suffering. 
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But  the  nature  of  this  psoTido  competition  must  be  first 
examined. 

True  competition  presupposes  an  open  market  into  which  all 
sellers  and  buyers  freely  come.  Each  seller  is  free  to  seek  the 
custom  of  every  buyer,  and  each  buyer  is  free  to  seek  the  wares 
of  every  seller.  And  this  freedom  is  of  the  very  essence  of  com- 
petition. Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  absent.  Let  us  suppose  that  in 
a  certain  district  there  live  four  merchants,  and  that  aU  the  buy- 
ers of  the  district  are  compelled  to  buy  their  goods  of  these 
merchants.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  buyers  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  and  that  four  of  these  classes  are  parceled  out 
among  the  four  merchants  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  class 
can  only  buy  of  merchant  A,  the  second  class  of  merchant  B,  the 
third  class  of  merchant  C,  and  the  fourth  class  of  merchant  Dj 
the  fifth  class,  however,  remains  free  to  buy  wherever  it  pleases. 
Would  not  any  one,  who  might  characterize  such  a  dismal  state 
of  affairs  as  free  competition,  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  either  a  knave  or  a  foolt 

Now,  what  course  will  business  take  in  such  a  district! 
The  four  sellers,  each  secure  in  the  possession  of  the  custom 
of  one  class  of  buyers,  will  compete  d  Voutrance  for  the  custom 
of  the  fifth  class.  This  competition  will  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  cost  price  of  the  wares — the  great 
regulating  factor  of  competition  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  each  merchant  will  sell  at  any  price  obtainable,  expecting  to 
make  up  aU  his  losses  by  increasing  his  charges  on  the  class 
parceled  out  to  him.  The  only  restriction  which  will  save  this 
class  from  absolute  confiscation  is  the  conviction  of  the  mer- 
chants that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  drain  it  completely. 
The  maxim  by  which  this  class  would  be  treated  would  be 
expressed  in  the  aphorism,  ^^  Tax  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear.''  In 
other  words,  these  merchants  would  discriminate  against  the 
class  over  which  they  exercise  the  power  of  monopoly  in  favor  of 
the  class  for  which  they  compete.  They  would  rob  Peter  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  cheaply  to  Paul.  Such  a  system  of  competition 
would  not  only  belie  the  name,  but  the  manifest  evils  which  it 
would  originate  would  soon  make  it  intolerable.  And  yet  this  is 
a  fair  picture  of  what  is  called  railway  competition,  and  which 
most  people  suppose  is  a  perfectly  proper  system,  or  at  all  events 
the  best  one  on  which  the  great  business  of  transportation  can 
be  conducted. 
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^PFhe  fatir  merchants  are  the  four  grt^at  tnink  lines.     The  dis- 

^ict  embraces  a  large  number  of  States  and  millions  of  people, 
Ihe  first  four  classes  are  the  commmLitieiS  tributary  to  a  sini^le 
oil       '    '         ''         and  the  fifth  class  embraces  a  few  gT  s 

to  ir  great  lines  extend,  and  for  whose  tr  v 

QdiDpet«.^  At  the  four  competing  points,  competition  is  carried 
m  itt  dffijince  of  all  laws  of  economy.  At  the  numerous  monop- 
otiied  .Htation8,  the  loss  necessarily  ejitailed  by  this  competition  is 
made  up,  regrardless  of  all  dictatea  of  right  And  this  so-called 
fljstem  of  competition  is  thus  in  reality  a  hybrid  system  com- 
biotxtg  the  worst  forms  of  competition  with  the  worst  forms  of 

Bnopoly. 

^PKoir  let  us  ask  whether  the  pseudo-competition  just  described, 
i!  peirmitted  to  develop,  can  be  relied  upon  eventually  to  solve 

^|e  railway  problem. 

B  We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  evils  of  our  system  of 
nilway  management  consist  in  two  things,  namely,  discrimina- 
tion and  fluctuation.  The  question^  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this:  Will  the  principk  of  pseudo-competition  or  competition- 

■ii  i  ver  be  able  tc»  cure  the^^e  evils  f    The  answer  will  be 

^fc^\  -v.,  li  we  remember  that  this  s^-^tem  is  the  very  root  and 
efiuae  of  discrimination  and  fluetuafciom  The  competition,  for 
instanee^  of  the  four  trimk  lines  running  between  the  four  great 
8ea-portB  and  Chicago,  at  those  ports  and  that  city,  brings  about 
periodical  railway  wars;  these  wars  cause  the  wildest  fluctua- 

^jmiB  of  rates*    That  these  fluctuations  are,  however,  attributable 

^Hy  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  competitive  lines  at  other 
points,  becomes  e\7dcnt  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  If 
it  were  not  for  this  monopoly  the  four  trunk  lines  could  not  carry 
for  these  communities  below  the  cost  price  of  transportation,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  competition-mcmopoly  principle  is  respon- 
sive for  fluctuations  in  rates. 

All  railway  wars  are  continued  until  the  stronger  can  force  the 
weaker  int-o  u  truce  profitable  to  the  foi-mer.  These  truces  or 
eoinbiiiations  are  to  put  a  temporary  stop  to  competition,  and  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  traflie  instead  of  fighting 
for  it^  They  can,  however,  not  be  brought  about  unless  the  more 
livoTably  situated  roads  allow  themselves  to  be  handicapped. 
T>  '  ,  as  the  roads  forming  the  most  direct  com- 

inu-.L-..-..^  L-^.;een  Chicago  and  New  York  would  take  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  traflSc,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
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tages  of  New  York,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  NewTcwk  most  ht 
raised  above  those  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  or  no  truce  will 
be  posmble. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  nnder  the  competition-monopol| 
principle  of  conducting  railways,  the  competition  at  the  competj^ 
tiv©  point  invariably  brings  on  railway  wars,   and  that  the 
wars  can  only  be  temporarily  stopped  by  means  of  combinatioi: 
discriminating  against  the  most  favorably  locat-ed  city.    Thus  1 
cause  of  the  first  class  of  discriminations  is  this  very  principle, 
would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  expect  its  cure  from  this  quarter. 

The  competition  at  the  competing  points,  carried  on  as  it  W 
regardless  of  the  question  of  cost  of  ti*ansport.ation^  is  only 
maintainable  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  railways  in  the 
monopolized  districts.  Our  present  competition-monopoly  system 
is,  therefore,  likewise  the  direct  cause  of  the  second  class  of 
discrimination^  namely^  that  in  favor  of  through,  and  against 
local,  traffic.    Being  its  cause,  it  can  never  become  its  cm^e. 

The  competition  at  competing  points  requires  for  its  success 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  certain  business  people  at  the  monopolized 
points,  so  as  to  obtain  powerful  allies  in  times  of  railway  war. 
For  this  reason,  certain  businesses  must  be  fostered  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  certain  people  enriched  at  the  expense  of  others. 
And  as  certain  combinations  can  only  be  carried  out  by  having 
a  monopoly  instead  of  a  number  of  competing  individuals  to  deal 
with,  they  will  bring  about  occasionally  an  accessory  combinAtion 
of  railways  at  competing  points  also  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such 
a  monopoly.  Witness  the  Anthracite  Coal  Combination,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  the  Cattle  E veners'  FooL  This  class  of  i 
criminations,  being  also  directly  attributable  to  the  system 
competition-monopoly,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  development  of 
system  will  ever  cure  it. 

In  fact,  as  long  as  railways  are  managed  on  this  irrational 
principle,   they   will  be   perfectly  justifiable  in   continuing 
perpetrate  these  evils.    Their  arguments  in   palliation  of  tb€ 
methods  of  action  are,  indeed,  when  considered  in  the  light 
this  principle,  simply  unanswerable.    The  principle  is  re^ponsil 
and  not  lie  corporations.     How  can  one  line  regulate  its 
at  a  competing  point  according  to  the  cost  of  tr:i  itioB 

Would   it  not    immediately  be  underbid    by   thi 
completely  driven  off  the  field  t    But  if  it  must  take  traflBc  at ' 
competing  point  regardless  of  cost,  must  it  not  be  permitted 
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frt  its  logses  by  tokiiig  tte  traffic  at  the  monopolized  point  suM- 
itly  high  to  overcome  this  necessary  losst  K  it  is  not,  will  it 
be  ruined  t  And  what  will  then  become  of  competition  t  The 
eeonomie  law  which  compels  railways  to  discriminate  against  local 
traffic  is  inexorable.  We  cannot  have  competition  without  this 
jfic'         *   'iserimination. 

i  >  cannot  be  continued  forever,  or  not  only  the  rail- 

ways, but  also  the  general  business  of  the  country,  will  be  ruined- 
Conaequently  truces  wiU  be  necessar)'  and  welcome.  But  truces 
BidJin  discrimination  against  the  localities  favored  by  nature. 
This  law  is  also  inexorable.  How  can  the  railways  avoid  itt 
Tliig  ftpeeie^  of  discrimination  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  road  submitting  to  it»  It  loses  as  much  as  the  city  it  feeds. 
Then  do  not  let  us  b^  so  inconsistent  as  to  accuse  the  roads  j  let 
OS  rather  accuse  the  principle. 

Even  their  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  can  be 
excused-  People  who  are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  dragged  into 
expensive  wars  must  be  allowed  means  of  defending  themselves. 
Railways  require  allies,  and  those  individuals  become  powerful 
au«.  The  principle,  again^  is  responsible.  Let  us  then  not  com- 
mit the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  seed  of  a  disease,  if  only 
allowed  to  act  imchecked,  will  eventually  cure  it  It  is  not  insig- 
nificiint  that  the  principle  has  been  abandoned  in  every  country 
rf  the  world  excepting  the  United  States, 

The  second  solution  which  has  been  proposed  is  competition- 
monopoly  tempered  by  State  controL  This  control,  in  order  to 
ttceomplish  anything  of  practical  value,  must  consist  in  regidating 
the  maximum  of  the  tariff.  It  will  have  the  questionable  advan- 
tage of  protecting  the  citizens  of  the  State  against  discrimination 
beyond  this  moMmum — a  slight  protection  oidy  against  discrim- 
ination^ as  the  maximnm  rate  wiU  still  be  far  above  the  rate 
obtainalile  at  competing  points*  It  will  have  the  unquestionable 
ro  of  ruining  the  railways  within  the  State,  and  con- 
f  eventually  ruining  the  citizens,  who  were  beginning 
,e  themselves  protected.  These  are  saved  from  the  fry- 
II  by  being  mercifully  thrust  into  the  fire.  The  authority 
State  is  limited  to  its  boimdaries.  The  roads  which  feed 
th^  States  extend  beyond  them  to  competing  points.  At  the 
eompieting  points,  competition  is  not  limited  by  the  question  of 
ecsL  The  roads  must  make  the  best  rates  they  are  able  to  make. 
Theda  will  be  far  below  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  railway 
^  VOU  C3tXXIV.— NO.  303,  10 
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which  has  a  maximum  fixed  for  it  cannot  offset  its  loss  at 
monopolized  points,  and  rain  is  the  consequence     The  State  no^ 
perceives  the  folly  of  its  course,  and  repeals  the  maximum  ra1 
with  greater  celerity  than  it  fixed  them.    This  is  the  vicious 
in  which  State  control  of  rates  must  move.    It  permits  no  solatia 
of  our  problem,  ij 

The  third  solution,  which  would  place  the  control  of  rates  iii 
the  power  of  Congress,  would  probably  require  an  amendment  o^ 
the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  legislate  on  transportae 
tion  within  a  State.  Even  if  it  were  adopted,  no  law  could  ev€i] 
be  framed  under  it  which  would  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  that 
solution  we  seek.  How  could  a  maximum  rate  be  established; 
which  would  operate  fairly  for  all  the  roads  of  the  country? 
And  if  it  could,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  unless  there  was  a  secy 
ond  law  establishing  a  minimum^  which  could  not  be  evaded! 
AU  the  evils  xmder  which  we  are  now  suffering  would  continual 
unabated,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  new  ones  would  baj 
added. 

The  fourth  proposed  solution,  combination,  must  be  consicU 
ered  either  as  the  combination  of  all  the  railways  of  the  country; 
under  several  independent  organizations,  or  as  the  combinatiiMi 
of  aU  the  railways  in  a  single  organization.  Both  these  specie* 
necessarily  bring  about  discriminations  against  certain  cities^ 
favorably  situated,  in  order  to  produce  a  factitious  advantage  f dti 
the  less  favorably  situated.  Neither  can,  therefore,  cure  the  evil 
of  the  first  class  of  discriminations.  Both  these  species  will 
leave  the  two  other  classes  of  discriminations  in  the  present  con^ 
dition,  as  each  of  the  combining  railways  will  retain  the  absolute 
control  over  the  districts  tributary  to  it,  and  wiU  continue  to  tas 
those  districts  to  the  extent  which  they  will  bear.  The  necessity  oC 
so  acting  will  be  forced  on  each  of  them,  for  the  reason  that  com- 
binations are  known  by  experience  to  mean  only  truce,  and  nofc 
peace;  and  no  railway  wUl  dare  to  give  up  a  single  advantage  ift 
the  monopolized  districts,  for  fear  that  by  so  doing  it  may  court 
ruin  in  the  next  war.  The  evils  of  fluctuation  wiU  be  temjyora* 
rily  checked,  but  only  to  acquire  increased  violence  at  the  brealCi: 
Nor  would  it  improve  matters  much  if  these  breaks  were  to  be 
prohibited  by  law;  for  such  laws  could  be  evaded,  or  publio 
opinion  might  force  their  repeal.  They  could  never  convert  thfi 
armed  truce  into  peace.  Certainly,  combination  is  not  the  soli 
tion  of  the  problem* 
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We  have  seen  thus  that  all  the  various  forms  of  psendo-com- 
petition  fail  absolutely  to  furnish  a  method  aceordhig^to  which 
nulways  can  be  managed.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  failure  is 
not  accidental,  something  which  may  be  remedied  by  experience 
80  as  to  disappear  in  time,  but  that  this  failure  is  of  ^e  very 
essence  of  the  comi)etition  principle.  We  have  seen  that 
to  it  alone  all  the  economic  ills  incident  to  transportation  with 
which  we  are  plagued  are  attributable ;  that  it  is  the  root  and  pois- 
onous principle  of  the  disease,  and  must  be  eradicated.  Let  us, 
therefore,  impartially  examine  the  fifth  solution,  and  inquire 
whether  monopoly  is  or  is  not  the  proper  method  to  be  applied 
in  the  management  of  railway  transportation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  which 
will  prevent  monopoly  from  curing  the  economic  evils  of  dis- 
crimination and  fluctuation.    The  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
various  branches  could  be  calcidated,  and  the  tariff  fixed  accord- 
ingly.   The  wielder  of  the  vast  power  might  find  it  to  his  inter- 
est to  satisfy  popular  demands,  and  might  be  actuated  by  the 
policy  of  treating  all  i)ersons  fairly.    Large  cities,  smaill  cities, 
through  traffic,  local  traffic,  rich  and  poor,  would  all  be  aUke 
before  him,  and  he  might,  if  he  chose,  treat  them  alike.    Indeed, 
idiy  should  he  take  from  one  to  give  to  another,  when  all  are 
equally  within  his  control?    There  would  also  be  an  immense 
saving  in  running  expenses,  so  that  the  rates  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  industries  of  the  country  proportionately 
advanced.   And  it  is  because  the  economic  laws  have  utterly  con- 
demned competition  between  railways,  that  all  things  are  now 
shaping  themselves  so  as  to  actually  accomplish  a  monopoly;  for 
this  solution,  whatever  its  disadvantages,  is  not  condemned  by 
logic  as  an  absurdity. 

And  so,  if  the  handful  of  men  who  control  the  vast  system  of 
transportation  in  a  country  containing  fifty  million  of  people, 
should  to-day  come  together  with  the  intention  of  establish- 
mg  a  monopoly,  it  woidd  be  established  to-day — all  the  vague 
and  vehement  opposition,  however  wide-spread,  notwithstanding. 
And,  after  its  accomplishment,  the  people  woidd  gladly  acquiesce, 
for  they  are  tired  of  war  and  discrimination  and  fluctuation. 

And  yet,  the  establishment  of  such  a  monopoly,  however  advan- 
tageous it  might  be  for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  not  fail  to  imder- 
mine  the  constitution  and  entire  political  system  of  the  country. 
More  than  that,  the  monopolist  would  become,  in  f  act^  the  empe- 
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ror  of  the  United  States.    He  would  own  president^  k 
and  courts^  and  conld  bequeath  his  monarchy,  as  private 
to  his  eldest  son.    In  the  not  distant  future  the  ills  it 
monopoly  delivered  us  might  seem  little  compared  W 
brought  on.    Monopoly,  therefore,  though  a  satisf actoij 
of  the  economic  difficulty  of  our  problem,  ought  to  be,  il 
cal  reasons,  incontinently  rejected.  -\ 

But  have  we  the  power  to  do  so  t  Is  it  not  already  \ 
This  is  a  practical  question,  which  cannot  be  answered  €B 
by  an  actual  trial  of  strength.  At  all  events,  it  is  certan 
order  to  have  any  chance  of  success  whatever,  somethi 
be  opposed  to  the  monopoly  principle  which  shall  ofFe 
people  all  its  economic  advantages  without  its  political  < 
Unless  this  can  be  done,  the  contest  is  decided  in  advanc 

Is  there  such  a  thing  t  I  answer,  there  is.  The  sevec 
posed  solution  of  the  railway  problem,  placing  the  entire 
of  railway  transportation  on  the  highways  in  the  hand 
people  of  the  United  States,  can  cure  all  economic  ills  as 
monopoly  can  do  it,  for  it  has  aU  the  advantages  of  th 
and  will  bring  on  none  of  the  political  evUs  incident  to  m< 
for  it  has  none  of  its  disadvantages.  In  this  sign  al< 
monopoly  be  conquered. 

And  here  again  let  me  caution  against  the  misuse  of 
for,  popularly,  the  management  of  a  raQway  by  the  Stat 
known  by  the  name  of  monopoly.  The  slightest  reflectk 
ever,  will  show  that  the  ownership  and  management  of  a  1 
a  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  is  the  very  i 
of  monopoly,  which  means  the  ownership  and  managen* 
thing  by  one  person  for  the  benefit  of  one  person.  If  1 
ing  of  a  new  word  is  ever  to  be  allowed,  it  ought  to  b 
case. 

Such  an  ownership  has  all  the  advantages  of  monopo 
much  as  it  would  be  as  little  imder  the  necessity  of  disc 
ing  or  of  making  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  ratei 
latter.  It  would,  moreover,  be  more  certain  to  cure  the  e 
evils  from  which  we  are  now  suffering,  for  the  reason  th 
the  monopolist  might  or  might  not  consider  it  to  hiB 
interest  to  cure  them,  and  would  always  rank  his  private 
first,  the  nation  has  no  private  interest  to  consult ;  and  n 
monopolist  would  be  responsible  to  no  one,  and  introi 
needed  reforms  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  national  j 
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B  be  managed  by  the  responsible  agents  of  the  United  States, 

ftgnenable  directly  to  its  supervision.     And  we  must  considei* 

Mven  were  it  possible  theoretical!}^  to  frame  laws  controlling 

BDnopoly  and  making  it  responsible  to  the  people,  practically 

BIaws  would  either  not  be  framed  or  not  be  enforced,  owing 

Ihe  tremendous  power  the  monopolist  would  wield,  while  the 

ng  of  just  rates  for  national  railways  would  be   a  simple 

kter,    A  formula  containing  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 

>f  transportation  could  be  determined  by  law,  and  then 

_ .  _  be  fixed  strictly  according  to  this  formula. 

The  disadvantages  which  will  probably  be  popularly  objected 

i  national  railways  are :  First^  That  they  would  tend  to  central- 

on*    8emn4y  The  evils  of  paternal  government.    Thirds  That 

service  is  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted  with  the  management 

a  vast  interest. 

the  first  objection  I  reply  that  railway  management 
ooimtry  requires  a  certain  degree  of  centralization.    The 
system  of  railways  is  in  reality  but  a  single  machine, 
e  ar©  suffering  from  the  confusion,  demoralization,  and 
on    caused  by   the    fact    that   it  is  run  by  numerous 
era    according     to    private     and    contradictory    plans, 
ive  centralization  can  be  easily  avoided,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  present  Prussian    state    railway    system.     More- 
we  must  remember  that  centralization  is  forced  on  us  by  the 
of  things,  and  we  only  have  the  choice  between  intrusting 
or  own  agent,  the  Government,  responsible  directly  to  us 
ting  for  us,  or  intrusting  it  to  a  private  individual,  with 
different  from  and  colliding  witii  ours,  and  responsible 
nocmew 

The  second  objection  arises  out  of  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
k)rd  government.  Government  may  mean  the  private  right  of 
dynasty^  with  private  interests  distinct  fi'om,  and,  perhaps, 
Ipofied  to,  those  of  the  public.  Such  was  the  government  of  the 
pdal  princes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  masters  of  the  governed, 
p  jit  may  mean  the  exercise  of  a  trust,  for  public  purposes  alone, 
|Hby  servants  of  the  governed,  which  is  the  system  of  tlie 
pRd  States,  In  the  first  case,  the  general  welfare  is  often 
kly  a  misnomer  for  the  private  welfare  of  the  dynasty,  and  the 
[omotion  of  the  former  often  only  a  mask  to  accomplish  the 
Igmption  of  the  latter.  In  the  second  case,  there  is  no  private 
^■e  of  a  dynasty  to  be  ciu-ed  for,  under  any  mask,  and  all 
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measnres  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  are  taken  with 
the  consent  of  the  public,  under  its  eyes,  and  by  its  servants. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  permit  the  railways  to  come  within 
the  control  of  a  private  individual,  then  we  will  raise  up  a  private 
dynasty  which  will  govern  us  paternally  for  its  own  interest  and 
pleasure.  Already  now  the  railway  magnates  openly  declare  that 
it  is  their  desire  to  foster  and  protect  commerce,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country  humbly  petition  them  as  they  would  the 
sovereign.  What  spectacles  would  we  not  behold  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monopoly!  We  would  see  a  nation  on  its  knees 
before  a  more  absolute  potentate  than  ever  ruled« 

Let  us  never  forget  that  (if  we  must  forsooth  call  a  govern- 
ment paternal,  because  it  does  its  bounden  duty  of  controlling 
the  nation's  highways)  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  a  paternal 
government  of  all,  by  the  agents  of  all,  for  the  interests  of  all, 
than  that  all  should  be  paternally  governed  by  one  for  the 
interests  of  one. 

With  regard  to  the  third  objection,  I  would  answer  that  the 
chief  danger  to  a  free  country  is  not  the  corruption  of  the  civil 
service,  but  that  of  the  legislature.  The  principles  which  regu- 
late the  civil  service  are  responsibility  and  subordination ;  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  legislature  are  irresponsibility  and 
indei)endence.  The  former  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
latter  5  the  latter  is  under  no  control  whatever.  A  corrupt  civil 
service  cannot  exist  where  the  legislature  is  pure ;  while  a  cor- 
rupt legislature  necessarily  taints  the  civil  service.  And  as  it  is 
less  dangerous,  so  also  it  is  more  difftcult  to  corrupt  the  civil 
service  than  to  corrupt  the  legislature.  The  civil  servant,  if 
bribed,  is  bribed  to  commit  a  violation  of  the  law,  which  is  a 
crime ;  the  legislator,  if  bribed,  is  bribed  to  vote,  and  to  vote  is 
his  duty.  But  if  legislators  are  not  steeled  against  the  corrupting 
influences  of  raQways,  even  under  our  present  system,  how  can 
we  expect  them  to  become  so  against  the  constant  baits  of  a 
stupendous  monopoly  controlling  the  wealth  of  the  whole  coun- 
try t  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  railroads  out  of  private  hands, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  in  our  legis- 
lative haUs  will  become  purified;  and  a  purer  legislature  would 
find  less  difi&culty  in  establishing  for  us  a  purer  civil  service. 

Isaac  L.  Bice. 


REPUDUTION  IN  VffiGMA. 


Thk  Eepnblican  party  antborized  the  issne  of  Treasury  notes, 
[id  founded  the  national  banking  system.  Besides  providing  a 
&ncy  for  the  country,  the  purpose  was  to  interest  the  people 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  cause  them  to  under- 
Ktand  that  tbeir  own  interests  were  inextricably  interwoven  with 
li©  faith  and  honesty  of  the  Government.  The  leaders  of  the 
yple  professed  no  apprehension  on  these  points  as  to  the  feel- 
of  their  own  party  or  of  the  Northern  people.  But  they 
m  a  state  of  chi-onic  panic  about  the  Democrats  and  the 
onth — more  especially  because  the  Southern  States  bad  debts 
ibout  which  there  was  more  or  less  controversy.  They  said 
&t  the  insurrectionary  States^  as  they  called  them,  would  be 
glad  to  repudiate  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  if  they 
leould.  A(x*ording  tx*  theni^  these  States  were  full  of  rebels  and 
emocrats,  who  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
Ifiiy  impious  hands  on  the  sacred  fabric  of  public  credit,  i^'hich 
to  be  guarded,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  another  war. 
Andf  to  take  a  bond  of  fate,  they  passed  the  Fourteenth 
aendment,  and  compelled  the  Southern  States  to  adopt  it  before 
^admitting  them  to  representation  in  Congress — thus,  in  their 
opinion,  handcufRng  lie  Southern  people,  as  it  were,  so  as  to 
render  them  helpless. 

But  aU  this  was  useless  and  superfluous.    Every  man  who 

will  giT€  the  matter  a  little  thought  will  see  that  it  is  cheaper  to 

r  pay  the  debt  than  to  repudiate  it,  and  therefore,  if  from  no  better 

aotive  than  that,  repudiation  will  not  be  attempted. 

But  somebody  may  ask,  is  not  the  Eepublican  party  the  same 

^lionast^  faithful,  and  courageous  guardian  of  public  faith  and 

that  it  once  wast    Is  it  possible  that  it  has  lapsed  from 

Igrttce,  let  itself  be  corrupted,  changed  sides  with  the  Democraoyi 
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and  is  now  battling  for  the  destruction  of  what  it  took  so 
trouble  to  build  strongly,  as  well  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  statute  law  and  constitutional  amendmentl  It  is  not  credible, 
the  inquirer  will  say,  that  they  have  done  this,  but  if  they  have, 
when,  where,  why,  and  how  have  they  done  itt  It  is  but  too  true 
— they  have  done  it,  as  is  easily  demonstrated. 

The  Republican  party  continued  to  pose  before  the  world  as 
the  faithful  and  zealous  guardian  of  public  credit,  till  the  extra 
session  of  the  United  States  Senate  commencing  in  March  last. 
Then  the  scene  shifted-  A  Re-adjuster  appeared  upon  the  boards. 
It  was  necessary  to  secure  him  or  let  him  secure  them,  or  form  a 
coalition  with  him,  to  give  them  control  of  the  Senate,  Not  only 
that — there  was  an  election  to  come  on  in  Virgmia  for  State 
officers,  and  the  legislature  would  have  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator. 

Virginia  was  divided  into  three  parties — the  Democrats,  the 
Be*adjusters,  and  the  Republicans.  The  Democrats  numbered 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  but  whether  more  than  both  com- 
bined was  doubtful.  If  a  coition  could  be  cemented  between 
the  Republicans  and  Re-adjusters,  they  might  beat  the  Democrats 
and  give  the  control  of  the  State  to  the  Republicans.  Away  then 
went  the  clamor  about  the  sanctity  of  public  credit. 

But  the  inquirer  may  again  ask:  Is  it  true  that  the  Re-adjust- 
ers, as  they  are  called,  are  repudiatorsf  Do  they  reaUy  mean  to 
repudiate  the  debt  of  Virginia,  or  any  considerable  part  of  itT 

They  are — ihey  do.  And  to  show  this,  let  me  give  a  history 
of  the  debt  of  Virginia,  and  then  lay  bare  the  purposes  of  the 
Re-adjusters,  as  developed,  not  in  their  declarations  only,  but  by 
their  public  acts,  notably  the  Riddleberger  Bill,  as  it  is  called. 

Virginia  has  made  no  debt  since  the  war.  The  whole  of  her 
debt  was  contracted  before  1861,  for  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes, 
public  buildings,  charitable  institutions,  etc.  She  has  the  prop- 
erty now  for  which  the  debt  was  incurred,  and  it  is  worth  much 
more,  not  only  for  public  use  and  the  facilities  for  business,  but 
in  actual  cash,  than  the  amount  of  bonds. 

On  January  1st,  1861,  the  State  owed  $33,248,141.63,  On 
January  Ist,  1870,  it  owed  $45,660,348^- interest  having  acctimu- 
lated  during  the  war  and  the  interregnum  that  occurred  pending 
the  reconstruction  measures^ 

The  eonstitutions  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  both  pro- 
vided for  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  their  respective  liabil- 
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and  an  eqmtable  apportionment  of  the  original  debt  to 
each* 

But  no  such  settlement  was  ever  made,  though  attempted 
more  than  ono4&,  aud  the  legislature  of  Virginia — the  one  first 
dected  under  the  new  constitution — ^was  called  upon  to  confront 
the  question  and  solve  the  problem  in  the  best  praetieable  mode. 
The  task  of  adjusting  taxation  and  raising  revenue  was  not  an 
easj'  one.  Civil  government  had  been  suspended.  The  property 
of  the  people — that  which  had  formerly  furnished  revenue — was 
gone*.  How  to  tax  what  remained,  and  how  much  would  accme 
from  any  tax  bill  that  could  be  passed,  it  was  impossible  to  say* 
It  was  nut  the  mere  continuation  of  an  old,  regular,  systematic 
government,  with  all  its  machinery  in  regular  order,  but  it  was 
beginning  de  twvo,  under  exceptional  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  result  wa«  the  passage  of  the  Funding  Bill  of  1871, 
which  set  aside  one*third  of  the  debt  to  West  Virginia  for  the  rea* 
eon  that  she  contained  about  one- third  both  of  the  population  and 
territory  of  the  old  State,  For  the  two-thirds  considered  Virginia's 
share^  new  bonds  payable  iu  thirty-four  years  with  six  per  cent, 
interest  were  to  be  issued,  and  for  the  one-third  assessed  as  the 
part  of  West  Virginia,  certificates  were  to  be  issued,  setting 
forth  that  "payment  of  the  amount,  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
>  prescribed  in  the  bond  surrendered,  will  be  provided  for  in 
cordanee  with  such  settlement  as  shall  hereafter  be  made 
between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia/'  and  that 
*'  tlie  State  of  Virginia  holds  said  bonds,  so  far  as  unfunded,  in 
trust  for  the  holder  or  his  assignees,''  etc, 

Thijs  law  was  not  compulsory.  It  tendered  a  settlement  to 
the  creditors,  and  left  them  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  they  pleased. 
They  accepted  it  with  eagerness  and  brought  in  their  bonds, 

i  were  exchanged  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done,  and  untQ 

,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  debt  was  funded. 

at  before  the  whole  debt  could  be  funded,  an  election  for 
of  the  legislature  came  on,  and  the  Ke-adjusters  then 
made  their  appearance — not  as  a  separate  organization,  but  still 
adhering  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties.  They  obtained 
a  majority,  and  proceeded  to  arrest  the  future  funding,  thus  leav- 
ing about  two*thirds  of  the  debt  in  the  new  bonds  and  certifi- 
eatee^  and  the  other  third  standing  in  the  old  bonds.  This  last 
k  known  as  the  Peeler  debt,  and  will  be  so  described  for  con- 
venience when  referred  to  hereafter. 
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The  coupons  on  the  funded  part  of  the  debt  were  receivable 
for  taxes  and  all  dues  and  demands  against  the  State^  and  so 
they  collected  themselves.  But  the  interest  on  the  Peeler  debt 
has  only  been  paid  in  part. 

The  attempt  was  made^  in  various  ways^  to  raise  revenue 
enough  to  pay  it,  notably  by  what  was  called  "  The  Moffet  Punch 
BilL'^  But  that  disappointed  expectation,  and  the  sum  received 
from  it  fell  far  short  of  the  estimates.  Then  the  panic  of  1873 
had  the  same  effect  in  Virginia  as  elsewhere;  diminished  revenues, 
prostrated  business,  destroyed  sources  of  taxation,  and  still  kept 
the  State  in  arrears. 

In  1879,  what  was  called  the  McCulloch  Bill  was  passed,  and 
became  a  law.  This  was  substantially  proposed  by  the  creditors, 
and  was  in  fact  a  new  contract  between  them  and  the  State.  It 
provided  for  the  exchange  of  the  bonds  then  outstanding  for  new 
bonds  bearing  three  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  four  per  cent,  for 
twenty  years,  and  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  making  an  average 
of  four  per  cent.  The  coupons  were  to  be  receivable  for  taxes 
and  all  demands  due  the  State.  The  debt  at  this  time  was 
$29,367,958.06  of  principal,  as  shown  by  the  Acts  of  Assembly, 
1878-9,  p.  907. 

After  the  whole  had  been  exchanged,  the  interest  for  the  first 
ten  years  would  have  been  less  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  could  have  all  been  paid  in  full  with  the  revenues  then 
accruing,  which  were  sufficient  in  addition  to  pay  aU  the 
expenses  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  government  in  all  its  branches, 
and  leave  a  considerable  surplus  to  be  applied  annually  to  the 
purchase  and  cancellation  of  bonds. 

This  bill  satisfied  the  creditors,  and  it  would  seem  that  it 
ought  to  have  satisfied  everybody.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  would  end  agitation,  and  forever  settle  the  debt  question  in 
Virginia.  But  even  before  it  passed,  the  Be-adjusters  held  a 
convention  and  organized  as  a  separate  party,  and  declared 
undying  hostility  to  it  They  announced  their  purpose  to 
prevent  its  execution,  and  to  agitate  until  it  was  rendered 
nugatory.  But  notwithstanding  these  threats,  so  acceptable 
was  the  measure  that  more  than  eight  millions  of  bonds  were 
issued  under  it,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  six  per  cent, 
bonds — one-third  of  which  were  Peelers — was  taken  in  and 
canceled,  by  which  an  annual  saving  of  about  $240,000  was 
effected. 
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An  election  took  place  in  November,  1879,  and  the  Re-adjusters 
obtained  a  majorit}"  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.    This, 
of  course,  stopped  the  further  exchange  of  bonds,  and  a  measure 
Lfi-  '  1'-^  and  so  generous  on  the  part  of  the  cred- 

it uil  to  the  people,  was  made  void. 

I      Whian  the  He-adjuster  legislature  met  in  December,  1879,  or 
nttlier  on  September  30th,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  principal 
■Ttlie  public  debt  was  $29,607,309.76,  having  been  increased  a 
Kittle  by  the  funding  of  arrears  of  interest,  but  the  annual  interest 
M^arge  was  diminished  about  $240,000.    And  for  the  year  com- 
mon i^ing  October  1st,  1878,  and  ending  September  30th,  1879,  the 
Democrats  had  provided  by  legislation  so  that  the  sum  of  $1,413,- 
440:98  had  been  paid  on  account  of  interest,  and  the  government 
and  schools  supported.  With  the  McCuUoch  Bill  in  full  operation, 
l^iis  would  have  made  the  surplus  revenue  for  that  year  more 
Pfhan  $400,000,  which,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  three  per  cent, 
bondd  were  selling,  would  have  bought  and  retired  about  $700,000 
of  them. 

All  this  looked  favorable  and  satisfactory  to  people  who 
bedly  wanted  the  debt  paid  and  the  question  settled.    But  the 
^ne-adj asters  were  obstinately  bent  on  not  allowing  any  consultar 
Uon  or  arrangement  with  tie  creditors,  and  were  determined  to 
kjfo  ahead  regardless  of  them,  and  compel  them  to  take  whatever 
hneasure  they  chose  to  pass*    Thereupon  they  passed  the  **  Rid- 
dleberger  Bill,"  as  it  is  c^ed^  which  was  forcible  adjustment  and 
umtright  repudiation.    It  made  no  pretense  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  bond-holder,  but  openly  scoffed  the  idea.   This  bill  not 
only  provided  for  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  but  introduced  the 
nt  jvel  practice  of  giving  the  reasons  for  it,  and  of  entering  into 
explanations  and  details.    These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are 
Lieafiily  verified^ 

r      The  constitntion  of  Virginia,  which  each  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  takes  an  oath  to  support,  and  which  he  is 
Lbotmd  to  obey  and  execute,  has  this  provision : 

'^  Abtsc?i.s  X.,  Sec.  18.— A  full  ftoeount  of  tbe  State  indebtedness^  and  «n 

•oemmte  sUtement  of  receipts  and  exp€niditare9  of  tbe  ptiblio  money,  skaXL  be 

MltaoJusd  to  ami  pablisbed  witb  ita  laws,  passed  at  every  regular  session  of  tbe 

■      To  do  this  is  a  constitutional  duty  as  imperative  as  any  other. 
The  General  Assembly  must  publish  with  its  laws  a  fuU  account 
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of  the  State  indebtedness.  This  clause  was  put  into  the  consti- 
tution that  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  outside  world  might 
know,  in  an  authentic  and  reliable  f orm^  on  the  faith  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  the  true  and  actual  amount 
and  condition  of  the  State  debt.  When  the  General  Assembly 
executes  this  requirement,  it  is  on  honor  and  under  oath.  Its 
members  are  estopped  from  saying,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  either  in  the  forum  of  law  or  conscience,  that  they  have 
publiidied  a  false  statement — that  they  have  represented  the  debt 
to  be  one  sum  when  in  fact  it  is  another.  The  Re-adjuster  Gteneral 
Assembly  did  comply  with  this  clause  of  the  constitution  as 
former  bodies  had  done,  and  did  inform  their  constituents  in 
solemn  and  legal  form  that  the  amoimt  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  on  September  30th,  1879, — the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, — was 
♦29,667,304.76,  and  published  the  statement  with  their  laws.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Re-adjuster  Second  Auditor,  who  is  the  of&cer 
to  regulate  such  matters,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  put  the  debt 
in  October,  1881,  at  $29,614,793. 

But  having  made  this  solemn  constitutional  announcement, 
what  did  the  same  body  of  men  proceed  at  once  to  dot  They 
passed  the  Riddleberger  BilL  And  I  will  give  so  much  of  its 
main  features  as  will  enable  my  readers  to  understand  it. 

It  fixed  the  principal  of  the  debt  at  $19,665,196,  and  the  inter- 
est at  three  per  cent. — maMng  the  annual  interest  charge  a  little 
less  than  $600,000. 

How  and  by  what  process  of  reasoning  and  figuring  did  they 
get  the  principal  down  to  $19,665,196  } 

Recollect  that  one-third  of  the  debt  had  ahready  been  set  aside 
to  be  paid  by  West  Virginia,  and  that  the  creditors — as  far  as 
they  had  acted — had  agreed  to  this,  and  that  the  public  debt  was 
treated  and  considered  by  everybody  as  only  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  But  the  Riddleberger  Bill  knocked  off  at  a  single  blow 
more  than  one-third  of  that  two-thirds.  One  mode  of  doing  this 
was  to  declare  in  the  preamble: 

''  Whereas,  it  is  confidently  believed  tliat  the  people  of  this  State  will 
never  acquiesce  in  any  settlement  which  shall  obligate  them  and  their  poster- 
ity to  pay  {my  part  of  the  interest  npon  the  public  debt  which  aconied  dnring 
the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction.'' 

Why  should  interest  accrued  during  the  period  of  reconstme- 
tion  not  be  paidt    The  reoonstruotion  measureB  consisted  of  the 
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kP^         th,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteentli  amendments  to  the  Con- 
fer li,  and  the  legklative  enactments  by  which  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  converted  the  colored  man  from 
a  sla%'t?  into  a  freeman,  from  a  chattel  into  a  citizen,  from  a  sub- 
■eet  o£  taxation  into  a  tax-payer,  from  a  dead  weight  into  the 
Tevisr  that  lifted  the  Ee^adjusters  into  power. 

Then  can  that  jui^tify  the  non-payment  of  interest!     The 
potxrteenth  Amendment  announces,  in  the  form  ahnost  of  a 
^ogmaf  the  sanctity  of  public  obligations.    Surely  that  could 
never  make  a  good  excuse  for  repudiation. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  gave  the  colored  man  the  right  of 
8uffi*age:    do    yott  say,  gentlemen  Re-adjusters,   that  on  thiiJ 
Bi&count  no  interest  must  be  paid  on  a  just  debtY 

The  State  of  Virginia  was  paying  taxes  toward  tie  support 
of  the  national  Government,  yet  had  no  representation  in  Con- 
bress.  The  reconstruction  laws  gave  her  this  representation. 
^nd  now  the  Re-adjusters  are  heard  declaring  that  this  must  pre- 
vent tlie  fuMllment  of  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  her  creditors  I 
pHThat  think  you  of  these  shams,  fair-minded  Republicans  of  ihe 
D7orth^  and  just  men  everywhere! 

But,  not  content  with  this  declaration,  the  biU  makes  a  will- 
fully false  statement  in  regard  to  this  interest.  Any  one  reading 
it  would  suppose  that  the.  interest  for  the  time  referred  to  (the 
re(y>nstruction  period)  had  not  been  paid  in  whole,  or  even  in 
part  But  the  fact  is  that  for  the  years  from  1861  to  1869,  inclusive, 
the  sum  of  $7,487,176.46  of  interest  had  been  paid.    The  bill 
ygaores  these  payments  altogether,  and  proceeds  to  deduct  the 
■whole  interest  for  that  time,  as  if  none  of  it  had  been  paid,  and 
takes  the  entire  sum  from  the  priucipaL    In  plain  words,  this 
Lwa^  a  mere  subterfuge — a  false  pretext  for  rej»udiating  a  portion 
Bat  the  principal  of  the  debt,  on  a  ground  which,  it  was  supposed^ 
would  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  also  recites,  by  way  of  justification, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  State  before  the  war  were  over  four  mill- 
ions, whereas  now  they  were  only  two  and  a  half  millions.  But 
if  this  were  so,  it  was,  like  the  other  excuses  offered,  without 
weight,  because  the  interest  on  the  debt  before  the  war  was  about 
Ltwo  millions,  and  it  t-ook  haW  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State  to 
ffpay  it;  but  if  the  MeCulloch  BiD  had  been  allowed  to  go  into 
operation  the  interest  would  have  been  under  one  million^  and 
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less  than  two-fiftlis  of  the  revenne  would  have  paid  it — in  other 
words,  the  ratio  of  interest  to  revenne  would  have  been  less  now 
than  before  the  war. 

The  biU  proceeded  to  divide  the  debt  into  classes,  calling  one 
Glass  A,  and  another  Glass  B.  Glass  A  comprised  the  bonds  the 
coupons  of  which  were  receivable  for  taxes,  dues,  and  other 
demands  of  the  State,*  more  than  half  of  them  bearing  six  per 
cent.,  and  the  balance  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent.,  making  an 
average  of  four  per  cent.  Glass  A  was  cut  down  summarily  and 
compulsorily  forty-seven  per  cent.  To  illustrate:  a  man  had  a 
bond  of  the  State  for  one  thousand  dollars,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  could  pay  his  taxes,  or  anything  else  he  owed  the 
State,  with  the  coupons.  The  Riddleberger  BiU  seizes  that  man 
by  the  throat,  and  says  to  him,  "Give  up  that  bond,  and  take  in 
place  of  it  a  new  bond  for  five  himdred  and  thirty  dollars,  with 
three  per  cent,  interest,  and  take  it  also  with  this  imderstanding 
— that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ee-adjuster  party 
that  the  General  Assembly  can't  pledge  the  revenue  in  advance ; 
when  your  interest  falls  due,  wo  will  pay  it — provided  we  don^ 
find  some  use  to  which  we  prefer  to  devote  the  money  in  the 
treasury.'' 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  bill  was,  after  the  creditor  had 
agreed  to  deduct  one-third  of  his  bond  and  look  to  Virginia  for 
only  two-thirds  of  it,  to  compel  him  to  deduct  forty-seven  per 
cent,  more,  and  one-half  of  the  interest. 

No  amount  of  reasoning  can  reconcile  the  published  state- 
ment of  the  State  indebtedness  made  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  with  the  Biddleberger  BiU — being  the  acts 
of  the  same  men,  they  cannot  both  be  right.  And  if  the 
General  Assembly  says  on  its  oath  and  honor  that  the  debt 
is  more  than  twenty-nine  millions,  and  then  proposes  to  pay 
only  some  nineteen  millions,  they  may  caU  it  "  re-adjustment,'' 
*'  elimination,^  or  what  they  please,  but  the  world  wiU  caU  it  by 
its  right  name — repudiation. 

The  Governor  vetoed  the  Riddleberger  BiU  and  it  did  not 
become  a  law,  but  when  the  Re-adjusters  held  their  convention  in 
June  last,  to  lay  down  their  platform  and  nominate  their  ticket, 
they  re-affirmed  the  biU  and  declared  their  purpose  to  pass  it 
substantiaUy  if  they  carried  the  State. 

They  nominated  former  Democrats  for  the  places  of  governor 
and  attorney-general,  and  for  lieutenant-governor  Mr.  John  F, 
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Lewis,  an  ex-United  States  senator,  and  now  the  United  States 
mftTf'^ift'l  of  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  Union 
man  dnring  the  war,  has  been  a  Republican  ever  since,  and  is 
now  a  Stalwart 

In  the  Angost  following,  the  Democrats  held  their  conven- 
tion )  declared  for  payment  of  the  debt  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  credit  of  the  State ;  and  nominated  John  W.  Daniel,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  had  always  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing champions  of  that  cause. 

StiU  later  the  Republicans  held  their  convention,  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  were  watched  with  great  interest.  What  would 
they  do  t  Would  they  put  up  a  ticket  of  their  own,  or  indorse 
the  Re-adjusters  t  The  Democratic  party  being  divided,  it  looked 
as  though  the  Republicans  might  carry  the  State,  with  a  good 
ticket  and  a  strong  and  united  effort.  But  the  question  was  not 
long  in  being  decided.  The  Re-adjuster  ticket  and  platform  were 
adopted,  and  a  coalition  was  effected  between  the  Re-adjusters 
and  Republicans.  The  canvass  was  active — the  debt  and  the 
Riddleberger  Bill  forming  the  chief  issues.  The  Republican 
I)arty  lent  its  earnest  aid  to  the  Coalitionists  in  every  form. 
Prominent  Republicans  wrote  letters,  the  patronage  of  the  general 
Government  was  used  with  powerful  effect — the  national  com- 
mittee took  part,  oflce-holders  contributed,  and  Mr.  Green  B. 
Raum,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  went  into  the 
State  and  made  si)eeches,  though  in  a  published  letter  he  had 
previously  pronounced  such  conduct  immoral.  Even  one  of  the 
United  States  Judges  descended  from  the  bench  and  contributed 
"to  cement  our  coaUtion  " — to  use  his  own  words. 

The  vote,  in  round  numbers,  was : 

CJoalition  112,000 

Democratie 100,000 

being  a  Democratic  gain  of  about  three  thousand,  and  a  Coalitiom 
loss  of  about  four  thousand,  on  the  presidential  vote  of  1880. 

The  Coalition  vote  consisted  of  about  eighty-five  thousand 
Republicans — nearly  all  colored  men — and  about  twenty-seven 
thousand  Re-adjusters.  And  I  speak  entirely  within  limits  when 
I  say  that  the  one  hundred  thousand  Democrats  owned  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  and  paid  three-fourths  of  the  taxes  of 
the  State.    Of  the  colored  people,— and  I  say  this  without  mean- 
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ing  to  disparage  them^ — few  pay  any  portion  of  the  tax  that  goes 
to  pay  the  State  debt^  and  those  few  in  small  snms.  And  thus 
this  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented:  the  people  who  would 
have  had  the  debt  to  pay,  and  were  striving  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  were  prevented  largely  by  the  votes  of  non-tax-payers,  many 
of  whom  do  not  now,  and  never  have  paid,  and  never  will  pay, 
any  part  of  the  debt,  powerfully  backed  up  by  the  Republican 
party  and  Federal  patronage. 

Was  there  any  real  excuse  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  this  agitation  of  the  debt  question  and  pro- 
posed "elimination'^  of  so  much  of  it,  and  for  the  part  the 
Bepublican  party  played!    None  whatever. 

When  the  creditors  agreed  to  look  to  Virginia  for  two-thirds 
of  the  debt,  and  to  take  West  Virginia  certificates  for  the  other 
third,  Virginia  made  an  excellent  bargain.  For  she  held  all  the 
assets  of  the  old  State,  the  capital,  the  chief  cities,  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  asylums,  the  institutions  of  learning,  nearly  all  the 
railroads,  the  navigable  rivers,  and  the  great  harbor  of  Norfolk, 
the  value  of  which,  as  a  source  of  future  wealth  and  development, 
cannot  be  estimated.  Therefore  she  at  least  ought  to  have  been 
satisfied,  especially  as  the  creditors  were. 

Then  how  does  it  stand  in  regard  to  ability  to  pay  without 
onerous  taxation  t 

The  State  of  Virginia  never  had  such  prospects  as  she  has 
now.  In  general  development,  in  the  growth  of  enterprise  and 
industry,  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  in  the  opening  of 
mines,  in  the  increase  of  her  cities  and  her  population,  in  the 
amount  of  money  coming  to  her  from  outside,  she  stands  better 
than  she  ever  did  at  any  period  of  her  past  history. 

Without  any  increase  of  taxation,  the  revenues  would  have 
been  ample  for  the  payment  of  all  the  interest  on  the  debt  under 
the  McCulloch  Bill,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  as  the  following 
statement  will  show : 

The  debt  under  the  McCulloch  Bill,  including  some  arrears  of 
interest  to  be  funded,  would  have  been  about  $33,000,000.  Gen- 
eral Mahone,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  bill,  put  it  at 
$32,977,090.02. 

For  the  first  ten  years,  the  interest  would  have  been  three  per 
cent.  When,  therefore,  the  whole  was  funded,  the  annual  interest 
charge  would  have  been  $990,000.  The  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment for  ^^  regular  purposes  "  for  the  year  ending  September  SOth^ 
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1881,  W€re,  aeeordiog  to  the  report  of  the  First  Auditor,  who  is  a 
Be-«dji2stery  $761,G50.13,  and  for  Public  Piw  Schools  (inclnding 
arrearages)!  $5G4^672J5.  Then  the  total  eipenditures  of  tha 
State  would  be  as  follows : 

fiupport  of  ih0  Govenmient,  gay, . , $  765,000 

PabUo  Schools  and  AiT6«ngea 565,000 

^iterest  an  Publk  Debt.  ....,.* 990, OOO 

Total ,.... $2,320,000 

L     The  same  report  shows  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  same  year 

nras  $2,606,425,36.     Subtract  the  expenses— $2,320,000.00— and 

the  baLmce  in  the  Treasury  would  have  been  $286,425.36,  which 

eouM  have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  and  redemption  of 

bonds. 

The  sum  which  appears  by  this  report  to  have  been  collected 
from  railroads  is  only  $44,463,21,  but  a  subsequent  report  shows 
that  hereafter  the  railroads  will  annually  yield  about  $138,000, 
making  nearly  $100,000  to  be  added  to  the  revenue. 

In  point  of  fact,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  same 
report  shows  that  the  actual  outlay — including  $1,002,703.78 
for  interest  on  the  debt — was  for  aU  purposes  $2,281,890.43, 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$330,417.79,  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  in  some  form,  as  there  is  no  other  use 
for  it. 

The  McCuUoch  Bill  was  a  Democratic  measure,  and  was 
aeeepted  by  the  creditors.  It  was  defeated  by  the  Re-adjuster 
party,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  people  could  not  pay  the 
amaunt  it  fixed,  yet  they  are  paying  now  each  year  more  inter- 
eat  than  it  required,  and  have  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

At  the  seedon  of  the  General  Assembly  1879-80,  when  the 
Bters  had  a  majority  in  both  houses,  they  failed  to  pass 
%J  appropriation  bill,  and,  as  the  charitable  institutions  were 
tlxus  left  unprovided  for,  great  trouble  and  embarrassment  were 
likely  to  ensue.  No  other  explanation  of  this  failure  can  be 
given  than  the  determination  that  no  opportunity  should  be  given 
U>  de\'ote  the  surprlus  which  it  was  quite  certain  would  exist  to 
pitying  either  principal  or  interest  of  the  public  debt 

The  coalition  carried  the  State,  and  has  produced  a  breed  o£ 
rd  Republicans,  the  progeny  of  Federal  patronage  and 
TOI*  CiSJQV.— NO.  303.  11 
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repudiation,  who  have  deserted  the  Demooratio  party,  and  yet 
say  they  have  not  gone  to  the  Bepublicans.  The  present  effect 
has  been  to  give  the  Bepublicans  increased  strength  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  What  the  ultimate  result  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  the  stain  of  repudiation  will  stick  to  and  bum 
the  Bepublican  party,  as  the  shirt  of  Centaur  Nessus  did  Her- 
ooles,  I  folly  belieye. 

John  W.  Johkstox. 


i 
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InocuIiATION  was  introduced  into  England  in  1721  by  Lady 
Tortley  Montague,  from  Turkey,  where  it  had  long  been  known, 
but  there  eaists  abundant  proof  that  it  was  in  vogue  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In- 
ocuhition  is  defined  to  be :  **  The  insertion  of  a  poison  into  the 
body  of  a  person,  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  fiuid  from  an 
eruption  on  the  skin  of  one  person  and  inserting  it  under  that  of 
another.'' 

That  hideous  monstrosity,  vaccination,  wag  first  introduced  to 
the  public  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  by  Dr,  Edward  Jenner,  who 
originated  it. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  present 

tide  to  dwell  upon  the  terrible  reflections  suggested  by  the 

ppearance  of  that  scientific  deformity  on  earthy  nor  to  demon- 

ftte  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  human  family  occasioned 

In  the  period  of  less  than  one  hundred  years  that  has  elapsed 
aee  the  introduction  of  this  practice^  millions  upon  millions  of 
>imd  and  healthy  human  beings  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
lost  loathsome  pestilence,  doomed  to  carry  to  the  grave  bodies 
by  consumption  or  marred  and  deformed  by  scrofula, 
and  innumerable  other  ills.  What  is  worse,  they  have 
litted  these  diseases  to  posterity. 
Willingly  would  the  writer  dilate  upon  these  broad  and  tragie 
ispects  of  ^e  question,  if  thereby  he  could  hope  to  alarm  the 
reader  into  a  realization  of  the  direful  consequences  resulting 
from  his  own  tacit  sanction  of  the  fatal  system  ^  but  he  prefers 
to  let  official  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
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The  following  description  of  the  process  of  vaccination  is 
taken  from  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  the  Physical  and  Natural 
Sciences,  p.  1634: 

^'  An  obliqae  ptmotore  of  the  epidermis  is  made,  and  a  portion  of  the  Tiros 
of  a  sore  is  introdnoed.  If  the  operation  is  sncoessfol,  an  inAamed  spot  is 
discernible  on  the  third  jor  fourth  day,  which  increases  in  size,  becomes  hard 
and  elevated  on  the  sixth,  when  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  discovered,  and 
finally  about  the  eighth  day  the  pustule  is  fully  formed,  and  the  constitu- 
tional effects  begin  to  appear  by  headache,  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,"  etc. 

It  is  then  added  that: 

"  From  causes  not  well  understood,  vaccination  does  not  in  all  cases  afford 
immunity  from  disease." 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  only  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  truth  of  this  admission,  but  to  go  farther,  and  to 
prove  that  vaccination  never  has  afforded,  and  never  can  afford, 
immunity  from  small-pox;  and  that  the  unnatural  practices  of 
BO-caUed  scientific  physicians  have  simply  resulted  in  changing 
the  ruby  stream  of  life  into  a  filthy  current,  in  comparison  with 
which  tiie  foulest  ditch-water  is  pure. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  passing  that  small-pox,  like  scarlatina, 
belongs  to  thatdassof  diseases  which  prevail  with  greatest  intensity 
in  the  winter  season.  In  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  cases 
of  small-pox  are  infrequent  at  low  elevations;  at  high  elevations — 
say  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet — its  ravages  are  greater. 

Of  urea,  which  Dr.  Spinzig  says  is  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
'*  there  is  found  in  the  human  system  a  higher  percentage 
in  winter  than  in  summer;  in  males  than  in  females;  in  children 
than  in  adults ;  in  the  aged  the  percentage  is  less  than  in  either. 
It  is  a  pathological  fact  that  males  are  more  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  small-pox  than  females." 

The  subjoined  table,  compiled  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health  for  the  year  1872,  is  instructive : 

Ages,  Number  Ages,  Nmnber 

7 ear  8,  of  Cases.  Years,  of  Cases. 

Oto  1 157  86to40 31 

1"  5 226  40  "  45 5 

5  "10 65  45  "  50 5 

10  "15 14  50  "  56 8   l 

15  "20 20  ,  55  "  60 5 

20  "25 28  60  "  66 4 

25  ''SO 20  66  <<  90 O 

80  **85 15 
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According  to  Dr,  Spinzig,  the  eruptive  character  of  small- 
pax  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  process  of  deeompositioa 
of  the  blood,  produced  by  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  urea»^ 
Henee^  this  disease  is,  in  fact^  the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  urea 
on  the  blood.    Normal  blood,  as  we  learn  from  the  exhaustive 
F experiments  made  by  Goze  and  Feltz,  contains  not  more  than  from 
1 ,01  to  .02  per  cent,  of  urea,  while  in  variolous  blood  the  percent- 
'  age  is  -08  or  more.    The  specific  action  of  urea  on  the  blood  con- 
sists in  a  deoxidation  of  the  corpuscles;   hence  small-pox  is  a 
phaae  of  blood-poisoning. 

Whenever  vaccination  is  restricted  to  a  mere  local  irritation — ^ 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  those  who  undergo  the  operation 
•— its  effects  are  cast  off  again,  and  the  constitution  is  intact :  no 
I  general  impres^on  is  made,  since  no  absorption  takes  place  beyond 
the  local  gangrenous  inflammation.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
constitutional  symptoms  ensue,  then  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  because  of  the  morbid  prod- 
|iiet8  which,  so  far  from  being  eliminated  through  the  cuticular 
[sores,  are  circulating  through  the  lystem.    Have  we  not  a con- 
I  firmation  of  this  statement  in  the  fact  that  wherever  vaccination 
is  generally  and  rigidly  enforced,  there  the  death-rate  from  tuber- 
culosis is  highest,  and  that  where  vaccination  is  but  enforced  laxly,  | 
or  not  at  all,  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  least  numerous  t 

It  can  easily  be  proved  that  epidemics  of  small-pox  come  and  ' 
fiS>  lik^  fill  other  epidemics,  and  tiiat  neither  in  intensity  nor  in 
*        "a  were  they  more  formidable  centuries  ago  than  they 
en  since  the  use  of  vaccine  virus  was  introduced  into  the 
medie^  art.    The  annals  of  Iceland  show  that  hundreds  of  years  j 
before  vaccination  was  heard  of,  that  island  was  wont  to  enjoy 
intervals  of  exemption  from  the  scourge — intervals  of  several 
decades  in  succession.    If  modem  communities  have  similar  inter- 
vals of  exemption,  it  is'  a  fallacy  to  credit  their  good  fortune  to 
the  practice  of  vaccination- 
L       Bat  the  advocates  of   this  practice  claim,  at   aU   events,. 
I  that  vaccination  tends  to  reduce  the  virulence  of  the  diseasei' 
Not  even  this  pretension  can  be  allowed*    From  official  statistics 
eiillected  in  England,  it  plainly  appears  that  vaccination  has  no 
mitigating  influence  on  this  malady:  on  the  contrary,  the  mor*^ 
I  tality  from  small-pox  has  steadily  inoreased,  and,  furthermore,  a 
i  host  of  other  physical  ills,  directly  xnrodnced  by  the  vaccine  treat- 
I  mimif  have  been  gratuitously  added* 
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It  is  also  of  interest  to  compare  the  ratio  of  vaccinated  to 
unvaccinated  small-pox  patients.  Here  the  official  German  sta- 
tistics, according  to  Becker,  p.  260,  for  1870  and  1872,  wiU  be 
fonnd  instructive.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  vaccinated 
patients  between  the  ages  of  1  and  15  years,  the  number  of  cases 
increased  from  20  in-1870  to  400  in  1872;  of  patients  aged  from 
15  to  25,  the  number  of  cases  declined  from  400  to  372;  of  those 
aged  25  to  35,  a  decline  from  372  to  100;  and  of  those  aged  35 
to  60,  a  decline  from  100  to  nothing. 

Among  the  unvaccinated  between  the  ages  of  1  and  7,  there 
is  an  increase  from  230  to  250;  7  to  25  years,  a  decline  from  250 
to  210;  25  to  35  years,  a  decline  from  210  to  60;  35  to  60  years, 
a  decline  from  60  to  nothing. 

In  1870  vaccination  was  enforced  with  unexampled  strictness 
in  Paris,  and  though  the  lymph  employed  was  almost  exclusively 
taken  from  heifers,  nevertheless  a  very  violent  epidemic  of 
small-pox  raged  during  that  winter.  In  four  months,  October, 
November,  December,  and  January,  6,423  persons  died  of  the 
malady;  and  in  the  fifteen  months  intervening  between  January 
1,  1870,  and  March  31,  1871,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was 
13,035. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin,  during  the  year  1871,  there  were  17,020 
cases  of  small-pox,  whereof  14,287  were  of  vaccinated  nersons  and 
2,733  of  unvaccinated. 

The  writer  is  himself  an  example  of  the  utter  futility  of  vac- 
cination. In  his  youth  he  passed  successfully  through  the  loath- 
some process.  Nevertheless,  some  years  afterward  he  presented 
one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  cases  of  varioloid.  According  to 
Mr.  William  Jebb,  of  London,  in  his  statement  presented  to  the 
American  Anti-Vaccination  League,  80  per  cent,  of  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  comes  from  vaccinated  cases. 

Thus,  though  it  is  proved  by  statistics  that  the  loathsome 
practice  is  void  even  of  a  mitigating  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
small-pox,  nevertheless  l])e  dreadful  work  goes  on  of  willfully 
implanting  in  the  ho^llliy  bodies  of  human  beings  the  germs  of 
disease,  from  which  aie  (Icvoldpod  scrofula,  consumption,  cancer, 
and  by  which  the  very  eon tiiiiunice  of  oui*  race  on  the  earth  is 
imperiled.  Doubtless  in  I  be  estimation  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  public  who  are,  through  their  intellectual  sloth,  the  dupes  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  writer's  words  will  pass  for  the 
ravings  of  a  lunatic,  when  he  affirms  that  the  human  race  is 
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UpradoaUy  rotting  away  hj  reason  of  this  deadly  praetiee  of  yao-i 

r  cijudion.    But  so  it  is  j  and  the  process  of  decay  is  accelerated  1 

hy  the  oonsomption  of  flesh  that  has  been  rendered  unfit  for 

human  food,  and  actually  poisonous,  by  the  barbarous  and 

mumtaral  treatment  to  which  animals  are  subjected. 

Jeoner  having  passed  away^  after  inflJQtiBg  upon  the  hmnaaJ 
nee  one  of  the  most  grievous  injuries  the  world  has  ever  e^eri- ' 
lenced^  now  oomes  one  Monsieur  Pasteur  to  do  the  like  for  the 
riowier  animals.    Listen  to  him  as  he  recounts  his  exploits : 
}       *^  Fifty  sheep,"  he  writes, "  were  placed  at  my  disposal^  whereof 
twenty-flve  had  been  vaccinated  and  the  remainder  not.    These 
fifty  sheep  were  now  inoculated  with  the  most  virulent  anthro- 
e^id.   The  twenty-five  vaccinated  animals  withstood  the  infection  j 
the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  died  of  splenic  fever  within  fifty 
hours.    Since  that  time  the  accommodations  of  my  laboratory 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  farmers  for  this 
r  iraccine  matter*   .    .    ,   In  fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated,  in  theJ 
L  departments  around  Paris,  more  than  twenty  thousand  sheep  and 
la  great  number  of  cattle/' — iu  other  words^  he  has  transmitted 
|to  &efle  lower  animals  a  disease  from  which  nature  never  designed 
f ilmi  they  should  suffer. 

And  this  new  phase  of  the  inoculation  and  vaccination 
I  mama  is  exploited  in  the  face  of  facts  which  should  arouse  the 
*  human  race  from  their  fatal  slumber,  if  anything  can  do  so. 

In  the  year  1853^  one  of  the  most  despotic  laws  ever  enacted  by 

any  government  issued  from  the  British  Parliament,  reqiuring  all 

the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  undergo  the  bai*barous  and  disgust- 

I  ing  operation  of  vaccinating — to  suffer  their  blood  to  be  con* 

I  taminated  by  the  festering  virus  of  a  diseased  animal —  or  go  to 

I  prison !    This  monstrous  law,  which  in  effect  tears  to  tatters  the 

Great  Charter  of  Englishmen^  liberties,  has  been  imitated  even 

in  free  America,  id  contravention  of  every  citizen's  inalienable 

right  to  "Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."*    A  f  ] 

may  well  be  indignant  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  at  any  moment  ^ 

■  liable  to  arrest,  and  to  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the  indignity 

d  vaeeination,  and  to  the  introduction  into  his  system  of 

foreign,  perhaps  a  syphilitic,  virus.    The  existence  of  such  laws,  - 

and  Uie  ^t  that  their  enforcement  is  permitted  by  public  opinion, 

Lahow  to  what  absurd  delusions  an  intelligent  people  may  be  sub-j 

F  ject    In  Leicester,  England,  thirty  peraona  have  been  sent  to  ja 

for  refusing  to  submit  to  this  outrage. 


i^ 
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Since  1853  there  have  been  three  epidemics  of  small-pox  in 
Great  Britain,  viz.: 

Date.  Deaiha. 

1857,  '58,  '59 14,244 

1863, '64, '65 20,059 

1870, '71, '72 44,840 

The  increase  of  population  between  the  first  and  the  second 
epidemic  was  seven  per  cent.  The  increase  in  small-pox  mortality 
was  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Between  the  second  and  the  third  epi- 
demic, the  population  increased  ten  per  cent,  and  small-pox 
mortality  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.! 

The  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  ten  years  immediately 
following  the  enactment  of  the  law  making  vaccination  compul- 
sory, viz.,  1854  to  1863,  amounted  to  33,515.  In  the  second 
decennium,  viz.,  1864  to  1873,  the  number  was  70,458.  But,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  not  only  is  vaccination  ineffectual 
as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox,  it  is  positively  harmful,  as 
adding  to  that  scourge  other  maladies,  some  of  them  even  more 
loathsome.  ''The  Parliamentary  Betum  No.  392,  Session  IL, 
1880,''  writes  Mr.  C.  T.  Pearce,  "shows  that  in  1847,  when  but 
few  comparatively  were  vaccinated,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  syphilis  among  infants  under  one  year,  per  million  births, 
was  472  J  and  that  in  1878,  after  twenty-five  years  of  compulsory 
vaccination,  the  deaths  from  syphilis  of  infants  under  one  year 
had  increased  to  1,851  per  million !  This  same  Betum  states  that 
^  Mortality  from  infantile  syphilis  has  increased  fourfold,  scrofula 
has  trebled,  while  skin  diseases,  pyaemia,  and  mesenteric  diseases 
have  increased  coincidently  with  increased  vaccination.'" 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of 
Clinical  Surgery,"  says  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
danger  of  transmitting  syphilis  by  vaccination  is  a  real  and  very 
important  one." 

Few  persons  there  are  who  can  behold  a  running  sore  upon 
the  body  of  a  fellow-creature  without  experiencing  a  sense  of 
loathing  and  disgust.  What,  then,  must  they  think  of  the  law 
which  requires  that  a  like  foul  virus  shall  be  perforce  injected 
into  their  own  veins,  to  befoul  the  whole  current  of  their  blood 
and  to  introduce  all  manner  of  diseases  T  "  But  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  lymph  fresh  and  pure  from  the  heifer,"  say  the  vaed-  "^ 
nationists.    Even  so,  vaccination  is  a  filthy  and  a  dangercms  j 
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apemtioiu  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  is  afflicted  with  tnber* 
(miosis.  The  horse  and  the  cow  have  each  its  respective  scrofula. 
The  equine  analogue  of  human  scrofula  is  glanders,  farcy,  or 
gr^sr.  What  glanders  is  to  the  solidimgulata,  tuberculosis  is 
to  the  l>ovine  species.  According  to  Fleming,  5  per  cent  of  that 
species  are  the  victims  of  tuberculosis;  in  some  parts  of  Saxony 
the  proportion  is,  according  to  Wolff,  20  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  food  used  by  mankind,  the  writer  has 
always  regarded  milk  as  the  one  most  liable  to  convey  the  germs 
of  didease.  In  the  living  animal,  the  milk,  of  all  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  in  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the  variations  in  the  external 
or  internal  conditions.  Another  ground  for  considering  milk  to 
lie,  of  all  human  foods,  the  one  most  likely  to  introduce  disease* 
germs  is  the  fact  that,  while  all  the  other  kinds  of  animal  food  are 
cooked,  milk  is  usually  taken  in  its  natural  state. 

At  a  re<!ent  congress  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  one 
'.  Martin^  an  American,  was  prominent  as  a  champion  of  vac- 
on-  He  informed  his  brother  vaccinationists  that  he  had 
idoned  the  use  of  humanized  virus,  because  of  the  complaints 
which  had  come  to  him  from  physicians  that  the  use  of  it  had 
frequently  produced  erysipelas.  Yet  this  is  the  same  humanized 
lymph  which  has  been  employed  for  nearly  one  hundred  years! 

Dr.  J.  Emery  Coderre,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  for 
thirty  years  physician  in  the  Hdtel  Dieo,  Montreal,  says  that 
**th©  idea  of  introducing  into  a  healthy  organism  the  virus  of  an 
inflammatory  and  gangrenous  malady,  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
a  dis^e  that  does  not  exist,  is  revolting  to  common  sense,'' 
Whether  there  is  any  such  disease  as  cow-pox  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful Pn)f  essor  Simonds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town,  England,  states  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  experience  he 
n^*vt*r  ^w  a  case  of  cow-pox.  Who  ever  heard,  he  asks,  of  buU- 
pox  f  And  if  there  be  no  bull-pox,  and  yet  cow-pox  really  exists,  it  is 
an  anomaly  among  zymotic  diseases,  for  no  other  disease  of  that 
<dafia  is  limited  to  one  sex  of  a  species.  The  editors  of  the  ^^  Ye  ten* 
naiian^  have  advertised,  but  in  vain,  for  a  case  of  cow-pox-  The 
lymph  that  the  vaccinationists  pretend  to  obtain  from  cows  prob- 
ably originated  in  horse-pox,  or  in  small-pox  inoculated  on  cows. 

Dr.  Ballard,  Medical  Inspect<»r  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  (England),  states,  that  *'in  1868,  from  one  child  fifty  other 
childreu  and  many  adults  were  diseased;  from  a  second,  thirty- 
four  children  and  many   adults;  from  a  third,  six  children, 
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mothers^  and  nurses;  from  a  fourth,  sixty  children  were  diseased. 
Nurses  and  mothers  were  diseased  through  suckling  the  infants, 
and  syphilis  was  thus  conveyed  through  vaccination  from  chil- 
dren to  mothers,  and  from  these  to  their  husbands." 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Begistrar-Greneral  (England),  Dr.  Farr  writes  thus  (page  221): 
^'Syphilis  was,  as  far  as  it  was  recorded,  twice  as  fatal  in  the  five 
years  1870-74  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Its  most  fatal  recorded 
forms  occur  in  children  under  one  year  of  age.  Thus,  of  nearly 
2,000  deaths  ascribed  to  syphilis  (in  1874),  1,484  were  of  babies 
under  one  year  of  age."  From  these,  probably  thousands  of 
healthy  children  were  vaccinated,  and  contaminated. 

"  The  Vaccination  Inquirer,"  of  London,  says :  "  A  company 
of  French  soldiers  were  vaccinated  last  December,  fifty-eight  of 
them  by  the  regimental  doctor,  from  a  Spanish  child.  In  a  few 
days  the  whole  of  them,  mthout  exception,  were  infected  with 
syphilis." 

Verde  de  lisle,  a  French  writer,  says:  "Vaccination  has 
caused  mental  and  physical  degeneration  of  the  human  species; 
diminished  men's  stature ;  incapacitating  them  for  the  fatigues  of 
military  service,  or  even  the  exercise  of  dancing." 

Dr.  Jacgb  Bigelow,  once  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society,  in  his  Expositions  of  Rational  Medicine,  says:  "I 
am  certain  that  the  unbiased  opinion  of  most  medical  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  long  experience  is,  that  the  amount  of 
death  and  disease  in  the  world  would  be  less  if  all  disease  were 
left  to  itself." 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Harvard 
University,  in  his  "  Border  Lines  of  Knowledge,"  says :  "  The 
disgrace  of  medicine  has  been  that  colossal  system  of  self- 
deception,  in  obedience  to  which  mines  have  been  emptied  of 
their  cankering  minerals,  the  entrails  of  animal  taxed  for  their 
impurities,  the  poison-bags  of  reptiles  drained  of  their  venom, 
and  all  the  inconceivable  abominations  thus  obtained  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  human  beings  suffering  from  some  want  of 
organization,  nourishment,  or  vital  stimulation." 

And,  as  though  vaccination's  twin  sister,  vivisection,  were  not 
sorely  enough  afflicting  the  lower  animals.  Monsieur  Pasteur  is 
now  doing  his  best  to  inoculate  them  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
human  family.  That  he  will  succeed  in  this,  both  his  enemies  and 
his  friends  believe  ^  but  there  is  just  one  consideration  which  ho 
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■fw mil  to  hare  oyerlooked,  namel j,  tliat  when  he  sliall  have  re- 

Bneed  aU  onr  food*aiiimals  to  the  same  diseased  condition  to 

Iniich  the  human  race  has  been  brought  by  the  practices  of  Jenner 

and  his  disciples,  we  shall  all  probably  have  become  vegetarians, 

and  then  Pastenr's  occnpation  wUl  be  gone !    That  his  process 

deteriorates  the  constitntion  of  animals  cannot  be  disputed- 

But  will  the  medical  faculty  admit  this,  and  abandon  the 
pfactice  of  vaccination  f  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  hop- 
ing that  they  evar  wiH,  of  their  own  accord ;  for  though,  as  one 
of  their  numl>er  admitted  to  the  writer  lately,  many  of  them  in 
their  own  consciences  disapprove  of  the  practice,  they  dare  not 
■Dve    eacpression  to   their  honest  judgment,  for  fear  of  being 

fclimi d  by  their  fellows  and  by  the  public. 

f  The  mania  of  inoculation  is  dominant  in  medielne,  and  the 
faenliy^s  all-engrossing  study  to-day  is  how  they  shall  infect 
mankind  with  the  most  serious  diseases,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  protect  them  from  the  most  serious  diseases!  And  the 
Meterinar}'  school,  carried  away  by  the  same  craze,  are  experi- 
menting with  the  lower  animals,  inoculating  them  with  murrains 
of  every  sort,  in  order  to  prevent  all  murrains  I  But  history  fur- 
nishes the  proof  that  epidemics  come  and  go,  and  have  their 
eyeles^  though  these  cannot  be  calculated.  Were  the  whole 
human  race  to  be  vaccinated  and  smaU-pox  thereafter  to  disap- 
pear from  the  earth,  it  would  not  follow  that  vaccination  had 
produced  that  result.  The  disappearance  of  special  epidemics, 
Oiften  for  ages  continuously,  through  the  operation  of  nature*s 
IftWB,  is  a  fact  verified  by  observation  j  and  the  writer  believep 
that  pure  air,  soap,  and  water  are  the  best  preventives  of  disease, 
and  the  natural  enemies  of  that  fearful  scourge,  small-pox. 

Aft^r  sustaining  the  conflicts  of  ages,  nations   sometimes 

fchieve  freedom  and  independence ;  but,  in  a  day,  in  an  evil 

T0ar,  these  inestimable  blessings  are  thoughtlessly  surrendered. 

Never  before  did  a  free  and  intelligent  people  voluntarily  make 

fep  dangerous  a  concession  to  a  small  minority  of  their  fellow- 

W)uiitrymen  as  when  the  enactment  of  vaccination  laws  was 

pemiitt-ed-    In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  since  that  period  in  the 

world's  history  which  is  characterized  as  the  "dark  ages,''  no 

law  has  been  sanctioned  by  any  government  pretending  to  be 

^^pqpnlar^''  which  surpasses  in  atrocity  the  vaccination  tikase* 

ft  Henbt  BEsan. 
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I  COMPLY  -with  the  request  of  The  North  American  Eeview 
that  I  should  write  an  article  on  the  Christian  Religion.  Not 
being  ambitious  to  shine  in  the  character  of  a  malleus  Ktxre- 
ticaruntf  I  shall  not  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant  in  the  debate 
which  has  lately  been  waged  in  its  pages.  Religious  contro- 
versy is  sometimes  necessary;  it  is  often  useful;  but  it  is 
always  exposed  to  disadvantages.  It  is  very  apt  to  draw  about 
it  a  multitude  of  readers  whose  interest  in  it  is  akin  to  that 
which  animates  the  spectators  of  a  cock-fight.  It  easily  degen- 
erates into  a  game  of  fence,  where  the  vivacity  and  expertness 
of  the  competitors  in  the  duel  are  of  more  consequence  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause.  Christianity  is  a  large  matter;  the 
Bible  is  a  large  book,  or  rather  collection  of  books  forming  a 
connected  whole.  It  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  mind  to  bring  for- 
ward objections,  suggest  difBlculties  of  greater  or  less  weight, 
and  propound  mistaken  or  half -mistaken  assertions.  Of  all  war- 
fare, guerilla  fighting  is  the  least  satisfactory.  It  is  proverbial 
that  a  question  respecting  any  system,  however  well  founded, 
may  be  asked  in  one  line,  which  it  may  require  pages  to  answer. 
To  reply  to  a  medley  of  such  objections,  one  by  one,  is  like  the 
business  of  picking  up  pins.  [And  even  when  the  work  is  really 
done,  the  impression  left  is  that  made  by  an  apology — according 
to  the  fine  old  maxim,  ^^Qui  ^excuse  s?accuse.^  Most  of  the  popu- 
lar objections  are  not  in  the  least  novel  A  critical  attack,  peculiar 
in  its  character,  has  been  made  on  Christianity  in  recent  times  in 
Germany  by  Strauss  and  Baur.  It  has  been  renewed  in  France  ^ 
in  a  modified  form  by  RSnan.  Materialism,  either  in  a  bald  f 
shape  or  in  its  agnostic  dress,  has  made  itself  aprominent  antag-  J 
onist    But  assfdlants  of  Ghristiamliy  in  American  journals  fre*  | 
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itly  take  up  last-century  weapons  which  have  been  cast  aside 
by  adversaries  of  the  Gospel  who  are  abreast  of  the  times.  To 
oonfute  attacks  of  this  sort,  such  aa  were  common  in  the  old 
Deistical  controversy,  wonld  he  to  beat  straw  already  well  threshed. 
In  truth,  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  of  Uiese  objections 
were  made  by  CeLsus  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
—for  esample^  the  objection  from  alleged  discrepancies  in  the 
Gospels, — and  were  successfully  disposed  of  by  Origen,  the  great 
Christian  scholar  of  that  day, 

I  prefer  a  more  positive  method  of  handling  the  subject.  As 
there  is  a  variety  of  topics  to  be  touched  upon,  it  will  be  conven- 
imt  to  separate  them  by  numerical  designations, 

1,  CThristianity  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  is  not  contending 
for  a  foot-hold  on  the  earth.  Its  roots  are  deep  in  the  soiL  It  is 
a  great,  long-established,  wide-spread,  and  still  advancing  religion* 
It  is  tlie  faith  of  the  enlightened  nations,  incorporated  in  them  at 
HnB  beginning  of  their  existence,  helping  to  create  them,  presiding 
over  their  growth.  It  has  molded  to  a  great  extent  their  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions,  their  sentiments  and  usages,  and 
leavened  their  literatiire  and  laws.  It  has  entered  into  their  very 
blood  and  marrow.  To  dislodge  Christiani  tj^  as  a  supernatural  relig- 
ion, were  it  possible,  from  the  convictions  and  life  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  and  their  offshoots,  would  be  a  revolution  the 
magnitude  and  terrible  effect  of  which,  as  I  believe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive*  The  old  GrsBCo-Roman  religion  fell,  but  it  fell 
by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  and  better  faith.  Had  it  been 
swept  away  by  mere  unbelief,  with  nothing  but  atheism,  or  the 
indistinct  and  fluctuating  creed  of  natural  religion,  to  stand  in  the 
rooTD.  of  it,  who  can  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a  rain 
without  a  recovery!  But  the  principal  thing  which  I  wish  to  say 
under  this  head  is  that  the  burden  of  disproving  Christianity  and 
demonstrating  that  it  rests  on  a  false  foimdation  properly  falls 
on  the  assailing  party;  and,  further,  to  intimate  that  the  task  is 

a  light  one* 
12,  It  should  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  no  one 
that  the  system  of  Christianity  is  free  from  difficulties, 
which  may,  here  and  there,  be  of  a  perplexing  character.  This 
ui  no  more  than  is  admitted  by  everybody,  except  narrow  par- 
tiBans,  in  the  case  of  every  science*  The  same  thing  is  true, 
I  believe,  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  There  are  mysteries  which 
are  not  cleared  up,  which  Revelation  does  not  pretend  to  dear 
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np;  Boniey  it  is  likdy,  which  the  human  inteDigeiioey  at  its 
present  grade  of  development,  is  incapable  of  coloring.  We 
are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  summit  where  we  can  overlook  the 
universe.  Christianity  is  a  practical  system ;  its  founder  likened 
himself  to  a  physician*  We  are  justified  in  taking  food,  and  in 
taking  medicine  when  we  are  sick,  and  this  not  moely  on 
grounds  of  experience ;  we  can  see  to  some  extent  the  raticmh 
of  the  operation  of  food  and  medicine,  even  without  an  exhaust- 
ive knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  the  hidden 
process  of  life  and  growth.  An  Apostle  only  claimed  for  him- 
self and  others  to  ^^know  in  part,"  to  have  a  fragmentary  and 
obscure  knowledge — but  still  a  real  knowledge — of  things 
invisible.  The  question  respecting  any  creed  proposed  for 
belief  y  whether  in  religion,  or  philosophy,  or  science,  is  whether 
the  reasons  for  it  are  stronger  than  the  reasons  against  it,  and 
whether  they  are  enough  stronger  to  justify  credence.  Christianiiy 
asks  no  more  for  itself  than  is  conceded  in  regard  to  every  other 
system  and  theory,  and  in  regard  generally  to  events  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  senses — thou^ 
even  here  time  and  space,  sense-perception  and  the  reality 
of  an  external  world,  are  not  free  from  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties. 

Another  thing  which  may  as  well  be  said  here  is,  that  Chiifl- 
tians  are  not  all  agreed  in  their  opinions,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  concur  on  all  points,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to 
identify  the  special  ideas  of  a  dass  with  the  essentials  of  Cihrie- 
tian  belief.  What  master  in  philosophy  was  ever  interpreted 
just  alike  by  all  of  his  adherents  f  The*  disciples  of  Plato  have 
differed  as  to  his  meaning  on  particular  points.  One  of  them 
has  maintained  one  thing  and  another  the  opposite.  Some  have 
denied  certain  Dialogues  to  be  his,  which  others  with  equal  con- 
fldeuoo  have  declared  to  be  genuine.  Yet,  there  is  an  essential 
Platonism  in  which,  as  a  body,  Platonic  disciples  are  agreed. 
Where  is  there  a  political  party  which  has  existed  for  a  score  of 
years,  the  mT^mbers  of  which  are  perfectly  at  one  in  their  oreedt 
How  commonly  do  they  disagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
"  platform,''  and  this  when  there  is  no  designed  ambiguity  in  iti 
It  would  l>e  too  much  to  expect  that  on  a  subject  like  Chris- 
t^^ty,  covering,  as  it  does,  so  broad  a  field,  and  as  to  the  precise 
<^aracter  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  component  partly  \ 
there  should  be  an  absolute  accord  among  all  who  call  them- 1 
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Bdves,  and  deserve  to  be  called^  Christians.  To  take  a  single 
example :  there  are  some  who  hold  that  everything  that  is  said 
in  the  Scriptures  which  bears  on  natural  and  physical  science  is 
correct  and  of  divine  authority.  There  are  others  who  hold  that 
the  Biblical  writers,  whatever  they  knew  of  the  physical  world, 
accommodated  their  language  to  the  science  of  their  time. 
Others,  again,  hold  that  in  the  Bible  are  positive  errors  in 
aeieneef  which,  however,  are  affirmed  not  to  militate  against  its 
authority  as  a  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  truth  These  last 
are  not  to  be  denied  the  name  of  Christiaiis ;  the  fundamental 
principles  of  supernatural  Christianity  they  may  cherish  with  all 
thatr  hearts.  It  is  a  blunder  of  ignorance,  or  a  trick  of  eontro- 
TBTffy,  to  refuse  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential  to  a 
systejiif  and  the  diverse  opinions,  on  points  not  essential,  which 
^ring  up  among  its  adherents.  The  Line  of  demarkation  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  to  draw ;  there  may  be  a  difference  as  to  where 
ly  it  should  rouj  but  the  existence  of  such  a  line  none  but  a 
ieal  reasoner  will  ignore, 
3.  Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  well  to  advert  to  an  idea 
which  I  had  formerly  supposed  was  nearly  extinct  in  the  world, 
— the  idea,  namely,  that  religion,  and  the  Christian  religion 
in  pajrtLGular,  is  a  bane.  The  Epicureans  thought  it  an  advan- 
tage to  hav6  deities  which  stood  aloof  from  all  concern  for 
mesk  or  connection  with  human  affairs.  Lucretius  wrote  a  poem 
to  set  forth  the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe,  and  thus  to  deliver 
men's  minds  from  the  terrors  of  superstition  and  all  the  gloom 
and  torture  of  soul  of  which  religion  was  the  occasion.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  religion  has  been  the  occasion  of  incalculable 
suffering.  TMnk  of  the  uncounted  victims  of  religious  intol- 
erance I  Think  of  the  animosity  and  bloodshed  caused  by 
rdigious  wars  I  What  an  amount  of  misery  arose  out  of  the 
European  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  had  their 
origin  largely  in  reUgious  dissension  !  It  seems  a  quick  way  t^ 
abolish  these  manifold  cahunities  to  abolish  religion  itself. 
Does  it  need  to  be  said  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  t 
Apart  from  the  fallacy  of  charging  on  a  feeling  or  principle  the 
eemBeqtienoefl  of  its  abuse  or  perversion,  one  should  look  at  the 
eomfort,  wholesome  restraint,  uplifting  hope,  and  all  the  other 
purifying,  elevating,  beneficial  influences,  incalculable  in  their 
eactent^  which  have  gone  forth  to  the  individual,  to  the  household, 
to  tbo  itote,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  from  religion  in  its  purer 
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forms.  Moreover^  one  should  look  at  the  state  of  things  which 
wonld  ensne  if  religion,  and  the  Christian  religion,  were  swept 
away,  and  men  were  left  to  be  bom,  and  toil,  and  live,  and  die, 
"having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.''  This  way  of 
arguing  against  religion  as  baneful  really  contains  an  argument 
far  religion.  The  evil  that  has  sprung  from  fanaticism  and 
other  abuses  of  the  religious  sentiment  shows  how  deeply  planted 
religion  is  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  how  powerful 
and  ineradicable  a  feeling  it  is.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  its  tremendous  influence,  when  unenlightened  or  morbid,  for 
eviL  Why  not  go  for  getting  rid  of  the  nervous  system  on 
account  of  sciatica  and  neuralgia  T  Apply  the  same  sort  of  ^Reason- 
ing which  is  used  against  religion  to  the  passion  of  love  as 
between  the  sexes.  Who  can  measure  the  agony  of  which  it  has 
been  the  occasion — the  corroding  jealousies,  the  frantic  rage, 
abiding  rancor,  adulteries,  self-murder,  sanguinary  wars,  from 
the  siege  of  Troy  for  the  capture  of  Hden  to  the  connection  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  from  the  epoch  of  the  Egyptian 
sorceress  down  to  our  day!  Remembering  Pascal's  remark  that 
if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  longer  or  shorter,  the  course  of 
history  would  have  been  changed,  I  am  tempted  to  turn  aside 
and  E^ow  what  unutterable  woe  would  have  been  spared  to 
mankind  if  "the  fatal  gift"  of  beauty  had  not  been  given  to 
woman  or  to  man.  But,  not  to  leave  our  iQustration,  if  love  had 
been  absent,  and  the  sensibilities  and  propensities  involved  in  it^ 
none  can  doubt  that  frightful  sorrows  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  then,  among  other  things,  we  should  have  missed  the 
family  1  To  argue  that  religion  is  a  curse  is  like  contending 
that  domestic  life  and  human  government  are  a  curse.  If  the 
family  had  not  existed,  or  were  to  be  abolished,  an  unmeasured 
amount  of  petty  tyranny,  grinding  toil,  anguish  at  bereave- 
ment, would  not  have  been,  and  would  be  no  more.  Then, 
as  to  human  government,  what  is  it  but  a  long  record  of 
oppression?  The  cruel  deeds  of  tyrants,  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Neroes,  the  Napoleons,  the  ravaging  wars  which  rulers  have  insti- 
gated, the  dynastic  stoiggles, — ^were  they  all  written  down,  the 
world  would  not  contain  the  books.  Yet,  is  human  government 
abaneT 

What  is  there  bad  in  religion?    Religion  is  love  to  Qod  and 
men!    What  more  is  required  by  religion  but  "to  do  justly,  and  ^ 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  (Jod"?  (Micah  vL  8.)  jj 
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I  la  religion  even  according  to  an  Old  Testament  definition. 
;  hmnfnl  to  tlie  individual  who  practices  itt  Is  it  hurtful 
to  a  neighborhood  or  to  a  civil  community!  Would  it  be  bad 
for  farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  for  yoxmg  people  or  old  people, 
or  any  other  classT  Are  penitence  for  evU-doiog,  trust  in  a 
Heavenly  Father  who  is  more  wiUing  to  bless  than  is  an 
earthly  parent,  the  conforming  of  one's  life  to  the  purest 
EaKample,  in  which  righteousness  and  love  are  perfect  and 
fectly  blended,  mischievous!  Is  it  mischievous  to  resist 
iptation  and  to  pray  to  Grod  for  help  in  the  conflict,  and  for 
jlid  in  becoming  nnselfishf  Yet  these  are  essential  ingredients 
practical  Christianity,  and  Christianity  has  nothing  in  it 
>mpatible  with  them,  but  everything  else  in  Christianity  is 
ftoxiliaij  to  them. 

I  must  confess  myself  amazed  that  any  rational  person  can 
read  history  with  the  least  attention  and  faU  to  see  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  vindicate  Christianity  in 
this  particular  appears  very  like  pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  the 
Run  in  answer  t»  the  assertion  that  there  was  light — "cosmic 
hght"^ — in  the  world  before  the  sun  first  rose  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  order  to  rebut  the  complaint  that  the  sun  has  been  sometimes 
douded,  and  gives  us,  not  unfrequently,  dull  and  murky  days. 
What  was  the  world  into  which  Christianity  entered!  Tribee 
imd  nations  had  been  distinct,  each  of  them  shut  up  in  its  own 
boimdaries,  and  going  forth  only  to  make  war  on  its  neighbors. 
Then  all  were  subdued,  and  reduced  under  the  hard  domination 
of  one  city.  Liberty — such  as  had  existed  in  Greek  towns 
where  there  was  a  little  fraction  of  freemen  to  a  multitude  of 
slaves,  and  in  Rome  within  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  it — had 
disappeared.  As  concerns  morality,  Roman  davery,  the  slavery 
of  whites, — of  artists,  teachers,  and  authors,  as  well  as  of  peas- 
ants,— which  was  bad  enough  under  the  Republic,  grew  worse 
af t«jr  its  fall ;  gladiatorial  combats,  where  all  classes  of  people 
a]>T  ^  '  1  the  butchery  of  men  by  thousands  in  the  arena; 
ua  "^  eoxmtenanced  by  philosophers  and  statesmen;   the 

foulest  sorts  of  pollution,  to  which  modem  society  is  a  stranger, 
— these  are  some  of  the  features  of  social  life  at  that  epoch. 
The  picture  of  ancient  morals  and  manners  has  been  sometimes 
dimwu  in  colors  too  black,  and  without  due  discrimination ;  but 
when  faithfully  drawn  it  justifies  the  condemnation  which  the 
Apoatlo  Banl  pours  upon  it,  in  the  introduction  of  his  Letter  to 
VOL.  tauutiv-— NO.  303,  12 
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the  Roman  Church.*  There  were  noble  men  in  antiqniiyi  and 
there  were  virtuous  women.  But  when  one  hears  laudations  of 
ancient  morals,  as  if  there  was  a  state  of  things  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment  with  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Christian  society,  one 
can  hardly  avoid  reminding  the  authors  of  such  false  and  igno- 
rant comparisons  that  the  noblest  man  of  all  the  ancients  went 
with  his  disciples  to  visit  a  prostitute,  not  to  advise  her  ^^to  sin 
no  more,"  but  to  talk  on  the  question  how  to  ply  her  occupation 
with  most  profit,  t  Considering  what  Greek  life  was,  Soeratee 
deserves  no  severe  reproach.  But  this  verdict  in  his  favor  con- 
demns the  society  where  even  the  best  of  its  members  knew  no 
better. 

Neither  Socrates  nor  Plato  rose  above  the  Greek  prejudiee 
against  '^  the  barbarian."  There  came,  indeed,  at  length,  a  dawn- 
ing sense  of  a  humanity  not  limited  by  barriers  of  nation  and 
race.  Yet  utterances  of  this  nature  are  heard  chiefly  from  lie 
Stoic  sect — a  sect  which  purchased  tranquillity  at  tiie  cost  of 
sympathy,  and,  by  smothering  emotion,  indulged  in  compassion 
only  in  contradiction  to  its  own  fundamental  tenets,  and  preached 
fatalism  and  the  drifting  of  all  things  to  destruction  as  the  best 
gospel  it  could  discover.  If  Terence  wrote  a  line  in  praise  of 
humane  f eeUng,  Plautus  declared  that ''  Man  is  a  wolf  to  tbe 
stranger," — "iZowio  homini  ignoto  luptts  est^  The  only  Roman 
writer  who  expresses  a  disapproval  of  gladiatorial  fights  is  SeneeSi 
and  he  only  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  implied  in  earlier  writ- 
ings a  contrary  view.  Even  the  younger  Pliny  applauds  the  pro- 
visions made  by  a  private  person,  as  well  as  by  Trajan,  for  these 
bloody  amusements.  { 

Charity,  compassionate  love,  says  Boeckh,  one  of  the  pro- 
f  oundest  classical  scholars  of  the  present  age,  was  no  virtue  of 
the  ancient  world.  Kindly  sayings  can  be  met  with,  as  blossoms 
are  found  on  the  high  Alps  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  There 
are  instances  of  philanthropy  in  something  approaching  to  a 
systematic  form.  But  it  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  ft 
spring.  The  few  examples  of  benevolence  on  a  broad  scalfi^ 
which  are  often  referred  to,  are  generally  more  apparent  tioBO. 

*  I  haye  endeavored  to  describe  the  moTala  of  heathen  so^dety  in  "Tht 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,"  ch.  tL 

t  Xenophon,  "  Memorabilia,**  n.,  xL 

t  See  Friedl&nder's  coniments  on  Ciceio^s  view,  eto^  in  the  **l 
Soma,'*  L,  242,  243 ;  and  Om,  "  Hellas  n.  Bom,"  168, 169. 
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^  The  provision  for  poor  children  and  for  orphans,  begtin  by  i 
Riv^  and  carried  out  by  Trajan,  was  for  the  increase  of  the 
^  population — just  as  Augustus  had  offered  a  bounty  on  mar- 
sage.  The  number  of  boys  supported  was  ten  times  that  of 
[irla^  which  indicates  that  female  children  were  in  large  numbers 
J)andoned7  either  to  perish  or  to  be  saved  from  death  for  a  worsa  | 
ot-  ChildreB  deserted  by  their  parents  were  reared  by  a  special 
llass  of  slave-dealers,  in  order  to  sell  them  as  slaves.*  Measures 
irhich  were  founded  on  policy ^ — as  much  so  as  the  feeding  of  the 
die  populace  of  Rome  out  of  the  public  granary — are  uot  to  be 
jonstrued  into  evidences  of  benevolence.    The  motive  of  the 

PWaction  of  Trajan  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  made  no  pro- 
on  for  children  thus  abandoned  to  perish-     The  same  **  mild  ^ 
jan, — ^and  he  wm  mild  in  comparison  with  many  of  the 
t  rs, — after  his  victories  on  the  Danube,  put  ten  thousand 

I  \o  the  arena,  who  continued  for  four  months  to  soak  the 

land  with  their  blood-t  The  truth  is  that  among  the  Jews  alone 
he  spirit  of  fraternity  and  charity  prevailed.  The  Jew  alone 
eft  in  his  field  the  sheaf  of  grain  for  the  gleaner,  and  in  the 
rineyanl  the  bunch  of  grapes  for  the  needy.  Aristotle  and  Plato 
W^r^  the  philosophers  of  widest  repute,  Aristotle  defends  slav- 
ery on  the  ground  that  the  slave  is  an  animated  tool.  Plato 
Ufleountenances  an  interest  in  the  poor  when  they  are  sick.  The 
kBLboring  man  who  cannot  recover,  the  ph^^sician  is  to  abandon,  or 
io  experiment  on.  In  all  antiquity,  the  indiWdual  was  merged 
n  the  state.  When  the  states  of  antiquity  fell,  the  Stoic  dreamed 
rf  a  cosmopolitan  state ;  but  it  remained  a  dream. 

Christianity  came  into  the  world  with  a  new  commandment, 

Klove  one  another.^  It  brought  in  the  principle  of  the 
herhood  of  man.  It  broke  down  the  barriers  of  country 
dan.  It  gathered  the  Gre^k  and  barbarian,  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  about  the  Lord's  table, 
trhere  all  differences  were  merged  in  a  fraternal  unity.  The  Chris- 
;iaa  churches  were  eleemosynary  societies.  They  dispensed 
dms  with  an  open  hand  to  their  own  poor,  and  to  the  needy 
ikbout  them*  There  had  been  sodalities  for  mutual  benefit — 
Bint^-*  --  nrance  clubs.  But  such  beneficence  and  self-sacriflee 
i£  <  [13  showed,  were  something  altogether  new  in  the 

irorld«    The  indigent,  the  oppressed,  the  desponding  invalid,  the  i 

*  See  Menvaler  «*  History  of  the  BomAns/'  yiL,  208,  209.  j 

tDio,  LXVIIL,  1&.  1 
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toiling  elave,  took  heart  and  hope.    There  was  sympathy  ft 
them  here  on  earth,  and  a  bright  hope  beyond  death. 

Christianity  survived  persecution.  It  was  stronger  than 
Borne,  stronger  than  pagtin  fanaticism.  It  displaced  the 
religion.  Amidst  the  decay  of  all  to  which  the  hearts  of  m 
had  dtmg,  Christianity  remained  the  sole  stay  and  hope  of  % 
tallixig  world.  The  Church  turned  to  the  Germanic  nations, 
carried  to  them  the  Gtospel^  reduced  their  languages  to  writing, 
gave  them  the  Bible  and  a  literature,  civilized  them,  conveyed  to 
them  such  learning  and  such  of  the  arts  of  life  as  had  outlived 
the  tides  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  oldest  writings  in  the 
Teutonic  tongues  are  the  fragments  of  the  Gk)thic  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  TJlfilas,  As  he  gave  letters  to  the  Goths,  another 
missionary,  Cyril,  did  the  same  service  for  the  Slavonic  peoples. 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  English  civilization,  grew  up  among 
0T2P  fierce  barbarian  ancestors  through  their  conversion  by 
Augustine,  and  the  connection  into  which  they  were  brought 
with  the  converted  nations  of  the  Continent.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  individuals  of  our  Teutonic  race  who  attack  the 
Christian  religion  would  know  their  letters,  or  would  be  pos- 
sessed  of  Bxxy  vehicle  for  ejqxressiog  their  ideas  except  in  an  oral 
form,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  missionaries  of  that  religion 
which  is  thought  to  be  so  deleterious  in  its  influence.  In 
tian  monasteries  the  remains  of  andent  literature  were  preservi 
by  Christian  monks  barbarians  were  taught  agriculture  and  whi 
ever  knowledge  was  left  from  the  general  wreck.  From  school 
founded  by  British  missionaries,  and  by  Charlemagne  (who  was 
taught  his  letters  by  an  English  clergyman),  the  universities 
Europe  afterward  arose.  In  the  partial  corruption  of  the  Ch 
the  Scriptures  had  still  been  preserved ;  the  truth  of  the 
had  not  been  quenched.  When  the  Bible  was  opened,  out  of 
bosom  of  the  Church  came  a  great  Beformation.  Religion  in 
its  purified  form  manifested  its  immortal  power  in  the  individual 
and  for  the  renovation  of  society.  From  the  awakening  of 
souls  of  men  to  a  truer  sense  of  their  relations  to  God  and 
Christ,  resulted  in  modern  times  the  demand  for  p^'l*  '  '  '" 
and  for  institutions  more  conformed  to  justice,  Th</  - 
English  freedom  ensued^  and  the  events  which  paved  the  wi 
for  the  American  Republic. 

I  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  topic.    The  eccentric  thesis 
that  religion — that  the  Christiaii  Religion  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
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?ew  Testament — is  a  curse,  may  be  tested  in  a  practical  way.  Let 
any  one  imagine  the  best  and  most  faithful  Christian,  measured 
by  the  New  Testament  standard,  whom  he  knows,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  reli^on  altogether,  or  even  of  such  elements  in  it  as  are 
the  exclusive  result  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  let  him  ask  himself 
if  Us  manhood  would  be  improved  by  the  change,  and  if  hia 
loenee  in  the  aggregate  would  be  for  the  better.  Then  let  the 
Qe  person  imagine  the  entire  comnmnity  to  be  stripped  of  the 
Ghvrdiea,  hospitals,  schools,  the  customs  of  private  prayer  and 
hooaeliold  religious  teachings — stripped,  in  a  word,  of  all  the 
beUe&i  habits,  feelings,  institutions,  laws,  so  far  as  their  origin  is 
due  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  let  liini  inq^li^e  of  himself  whether  the  change  would  be  sal- 
utary, or  whether,  in  case  the  Gtospel  had  not  borne  these  fruits, 
anytMng  else  equally  desirable  would  have  grown  up  in  the  room 
of  them«  Let  him  make  up  the  account,  putting  in  the  column 
opposite  to  the  benefits  of  Christianity  whatever  of  e\dl  he  thinks 
has  come  from  it,  or  would  have  been  prevented  without  it.  Let 
him  make  the  calculation  for  himself,  and  render  an  honest 
verdict. 

4-  ^Vhat  is  Christianity  t  It  is  composed  of  facts  and  doc- 
trinea,  two  elements  which  I  shall  severally  consider  here- 
after. Cliristians  believe  in  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus, 
m  His  divLDc  sonship,  m  the  authority  of  His  teaching  and  of 
tfao  teaching  of  His  Apostles,  in  His  spotless  excellence,  in  His 
mirades,  in  His  death  and  resurrection.  They  believe  that  God 
haa  established  a  kingdom  in  the  world,  a  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
beginnings  of  which  were  laid  in  the  remote  past  j  that  it  began 
m  the  separation  of  one  man,  Abraham,  from  the  surrounding 
idolatry,  and  in  the  segregation  from  idolatrous  peoples  of  the 
nation  which  sprang  from  liimj  that  this  kingdom,  founded  and 
sustained  by  a  supernatural  Providence,  was  carried  from  stage 
to  stage  until  its  consummation,  or  its  attaining  to  a  ripe  and 
univer^  form,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  within  this  kingdom 
kroe  rdigion  was  planted  and  nourished  until  it  arrived  at  per- 
fection in  the  final  or  Christian  stage  of  revelation,  when  it  only 
n^T-^i-"^  to  diffuse  it  over  the  earth;  that  to  this  outcome  the 
%  tem,  even  in  its  mdimental  shape,  looked  and  tended; 

and  that  Christianity  was  the  object  of  prediction,  sometimes 
dim^  sometimes  more  clear ;  that  the  manifestation  of  Gk>d  was 
primarily  in  act  and  deed,  or  in  a  succession  of  historical  events 
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in  which  the  divine  agency  was  evidently  concerned,  and  whi« 
served,  therefore,  to  reveal  God  and  to  bring  men  into  com* 
mnnion  with  Him;  that  for  the  imderstandiDg  of  the  signi&cance 
of  these  transactions  the  minds  of  prophets  and  apostles  we: 
gnpernaturally  enlightene-d,  whereby  they  were  qualified  to  be  t 
expositors  of  the  outward  revelation  and  to  enforce  its  lessons. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  revelation  and  inspi 
tion,  and  between  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  He  is  the  recipie: 
of  a  rnvelation  to  whom  insight  into  truth  is  supematurally  co: 
municated.  The  same  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  inspired  to 
forth  the  contents  of  that  revelation,  either  orally  or  in  a  writing* 
But  Christianity  existed  and  was  complete,  and  it  was  preached, 
before  a  syllable  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  Christians 
hold  to  the  obvious  historical  fact  that  the  old  dispensation 
stands  in  an  organic  relation  to  the  new,  Christianity  sprang 
up  among  the  Jews.  If  science  is  from  the  Greeks,  and  law  is 
from  the  Romans,  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews**'  Religion  was  tbe 
one  absorbing  idea  and  interest  of  that  people  as  it  never 
been  of  any  other.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Son  of  David.  But 
great  part  of  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  narratives.  How  far  we; 
the  writers  aided  from  above  in  the  comp(jsition  of  them,  an* 
how  far  did  they  depend  on  observations  and  inquiries  like  thoi 
through  which  writers  of  secular  histoiy,  into  which  tlie  miraea 
lous  element  does  not  enter,  gain  theii*  information!  No  one 
holds  that  history  was  to  any  considerable  extent  dictated  to 
them*  Some  Christians  hold  that  inspiration  guided  their  minds 
in  the  selection  and  omission  of  matt-er»  Some  hold  that  inspira- 
tion protected  them  from  all  sorts  of  error,  even  such  imperfec- 
tions as  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  narrators  are  liable  to  faU 
into.  Others  dissent  from  this  last  view.  But  Christians  gen- 
erally consider  these  historioxil  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  all  the  other  books  of  the  Bible,  to  be  differentiated 
from  aU  other  literature,  as  being  pervaded  by  another  spirit, 
whici  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  on  the  plane 
Revelation,  and  stand  in  a  peculiar  ivlation  to  the  supernal 
events  which  form  its  groundwork.  The  books  of  the  Bible 
the  documents  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  which  its  facts  ani 
doctrines,  and  the  cii'cumstances  of  its  origin  and  growth,  can 
correctly  ascertained,  Deviations  from  traditional  theories  o; 
inspiration  may  be  erroneous,  or  ihvy  may  be  well  founded,  but 
no  man  who  accepts  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
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CJenied  the  title  of  Christiaii  on  the  groTmd  of  peculiarities  of 
opinion  on  this  snbject 

5,  The  foregoing  remarks  naturally  bring  ns  to  the  impor- 
at  fiiet  of  the  Gradualness  of  Divine  Revelation.  Like  the 
ibse^uent  spread  of  the  Grospel,  it  was  "  first  the  blade^  then 
be  etur,  then  the  f  uU  com  in  the  ear."  This  inchoate,  prepara- 
tory, and,  in  this  sense,  imperfect  character  is  ascribed  to  the  Old 
Testament  Bystem,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  and  in  the 
Jew,  The  whole  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  earlier  di^ 
tion  was  provisional ;  the  disclosure  of  God  was  partial  ani 
ig;  laws  fell  short  of  the  absolute  standard  of  moral 
rites  were  adapted  to  religious  feelings  and  to  perceptions. 
not  yet  mature  j  the  type  of  character  corresponded  to  the  inad- 
equate conceptions  of  Godj  the  ethical  and  emotional  expres- 
fiions  answered  to  the  several  stages  of  Revelation  to  which  they 
pertained.  All  this  ought  to  be  as  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Bible  as  the  alphabet.  Unhappily,  it  has  been  often  overlooked 
by  Christians,  and  persiatently  ignored  by  adversaries  of  CbiiB^ 

Christ  contrasted  his  precepts  with  the  injunctions  given  to 
ibem  of  old  time.  He  taught  that  sin  and  not  sinners  was  to 
be  the  object  of  abhorrence.  The  boxmdaries  of  love  and  good- 
will  were  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  race  of  mankind.  Men  were^ 
lo  pray  for  their  enemies.  Referring  to  an  important  precept  in: 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  relating  to  divorce,  he  said  that  it  was 
given  on  account  of  **  the  hardness"  of  men's  hearts ;  that  is, 
their  rude,  uncivilized  condition,  and  their  moral  obtusenesfl 
(Matt,  rix.  8).  The  Mosaic  law  required  a  man  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  his  wife,  to  give  her  a  written  testimony  which  should 
protect  her — when  all  women  st5parate  from  a  family  were  cast- 
aways— and  enable  her  to  contract  marriage  with  another  mBXL 
This  was  a  limit  to  the  husband's  arbitrary  pr^H^gative,  a 
re»traint  put  upon  him,  and  so  far  an  approach  to  the  full 
recognition  of  her  marital  rights,  and  of  the  sacred  character  of 
the  niaiTiage-tie.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as 
long  a  step,  considering  the  state  of  society  then  existing,  as 
oonld  bo  taken.  To  attempt  more  would  have  been  to  rush  into 
d<Kftinaire  legislation  of  the  most  impracticable  character.  To 
complain  of  this  old  divorce  law,  one  of  the  various  enactments 
by  which  the  Hebrew  wife  and  the  Hebrew  famOy  finally  at- 
tained to  a  position  which  they  held  in  no  heathen  nation,  and 
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by  which  safeguards  were  set  around  the  purity  of  the  honse- 
hold — to  complam  of  this  law  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  for  advocates 
of  temperance  to  pronounce  every  license  law  immoral,  when 
if  the  law  were  called  restrictive  (as  it  might  be),  the  whole 
force  of  their  objection  would  vanish.  It  is  not  less  unreason- 
able than  it  would  be  to  complain  of  the  civil  law  at  present, 
because,  while  it  prohibits  and  punishes  certain  forms  of  slander, 
it  publishes  no  statute  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
gossip  and  petiy  defamation ;  as  if  the  forbidding  of  one  ofFense 
involved  an  approval  of  the  other. 

Now  an  application  of  the  fact  of  the  Gradualness  and  Par- 
tiabiess  of  Revelation  will  remove  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  moral 
difficulties  which  are  raised  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Whoever  discerns  distinctly  this  fact — which  is  a  perfectly  mani- 
fest fact — will  have  gained  a  point  of  view  where  the  major  part  of 
these  difficulties  disappear  of  themselves.  Without  this  historical 
sense,  without  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  in  the  far-distant  ages  when  the  movement  of  Revela- 
tion began,  the  old  dispensation  and  the  Old  Testament  can  never 
be  understood.  Those  who  have  no  dislike  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  have  only  hard  words  for  the  Old,  who  can  honor  the 
Heavenly  Father  of  whom  Christ  speaks,  but  find  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  repulsive,  may  be  compared  to  one 
who  relishes  a  ripe  and  juicy  peach,  but  has  no  patience  with  the 
rough  and  bitter  peach-stone  from  which  the  tree  sprang. 

The  benign  tendencies  and  effect  of  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  compared  with  the  legislation  of  all 
other  ancient  nations,  have  been  often  demonstrated.  One  of  the 
most  lucid  discussions  of  the  subject,  in  a  brief  compass,  is  that 
of  Professor  Gk)ldwin  Smith,  in  his  tiact  entitled  ''Does  the  Bible 
sanction  American  slavery!"  He  justly  characterizes  the  Old 
Testament  legislation  as  ''a  Code  of  Laws  the  beneficence  of 
which  is  equally  unapproached  by  any  code,  and  least  of  all  by 
any  Oriental  code,  not  produced  under  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity." The  purpose  was  not  to  transform  society  by  a  mirade. 
That  is  not  the  method  of  Gk)d.  The  Jewish  code  brought  in  no 
barbarous  institution  or  custom.  Its  aim  and  result  is  to  reform, 
mitigate,  and  finally  abolish  evU  usages  already  existing.  Take 
the  laws  respecting  the  Avenger  of  Blood  This  wild  kind  of 
justice  is  well-nigh  universal  among  primitive  tribes.  The  Old 
Testament  did  not  attempt  to  aboUsh  it  at  a  stroke,  but  laid  upoa  j 
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restrictions.  The  Avenger  conid  pmdsh  no  sort  of 
liomieide  but  willful  murdur;  no  money  was  to  be  taken  in  satis- 
on  for  blood;  heredit.ary  feuds  were  forbidden;  judges  were 
ed  in  all  the  tribes  to  arbitrate  between  the  slayer  and 
Avenger,*  Thus,  a  reign  of  law  was  introduced  which  in  time 
most  supplant,  and  actually  did  supplant,  private  vengeance. 
Take  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  Asylum,  another  ancient 
institution  existing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  promi- 
nent in  the  Middle  Ages  among  the  semicivili^ed  European 
oatianii.  In  old  times  it  was  a  beneficent  check  upon  lawless 
iriol0&ce»  It  famished  safe  retreats  for  the  unprotected;  but 
gross  abuses  always  arose  in  connection  with  it.  Superstitions 
about  sacred  places  and  the  immunity  of  criminals  were  con- 
neeled  with  it.  The  Mosaic  law  recognized  the  custom.  It 
cetaUialidd  six  cities  of  refuge.  But  these  were  not  for  the  will- 
fill  murderer.  He  was  to  be  dragged  from  the  altar.t  The  cities 
were  not  to  be  holy  places.  They  were  for  the  shelter  of  the 
sojourner  as  well  as  of  the  Jew.  The  fugitive  was  not  compelled 
to  stay  in  them  forever;  he  might  leave  the  asylum  with  impunity 
on  the  deatJi  of  the  High  Priest4  Look  at  the  laws  respecting 
al  authority-  In  patriarchal  society  the  rule  of  the  father 
supreme  and  absolute*  It  continued  to  be  an  unqualified 
tism  among  the  Romans.  A  Roman  father  had  the  legal 
right  to  take  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children*  As  late  as  the 
time  of  Seneca,  Erixon,  a  Roman  knight,  put  his  son  to  de^th. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  mother  must  concur  with  the  father  in 
an  accusation  against  a  rebellious  son.  There  must  be  a  charge 
before  *'the  elders," — a 'solemn  public  proceeding.  §  Polygamy 
prevailed  in  primitive  times.  A  woman  disconnected  ^om  a 
family  was  the  most  forlorn  of  beings.  She  was  a  miserable  out- 
east  The  Mosaic  law  did  not  abolish  polygamy,  but  it  alleviated 
its  eviLi.  If  one  wife  was  hated  and  another  favored,  stiU  the 
;-bom  child,  if  it  was  *'hers  that  was  hated,^  should  inherit  a 
ble  portion,  II  It  may  bo  here  remarked  that  woman  among 
the  Hebrews  was  never  degraded  as  in  most  Oriental  countries. 
Ill  V  '  .tlogue,  adultery  and  the  coveting  of  a  neighbor's  wife 
or  :  'jrvant  were  prohibited.     Crimes  against  the  purity  of 

matron  or  maid  were  rigorously  punished.    Among  the  leaders 
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celebrated  in  Hebrew  story  were  sadi  as  Miriam  and  Deboralu 
Millenniums  before  the  discussions  of  our  day  upon  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  Deborah  was  a  judge  in  Israel  The  description  of 
a  virtuous  housewife  in  the  Proverbs* — the  woman  "in  whom  the 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust" — exhibits  the  Hebrew 
ideal  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Inhuman  as  the  rules  of  war  were 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  this  subject 
was  for  that  day  humane.  The  opportunity  was  to  be  given  to  a 
besieged  city  to  surrender  and  to  become  tributary.  The  inhab- 
itants had  the  option  of  saving  their  lives.t  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  do,  as  the  Greeks  did, — cut  down  the  fruit-trees  in 
a  district  which  they  invaded.  If  an  attractive  female  was  capt- 
ured, she  might  be  taken  to  wife,  and  then  must  be  treated  as  a 
wife ;  but  it  was  forbidden  "to  seU  her  at  all  for  money.'' J  Who- 
ever has  read  Homer,  or  studied  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
monuments,  or  even  read  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Year^  War, 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  legislation.  The  Jews  were  forced  to  fight  in 
self-defense,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  powerful  and  aggressive 
nations.  But  they  did  not  become  a  warlike  people.  War  was 
never  the  great  occupation;  military  distinction  never  counted 
for  so  much  as  was  the  case  in  other  nations;  and  there  were 
checks  upon  enforced  military  service,  as  remarkable  as  they 
were  beneficent. 

Professor  Gtoldwin  Smith  has  just  observations  respecting' 
monarchy  among  the  Hebrews.  Their  leaders  recognized  the 
advantages  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  felt  it  to  be  more 
consonant  with  their  idea  and  function  as  a  people.  But  when 
the  people — being  what  they  were — preferred  monarchy,  mon- 
archy was  allowed.  But  the  Hebrew  kings  were  not  Oriental 
despots.  They  reigned  by  consent  of  the  people.  There  were 
laws  which  set  a  limit  to  their  prerogatives.  There  were  fearless 
prophets  to  rebuke  and  denounce  the  proudest  of  them.  The 
right  of  revolution  was  maintained.  No  such  man  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar would  have  been  endured  by  the  Hebrew  people. 

Respecting  Hebrew  worship.  Professor  Gtoldwin  Smith 
remarks : 

''  All  the  nations  worshipped  God  by  saorifioe  and  through  outward  forms 
till  the  mind  of  man  had  been  raised  high  enough  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
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^^^  Tbe  Hebrftw  tawg^Ter  did  not  origiaato  eacrificiaJ  rites,  but  ho 
^■ptod  sai  purified  them,  and  guarded  them  against  the  most  horrible  aberra- 
^■u  aa  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the  mode  of  winning  hiB  favor  aud  averting  his 
^^thj  aa  all  who  know  the  history  of  heathen  Bacri^oeB,  Eastern  or  Western, 
iBiist  perceive.  The  scape-goat  has  been  and  is  a  snbjeet  of  much  mockery 
to  philosophers.  Moses  did  not  introdnco  that  symbolic  way  of  relieving  the 
•oaU  of  a  people  from  the  burden  of  sin  and  assuring  them  of  the  mercy  of 
God ;  but  he  took  care  that  the  scape-goat  should  be  a  §(Kit,  and  not,  as  at 
poBflhfid  Athens  and  civilised  Romei  a  man.'' 

The  Levitts  were  not  a  sacerdotal  caste.  They  were  set  apart 
for  service  in  the  ritual  by  the  la^iug  on  of  the  hands  of  '*  the 
children  of  Israel,^  who  were  gathered  in  an  assembly  for  the 
purpose.  The  right  to  teaoh  was  not  confined  to  the  priestly 
claak  The  prophet  held  a  more  exalted  station  than  the  priest, 
and  one  might  be  called,  like  Amos,  to  the  prophetic  office,  whose 
occupation  had  been  to  tend  sheep* 

Slavery  has  existed   among  all,   or  nearly  all,  uncivilized 

one.  It  was  nniversal  among  the  peoples  of  antiqmty.  The 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  place  were  forfeited  by 
the  laws  of  war.  They  might,  at  tie  option  of  the  captor,  be 
reduced  to  davery.  Patriarchal  slaverj^,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the 
Bible,  was  the  mildest  form  of  servitude.  It  was  domestic 
slavery ;  the  servant  was  one  of  the  family,  was  a  companion  of 
the  master,  was  brought  into  religious  fellowship  with  hira,  and, 
like  a  feudal  vassal,  was  armed  in  his  defense.  Slavery,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  Mosaic  enactments,  when  compared  with  slavery  as 
defined  and  practiced  under  Roman  law,  or  even  among  modem 
nations,  was  a  humane  institution-  A  Hebrew  might  become  a 
slave  voluntarily,  on  accotmt  of  poverty,  or  he  might  be  reduced 
to  slavery  as  a  penalty  for  theft.  But  his  servitude  was  termin- 
able by  the  satisfaction  of  just  claims  upon  hira,  or  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  emancipated  all  slaves  of 
Hebrew  extraction ;  and,  in  any  event,  by  the  expiration  of  six 
years  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  slave.  His  master  was 
enjoined  to  treat  him  not  as  "  a  bond-servant,''  but  as  **  an  hired- 
servant,"  and  ^*not  to  rule  over  him  with  rigor,"  When  his 
tnde  came  to  an  end,  his  master  was  forbidden  ^*  to  let  him 

away  empty .'^*  With  regard  to  marriage,  a  master  might 
give  to  a  Hebrew  slave  a  non-Hebrew  wife,  herself  a  slave,  for 
the  time  of  his  servitude,  but  she  and  her  children  remained  with 
the  master — a  provision  which,  however  harsh  it  may  appear  to 
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US,  was  not  harsh  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  codes  and 
customs  of  slavery.  A  father  might,  for  money,  dispose  of  his 
daughter ;  but  this  was  with  a  view  to  her  marriage,  and  was  one 
hranch  of  the  patria  potestas,  the  paternal  prerogative.  The 
purchase-money  might  be  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
a  dowry.  Enactments  were  carefully  made  for  her  protection  in 
case  she  did  not  become  a  wife  of  the  one  to  whom  she  was  given, 
or  of  his  son.*  As  regards  non-Hebrew  slaves,  they  might  be 
manumitted.  There  were  regulations  for  their  protection  and 
comfort,  such  as  no  other  ancient  nation  framed.  The  willful 
murder  of  a  slave  was  visited  with  the  same  penalty  as  the 
murder  of  a  freeman.  A  serious  injury,  such  as  the  loss  of 
an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recompensed  by  giving  the  slave  his 
liberty.  Kidnapping,  and  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  flying 
from  a  heathen  master,  were  punished.  The  general  treatment  of 
slaves  under  the  Old  Testament  law  was  gentle.  The  Hebrew  is 
most  emphatically  commanded  to  be  kind  to  the  stranger  and 
not  to  maltreat  or  oppress  him.  ^'Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a 
stranger,  nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.^  "  ^or  the  Lord  your  God  is  a  GK)d  of  gods,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  a  great  Gk)d,  a  mighty  and  terrible,  which  regardeth  not 
persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of 
the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  hirn 
food  and  raiment.  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger ;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypf  The  slave,  like  his  master,  did 
no  work  one  day  in  seven.  He  partook  with  the  family  in  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  public  worship.  He  even  took  part  in  the 
family  festival  of  the  Passover.  There  was  no  policy  looking  to 
the  multiplying  of  slaves.  There  were  no  slave  markets.  Israel 
was  never  a  "  slave-power,'^  as  were  Athens,  Rome,  and  other 
ancient  states. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  advert  to  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  toward  slavery.  If  Christianity  had  made  war  di- 
rectly on  the  constitution  of  society,  had  undertaken  to  reduce 
the  government  of  Nero  to  a  moderate  and  legitimate  exercise  of 
authority,  had  attempted  to  define  the  distinction  between  just 
service  and  unjust  servitude, — if  Christianity  had  attempted 
these  things,  it  would  have  had  a  short  stay  in  ^e  world.  What 
did  the  Apostles  dot    They  inculcated  the  golden  rule.    They 
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insisted  on  the  equality  of  men  before  God.  They  enjoined  the 
ttereise  of  justice  and  love.  They  taught  that  both  master  and 
diire  had  a  Master  in  common,  to  whom  both  were  answerable. 
They  cotmseled  slaves  not  to  resist  even  harsh  masters^  but  to 
hmr  their  sufferings  with  patience  and  fortitude.  They  bade 
Bastera  render  to  their  hond-servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equaL  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus  to  Philemon,  no  longer  as  a 
servanty  but  as  a  brother  beloved.  In  a  word,  Christian  Ethics, 
or  '  ■  ■  I  rings  of  the  Law  of  Love  on  social  relations,  were  not 
d».  1  n  all  their  ramifications  in  a  moment  They  were  left  to 

be  brought  gradually  to  the  consciousness  of  Christian  men,  and 
thus  to  be  intelligently  and  peacefully  realized  in  social  organiza- 
tion. If  Christianity  did  not  abolish  slavery  by  an  instantaneous 
decree,  which  would  have  been  only  a  hndufn  fuJmenj  it  put  gun- 
powder under  the  system.  For  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
which  eventually  abolished  slavery  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
serfdom  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  it  is  the  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fitieuce  of  Christianity  which  has  abolished  modem  slavery,  not- 
withstanding the  defense  of  it  by  undisceming  or  interested 
dergymen  and  churches. 

We  return  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  one  thing  which 
the  Hebrews  were  to  regard  with  unsparing  hatred.  This  was 
idolatry.  They  were  the  Chosen  People.  They  were  chosen  to 
be  the  recipients  of  a  revelation ;  to  form  a  community  in  which 
the  only  living  and  true  Gk>d  should  be  alone  worshiped  j 
through  which  Monotheism  should  be  planted  on  the  earth,  and 
a  priceless  gift  be  prepared  for  all  nations. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanitesf 
The  moral  questions  involved  in  this  topic  are  so  grave  and 
momentous  that,  if  it  were  to  be  discussed  adequately,  a  large 
space  would  be  requisite  for  their  full  treatment  But  I  venture 
upon  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  what  re^fion  is  alleged  for  the  driving  out 
of  theae  tribes,  and  for  destroying  them,  root  and  branch  t  One 
reaaon  was  thdp  unexampled  vileness  and  impurity.  Another 
reason  was  the  contamination  which  woidd  make  association  with 
them  the  ruin  of  the  Israelites.  These  old  Canaanite  tribes  were 
Bt<)eped  in  a  worse  than  brutal  sensuality.  The  foulest  incest  was 
not  the  extreme  point  of  their  pollution.  With  this  bestiality 
was  joined  a  cruelty  which  made  human  sacrifices,  the  flinging  of 
children  alive  into  the  flames  to  appease  their  gods,  congenial  to 
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them,*  Many  of  them  fled  to  Tyre  and  other  Phenician  towns. 
From  what  we  know  of  Carthage,  which  was  settled  by  Ganaanite 
worshipers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
savage  rites  of  their  idolatry.  In  the  flourishing  days  of  that 
city,  hundreds  of  innocent  boys,  belonging  to  the  best  families, 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  the  ^*  hor 
king ''of  the  old  Canaanite  religion,  ^*  The  land  is  defiled:  therefo 
I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomit 
forth  its  inhabitants."  t    The  Israelites  were  warned  not  to  fol 

the  conrse  of  the  Canaanites^  '*  That  the  land  spew  not  you  '    

also,  as  it  spewed  ont  the  nations  that  were  before  you.^  These 
degraded  tribes  were  to  be  rooted  ont,  "  That  they  teach  you  not 
to  do  after  all  these  abominations,  which  they  have  done  imto 
their  gods.**! 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  Israelites,  animated  with  faith 
in  the  true  Gk)d,  taught  to  detest  tie  unspeakable  wickedness 
the  Canaanite  tribes,  considered  themselves  intrusted  with  a  ; 
gion  to  execute  God^s  judgment  upon  them,  to  drive  them  out  i 
destroy  them,  and  to  make  room  for  that  true  religion  of  wl 
they  were  the  exclusive  representatives  on  earth,  is  an  historic! 
fact   When  they  saw  afterward  the  mischief  that  residted  frot 
the  influence  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites  that  were  left,  they 
were  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  their  destruction  was 
just  ordinance  of  Grod,    They  felt  that  a  sacred  obligation 
on  them  to  sweep  the  ground  clean. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bene^cent  results  of  Revealed  Religic 
the  benefits  which  have  gone  forth  to  mankind,  and  appear  in  the 
Christian  civilization  of  to  day,  were  contingent,  as  far  as  we 
judge,  on  the  extermination  of  these  tribes.  I  shaU  quote  here  i 
two  accomplished  historical  scholars,  neither  of  whom  can 
accused  of  a  lack  of  humane  feeling,  and  neither  of  whomi 
wedded  to  traditional  theological  beliefs.  Professor  Gold  win  Smith 
remarks  on  this  topic  of  "  the  penal  destruction  of  the  CanaanitesT: 

**  Had  tliey  been  spared,  and  reduced  to  Blavery,  the  result^  judging  from 
analogy,  would  have  been  the  deep  corruption  of  the  Chosen  People.  With 
abnndanoe  of  Blave-labor,  the  Jews  would  not  hare  taken  to  indnstfy,  noir 
have  acquired  the  Yirtnes  which  industry  alone  can  produce  and  guard. 
Their  fate  would  haTe  been  like  that  of  the  Turks  and  other  conquering 
hordes  of  the  £a^  whioh,  the  rush  of  conquest  onoe  over^  have  aunk  inta 
mere  sloth  and  abject  Bensualitr.  And  if  the  morale  of  the  Canaanites  am 
truly  painted  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  poBsesaiou  of  such  alayes  would  hare  been 
depraving  in  the  highest  degree.** 


*  See  Leyit,  xyiii. 
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Gire  emphatic  stiU  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold : 

**  It  i»  better  that  tho  wicked  should  be  destroyed  a  Inmdred  time©  over 
thm  that  thej  should  tempt  those  who  &re  as  yet  innooent  to  join  their 
eompaBy.  Let  na  but  think  what  might  have  been  owt  fate,  and  the  fate  of 
errefT  nation  under  heaven  at  thia  hour,  had  the  aword  of  the  Israelites  done 
ita  wt>fk  more  spanngly.  Even  aa  it  was,  the  small  portiotia  of  the  Canaanites 
who  were  left^  and  the  nations  around  them,  bo  tempted  the  Israelites  by 
their  idolatrous  practices,  that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of 
Qod  turning  away  from  his  service.  But  had  the  heathen  lived  id  the  land  in 
equal  numbers^  and  still  more,  had  they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israel- 
itea,  how  waa  it  possible,  humanly  speakingj  that  any  sparks  of  the  light  of 
Qod^s  troth  should  have  survived  to  tho  coming  of  Christ  f  Would  not  the 
Israelites  have  loet  all  their  peculiar  character  t  And  if  they  had  retained  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  of  their  Ood,  would  they  not  have  formed  as  unworthy 
notions  of  his  attributes,  and  worshipped  him  with  a  worship  aa  abominablej 
as  that  which  the  Moabites  paid  to  Chemosh,  or  the  Philiatinea  to  Bagon  t 

^*  But  thia  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the  nationa  of  Canaan  were  to  be 
out  oft  utterly.  The  haraolites'  sword,  in  its  bloodiest  executions,  wrought  a 
work  of  mercy  for  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
Thisy  seem  of  very  small  importance  to  njs  now,  those  perpetual  contests  with 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  Midianites,  and  the  AmmoniteSt  and  the  Philistines, 
with  which  the  Books  of  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  Samuel  are  almost  filled. 
We  may  half  wonder  that  God  should  have  interfered  in  such  quarrels,  or  have 
changed  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  give  one  of  these  nations  of  Pales- 
tine the  victory  over  another.  But  in  these  con  teats,  on  the  fate  of  one  of 
thetie  nationa  of  Palestine  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  depended.  The 
Israelites  fought  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  It  might  follow  that 
they  should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  all  mankind, — it  might  be  that 
they  were  tempted  by  their  veiy  diatinetness  to  despise  other  nations;  still 
ihey  did  God's  work, — still  they  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eternal  life,  and 
were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  aU  other  nations,  eyen  though  they  them- 
jielves  failed  to  enjoy  it,"  * 

It  is  pertinent  to  remind  tho  reader  that  acts  ocemring  in 
recent  times  resembling  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  have 
been  approved,  whether  jnstly  or  not,  by  writers  of  high  repnte. 
Of  the  massacre  by  Cromwell  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  Carlyle 
say^: 

"Oliver'B  proceedings  have  been  the  theme  of  much  loud  criticism  and 
aibyUine  execration,  into  which  it  is  not  our  plan  to  enter  at  preaent.  Terrible 
wargBirj  this;  but  w  it  surgery  and  judgment,  or  atrocious  murder  merely t 
That  is  a  question  which  should  be  asked,  or  answered.  Oliver  Cromwell  did 
believe  in  Qod's  judgments;  and  did  not  believe  in  the  rose-water  plan  of 
•UTgery; — which  in  fact  is  this  editor's  case  too."  ,  .  .  **Au  armed  sol- 
dier solemnly  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  the  soldier  of  God  the  Just»—  a 
eonseionflnesa  which  it  well  beseems  all  soldiers  and  all  men  to  have  always, 


*  Qnoted  by  Stanley,  "  History  of  the  Jewish  Chnieb,"  L,  2^%. 
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^ armed  soldier,  terrible  aa  Death,  relentloes  as  Boom;  doing  Qod^a  judg^ 
meats  on  the  enemies  of  God }  It  is  a  phenomenon  not  of  a  joyfol  nature ;  no» 
but  of  awful,  to  be  looked  at  with  pions  terror  and  awe." 

In  the  fonrth  pla^^e^  m  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  Israelites  of 
this  war  of  extermination  is  concerned,  there  was  no  wounding 
of  sensibility.  There  was  no  snch  departure  from  the  prevalent 
ideas  and  the  prevalent  usages  of  war,  a^  would  produce  a  moral 
deterioration  in  the  Israelites  themselves.  Rather  is  it  true, 
that  feeling  themselves  the  deputies  of  the  Supreme  God  for  the 
infliction  of  righteous  penalties,  and  for  carrying  out  His  pur- 
pose, they  would  perform  their  stem  task  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
enthusiasm^  distinct  from  personal  revenge  and  malice,  and 
impressed  at  every  step  with  their  own  exposure  to  a  like 
retribution  in  case  they  should  fall  back  into  the  pollutions 
of  heathenism.  An  act  which,  though  enjoined  by  just  authority, 
and  in  its  ultimate  results  beneficent^  it  might  not  have  been 
possible  for  a  people  on  a  higher  stage  of  moral  development  to 
perform  without  a  hardening  effect  on  themselves,  the  Israelites 
could  do  with  no  such  consequence  flowing  from  it. 

As  to  the  Canaanites  themselves,  they  endured  a  retribution 
which  has  often  been  inflicted^  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Provi- 
dence, on  corrupt  and  enervated  races,  going  down  before  the 
power  of  a  more  vigorous  invading  people*  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  Supreme  Ruler  employed  human  instruments  directly 
designated,  and,  therefore,  justly  empowered,  for  the  purpose. 
Yet,  OB  this  view,  it  may  still  be  said  with  truth  that  the  injumv 
tion  to  drive  out  the  barbarian  tribes  took  the  form  that  it  did  on 
account  of  **  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  Had  they  been  more 
susceptible  to  gentler  motives,  less  inclined  themsdves  to  sink 
into  debasing  idolatry,  and  had  their  moral  sense  been  capable  of 
discriminations  which  Christianity  has  made  familiar,  the  missioii 
given  to  them  might  have  been  different  It  might  then  have  been 
as  safe  for  Israelites  to  mingle  with  the  heathen  as  it  was  in 
later  ages,  when  no  seductions  and  no  terrors  could  move  them 
to  take  part  in  idolatry. 

I  am  not  satisfied  liiat  the  foregoing  remarks  do  not  einbiiu  t> 
the  elements  of  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  ihih 
page  of  the  sacred  history.  But  if  any  think  that  this  aolutiou, 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel^  by  which  everything  is  to  be  judged| 
Is  insufficient,  the  alternative  remains  to  consider — not  ih0 
abhorrence  of  idolatry,  not  the  disposition  to  put  far  from  them 
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^Mirgies  and  pdlations — bnt  the  conneoted  impuLse  to  destroy 
mtm  ezterminate  which  those  feelings  engenderedi  as  not 
inspired  of  Gbd,  but  as  a  natural  impulse  and  emotion  on 
timt  stage  of  moral  discernment  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
elairaled  above  the  obtu^enesa  of  conscience  out  of  which  they 
had  been  lifted  by  the  light  of  Revelation^  and  on  the  other 
handy  was  not  so  far  elevated  above  it  as  to  enable  them  to  think 
of  other  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  On  this  theory 
another  view  must  be  taJcen  respecting  the  inspiration  of  these 
passages  in  the  record.  They  must  be  considered  as  reflecting, 
the  judgment  of  the  men  of  "the  old  time"  respecting  the  deed  of 
the  Israelites.  That  deed  must  be  held  to  have  sprung,  not  from 
an  explicit  injunction,  but  from  the  dictate  of  a  holy,  yet  imper- 
fectly holy,  sentiment.  The  e^ousal  of  this  view,  however, 
L^Ms  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  title  of  Christian,  Whether  true  or 
^PK(,  it  can  be  held  consistently  with  the  belief  that  JesuB  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  belief  it 
is  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian.* 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say  here  upon  the  Old  Testament 
sjrstem.  It  was  a  national  religion.  Without  a  stupendous  and 
eontinuous  miracle^  in  no  other  way  could  the  true  religion  get  a 
foot-hold  on  the  earth.  But  miracle  is  not  magic.  At  that  time  aU 
I  religions  were  tribal*  The  Hebrews  were  organized  by  the  act  of 
'  God  into  a  theoi-ratic  community.  He  assumed  toward  them  the 
relation  of  a  lawgiver.  His  legislation,  ^ven  through  prophets, 
^^ended  over  all  matters  of  which  government  was  expected  to 
^Pte  Qognizance.  Idolatry  was  weeded  out  by  express  enact- 
ments. Apostasy  from  God  was  at  once  impiety  and  treason. 
Penalties  were  inflicted  upon  overt  irreligion,  not  through  the 
agency  of  natural  law  only,  as  on  the  broad  field  of  the  world, 
bat  through  ci\il  law,  which  was  acknowledged  to  emanate 
directly  from  God.  The  uncivilized  instincts  of  men  were  more 
and  more  curbed  by  wholesome  enactments  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition. Increasing  disclosures  of  the  character  of  God  purified 
the  popular  conception  of  Him.  As  Revelation  advanced,  the 
standard  of  piety  and  morality  rose  to  a  higher  grade.  Holiness 
came  to  be  a  word  full  of  the  most  sacred  meaning.  Conscience  was 
disciplined.  Aspirations  for  a  nearer  access  to  God,  for  a  wider 
rtigfi  of  God,  were  awakened.    A  more  fuU  Revelation  was  an- 

•  Matt  atvL  1 6-1 8.    Jolin  iv.  42,  vi,  69. 
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ticipated  in  the  dim  future.  To  the  future  the  longing  eyes  of 
men  were  turned.  At  length  the  day  came  for  the  true  religion 
to  burst  through  the  bonds  of  its  political  form  and  its  external 
ritual  The  true  King,  the  hope  of  prophecy,  appeared,  not  as 
the  head  of  a  single  commonwealth,  but  as  the  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind.  Theocracy  reached  the  ideal  to  which  it  had 
pointed,  and  toward  which  it  had  striven,  from  the  beginning. 

6.  In  presenting  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  facts 
are  first  to  be  established.  The  facts  which  are  principaUy 
called  in  question  are  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  An 
atheist  cannot  credit  the  narrative  of  a  miracle,  for  he  knows  of 
no  power  competent  to  perform  one.  A  deist  who  believes  in  an 
idle  deity  who  lets  the  world  go  on  of  itself,  and  takes  little 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  men,  will  distrust  all  testimony  to 
miracles,  be  it  as  cogent  as  testimony  ever  can  be.  But  a  theist, 
whose  God  is  a  benevolent  Being  and  pities  human  distress,  even 
the  distress  of  those  who  have  willfully  forsaken  Him,  will  regard 
a  Revelation  as  not  improbable,  and  miracles,  a  part  and  evi- 
dence of  it,  as  not  unlikely  to  occur. 

Without  considering,  for  the  present,  questions  relating  to 
the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  for  facts 
which  every  sensible  person  admits  respecting  Christ,  his  teach- 
ing, and  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  without  allowing  that 
miracles  such  as  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  including  His  res- 
urrection, were  actually  wrought.  The  known  fact — a  fact 
attested  by  the  Apostle  Paul,*  an  unimpeachable  witness — that 
the  Aposties  themselves  professed  to  work  miracles  by  a  power 
derived  froin  Christ,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  believed 
miracles  to  have  been  wrought  by  him.  What  made  them  believe 
this,  if  they  had  not  seen  themt  Repeated  injunctions  of  Christ 
not  to  report  his  miracles  are  an  obviously  authentic  part  of 
the  Gospel  history ;  and  this  proves  that  the  events  to  which 
these  injimctions  refer  actually  took  place.  Cautions,  plainly 
authentic,  proceeding  from  him,  addressed  to  his  disciples,  agtunst 
making  too  much  of  miracles,  are  a  proof  that  they  were  actually 
wrought  There  is  teaching  of  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  whici 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed,  which  is  meaningless  imless  cer- 
tain miracles  were  the  occasion  of  it.  An  example  is  the  message 
sent  to  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  inquired  if  Jesus  were  really 

•GaLiiL4;  H.  €k>r.  xiL  12. 
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t]26  Chiist  (Matl  xL  4,  Luke  viL  22).  Other  examples  are  con- 
Tereatiotis  of  Jesns  with  over-rigid  observexs  of  the  Sabbath  j 
they  oomplained  that  he  had  healed  the  sick  on  that  holy  day. 
His  answer  on  one  occasion  (Luke  xiv*  5)  impHes  that  the  healing 
was  of  a  desperate  malady.  The  charge  that  Jesus  cast  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub  proves  that  he  restored  demoniacs,  like  the 
madman  of  Grailara,  to  reason  and  health.  The  resort  to  this 
imputation  pnives  that  the  cures  of  this  kind  which  he  wrought 
were  not  parallel  with  any  exorcisms  with  which  the  Jews  were 
familiar.  The  fact  that  not  a  miracle  is  attributed  to  John 
the  Baptist  should  convince  one  that  the  miracles  attributed  to 
SesQB  were  really  done,  John  was  considered  by  the  Apostles 
inferior  to  none  of  the  prophets.  Why  are  not  marvelous  works 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  him?  Why  are  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  Jesus  himself,  before  his  public  ministry!  The  later, 
apocryphal  Gospels  do  this ;  but  not  the  Gospels  of  the  canon. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  himself  as  the 
Me«siaht  or  the  persevering  faith  of  the  disciples  in  him,  if  he 
wrought  no  miracles.  Strauss  called  the  miracles  myths,  grow- 
ittg  out  of  the  fixed  expectation  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  should 
eome,  would  do  such  works.  How,  then,  could  they  consider 
JesQS  the  Messiali,  if  he  did  not  do  them  t  To  one  who  studies 
the  Gospel  history,  it  is  plain  that  miracles  enter  into  the  nexus 
of  well-attested  oeeurrenees,  and  cannot  be  dissected  out  of  it. 
The  crowning  miracle  of  Christianity — the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
— is  supported  by  proof  which  cannot  be  invalidated.  Eveiy- 
body  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  will  concede  that  the 
unanimous  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  the  resurrection,  as  having 
oocurred  the  thurd  day  after  his  death,  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Christianity  beyond  that  date.  Whether 
Christianity  should  survive  or  perish  turned  on  that  pivot  To 
exj>Lain  that  belief  of  the  Apostles,  for  which  they  were  ready  to 
lay  down  their  livee, — that  inspiring  belief  which  raised  them 
from  the  depths  of  despondency,  and  transformed  them  from 
timid  fugitives  to  courageous  heralds,  going  forth  to  confront 
and  conquer  all  opposition, — to  explain  this  belief,  if  it  was  not 
founded  on  fact,  is  a  tough  problem  for  skepticism  to  solve.  The 
Apo«tle  Paul,  who  was  converted  in  the  year  35,  about  five  years 
after  the  crucifixion;  who,  three  years  later,  spent  a  fortnight  with 
Peter  at  Jerusalem;  •  who  was  conversant  at  the  time  with  the  tea- 
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timony  given  by  the  Apostles,  presents  in  detail  the  suocessiye  ] 
manifestationsofJesns  to  them  and  to  the  other  disciples;  in  one  ' 
instance,  to  Ave  hundred  at  once.*    These  interviews  were  a    ■ 
definite  number ;  they  began  at  a  certain  time,  they  ceased  alto-    ' 
gether  at  a  certain  time.   This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  all  the  other  phenomena  which  no  candid  skeptic  will  deny 
to  have  entered  into  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  on  this  sub- 
ject, excludes  the  theory  of  hallucination.    Moreover,  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  in 
order  to  render  self-delusion  i>ossible  on  their  part  were  wholly 
wanting.    They  were  mourning  as  for  a  lost  cause.    Nothing 
but  an  objective  event  of  the  most  impressive  character  could 
have  revived  their  spirit,  and  produced  that  revulsion  of  feeling 
out  of  which  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian 
religion  sprang,  t 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  often 
drawn  from  the  fabulous  miracles  which  abound  in  the  records 
of  pagan  antiquity,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  objec- 
tion is  plausible,  but  it  is  fallacious  in  logic,  and  is  based  on  a 
superficial  resemblance.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  for  a 
higher  end  5  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  revelation.  They  mark 
the  opening  epochs  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d 
on  earth.  For  the  difl^sion  of  that  kingdom  they  are  not  re- 
quired. Again,  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were  not  wrought  in 
coincidence  with  a  prevailing  system,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
it ;  they  had  not  the  enthusiasm  of  believers,  and  their  already 
established  faith  behind  them.  They  created  that  faithj  theif 
kindled  that  enthusiasm.  This  is  a  most  significant  difference. 
Moreover,  the  temptations  to  fraud  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles  are  such  as  had  no  place  when  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  qualifications  of  the 
witnesses  to  mediaeval  and  patristic  marvels  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  to  those  possessed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Any 
one  may  see  this  who  wUl  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  contem- 
porary lives  of  Saint  Francis.  Once  more,  the  Gospel  miracles 
were  none  of  them  merely  tentative.  There  were  not  a  few 
instances  of  miraculous  cure  connected  with  numerous  failures^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jansenist  mirades,  referred  to  by  Hume. 

•LCor.  XV.  1-8. 

tFor  a  more  detailed  disenssion  of  the  credibility  of  the  miiaolet,  see    J 
my  article  in  the  "  Princeton  Review/'  Jan.,  1881.  J 
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Had  this  been  the  fact,  vigilant  enemies  would  have  blazoned  it 
abroad  at  once.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  grotcsqne  character  of  the 
eodeidagtical  miracles  as  a  class,  in  componson  with  the  dignity 
of  those  narrated  in  the  Gospels  j  nor  do  I  touch  on  other  points 
of  flifspftrity  which  put  credulous  chroniclers  of  antiquity  and  of 
tl]  ^^  Ages  in  an  utterly  diverse  category  as  regards  trust- 

wi...:..«  ;>s  from  that  held  by  the  founders  and  first  teachers  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  miracles  without  specially  con- 
sidenng  the  ori^  of  the  Gtospels,  That  we  have  in  these  narra- 
tive the  testimony  substantially,  to  say  the  least,  as  it  was  given 
by  the  Apostles,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt.  To  begin 
with  tiie  manuscripts.  The  allegation  that  because  we  have  not 
the  original  documents  we  do  not  know  whether  the  copies  extant 
are  not  &lsified,  can  only  come  from  sheer  ignorance.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  account  for  the  agreement  of  the  manuscripts  which 
exist,  including  the  most  ancient  Uncials, — to  make  no  account 
here  of  the  minor  diversities  which  give  occasion  for  textual 
criticism, — without  concluding  that  they  correspond  to  the 
original  compositions,  and  to  the  copies  in  use  in  the  life-time 
of  the  authors  •  It  is  a  sufacient  answer  to  illiterate  objections 
of  this  sort  that  we  have  better  proofs  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Oospels  than  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  in  use 
by  numerous  widely  scattered  societies.  These  could  not  have 
conspired,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  to  corrupt  the  text  They 
appeared  in  early  translations,  as  the  Peshito,  or  Syrian,  and  the 
Old  Italic,  the  basis,  in  part,  of  the  Vulgate,  They  are  quoted  by 
a  body  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  authors  in  the  East  and  West.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  if  one  questions  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels, 
he  ought  never  to  quote  a  line  of  Homer,  no  complete  manuscript 
of  whom  is  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.  He  ought  never 
to  cite  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Plato,  or  any  other  heathen  sage.  In 
truth^  he  should  never  refer  to  ancient  history,  for  the  bulk  of 
our  information  respecting  it  is  derived  directly  from  ancient 
writers,  whose  autograph  manuscripts  perished  long  ago,  and 
were  documents  concerning  which  we  have  generally  far  leas 
endenee  than  we  have  respecting  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament 

*  For  the  proof  in  deUU,  eee  Norton's  "  Genuineness  of  the  GospelSp'' 
m  my  artiisle,  ^*  How  tiie  New  Teatament  caioe  down  to  ub,^  121  **  Bczibiidi^i 
MoolblXi'*  February,  ISSl. 
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As  to  the  anthorsliip  of  the  Gospels,  I  will  state  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  outcome  of  sonnd  and  impartial  critical  study.  The 
second  Gospel,  which  many  now  think  to  have  been  tiie  first 
written,  is  the  work  of  Mark,  who  was  for  a  time  a  companion  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  and,  perhaps,  has  transferred  some  part  of 
that  Apostle's  vivacity  to  his  pages.  On  the  ground  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  contents  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  some  have  con- 
tended that  not  quite  all  of  the  second  Gospel  in  its  present  form 
emanated  from  Mark,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  matter  was,  at  an 
early  day,  added  by  some  other  hand.  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
this  opinion.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  proto-Mark  in  antiquity. 
The  second  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  were  written  by  a  Gen- 
tile Christian,  who  journeyed  for  a  time  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  whose  affirmation  that  he  had  gathered  his  knowledge  of  the 
words  and  actions  of  Christ  from  eye-witnesses,  is  entitled  to  full 
credit.  The  first  Gospel  is  ascribed  to  Matthew  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  without  dissent,  although  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  it  is  thought  now 
to  have  received  some  additional  matter  from  the  early  disciple, 
whoever  he  was,  who  transferred  it  into  Greek.  It  existed  in 
Greek  at  the  date  when  it  is  spoken  of  by  Papias,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Apostle  John.  There  is  internal  evidence  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  of  a  most  convincing  character,  that  these  three 
Gospels  existed  in  their  present  form  about  A.  D.  70,  or  when 
some  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  multitude  whom  they  had  taught, 
were  still  living.  The  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has 
been  of  late  persistently,  but,  as  I  think,  unsuccessfully  assailed. 
If  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  supposition  of  its 
genuineness,  there  are  far  greater  difficulties  attending  the  opi>o- 
site  hypothesis.  Only  one  fact  belonging  to  the  external  evi- 
dence may  here  be  given.  Irensus,  a  man  of  unquestioned  pro- 
bity. Bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  by 
whom,  as  by  all  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
received  witiiout  doubt  or  question,  had  personally  known  in  the 
East  the  Martyr  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  had  heard 
him  describe  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Apostle  John, 
whom  Polycarp  had  personally  known  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
Apostle  spent  his  closing  years.  It  is  morally  impossible  that 
IrensBus  received  a  Gospel  as  from  John  which  Polycarp  knew  ' 
nothing  of,  or  that  Polycarp  could  have  been  mistaken  on  a  J 
point  like  this.  I 
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When  all  the  literaary  evidence  is  scanned^  and  all  the  collateral 
proofs  weighed,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  we  have  presented  to 
us  in  the  Gk)spels  the  story  which  the  Apostles  told  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus.  In  these  in- 
artificial  narratives  the  testimony  of  the  original  Disciples  is 
fairly  laid  before  us. 

The  question  recurs^  are  the  Apostles  to  be  believed  T  If  not, 
shall  we  say  that  they  are  knaves,  or  that  they  are  fools  t  The 
idea  of  their  being  knaves  who  were  so  anxious  to  become  *'  the 
ldE»X)nring  of  all  things^  that  they  made  up  a  lie — ^made  up 
a  lie  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  for  it — this  idea  is  happily  obso- 
lete. But  were  they  fools  t  Were  they  half -crazed  enthusiasts 
who  imagined  that  they  saw  such -things  as  the  cure  of  the  leper, 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  stopping  of  the  bier  at 
^ain,  and  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Widow's  son,  when 

such  things  occurred  f    Did  Je^us,  then,  who  is  lauded  as  a 

at  reformer,  as  one  who  knew  human  nature,  a  teacher  of  pre- 
lent  wisdom,  select  a  band  of  fools  for  his  chosen  companions, 
to  make  up  his  family  t  And  did  he  choose  them  for  the  express 
>ose  of  observing  what  He  should  say  and  do,  that  they  might 

forth  and  relate  it  to  others  t  In  what  light  does  this  theory 
place  Christ  t  Turn  to  the  narratives :  were  there  ever  stronger 
marks  of  truth T  Artless,  with  no  effort  to  parry  objections,  or 
anticipato  cavils,  the  manner  of  the  writers  is  that  of  honest  men. 
The  narrative  given  by  the  Apostles  is  objective ;  they  are  taken 
up  in  the  subject  matter;  they  are  oblivious  of  the  bearing  of 
what  they  relate  on  their  own  repute;  they  tell  their  own  faults, 
their  0¥m  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  their  cowardice,  treachery, 
desertion.  They  set  down  the  shai'p  rebukes  which  they  received 
from  his  lips.  There  is  no  effort  at  concealment,  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  exaggeration.  There  are  none  of  the  exclamations  of 
wntider^  none  of  the  expletives  and  asseverations  which  belong  to 
If  ■  testimony.    All  is  simple,  unadorned,  marked  with  the 

fii...^.o,,Lkable  signs  of  truthfulness.  These  are  witnesses  before 
whose  eyes  great  and  wonderful  things  have  passed, — so  great  and 
ti^  ^  >rl  that  in  the  presence  of  them  all  personal  considerations 
fii  out  of  sight.    If  the  portrait  which  they  incidentally  pre- 

sent of  Jesus  in  his  transcendent  purity  and  goodness — ^a  portrait 

which  Divine  authorit}%  and  power  above  that  of  men,  are 
igely  yet  inseparably  mingled  with  human  meekness  and 

apathy — does  not  correspond  to  a  reality  which  they  had  seen 
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and  known,  then  who  gave  to  these  nnpracticed  anthors,  to  these 
apostolic  witnesses,  destitute  of  artistic  skiU,  the  abili^  to  pro- 
duce such  a  marvelous  creation  of  fancy!  If  this  be,  indeed, 
their  creation,  let  us  worship  them ! 

7.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  objection  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Gospels  from  alleged  discrepancies  t  The  first  thing  to  be 
said  is  that  the  objection  is  irrelevant  Discrepancies  and  in- 
accuracies belong  to  almost  all  testimony.  On  the  principle  that 
a  witness  or  an  author  is  to  be  discredited  if  he  fails  of  accuracy 
in  all  particulars,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  anything. 
Courts  of  law  would  have  to  be  shut  up.  All  books  of  history, 
including  narratives  written  from  personal  observation, — much 
more,  such  as  are  based  on  them, —  would  be  worthless.  Paley, 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity  in  the  last  century, 
justly  says :  ^*I  know  not  a  more  rash  or  unphilosophical  conduct 
of  the  understanding  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a  story,  by 
reason  of  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
related.  The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substanti&l 
truth  under  circumstantial  variety.  This  is  what  the  daOy  ex- 
perience of  courts  of  justice  teaches.  When  accounts  of  a  trans* 
action  come  from  the  mouths  of  different  witnesses^  it  is  seldom 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  pick  out  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies 
between  them.  These  inconsistencies  are  studiously  displayed  by 
an  adverse  pleader,  but  oftentimes  with  little  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  On  the  contrary^  a  close  and  minute  agree- 
ment induces  the  suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud.^  Contem- 
porary historians^  although  honest  and  painstaking,  usually  fail 
to  accord  with  one  anoth^  in  some  particulars  of  the  narrative. 
They  may  differ  as  regards  quite  important  drcumstancea,  and 
yet  their  general  credibility  not  .be  shaken.  The  accounts  of  the 
Bflsassination  of  Julius  C^sar  contain  numerous  discrepancies  i  so 
it  is  with  the  ancient  narratives  of  the  murder  of  Cicero.  Yet 
CsBsar  and  Cicero  were  killed,  and  the  main  circumstances  can 
be  well  ascertained,  and  even  minor  particulars  arrived  at,  by  a 
comparison  of  authorities.  Some  maintain  that  Colonel  Prescott 
commanded  at  Bunker  HiU  ^  others  that  Greneral  Putnam  was  in 
the  chief  command.  However  the  question  may  be  determined, 
or  if  it  cannot  be  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  oonflicft 
occurred  there,  and  no  doubt  as  to  the  essential  facts.  Macanlay^ 
history  of  England  is  not  made  worthless  because  be  confounded 
William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  with  George  Penn,  the  pardon-broksr* 
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Where  Tariations  occur  in  testimony,  or  inaccuracioB  in  any 
angle  witness  or  reporter,  the  only  question  is  whether  they  are 
el  such  a  nmnber  and  character  as  to  destroy  the  general  trnst- 
wcirthinesa  of  the  narrators,  and  to  cast  donbt  on  the  substantial 
oontenta  of  their  tale.  If  not^  they  may  furnish  material  for  a 
pettifogger  to  deal  with,  but  they  wiU  have  no  weight  with  a 
diseeming  judge  or  an  intelligent  critic. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  Evangelists,  we  shall  find 
that  their  general,  credibility  is  rather  confirmed  than  weakened 
by  the  blemishes  alleged  to  exist  in  their  narratives.  It  is  true 
that  Strauss  and  critics  of  that  stamp  have  tried  to  break  down 
i^  testimony  by  making  a  parade  of  verbal  differences,  and  by 
^^■posing  a  clause  taken  from  one  author  against  a  clause  picked 
oitt  of  another*  It  is  true  of  Stranss,  as  of  many  others,  that  he 
reasons  often  in  a  circle,  impeaching  one  author  on  accoimt  of 
the  statement  of  another  whom  he  likewise  impeaches.  The 
method,  as  thus  pursued,  is  a  sophistical  one,  and  is  parallel  to 
iikstAQeeB  of  artificial  harmonizing  which  well  meaning  but 
iU-jadging  defenders  of  the  Gospels  have  sometimes  resorted  to 
in  order  to  remove  real  or  apparent  inconsistencies.  Our  histo- 
rian, Mr.  Prescott,  began  to  read  Strauss,  but  soon  laid  aside  the 
book  on  account  of  the  false  and  unfair  method  which  marks 
the  discussion, — a  method  subversive  of  the  canons  of  sound 
lustxmcal  criticism 

Whatever  opinion  is  entertained  on  the  question  whether  the 
narrations  in  the  Gospel  histories  admit  of  being  reconciled  in 
all  particulars, — a  question  on  which  Christian  scholars  are  still 
divided, — it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  in  numerous  instances 
where  it  has  been  pretended  that  contradictions  exist,  this 
opinion  is  erroneous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  books 
mee  not  formal  histories.  They  are  memoirs.  There  is  no  aim 
at  completeness.  They  are  not  from  the  pen  of  expert  writers. 
Cireumstances,  even  very  important  facts,  may  be  left  out  of  one 
and  recorded  by  another*  In  narratives  of  this  character, 
nbether  oral  or  written,  there  is  often  an  appearance  of  inoon- 
sigteney  where  some  additional  circumstance  not  introduced 
would  at  once  dispel  this  appearance.  One  has  only  to  observe 
the  narratives  of  daily  occurrences  as  they  are  given  by  one's 
frianda  who  are  possessed  of  an  average  degree  of  accuracy,  to 
diaeeni  the  &llacy  and  unfairness  of  much  of  the  adverse 
enticism  of  the  Gospels,    But,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  if  no 
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single  transaction  were  described  by  any  two  Evangelists,  either 
in  precise  agreement  with  one  another,  or  in  precise  correspond- 
ence to  the  facts,  no  inference  could  be  drawn  against  the  sub- 
stantial truthfulness  of  their  narratives.  The  fact  would  comx>eI 
a  modification  of  a  conception  of  inspiration  which  many  enter- 
tain, but  would  leave  the  essential  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  his 
miracles  and  resurrection  included,  untouched. 

8.  We  leave  the  Gospel  history  to  glance  at  Christianity  on 
the  doctrinal  side.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  redemption. 
It  rests  on  the  presupposition  of  Theism,  and  stands  or  falls 
with  it  The  being  of  God  being  acknowledged,  the  one  jwstu- 
late  of  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  sin.  In  afitening  that  sin 
is  a  dominating  principle,  or  in  declaring  the  general  sinfulness 
of  mankind,  the  Gospel  brings  forward  a  truth  made  evident  by 
the  individual's  personal  consciousness  and  observation,  implied 
in  the  laws,  customs,  languages,  and  literature  of  the  world,  and 
manifested  in  the  entire  history  of  the  race.  Christianity  does 
not  create  moral  eviL  On  this  subject  of  human  wickedness  it  does 
nothing  more  than  reiterate  what  the  foremost  of  heathen  poets 
and  philosophers  have  united  in  asserting.  Seneca  is  as  severe 
in  the  accusation  which  he  brings  against  mankind  as  Paul, 
though  the  Stoic's  moral  abhorrence  of  the  guilt  which  he 
denounces  is  less  intense.  Those  who  find  fault  with  Christian 
teaching  seldom  avoid  implying  a  prevalence  of  sin  which  they 
will  not  consent  explicitly  to  allow.  We  hear  them  call  slavery 
"  a  hideous  crime,''  the  sum  of  abominations.  But  slavery,  up  to 
a  recent  day,  has  existed  almost  everywhere,  and  in  all  ages. 
The  class  of  oppressors  who  are  directly  responsible  for  it  have 
been  strong  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  hold  their  victims 
in  subjection.  It  has  commonly  been  true  that  the  slave  has 
been  ready,  at  any  time,  to  take,  when  he  could,  the  position  of 
a  master.  Mankind,  then,  have  been  engaged,  from  the  dawn  of 
history,  in  the  perpetration  of  what  is  termed  a  hideous  crime. 
Wars  of  conquest  are  denounced  as  flagrantly  wicked.  But  war 
has  been  the  great  business  of  the  race,  and  no  homage,  no  hon- 
ors, no  rewards  have  been  so  great  as  those  bestowed  on  the  con- 
queror. What  are  generally  deemed  the  purest  religions  are 
charged  with  having  incorporated  into  their  sacred  books,  their 
creed  and  rites,  features  indicative  of  the  direst  cruelty.  What 
must  be  the  moral  condition  of  a  race  whose  theology  and  wor- 
ship are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  cruel  and  vindictive  passionsf 
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Christianity  broaebes  no  new  doctrine  when  it  teaches  that  moral 
imworthiness  belongs,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  men  in 
oammon  j  that  evil-doing  is  the  habit  of  the  race,  though  respon- 
pi»  nd  guilt  are  personal    If  there  be  a  mystery  in  the  uni- 

Rre  /  of  sin,  viewed  in  connection  with  personal  agency  as  its 

necessary  source,  and  the  condition,  sine  qtid  non^  of  its  guilt,  it 
is  not  a  mystery  which  the  Gospel  originates.    It  inheres  in  the 
fact^f  which  are  aa  patient  to  the  enlightened  heathen  as  to  the 
Christian,  and  stare  every  man  in  the  face.     Christianity  brings 
out  in  a  clear  light  the  identity  of  sin  as  a  principle,  although  Sto- 
icism was  not  blind  to  this  truth.     Unrighteous  anger  is  not  liter* 
Uly  murder  j  but  it  is,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  same  evil  which  in 
Rtturder  appears  full-grown.    It  is  murder  in  the  germ.    Ambition 
is  not  avarice;  but  both  are  alike   selfish.     Take  what  specific 
ghrm  it  may,  sin  is  a  violation  of  righteous  law,  a  disregard  of 
Hghtfol  authority,  a  preference  of  a  narrow  interest  to  the  uni- 
versal good.    All  moral  obligations  are  so  bound  together  that 
he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  gidlty  of  all.    Law  is  one,  and 
Love  is  one,  and  Love  is  the  Law.     Christianity,  as  it  recognizes 
the  love  of  God  as  the  first  and  supreme  duty,  traces  all  special 
forms  of  excessive  self-love  and  evil-doing  to  the  separation  of 
man  from  communion  with  God.     Here  is  the  fans  et  origo  mo- 
^»rum^   In  the  void  created  in  the  human  soul  by  the  renunciation 
Bod  loss  of  God,  all  idolatries  have  their  origin  ;  not  merely  the 
worship  of  deities  devised  by  the  imagination,  but  the  idolatry 
mi  the  world — the  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  power,  fame, 
B^^th*    Ethics  has  the  springs  of  its  life  in  religion.    Morality, 
divon*.ed  from  religion,  is  a  phmt  cut  off  from  its  root    It  may 
retain  its  freshness  and  fragrance  for  a  time,  but  in  time  it  with- 
ers and  perishes     This  idea  of  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
man  as  having  their  living  source  in  man's  fellowship  with  God, 
in  whom  he  lives,  is  one  pervading  idea  of  the  Bible.    It  is  a 
vital  bcmd  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.    It  makes 
^'      '      r,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  worshipers  of  Grod  in 
^i-  Ime,  even  when  their  ethical  development  was  as  crude 

■nd  imperfect  as  their  agriculture  or  architecture,  of  one  com- 
pany with  John  and  Paul  and  the  holiest  of  Christian  saints. 
Christianity  has  no  hope  for  mankind,  whether  as  individuals  or 
communities,  except  in  the  return  of  mankind  to  God,  It  looks 
on  men  who  stand  in  no  relation  of  affectionate  loyalty  to  God 
afi  wasting  their  substance  in  a  far  country,  and  sunmions  them 
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back  to  the  Father's  house.    Christiamty  is  for  sinners.    "  ITn 
that  are  whole  need  no  physician,*'     He  who  will  thick  earn' 
enongh  to  grasps  in  its  full  reality,  the  fact  of  sin,  is  prepared  at 
least  to  understand  Christianity, 

Gonununion  with  Qod  is  mediated  and  restored  through 
Jesns  Christ,  He  is  sent  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He  came 
not  to  fnlminate  a  deserved  sentence  of  condemnation ;  He  cai 
not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the  world.  His  function  is  to  b: 
down  walls  of  separation,  the  separation  of  men  from  eaeh  othi 
the  alienation  of  mankind  from  God.  No  work  so  sublime 
ever  undertaken  on  the  earth.  It  is  to  form  a  universal  society, 
the  bond  of  which  is  Love.  It  is  to  organize  a  spiritual  com. 
munity,  embracing  the  race  of  man,  and  having  its  center  in 
Himself ;  a  society  to  be  trained  for  a  future  and  perfect  devel- 
opment of  hximan  nature  in  an  immortal  state.  He  who  is  to 
effect  the  reunion  of  man  to  God  is  himself  tbe  Son  of  God  as 
well  as  ^e  Son  of  Man.  There  is  a  mysterious  community  of 
being  with  the  Father,  an  inscrutable  derivation  distinct  from 
that  of  all  creaturely  existences,  of  which  the  human  relation  of 
sonship  is  to  finite  apprehension  the  most  expressive  sjrmboL 
There  is  an  incarnation,  a  great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  That  nature 
of  the  Deity  which  is  caUed  in  the  technical  language  of  theology 
the  Trinity,  is  a  mysterious  truth.  That  is,  it  is  a  truth  with 
regard  to  which  we  know  that  it  is,  also  to  a  certain  extent  what 
it  is,  but  not  how  it  is.  We  know  that  a  plant  grows  from  the 
seed  J  we  know  that  it  grows,  but  very  imperfectly  how  it  grows. 
We  know  that  bodies  attract  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  square  of  their  distances.  We  know  that  a  result  takes 
place,  but  not  in  the  least  ho%tf  it  takes  place:  '* attraction" 
is  a  figure  of  speech*  80  of  the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  and 
of  a  thousand  other  things.  80  true  is  it  that  omne  ezii  in 
mysterium.  We  may  know  that  two  attributes  co-exist  in  an 
entity,  but  hot(f  they  do  or  can  we  may  be  ignorant,  A  mysteri- 
ous truth  may  be  clear  in  its  practical  relations.  It  is  thus  with 
the  divine  songhip  of  Christ.  Endowed  with  all  human  sensv 
biHties,  exposed  to  temptation,  He  devotes  Himself,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  task  of  bearing  witness  for  Him,  and 
with  an  absorbing  sympathy  to  the  work  of  bringing  men  to  re- 
pentance. In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  His  love  to  God  and 
mau,  though  always  without  flaw,  is  developed,  in  the  experi* 
ences  of  life  and  of  death,  to  an  absolute  perfection.    On  the 
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lie  partakes  of  death,  the  wages  of  sin,  and  through  the 
absolute  self -devotion  of  sympathy  attains  to  such  a  living  ap- 
prehension of  man's  guilt  and  ill-desert,  and  of  the  condemnation 
of  sin  felt  in  the  divine  mind,  that  through  the  cross  the  com- 
mnnion  between  Him,  and  between  mankind  as  represented  in 
Him,  and  the  holy  and  loving  Gi>d  reaches  its  consummation. 
It  is  a  communion  in  which  there  is  a  full,  intelligent  sanction, 
cm  man's  side,  of  the  justice  of  God  in  the  penal  allotment  of 
death,  and  in  His  righteous  displeasure  at  sin.  Thus  in  Christ, 
m  a  center,  communion  between  God  and  man  was  restored.  In 
the  case  of  aU  who  enter  into  the  work  of  Christ  with  sympathy, 
which  is  a  work  done  not  for  Himself  but  for  his  fellow-men^ 
th^re  is  a  guaranty  that  pardon  will  not  be  mistaken  for  indul- 
gence. There  is  a  guaranty  that  from  Him  will  go  forth  upon 
tho€»e  who  give  up  their  isolated  individuality,  and  seek  for  a  new 
life  in  fellowship  with  Him,  an  influence  adequate  not  only  to 
implant  and  sustain  a  ftU^  allegiance  to  God,  but  to  infuse  iuto 
CO  R  a  sense  of  His  holy  anger  at  sin,  as  vivid  as  if  they 

ha  I  selves  been  visited  with  the  punishment  due  to  their 

sins.  It  is  not  strange  if  there  should  be  questions  respecting 
the  Atonement  which  neither  man  nor  angel  can  answer*  To 
say  that  the  Atonement  makes  Gkwi  placable  is  false.  "He 
m  loved  the  world,^'  etc.  It  is  no  bribe  to  an  unmerciful 
judge.  It  is  not  a  commercial  transaction,  a  price  paid  for 
a  dispensation  of  pardon.  It  is  a  substitute  for  punishment^ 
embraiciDg  in  it  certain  elements  of  punishment  itself,  and  doing 
far  the  satisfaction  of  God^a  own  feeling,  for  the  moral  order 
disturbed  by  the  violation  of  law,  and  thus  for  the  protection  of 
aothoritj*  and  the  prevention  of  transgressions  in  the  future,  a 
work  like  that  which  the  infliction  of  the  curse  threatened  by 
oouddence  and  the  law  would  fulfilL  As  to  the  vicarious  feature 
^ff  tlie  Atonement,  its  analogies  are  seen  whoever  we  look, — in 
^^pbiili^  and  the  succession  of  generations,  in  the  entailment  of 
erils  and  blessings,  and  even  in  materia  nature  all  aroimd  us 
where  life  springs  out  of  death.  **  Except  a  com  of  whe^t  fall 
into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone.^  The  call  for  an  unconditioned 
ibsolntion,  with  no  correlated  work  for  the  manifestation  and 
vindication  of  justice,  is  not  a  call  that  comes  up  from  the  human 
soul  when  it  is  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  Crim- 
mals,  when  their  consciences  have  been  aroused,  and  they  have 
been  stniek  with  the  iniquity  of  their  deeds,  have  preferred  t» 
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suffer  the  penalty.  When  a  terrible  crime  is  committed^  which 
spreads  grief  and  dismay  through  a  nation,  men  demand,  if  the 
perpetrator  was  sane  and  responsible,  that  the  penalty  should  be 
inflicted  in  its  full  severity.  This  demand  springs  not  merely  or 
chiefly  from  a  regard  for  public  safety  5  it  is  the  voice  of  nature 
asserting  an  eternal  fltness  of  things.  Who  dare  say,  then,  that 
if  sin  is  remitted,  if  the  transgressor  is  approached  with  offers  of 
forgiveness,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  corresponding  revela- 
tion of  the  sanctities  of  justice  t  Who  dare  say  that  the  process 
of  reconciliation  ought  not  to  include  something  of  the  nature  of 
expiation  t  It  is  easy  to  caricature  these  things.  It  is  easy  to 
paint  the  righteous  anger  of  God  against  evil-doing  as  a  personal 
feeling,  a  passion,  instead  of  the  holy,  impersonal  sentiment  of 
conscience.  It  is  easy  to  represent  the  Atonement  as  suffering 
imposed  on  the  innocent  One,  when  it  was  suffering  voluntarily 
assumed  and  endured  by  Him.  There  is  no  element  in  the 
Atonement  which  may  not  be  distorted  by  ignorance  or  by  prej- 
udice. Against  all  theoretical  objections,  there  is  the  fact  that 
millions  of  human  beings  have  found  in  it  a  reconciliation  to  Gt)d 
in  which  nothing  of  His  fatherly  character  is  obscured,  while  the 
perception  of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  sin  has  been  increasingly 
deepened  instead  of  being  dulled. 

By  the  moral  victory  achieved  on  the  cross  there  was  a  libera- 
tion from  death.  When  sin  was  expelled  from  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  the  Representative  of  mankind,  who  thereby  stored 
up  in  Himself  a  potency  of  spiritual  life,  of  holiness  and  good- 
ness, for  the  race  of  which  he  was  the  head,  or  the  second  Adam, 
the  resurrection  was  a  normal  consequence.  Set  free  from  the 
limitations  of  space  and  time,  while  retaining  all  human  sym- 
pathies and  the  fruits  of  a  human  experience  perfected  on  the 
cross.  He  can  act  from  the  spiritual  sphere  with  a  more  wide-spread 
efficiency.  He  is  the  herald,  the  type,  the  author  of  a  perfected 
humanity.  The  kingdom  of  God,  in  consequence  of  the  glorifled 
form  of  being  which  belongs  to  its  Head,  attains  to  its  universal 
form,  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free, 
male  nor  female,  and  in  which  neither  to  Jerusalem  nor  Mount 
Q^rizim  is  it  needful  to  resort  for  the  worship  of  the  Father. 
How  sublime  is  the  progress  of  that  kingdom!  We  can  trace  it 
back  to  the  remote  age  when  a  single  nomad  chief,  having  a  liv-  , 
ing  faith  in  the  true  God,  broke  away  from  his  home  and  kindred,  J 
and  wandered  over  the  hiUs  of  Palestine.    We  can  look  on  it  j 


majij  centuries  later,  when  it  was  threatened  with  complete 
destruction  by  colossal  empires  on  its  borders^  when  its  narrow 
strip  of  territory  was  trampled  down  by  their  invading  armies, 
when  its  people  were  deported  in  a  mass  to  foreign  lands  to  serve 
heathen  masters,  when  it  seemed  on  the  verge  of  utter  extinction, 
hut  when,  even  in  the  darkest  hours,  its  prophets  proclaimed  that 
it  would  TiBfi  from  the  dust  and  would  overspread  the  whole 
t^arth.  We  behold  it  in  the  final  stage  of  its  development,  when 
the  predicted  King,  with  only  a  handful  of  Galilean  peasants  for 
his  followers,  declared  that  against  it  the  powers  of  Hades — the 
powers  of  death  and  destruction  which  swallow  up  everything 
earthly —  should  never  prevail.  We  observe  the  kingdom  grow- 
ing as  from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  diffusing  its  power  as  leaven 
hidden  in  measures  of  meal,  traveling  from  land  to  land^  sup- 
planting ancient  religions,  surviving,  in  full  vigor,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations.  We  open  the  New  Testament  and  find  that  "  it 
broatheB  in  every  page  boundless  hope  for  the  future,  together 
with  the  charity  which  Ls  the  source  of  social  effort,  and  with  the 
faith  which  carries  each  man  beyond  the  sensual  objects  of  his 
own  short,  life.  And  it  closes  with  that  splendid  vision  of  the 
consummation  of  all  Christian  effort  in  the  perfect  reign  of  GkKl 
on  earth,  from  which  folly  attempts  to  cast,  like  an  astrol- 
oger, the  horoscope  of  nations;  but  which  is  in  truth  the  last 
voice  of  Christianity,  as  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  commits  itself  to  the  dark  and  dangerous  tide  of 
htinmn  affairs,  breaking  forth  in  the  assurance  of  final  victory,'* 
Where,  save  in  Christianity,  is  there  a  prospect  of  a  grand  and 
inspiring  future  for  man  on  earth  f  Where  else  is  an  antidote  t/O 
the  pessimism  which  creeps  into  the  modern  mind  when  it  turns 
away  from  Christian  Revelation  t  What  is  there  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  in  HUno  or  Agnostic  anticipations  of  an  approaching 
resolution  of  all  things  into  chaos,  to  be  followed  by  new  cycles 
of  development  in  endless  and  aimless  succession  t  Say  not  that 
)  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  explained  by  a  "  Semitic  genius  for 
^notheismJ^  It  is  a  historical  blunder.  Wbat  was  the  mono* 
thdsm  of  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian,  and  Phenician,  of  the 
devotee  of  Baal,  of  Astarte,  of  Moloch  T  And  Mohammedanism 
was  the  old  Abrahamic  theism^  partly  inherited  and  partly 
caught  up  from  Judaism  and  a  degenerate  Christianity,  Hebrew 
monotheism  was  no  result  of  mere  natural  instinct ;  it  won  for 
itself  a  footing  and  a  permanent  life  only  through  arduoua 
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conflict  with  tendencies  to  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  native 
Semitic  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the  nnspeakable  abominations 
of  the  Chaldean  ritnal,  which  were  escaped  by  Abraham  when  he 
left  his  father,  who  even  then  had  began  ''to  worship  other 
gods.''  The  proposed  offering  up  of  Isaac  was  not  unlikely  the 
tnming-point  where  he  cast  behind  him  the  idea  of  immolating 
hnman  victims  on  the  altar,  one  of  the  horrible  features  of 
worship  in  Babylon  and  Tyre. 

There  ought  to  be  no  need  of  contending  for  the  reasonable* 
ness  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gk>d  upon  the  human  soul.  With  the  idea  of  a  divine  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men  heathen  antiquity  found  no  difficidty. 
The  analogies  of  a  quickening,  elevating,  renovating  power, 
superadded  to  definite  instruction,  and  going  forth  from  person 
to  person,  are  familiar.  Inquiries  into  the  relation  of  the  Spirits 
influence  to  the  free  agency  of  the  human  will  are  only  one 
branch  of  a  problem  which  belongs  as  much  to  philosophy  as  to 
theology.  They  present  no  greater  embarrassment  in  the  matter 
of  religion  thw  in  connection  with  any  other  department  of 
human  agency.  Arguments  for  fatalism,  such  as  they  are, 
sweep  over  the  entire  fleld  of  voluntary  activity.  The  consistency 
of  free-will  and  responsibility  with  the  efftcacy  of  inducements  is 
as  capable  of  vindication  when  repentance  and  conversion  are 
the  restlts  produced  as  when  it  is  tike  building  of  a  house  or  the 
marrying  (^  a  wife. 

The  Christian  conception  of  God  includes  that  which  is  posi- 
tive in  Deism  and  Pantheism,  excluding  that  which  is  negative 
and  one-sided.  Spinoza,  in  his  afiSrmations,  is  not  so  far  wrongs 
nor  is  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Over-souL"  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Deistic  and  Pantheistic  idea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Christian  idea  on  the  other,  is  the  difference  between  a 
hemisphere  and  a  globe.  For  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  teaches  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  and  His  all- 
pervading  energy,  likewise  holds  fast  to  His  transcendence. 
It  saves  thus  the  personality  of  God  and  the  free  activity  of 
man,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  religion,  religion  being  the 
communion  of  person  with  person.  Christianity,  in  distinction 
from  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  heathenism,  affirms 
creation,  and  denies  every  species  of  Dualism,  thereby  consist* 
ently  maintaining  that  Gk)d  is  an  absolute  bdng,  a  being  not  ; 
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g  on  anrthmg  beyond  Himself  for  the  realization  of  His 
tial  attribntes. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  entertain  a  more 
^exalted  notion  of  the  character  of  God  than  Christianity  presents 
in  the  fore-front  of  its  teaching,    God  is  Love.    This  is  not  the 
Asaeriion  of  the  Apostle  John  alone.    Whoever  thinks  that  Paul 
^d  not  cherish  a  similar  idea  will  disabuse  his  mind  of  this  false 
£mpresaion  by  reading  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
^OkB  Corinthians.    Such  is  the  teaching  of  Christ*    '^  The  bruised 
seed  Be  wiU  not  break,"  etc*    The  mission  of  Christ  is  founded 
<jn  the  love  and  compassion  of  God  toward  evil-doers,  toward 
^tiiose  inimical  to  Him.    The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  which 
law  and  justice  are  made  prominent  as  a  prerequisite  in  the 
^mcxral  education  of  man  for  the  Gospel  of  forgiveness,  dwell, 
miBf>f  on  the  love  of  God,    He  is  ''long-sufifering,"  *' plenteous  in 
xneray/'  feeling  toward  all  who  revere  Him  a  father's  pity  for 
iua  diildreuy  "forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin."    Never- 
Hielese,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  holy  Love  which  is 
predicated  of  God,    Love  is  of  necessity  holy*    Love  infolds  in 
itself  hatred.    It  is  impossible  to  love  one  thing  without  hating 
its  moral  opposite.    He  who  loves  the  well-being  of  men  must 
proportionately  hate  that  which  is  fatal  to  man's  well-being.    He 
who  is  benevolent  cannot  avoid  recoiling  with  abhorrence  from 
malevolence  and  selfishness.    That  love  of  right  is  spurious  the 
abrerse  side  of  which  is  not  the  detestation  of  wrong.    The 
Great    Teacher,  therefore,  in  conformity  with    prophets    and 
apostleSi  sets  forth  the  righteous  anger  of  God  against  sin — a 
displeasure  which  expresses  itself  in  the  divine  administration 
of  the  world.    This  aspect  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  His 
government  is  not  a  proper  object  for  concealment  or  apology; 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Bible,  He  is  represented  as  ten- 
derly  meeting  every  penitent,  as  giving  a  welcome  to  the  repent- 
ing soul  like  that  of  the  father  in  the  parable  to  the  Prodigal 
Son  who  **  had  wasted  his  living  among  harlots.''  *'  Though  your 
8EII8  are  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  ae  white  [as  anow.^    At  the  same 
time,  toward  the  impenitent  who  persist  in  trampling  on  sacred 
ohUgations,  obligations  which  bind  together  the  moral  system,  as 
gravitation  holds  together  the  physical,  He  presents  Himself  in 
the  ehaiBcter  of  a  Judge  who  will  **by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.^    It  is  "  indignation  and  wrafh,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
upon  evtry  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,^  but  *'  glory,  honor,  and 
vou  cxxxrv.— NO.  303*  14 
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peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good.''    WTioever  cannot  end 
this  character,  whoever  wants  an  indiscriniinate  lenity  or  indul- 
gence, or  no  divine  government  at  all,  may  as  well  turn  away  j 
Christianity  at  once.  He  will  not  be  able  to  read  a  page  in  the  N^ 
Testament  or  the  Old  with  any  satisfaction.    But  when 
tianity  points  out  the  unsparing  righteousness  of  God  in  the  i 
fliction  of  penal  evil,  it  goes  no  farther  than  the  observatioii  \ 
the  course  of  things  among  men  warrants  us  in  believing. 
see  enough  to  make  the  Christian  doctrine  credible.     There 
laws  of  character.  Habits  tend  to  irreversible  permanence.  The 
is  a  bondage  under  e\dl;  and  self -emancipation,  or  deliver 
by  any  exterior  influences,  grows  more  and  more  difficult.  Cho 
turns  into  a  chain.     Conscience  cannot  easily  shake  off  the 
sentiment  of  retribution  to  be  met  with  in  "the  nndisoove 
country.'^    On  this  subject,  Christianity  teaches,  in  the  first  pL 
that  it  is  necessary  for  any  true  or  blessed  life  that  man  shoil 
be  reconciled   and   reunited  to  Qo(L    This  is   a   fundame 
assertion;  Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  it.    In  the 
place,  Christianity  teaches  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  means  tS" 
this  end,  or  the  only  Saviour.   It  is  through  Him,  or  on  the  found 
tion  of  what  He  does  and  suffers,  that  those  who  have  no  ] 
knowledge  of  Him,  in  case  they  are  ever  brought  into  relations  j 
conscious  peace  and  fellowship  with  God,  are  delivered.  The  who 
family  of  the  redeemed  are  to  stand  in  connection  with  Him. 
Thirdly,  Christianity  teaches,  as  a  corrollary  to  the  foregoing 
proposition,  that  the  final  rejection  of  the  Saviour  by  those  to 
whom  He  is  made  known,  leaves  the  soul  without  the  hope  o! 
salvation.    It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  when  there  is  only  a|||, 
means  of  salvation,  perdition  is  the  consequence  of  a  perse veri^| 
refusal  to  avail  oneself  of  it.    Such  refusal  is  a  voluntary  act 
of  self-destruction.    Most  Christians  understand  the  New  Tes 
ment  to  predict  that  there  are  those  who  will  thus  repel 
approaches  of  mercy  and  help,  and  thus  bring  on  themselves  \ 
endless  doom, — endless  from  the  fixity  of  habit,  and  their  oi 
irrevocable  action,  yet  not  the  leas  penalty,  since  the  law  of  habit 
isitfielf  an  apparatus  not  only  of  reward,  but  of  retribution.  Therti 
have  been  some  eminent  teachers  of  Christianity  in  ancient 
in  modem  times  who  have  dissented  from  the  prevailing  inter 
tation  of  the  Scriptures.    Some  have  thought  that  eventually  \ 
attractive  power  of  Qod*s  love  in  the  Gospel  will  overcome  ^ 
the  opposition  of  the  human  wiU,  pour  light  and  warmth  iat^ 
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^Bmrkest  mind,  and  bring  to  pass  a  universal  restoration. 
^B^rs,  especially  in  later  days^  have  believed  that  intimations 
n  the  New  Testament,  coupled  with  observed  tendencies  of  sin^  | 
nstify  the  expectation  that  incorrigible  sotils  will  wear  them- 
^vee  ont^  consume  their  own  powers  of  rational  thought,  and 
>erish  out  of  being.  But  all  considerate  Christians,  be  their 
opinions  or  doubts  what  they  may,  are  bound  to  protest  with  all 
mergy  against  any  theory  of  fatalism  which  would  attribute  to  i 
lin  a  self-destroying  character.     The  Pantheism  which  makes  < 

iAl  evil  a  phase  of  good,  a  transient  phenomenon  that  elimi- 
b  itself^  is  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  essential  spirit  of  Uie 
istian  religion.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
9  evil."  Sin  is  self^propagating,  not  self-consuming.  He  who 
lures  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  final  recovery  of  all  souls  to 
loUness  and  to  God  has  no  moral  right  to  the  Christian  name  if 
ie  founds  his  hope  on  any  natural  necessity,  or  on  aught  save 
he  moral  operation  of  motives  which  exert  over  the  will  no 
Soercive  agency.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  controvert 
m  this  subject  will  be  less  heated,  and  when  a  more  eliastened  curi- 
>si^  will  exist  respecting  the  statistics  of  the  future  world  in  its 

k remote  eons. 
ks  concerns  the  problem  of  the  theodicy,  the  difficulty  pre» 
fed  to  Christian  theology  is  precisely  the  same  as  under  every 
>ther  religion  or  philosophy  in  which  the  reality  of  moral  evil  is 
iot  denied,  and  in  which  the  Power  that  rules  the  world  is  neither 
conceived  of  as  finite,  or  as  deficient  in  benevolence.  Physical 
^d  moral  evil  are  here.  We  see  and  experience  them  both. 
?hey  are  permitted  to  be  by  the  Author  of  the  universe.  The 
oaflons  why  they  are  permitted  we  are  for  the  most  part  left  to 
on jeeture*  Since  the  masterly  discussion  of  Leibnitz,  the  objec- 
ion  to  the  perfection  of  God  from  the  existence  of  physical  evil 
>r  suffering  has  been  more  seldom  heard.  On  the  supposition 
ibat  moral  evil  is  to  exist,  the  existence  of  physical  evil,  where 
ind  when  it  is  found,  may  be,  for  aught  that  anybody  can  prove 
o  the  contrary,  beneficent.  Moral  e\al  or  sin  is  purely  the  act 
iif  the  creature.  It  is  an  abuse  of  freedom.  It  is  overruled  in 
he  divine  government,  and  turned  into  an  occasion  of  multiform 
benefits  which  do  not  issue  from  its  inherent  tendencies,  and 
rere  not  designed  by  the  evil-doer.  The  question  why  it  is 
to  be  introduced  by  the  all-foreseeing  Deity  is  among  the 
lies  of  life.    But  the  objection  of  Epicurus  and  Hume  can* 
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not  logically  be  urged  against  the  divine  omnipotence.  It  can 
never  be  proved  that  the  exdnsion  of  sin  in  any  of  the  cases 
where  it  is  suffered  to  occur,  by  dint  of  divine  power  interfering 
to  prevent  it,  does  not  involve  an  incompatibility  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  can  never  be  proved  that  in  a  universe  composed  of 
rational  agents  further  divine  interposition  for  the  exclusion  of 
sin  might  not  necessarily  involve  a  degradation  of  the  Cfystem^ 
a  diminution  of  the  good  to  result  from  it,  greater  than  any 
advantages  consequent  on  such  interference.  In  other  words,  the 
permission,  not  the  causation,  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Gk)d  may  be 
the  dictate  of  supreme  wisdom.  It  is  not  a  Christian  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  two  and  two  may  be  Ave  on  some  other  planet^ 
or  that  omnipotence  can  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  simul- 
taneously, or  achieve  any  other  impossibilities.  As  long  as  this 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  evil  is  b,  possible  one,  the  impeachment 
of  the  divine  power  or  goodness  has  no  logical  foundation  to  rest 
upon.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  all  but  the  most  presumptuous 
will  be  willing  to  wait  for  light.  Meantime,  Christianity  stands 
immeasurably  above  the  ripest  heathen  philosophy  in  ascribing 
sin  to  the  self-determination  of  the  creaturely  will,  instead  of 
making  it  the  necessary  product  of  matter,  or  of  any  germ  inher- 
ent in  the  constitution  of  things. 

Protestant  Christians  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  sufficient  and 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  The  Scriptures  are 
the  umpire  in  controversies.  But  it  is  to  the  Scriptures  collect- 
ively taken  that  these  attributes  pertain.  We  cannot  open  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  or  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
apply  forthwith  a  precept  which  falls  under  the  eye  to  ourselves. 
We  cannot  select  a  verse  in  a  Psahn  and  adopt  it  without  con- 
sideration as  a  sentiment  suitable  for  a  Christian  to  cherish. 
The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  not  Christian  Scriptures. 
They  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Revelation.  The  criterion 
to  which  every  utterance,  even  of  the  most  evangelical  prophets, 
is  to  be  brought  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
This  truth  derogates  nothing  from  the  proper  dignity  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  nor  does  it  dash  with  any  reasonable  idea 
of  Inspiration.  It  is  simply  an  inference  from  the  progressive 
character  of  revelation,  on  which  I  have  before  commented.  An 
illustration  resembling  one  which  Whately  has  somewhere  pre* 
sented  may  be  of  service.    A  father  corresponds  with  an  absenfe 
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m&a  from  his  clnldhood.  The  earliest  of  these  letters  will  natrir- 
aUy  contam  injunctions  and  caunBels  adapted  to  the  situation, 
needs^  and]  temptations  peculiar  to  a  boy.  He  is  exhorted,  per- 
haps^ to  set  apart  a  definite  hour  for  play,  and  a  particular  time  for 
writing  his  letters.  He  is  enjoined  to  retire  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Particular  regulations  are  laid  down 
relative  to  his  clothing  and  his  expenses.  The  letters  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  are  composed  largely  of  roles  of  behavior,  affectdon- 
ately  yet  imperatively  urged,  and  interspersed  with  that  sort  of 
instruction  in  morals  and  religion  which  woidd  be  most  easily 
apprehended  by  an  immature  mind*  At  length  the  son  arrives 
at  the  stage  of  manhood,  and  shows  the  molding  agency  of  this 
long-continued  guidance.  Then  the  father  addresses  him  as  a 
full-grown  man,  and  communicates  to  him  in  one  final  composi- 
tion the  principles  pertaining  to  life,  duty,  and  man's  destiny, 
which  he  deems  of  the  highest  moment.  The  son  collects  £dl 
these  letters  in  a  volimie.  They  all  discover  in  different  degrees 
his  father's  character,  and  throw  light  on  the  path  of  his  duty. 
But  he  would  be  a  simpleton  if  he  referred  to  the  earliest  and 
latest  without  diserimiuation,  and  confounded  the  injunctions 
^ven  to  a  school-boy  with  the  truths  and  appeals  of  that  final 
letter.  Rather  would  he  test  everything  previous  by  the  contents 
of  this  last  communication-  The  illustration  will  mislead  if 
it  is  understood  to  imply  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
Hterally  described  as  letters  from  God  to  man.  The  point  is 
iimply  that  the  progressive  nature  of  Eevelation  renders  it 
neeesaary,  as  it  is  natural^  to  use  the  New  Testament  as  the 
touchstone  of  the  relative  completeness  and  the  continued  validity 
of  all  prior  Biblical  teaching.  It  requires  to  be  further  said  that, 
from  this  gradually  developing  nature  of  Revelation,  devotional 
expressions,  current  proverbs,  and  the  varied  expressions  of  a 
religious  and  ethical  character,  whether  verbal  or  in  the  conduct 
of  good  men,  will  bear  upon  them  traces  of  the  limit  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  at  different  epochs.  There  is  an  Old 
Testament  type  of  piety  which  is  felt  in  all  this  literature, 
"The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jeara  Christ^ 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  coupled  with  the  general 
Advance  of  physical  and  historical  investigation,  have  brought 
OQt^  in  recent  times,  in  more  distinct  reli^  what  is  called  the 
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^'hnman  side,"  or  factor,  in  the  Biblical  writings.  Scholarlj 
criticism  tendB  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  growth  in 
Hebrew  institutions  and  laws;  that  the  codes  were  kept  open, 
the  original  mbrics  being  retained;  that  legislation  was  added, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  guidance  of  prophets,  to  suit  chang- 
ing circumstances,  new  ordinances  being  looked  on  as  Mosaic  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  were  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  development  of  the  primitive  enactments. 
These  questions  are  to  be  determined  before  the  tribunal  of 
searching  and  impartial  scholarship.  But  they  involve  no  such 
peril  to  the  Christian  faith  as  they  are  often  thought  to  contain. 
The  religion  of  the  Chosen  People  is  all  within  the  covers  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  debate  is  about  the  order  of  stratification. 
The  organic  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  to  Christianity 
is  a  historical  fact  which  stands  on  indisputable  proof,  and 
is  altogether  independent  of  these  critical  inquiries,  however 
important  in  their  place  they  may  be.  Of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole,  it  is  tn^ie  that  the  more  they  are  studied  in  the  light  of 
modem  science  and  learning,  the  more  striking  is  felt  to  be  the 
Apostle's  declaration :  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
that  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  men.*'  The  power 
remains.  The  treasure  is  more  evident  from  the  homely  casket 
which  surrounds  it.  Traditional  formulas  relative  to  Inspiration 
may  undergo  modification ;  they  are  not  an  integral  element  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  belong  to  the  attempts  of  scientifio 
thought  to  define  it.  The  great  Protestant  principle  of  the  nor- 
mal authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  teacher  of  religion  and  morals 
remains  intact.  What  Christianity  is  can  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained from  the  Scriptures,  and  nowhere  else.  The  marks  of 
inspiration  are  stamped  even  on  parts  of  Scripture  which  pre- 
cede contemporary  authorship  and  testimony — the  one  main 
criterion  of  historical  proof.  The  attempted  "  reconciliations '^  of 
Genesis  and  science  may  not  be  happy,  either  as  expositions  of  sci- 
ence or  interpretations  of  literature ;  but  the  sublime  cosmogony 
which  stands  at  the  threshhold  of  the  Bible,  the  moment  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  ancient  Semitic  traditions  or  legends,  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  or  Phenician,  with  which  it  has  features  in  common,  is 
perceived  to  be  immeasurably  elevated  above  them.  How  came 
polytheism  and  dualism  to  be  excluded  here  and  not  elsewhere  t  | 
How  did  the  pure  theism,  with  its  doctrine  of  a  Creator  of  man  in  J 
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image,  of  sin  as  man^s  free  act,  of  goiltbrmging  shame,  of 
ty  and  crime  as  flowiag  from  practical  atheism, — how  did 
thiii  mass  of  religioasand  moral  truth,  truth  recognized  throughout 
th^*  ^*  '  ^  md  at  the  fouudatiou  of  the  Christiau  system,  get  into 
tlii>  \v  record  ?    Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  Spirit  was  at  work 

in  the  Hebrew  mind  not  manifested  elsewhere  t  As  the  magnet 
attracts  only  true  metal,  so  did  that  mind,  when  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  take  up  only  those  elements  of  belief  which  were 
naut  with  the  true  religion.  Books  in  the  Old  Testament 
ich  ore  a  puzzle  to  some  Christians,  and  are  often  a  theme  of 
derision,  assume  an  utterly  different  character  when  they  are 
considered  from  what  I  may  call  the  historico-theological  point 
af  view.  The  Song  of  Solomon  contains — ejccept  in  one  pass- 
age (chap*  viL  1-9),  which  is  an  interpolation — nothing  to  which  a 
pure  nalnd  can  take  exception.  Inst^ead  of  being  marked  by  a 
sensual  quidity,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  it  celebrates  the 
virtue  and  victory  of  chaste  love  and  constancy  against  all  en- 
ticements. There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
the  Apocrypha,  which  is  adapted  to  foster  impure  passion.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  contrasting  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  as 
if  there  were  a  contrariety  between  them,  must  find  it  hard  to 
explain  how  the  Old  Testament  could  have  been  so  cherished  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Why  were  they  not  shocked  by  what 
we  ai'e  told  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  t  It  is  plain 
that  the  drift  of  the  Old  Testament  ia  all  in  the  right  direction- 
The  book  of  Jonah — whether  it  be  held  that  it  was  meant  to  be  his- 
triry,  or  was  meant  as  a  parable,  like  the  tale  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  as  many  Christian  scholars  hold^ — contains  a  beauti- 
ful lesson  of  Jehovah's  pity  for  the  heathen,  and  affords  a  fore- 
glimpse  of  the  broader  discovery  of  Qod^s  love  which  is  made  in 
til  I.    It  is  a  rebuke  of  Jewish  narrowness  and  harshness; 

it  larks  an  advance  in  Revelatiou.     The  Proverbs  are  an 

;tothology  of  wise  sayings  by  Solomon  and  other  sages,  as  the 
iWms  are  an  anthology  of  hymns  by  David  and  other  poets. 
Tliey  are  differentiated,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  heathen 
literature:  another  spirit  dwells  in  them*  Only  they  must  be 
t'sRted  by  Christianity,  which  is  the  complement  of  all  prior 
J^'Velations. 

TLo  Gospel  was  brought  into  the  world  in  a  way  to  pour 
^titempt  on  human  pride.    There  is  no  pomp  of  any  sort  attend- 
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ing  its  advent.    Hninble,  imleamed  men  are  chosen  for  its  Ifarst 
teachers.    The  Lord  Himself  was  in  the  form  of  a  servant.    The 
New  Testament  Scriptures  are  in  keeping  with  the  lowly  oiromn- 
stances  that  invested  Christianity  at  its  origin.    They,  too,  from 
the  ordinary  point  of  view  of  the  world,  "  are  without  form  or 
comeliness."  .  They  are  not  elaborate  compositions.   No  pains  are       ^ 
taken  to  disarm  prejudice,  anticipate  cavils  and  objections,  frame     -^ 
a  case  all  parts  of  which  are  nicely  fitted  together  to  defy  attack     ^ 
Attacks  are  expected.    They  are  predicted.    The  divine  Author   ^^ 

of  Christianity  has  rather  chosen  to  leave  much  in  the  Christiaii * 

documents  that  may  easily  provoke  disesteem  and  even  skepti-  — 
dsm.    A  test  is  presented  of  the  candor,  the  earnestness,  and,  ^^ 

above  all,  of  the  real  desire  to  find  God,  and  to  obtain  forgive- 

ness  and  peace  from  Him. 

There  is  room  for  brief  observations  on  the  Ethics  of  Chiis-  — 
tianity.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  Christianity  is  in  its  -^* 
essence  a  religion.  Its  end  is  a  transformation  of  character.  It'S^ 
aims  to  make  man  '^a  new  creature"  by  connecting  him  with^.^ 
Christ,  the  herald,  the  type,  and  the  creative  potence  of  a  per— — ' 
f  ected  humanity.  .  It  inculcates  principles  rather  than  spedflo^^ 
statutes  for  the  regulation  of  conduct.    It  is  sometimes  said  thats"'^ 

the  Gk)lden  Rule  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gospel.    As  found  in  Isoo ' 

rates,  Confucius,  the  Babbis,  and  in  other  authors  where  it  is- 
alleged  to  occur,  it  appears  either  in  a  negative  form — '^  Do  not--- 
unto  others,"  etc. ;  or  in  some  restricted  application,  as  to  the  rel*^ 
tion  of  husbands,  fathers,  or  children.  In  the  Gospel  it  stands  in 
a  form  at  once  afSrmative  and  universal  But  even  if  an  equiv- 
alent injunction  were  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  it  would  be  more 
pertinent  to  show  where,  save  in  Christianity,  there  has  been  pro- 
vided an  eflcient  motive  and  inspiration  to  its  fulfillment.  More- 
over, this  precept  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  guide  of  life, 
when  severed  from  the  Christian  truth  connected  with  it.  The 
rule  to  treat  others  as  we  should  wish  to  be  treated  ourselves,  or 
even  as  we  should  think  it  right  for  others  to  treat  us,  requires 
as  its  complement  a  true  idea  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  We 
must  know  in  what  man's  well-being  consists.  What  ought  we 
to  desire  at  the  hands  of  others  f  The  Golden  Rule  is  simply  to 
brace  men  up  on  the  weak  side.  It  is  to  counteract  the  bias  of 
self-love,  the  most  prolific  sonroe  of  injustice  and  unkindness. 
This  is  tiie  limit  of  its  function.    It  is  one  of  those  parts  ot  New 
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Testament  teaehiBg  which  the  natural  conscience  sanctions,  if  it 
fails  to  suggest. 

•  The  New  Testament  insists  on  general  affections.  It  lays 
strees  on  philanthropy,  because  at  that  age  there  was  no  need  to 
ezboit  men  to  patriotism.  The  tendency  was  to  make  love  of 
«oimtiy  the  acme  of  virtuous  attainment.  But  Christianity 
never  disparages  particular  affections,  such  as  bind  men  to- 
gether in  families  and  communities.  It  simply  guards  against 
their  exaggeration,  and  insists  on  a  benevolence  as  broad  as 
humanity. 

It  is  a  narrow  and  frigid  method  of  interpretation  which  finds 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  universal  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  force.  The  precept  of  non-resistance  is  like  that — which  is  a 
branch  of  It — enjoining  that  if  a  man  is  sued  for  his  coat  he  is 
to  give,  unasked,  his  cloak  also.  In  all  such  precepts,  the  thing 
forbidden  is  malice  and  revenge.  The  thing  commanded,  as 
the  main  reliance  for  the  overcoming  of  evil,  is  the  practice  of 
forbearance  and  kindness.  But  the  state,  as  an  organization  of 
fofic6y  existing  by  divine  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  jns- 
tioe,  is  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Nor  does  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  forbid  the  use  of  force  for  ends  consonant 
those  for  which  the  civil  authority  is  established.   The  limit 

the  duty  of  qivH  obedience  is  where  human  law  is  in  direct 
eotiflict  with  the  divine.  Then  a  Christian  is  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  To  conclude  that  there  is  an  obligation  of  passive 
obedience  in  all  conceivable  cases,  and  no  right  of  revolution,  is  an 
unwarrantable  inference  from  injunctions  given  at  a  time  when 
armed  resistance  to  tyranny  woxild  have  been  a  suicidal  foUy, 
and  directed  to  those  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  found,  by 

suasion  and  by  patient  suffering,  the  new  kingdom  of  God 
Aong  men. 

9.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  ethnic  religions  and 
to  philosophy  among  the  heathen  is  not  that  of  unqualified 
repugnance.  The  "  wtld-growing  religions,"  as  Schelling  calls 
them,  may  have  in  them  important  elements  of  truth*  These 
are  found  in  their  right  place  in  the  Christian  system.  In  one 
rdigion,  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  there  is  an  impressiTe  inculca- 
tion of  sympathy  and  philanthropy.  It  is  linked  with  a  gloomy 
metaphyaie  which  places  the  highest  hope  of  the  soul  in  the 
annihilation  of  personal  being.    That  system,  in  its  proper  con- 
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sequencesy  is  fatal  to  responsibility  as  well  as  to  hope.  All  that  is 
good  in  Buddhism  is  found  in  the  GK>spel,  without  its  dismal 
accompaniment  of  atheism  and  the  drowning  of  personality  in  Jb 
fathomless  ocean  of  being.  How  infinitely  richer  is  the  good 
offered  to  the  wretched  victims  of  caste  in  the  invitation  of  Jesus, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  wiU 
give  you  rest" — words  which  Augustine  says  he  had  never  found 
in  Plato,  high  as  he  rated  the  charms  of  that  prince  of  philos- 
ophers. Whatever  in  Greek  philosophy  or  the  uninspired  sages 
of  other  peoples  is  true  to  human  nature,  Christianity  welcomes 
as  congenial  with  itself,  and  knows  how  to  assimilate.  Orthodox 
fathers  of  the  ancient  church  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  rays 
of  light  from  above  had  fallen  into  the  minds  of  Socrates  and 
other  masters  of  wisdom,  who  rose  into  a  higher  atmosphere  than 
was  breathed  by  the  generations  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast 
— men  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  heathen  society  ^^was  not 
worthy."  Stoicism  yearned  for  a  universal  polity.  As  the  ancient 
states,  one  after  another,  fell  to  pieces,  there  were  those  who 
aspired  after  a  broader  and  permanent  bond  of  union.  Cicero, 
in  a  strain  caught  from  those  teachers,  discourses  of  a  universal 
"  commonwealth ''  of  gods  and  men.  These  were  aspirations 
which  could  never  be  realized  on  the  soil  of  heathen  antiquity. 
They  were  dreams  awaiting  a  fulfillment.  They  were  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  secured  in  the 
fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Church,  opening  its  doors 
to  every  nation  and  every  rank. 

It  is,  Ukewise,  a  part  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  foster 
within  its  due  limit  every  genuine  expression  of  human  nature, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  human  welfare  in  all  directions.  Christianity  seeks 
to  mold  society  according  to  justice  and  love.  It  seeks  to 
infuse  into  government  and  legislation  the  spirit  of  equity.  It 
favors  education  and  culture,  because  it  values  the  human  soul 
infinitely  above  every  exterior  good.  It  is  friendly  to  art,  for 
the  love  of  beauty  is  allied  to  the  love  of  goodness.  Whatever 
inventions  and  discoveries  lighten  the  burden  of  labor,  minister 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  heighten  the  comforts  of  daily 
existence,  are  welcomed  by  the  followers  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Christianity  is  not  an  ascetic  system.  The  king-  ^ 
dom  of  God  on  earth  is  not  a  ghostly  community,  busied  exdu-  J 
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ly  witb  religious  exercises.  It  isbumanity  developed,  trained, 
tected  on  every  side.  Christian  virtue  is  no  **  fugitive  and 
eloistered  virtue.^*  **  Wliatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
tMnga  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  jnst,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure^  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,"  Christians  are  exhorted  to  pay  regard  to.  The 
eomprehensive  command  of  Christ  is,  **  Be  ye  perfect,"  Perfec- 
tion is  reached  in  the  disciple  as  in  Christ,  not  by  ^*  minding  his 
own  things,"  but  '*  the  things  of  others."  To  live  and  labor  for 
the  world,  without  worldliness — that  is,  subordinating  all  mate- 
rial good  to  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  waUdog  by  faith  in 
things  not  seen — is  a  Christian's  work. 

Let  a  thoughtful  man  contemplate  the  prospects  of  mankind 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  faith  is  to  pass  away. 
Civilization  advances.    Human  science  goes  forward  as  far  as  it 
can  in  alleviating  bodily  pain.   Provisions  for  living  comf ort«,bly 
are  multiplied  in  a  degree  at  present  incalculable,  and  are  diffused 
abroad.     Knowledge  increases  more  and  more.    Wars  come  to 
an  end.    Governments  become  equitable  and  beneficent.    Man- 
ners take  on  a  finer  quality.    Conceive  that  such  a  progress  of 
mankind  is  possible,  apart  from  the  purifying  and  restraining 
influeuce  of  religion — an  eiqpectation  for  which  neither  human 
nature  nor  experience  affords  the  slightest  warrant — what  then? 
Are  men  who  are  thus  advanced  in  the  intellectual  scale  and  in 
the  affections  of  the  heart  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  mundane 
existence  t    Can  they  content  themselves  to  live  in  this  way,  with 
no  wider  horizon,  and  then  to  pass  out  of  being  t    Will  they  find 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  labor  for  their  race  in  the  mere  hope  of 
rendering  the  earth  a  more  comfortable  abode  for  tenants  who 
in  swift  succession  rise  into  being  and  sink  into  the  grave,  as 
flowers  blossom  and  the  next  day  fall  from  their  stems  1  The  fur- 
ther civilization  advances,  were  a  sure  advance  practicable  with- 
out the  in^iration  and  the  safeguards  of  religion,  the  more 
ifltoierable  human  life  would  become.    Man  would  be  less  happy 
than  the  animals.     The  brutes  have  no  thoughts  or  imaginations 
ftWe  the  necessities  of  the  hour ;  but  man,  with  a  nature  too 
^g^  to  be  satisfied  with  earthly  good,  is  cut  off  from  anything 
l%her.     The  dignity  of  life,  and  its  joy  not  less,  are  gone  when 
there  are  no  ties  connecting  this  brief  existence  with  a  world 
unseen* 
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I  have  spoken  of  Christianityy  making  no  attempt  to  confote 
Atheism.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  set  forth  the  evidences  of 
the  being  of  God.  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  constitation  of  the 
hnman  sonl,  a  free  intelligence^  which  cannot  explain  itself  to 
itself  by  any  material  causes  among  which  freedom  has  no  plaoe 
and  intelligence  does  not  exist.  He  reveals  Himself  in  con- 
science, throngh  which  an  imperative  law  is  imposed  on  ns^ 
which  is  superior  to  the  hnman  will  and  independent  of  it.  He 
reveals  Himself  in  the  order  and  design  which  render  science 
possible,  and  which  bring  home  to  the  nnperverted  mind  the  con- 
viction that  the  world  is  framed  and  sustained  by  an  intelligent 
Creator.  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  course  of  history,  in  the 
working  out  of  ends  by  the  concurrence  of  numberless  instru- 
ments, neither  of  whom  comprehends  the  plan  which  he  takes 
part  in  executing,  and  in  the  traces  of  a  righteous  government 
which,  amid  all  the  confusion  of  human  affairs,  are  clearly  dis- 
cerned, and  which  excite  a  rational  presentiment  of  a  more  com- 
plete manifestation  of  justice  hereafter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
irrational  than  criticism  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  First 
Cause  of  all  things;  for  that  there  is  a  First  Cause  few  reasoners 
are  so  unphilosophical  as  to  call  in  question.  The  Author  of  the 
universe  is  the  author  of  the  human  faculties  by  which  we  judge 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil.  If  He  is  not  righteous, 
what  reason  have  we  to  trust  the  faculties  which  he  has  given 
ust  What  ground  have  we  to  rely  on  any  conclusion;  and  if 
not  on  any  conclusion,  how  can  we  put  confidence  in  impressions 
that  we  may  have  in  re^urd  to  the  Creator's  attributes!  Faith 
in  God  is  the  presupposition  of  faith  in  our  own  intellectual 


In  the  foregoing  discussion  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the 
opinions  of  Christians  correctly,  wherever  I  have  professed  to 
refer  to  general  or  prevailing  beliefs.  In  other  cases  I  have 
expressed  frankly  my  personal  convictions.  Christianity  is  the 
peculiar  property  of  no  individual  and  of  no  single  sect.  Who- 
ever defends  it  or  assails  it  has  no  right  to  confound  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  found  here  or  there  among  Christians,  or  even  widely 
prevalent,  with  the  catholic  faith,  or  that  great  substance  of 
belief,  which  Christians  generally  unite  in  cherishing.  I  have 
passed  in  rapid  review  a  series  of  topics,  to  either  of  which  a 
volume  might  well  be  devoted.   If  the  effect  is  to  give  to  any  dis- 
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believer  or  doubter  a  more  enlightened  conception  of  the  Religion 
of  Christy  and  to  diminiah  prejudices  which  often  spring  from 
inoonrect  teaching,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  written  in  vain. 
Should  any  one  be  moved  to  contradict  statements  in  the  pre- 
ceding artidci  I  shaU  not,  partly  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the 
outseti  feel  obliged  to  make  reply.  I  have  no  fear  that  candid 
readers  will  infer  from  my  silence  that  the  propositions  which 
have  been  stated  above  admit  of  no  farther  defense. 

Oeobqb  p.  Fisher. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  GUITEAU  TRIAL. 


The  assassination  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  with- 
out any  provocation,  and  without  any  motive  that  intelligent 
minds  can  view  in  any  other  light  than  of  the  utter  and  reckless 
depravity  of  the  culprit,  or  his  insanity,  has  naturally  made  the 
trial  of  Ouiteau  a  cause  cSUbre  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 
Every  step  and  incident  in  the  trial  has  been  reported  and  exposed, 
from  day  to  day,  to  the  perusal  and  comment  of  the  people  in  every 
country  in  which  newspapers  exist.  Much  has  been  stated  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  eminent  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  that  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  many  of  the  incidents 
of  the  trial  which  have  tended  to  rob  it  of  the  austere  and  solemn 
dignity  suitable  to  such  an  occasion  have  been  greatiy  exagger- 
ate Some  portion  of  the  press  of  this  and  other  countries, 
distant  from  the  scene,  have  caught  the  infection  of  exaggera- 
tioiiy  and,  magnifying  and  distorting  occurrences  sufficiently 
^pleasant  in  themselves,  have  derided  the  whole  progress  of 
tbe  trial,  as  bearing  the  character  of  a  low  and  disgraceful  farce. 
Sut,  denuded  of  all  fictitious  reports,  and  of  all  exaggerations 
designed,  like  theatrical  colorings,  to  feed  and  sharpen  the  appe- 
tite for  ridicule  and  sensation,  there  was  more  than  enough  of 
^bat  was  really  derogatory  to  the  due  and  dignified  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  demand  an  inquiry  how  such  scenes  can  be  pre- 
^ted  in  a  trial  for  felony,  if  they  can  be  prevented  at  alL 
VOL.  cxxxiv. — ^NO.  3(H.  15 
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From  day  to  day,  in  a  trial  that  lasted  for  many 
weeks,  the  prisoner,  by  insolence  and  contempt  toward  the 
Conrt,  by  impudent  interruptions  of  counsel,  by  ribald  and  vul- 
gar epithets,  and  infinite  and  irrepressible  garrulity,  taxed  the 
endurance  of  the  Court  and  jury  to  the  uttermost,  greatly  pro- 
longing the  trial  and  lowering,  so  far  as  such  conduct  under 
such  circumstances  could,  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  doubtless  producing  in  the  public 
mind  something  of  contempt  for  one  of  the  most  essential 
and  interesting  of  all  processes  of  good  government,  namely, 
the  calm  and  orderly  administration  of  justice. 

But  American  pride  may,  i)erhaps,  find  some  solace  for  its 
mortification  in  the  fact  that  occurrences  of  this  nature  have 
sometimes  happened  in  the  courts  of  other  civilized  countries. 
In  Mr.  Craik's  report  of  the  trial,  in  England,  of  Colonel  Turner, 
for  burglary  (1664),  it  is  stated  that  ''the  judge  with  his  indecent 
wipes  and  the  prisoner  with  his  irrepressible  impudence  were 
well  matched.''  A  perusal  of  the  report,  we  think,  fairly  justifies 
the  conclusion  of  the  reporter.  In  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  in  the  same  country,  for  treason,  there  was  a 
constant  war  of  epithet  and  accusation  between  the  prisoner  and 
the  prosecuting  counsel  and  the  judge,  but  no  step  was,  or  appar- 
ently could  be,  taken  to  prevent  it  without  stopping  the  trial^ 
although  the  judges  threatened  to  deal  with  the  prisoner — with- 
out saying  how — if  he  persisted.  He  did  persist,  and  got  a  just 
verdict  of  acquittal,  for  which  the  judges  revenged  themselveB 
upon  the  jury  by  putting  them  in  prison ! 

In  the  great  state  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton before  the  English  lords,  barons,  and  judges,  in  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Francis  Bacon — afterward  the  fiunous 
Lord-ChanceUor — were  counsel  for  the   prosecution,  running 
observations  the  reverse  of  complimentary  were  interchanged 
between  some  of  the  lords  and  the  prisoners.    Essex  aocnsed 
Coke  of  being  a  perjured  liar,  Bacon  of  being  a  hypocrite  and 
time-server;  and  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  sworn  as  a  wit* 
ness,  asked:   "What  booteth  it  to  swear  the  foxf    Onoe  the 
lord  high  steward  attempted   to  stop  what   he   called   these 
''  expostulations,"  but  without  success.    The  French  embassador   , 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  trial,  | 
in  writing  to  a  member  of  his  own  €k)vemment,  and  speaking  oC  J 
its  final  scenes,  says:  ''Shortly  afterwards,  the  eounsel  ended 
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^♦^adings,  and  the  peers  their  biscuits  and  beer.  For  while 
iris  and  the  counsel  were  pleading^  my  lords  giizzUd  as 
if  they  had  not  eaten  for  a  fortnight,  smoking  also  plenty  of 
tobacco.  Then  they  went  into  a  room  to  give  their  voices ;  and 
Ihere^  stupid  with  eating,  and  drunk  with  smoking,  they  con- 
led  the  two  earls,'' 

More  recent  trials,  in  which  the  brazen  vulgarity  and  buf* 
fuonery  of  the  prisoners  gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  liglit 
CO  :  r  in  which  the  bias  and  bad  temper  of  the  judge  and 
tli  tice  of  the  counsel  struggled  for  the  mastery  (as  in  the 

criminal  trial  of  the  Tichbome  claimant),  could  be  brought  to 
light,  were  the  bad  features  of  the  trial  we  are  discussing  to  be 
made  better  by  such  comparisons,  but  they  are  not.  If  the  Court 
in  Uiia  instance  failed  to  secure  order  and  decorum  in  the  trial, 

>agh  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  power  and  duty  (and  this  is 

\  head  and  front  of  its  offending,  if  it  has  offended  at  all),  the 

Tlhswer  of  *'  iu  quoque^  to  its  critics,  foreign  or  domestic,  will  not 

excuse  it  to  that  public  sense  which  demands  of  courts  of  justice 

that  they  shall  be  objects  of  awe  and  fear  to  the  guilty,  and  of 

reverence  and  hope  to  the  innocent 

The  administration  of  justice — which  is  the  application  of 
the  law  to  ascertained  fact^ — will  not,  in  general,  be  successful 
in  the  best  degree  when  the  halls  of  justice  become  places  of  dis- 
order^ cross-talk,  t^unta,  and  quarrels,  or  of  those  displays  of 
buffoonery  and  coarse  wit  that  are  supposed  to  make  third-class 
theaters  popular.  In  such  an  atmosphere  there  is  danger  that 
jndgesi  jun>rs,  witnesses,  and  counsel  may  foi^et  that  for  the 
truth  and  uprightness  of  their  conduct  of  the  cause  they  have 
inv<»ked  the  help,  and,  if  they  deserve  it,  the  vengeance,  of  the 
Ofet  High, 

Few  things  can  be  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  people 
whose  rights  are  secured  and  regulated  by  law  than  the  dignity 
and  inteUigenoe  of  its  administration,  and  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  public  confidence,  respect^  and  reverence  for  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice  cannot  be  lost  without  incalculable  injury,  even 
if  such  tribunals  are  in  truth  learned  and  pure.  Order,  dignity, 
and  solemnity,  particularly  in  criminal  trials,  are  among  the 
most  influential  of  the  causes  that  command  public  respect,  and 
they,  therefore,  ought  to  be  practiced  and  insisted  upon  to  the 
(ittenno^t  possible  extent  consistent  with  the  fundamental  secu- 
ntie^  for  freedom  and  fair  play  in  the  defense  of  persons  accused 
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of  crime.  All  this,  doubtless,  most  intelligent  persons  will  oon» 
our  in  agreeing  to  at  once.  They  naturally,  then,  inquire  why  it 
is  that  in  this  great  trial  so  much  that  was  other  than  orderly^ 
dignified,  and  solemn  has  happened  without  being  prevented  or 
punished  by  the  presiding  judge. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  remember  that  the 
most  of  what  was  imseemly  came  from  the  accused  himself. 

It  has  been  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  countries  in  which  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  criminal  accusations,  for  the  security 
of  life  and  liberty,  has  been  recognized,  that  the  accused  cannot 
be  tried  or  condemned  without  his  personal  presence,  or  without 
having  actually  answered  the  charge  made  against  him.  So, 
under  the  earlier  common  law,  if  the  accused  refused  to  plead, 
no  further  step  could  be  taken  in  his  trial,  and  he  was  put  to 
torture  to  compel  him  to  say  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 
Later,  a  more  humane  provision  took  the  place  of  this,  in  treat- 
ing a  refusal  to  plead  as  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  proceeding 
with  the  trial.  In  our  own  Constitution  it  was  provided,  in 
Article  6  of  the  amendments,  that: 

''In  all  criminal  proseontions,  the  aooused  shall  enjoy  the  ri^ttoa  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense." 

Under  this  provision,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trial  of  no  person 
accused  of  high  crime  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  can  lawfully  go 
on  without  his  personal  presence,  and  that  he  cannot  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  speaking  in  his  own  defense.  Counsel  are  merely 
the  agents  and  assistants  of  fcheir  client,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
speak  for  himself,  their  functions  are  for  the  moment  suspended. 
It  is  well  for  liberty  and  innocence  that  this  is  so,  for  if  we  once 
admit  that  a  trial  can  go  forward  either  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused  or  when  he  is  denied  the  right  of  self-defense,  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  against  malice,  tyranny,  and  oppression  is 
destroyed,  and  in  evil  times  the  power  either  to  proceed  without 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  or  to  send  him  out  of  court  for  any 
cause,  or  gag,  or  otherwise  keep  him  silent,  might  be  used  so  aa 
to  pervert  the  courts  of  justice  into  engines  of  the  most  wicked 
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dreadful  tyranny  and  oppression.  Consistently  with  the 
exereise  of  these  rights,  there  exists  the  plain  power  of  the 
GotiH  to  regnlate  the  order  of  its  proeeedings;  to  determine  the 
anmber  of  counsel  who  may  speak ;  how  many  speeches  may  be 
made  on  each  side ;  and  to  fix  limits  of  time,  etc  Thus,  if  only 
two  speeebee  on  a  side  are  allowed^  and  the  aecused  insists  upon 
addressing  the  jury,  for  instance,  in  his  own  behalf,  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  Court  to  count  that  as  one  of  the  limited  number 
iif  speeches  allowed,  and  put  the  prisoner  to  his  election  whether 
will  speak  for  himself  with  one  counsel,  or  allow  both  his 
insel  to  speak  for  him,  and  keep  silent  himself. 
The  constitutional  provision  we  have  quoted  was  the  out- 
t)wth  of  the  experience  of  history,  and  it  was  designed  to  put  it 
heyond  the  power  of  either  the  executive,  the  legislative,  or  the 
judicial  bodies  of  the  country  to  exercise  any  discretion  upon  the 
subject  When,  in  times  of  peace  and  good  government,  a  case 
of  gross  crime  occurs,  we  are  quite  too  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the 
restraints  and  securities  thrown  by  law  around  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  crj^  out  for  speedy  justice  regardless  of  forms 
and  methods,  forgetting  that  the  righteous  indignation  of  to-day 
may  be,  and  too  often  is,  the  wild  prejudice  of  the  mob  or  the 
corrupt  or  bold  act  of  the  tyranny  of  to-morrow,  and  that  a  just 
pablic  opinion  in  one  case,  if  allowed  to  have  sway,  becomes  the 
facile  and  fatal  precedent  and  temptation  for  the  grossest  injus- 
tice in  another.  To  depart,  therefore,  even  in  what  seems  the 
plainest  case,  from  the  systematic  and  orderly  procedure  of  the 
law  on  account  of  our  unanimous  belief  in  the  enormity  of  the 
offense,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  quick  retribution  for  a  great 
crime,  is  only,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  the  resort  to  popular 
opinion  as  tlxe  test  of  crime  and  punishment  in  a  particular  case, 
mA  to  stand  really  upon  the  same  ground — only  different  in 
degree — as  those  who,  in  the  case  of  Guiteau,  have  attempted  to 
take  his  life  by  private  violence.  Does  any  one  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  institutions,  if  they  can  be  called  such,  of  five  hundred 
y^ars  ago,  when  the  tenure  of  every  man's  life  and  property 
depended  upon  the  popular  temper  of  the  hour,  or  upon  the 
mere  wiH  of  a  king  or  magistrate?  Surely  not.  Then  we  must, 
with  patience,  bear  the  law  and  follow  the  law  at  whatever  sacri* 
of  our  opinions  of  its  operation  in  a  particular  case. 
Assuming  Guiteau  to  have  been  sane,  what  could  have  been 
lawfully  done  by  the  Court  to  compel  him  to  conduct  himself 
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during  the  trial  in  a  decent  and  orderiy  mannert  The  power  of 
courts  to  punish  contempts  (and  disorderly  conduct  is  contempt) 
by  parties,  witnesses,  counsel,  and  audience  is  undoubted,  but 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishments"  are  forbidden.  Fine  and  im- 
prisonment, therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  punishment  for 
contempt  of  court.  If,  then,  a  prisoner  like  Ouiteau,  in  a  capital 
case,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  contempt,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  trial!  Is  it  to  be  adjourned  for  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  until  the  sentence  shall  have  been  executedt 
If  so,  would  not  most  prisoners  who  thought  themselves  in  dan- 
ger of  the  gaUows  apply  themselves  with  persistent  diligence  to 
misconduct  in  court,  in  order  to  go  to  prison  for  it,  and  thereby 
postpone  the  greater  condemnationt  Meantime,  the  jury  must 
be  kept  together,  and  substantially  imprisoned  theniselves,  or 
the  trial  must  be  abandoned,  at  the  risk  of  a  plea  by  the  prisoner, 
when  it  should  commence  again,  that  he  had  already  been  once 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every 
person  of  ordinary  understanding  that  such  a  criminal  trial  can- 
not, practically,  be  delayed  or  abandoned  in  order  to  punish  con- 
tempts. It  must  proceed  to  its  regular  end,  however  disagreeable 
the  incidents  of  its  course  may  be. 

If  such  a  trial  could  lawfully  go  on  while  the  accused  was 
lying  in  jail  (perhaps  during  the  whole  trial)  for  supposed  and 
adjudged  contempt,  of  course  the  trial  could  flow  peacefully  on, 
and  reach  an  early  conclusion,  but  the  right  of  rights  of  the 
accused  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  and  the  witnesses, 
and  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense,  is  denied.  True,  it  has  once 
(and  perhaps  oftener)  been  said  that  the  prisoner  who  mis- 
behaves in  court  by  violent  disturbance  waives  this  right.  To 
say  that  he  forfeits  it,  would  be  a  more  accurate  expression,  for 
the  nature  of  a  waiver  is  voluntary,  and  in  such  cases  as  these, 
the  accused  does  not  say,  "  I  dispense  with  my  right  to  attend 
the  trial  and  confront  the  witnesses,  and  assent  to  spending  the 
time  in  jail " ;  he  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  insists  on  being 
present  and  being  heard.  K  such  conduct  were  naturally  a 
waiver  or  a  forfeiture  of  these  rights,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
constitutional  and  intrinsic  rights  of  this  character  can  be 
waived  or  forfeited  consistently  with  the  cardinal  objects  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  If  he  can  create  a  waiver  by  implication 
drawn  from  misconduct,  he  can  certainly  waive  his  rights 
directly  and  without  misconduct    Can  he  waive  a  trial  by  a  jury 
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of  twelve  njen,  aod  consent  to  a  trial  by  six  or  one,  or  by  the 
Court  t  Can  he  waive  an  indictment,  and  consent  to  go  to  trial 
on  the  accusation  of  the  prosecuting  officer  alone  t  And  a  con- 
stitntional  right  cannot  be  forfeited.  If  he  could  so  waive  or 
forfeit  hia  rights,  the  question  whether  he  has  in  fact  done  so 

.  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of 
tbe  judge,  and  so,  all  these  sanctions  for  life  and  liberty  tbut 
have  sprung  from  dear  experience,  and  have  become  imbedded 
in  English   and    American   jurisprudence,    depiend    praetieally 

'upon  the  wiU  of  the  judge  only!  If  this  be  true,  the 
accused,  in  a  capital  case,  can  be  delivered  or  put  to 
death    with    or  without    the  proceeding    the  law   commands, 

[aocording  as  the  judge  may  think  the  proprieties  of  the 
ooae  warrant  No  Roman  t^a-ant  ever  claimed  a  greater  power, 
fOid    the    Inquisition   never  exercised   one    more  arbitrary-    or 

1  dangerous.  The  forms  and  securities  of  the  law  must  be  applied 
in  the  trial  of  the  greatest  criminals  as  rigidly  as  in  that 
of  the  most  innocent  citizen.  We  cannot  decide  in  advance 
which  is  the  guilty  and  which  is  the  innocent ;  if  we  could,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  courts  of  justice  at  alL  Is  it  not  far 
better,  then,  to  bear  the  evils  of  disorderly  behavior  by  those  I 
on  trial  for  crime,  than  to  recognize  any  power  in  a  judge 
to  banish  the  accused  from  the  coui-t  and  proc43ed  without  him, 
or  close  his  mouth  against  the  utterance  of  evil  words!    It  is, 

I  no  doubt,  true  that  the  judge  has  the  power  to  punish  such  con- 
tempts by  a  sentence  not  cruel  and  unusual,  to  be  executed  dur- 
ing  the  daily  recess  of  the  court,  such,  for  example,  as  sohtary 
confinement^  etc,,  from  the  adjournment  of  the  court  to  its  next 
opening ;  and,  in  most  cases,  such  a  course  would  be  likely,  if 
gti^adily  followed  up,  to  stop  the  misconduct.  It  would  seem  to  i 
be  clear,  also,  that  if  a  prisoner  on  trial  should  resort  to  physical 
violence,  he  could  be  physicaDy  restrained  as  much  as  if  he  at- 
t43mpted  to  run  away.  But  suppose  he  only  makes  a  disturbance 
with  his  voice,  is  he  to  be  gagged!  The  accused  has  the  right  to 
make  a  defense,  and  this  is  a  right  that  belongs  to  him  person- 

J  idly.     He  need  not  exercise  that  right,  for  it  is  plain  he  may  plead 

'  guilty,  or  stand  absolutely  mute ;  but  the  question  is,  can  he  bo 
deprived  of  this  right  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of*  court  T 
Could  the  legislature  of  a  single  State  be  persuaded  to  declare 
by  law  that  the  right  of  self-defense  by  one^s  own  mouth  against 
n  criminal  charge  should  in  any  instance  depend  upon  the  opin- 
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ion  of  a  judge  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  accused  t  And  if  the 
prisoner  is  gagged,  for  how  long  is  it  to  be  t  Until  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  trial  is  passedt 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  queries  and  suggestions,  out  of 
many  that  could  be  made,  that  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  oppos- 
ing considerations.  On  one  side  are  the  great  and  fundamental 
securities  of  life  and  liberty  for  all  men  and  all  cases.  On  the 
other  are  the  convenience  and  importance  of  decency,  order,  and 
dignity  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  such  cases  as  we 
have  in  view,  one  or  the  other  of  these  must,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  give  way.  Which,  on  the  whole,  should  it  bet  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  path  of  safety  lies  in  holding*f ast  to  the  first.  To 
do  otherwise  might,  in  troublous  times,  make  our  system  of 
criminal  procedure  substantially  like  that  of  France  and  other 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  (or  what  they  used  to  be),  and 
subject  innocent  persons  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  Gtovemment 
to  a  trial  in  which  they  cannot  be  heard,  or  to  condemnation 
in  their  absence. 

When  in  criminal  trials  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defense,  deal- 
ing with  disorderly  conduct  of  the  prisoner  consistently  with  the 
fair  and  even-handed  course  of  justice  would,  even  if  the  field  of 
discretion  were  open  to  the  judge  in  any  case,  be  much  more 
embarrassing.  The  presence  of  the  accused  and  the  allowance 
of  free  scope  to  his  speech  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
determining  whether  he  was  really  insane  or  was  feigning.  H 
insane,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and  of 
course  could  not  be  lawfully  punished  for  his  disorderly  conduct 
Sentence  to  punishment  for  contempt,  therefore,  would,  so  far  as 
the  judge  was  concerned,  prejudge  lie  very  question  at  issue ;  and 
to  treat  the  accused  as  a  madman  would  be  equally  bad,  and 
tend  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  defense.  Hence  any  action 
of  the  Court  in  such  a  case  beyond  restraining  physical  violence 
would  seem  to  require  the  adoption  of  one  of  two  opposing 
hypotheses,  either  of  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  result,  should 
end  the  case  The  fact  that  the  prisoner  insisted  on  his  own 
sanity  would  not  relieve  the  embarrassment,  for  really  crazy  men 
do  that  very  frequently. 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  then,  we  examine  the  course  of 
the  late  trial  of  Guiteau,  the  difficulties,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, in  dealing  with  the  prisoner's  violence  and  unseemliness 
of  speech  are  seen  to  be  great )  and  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the 
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salijeet  the  lees  disposed  we  shall  be  to  condemn  the  failure  or 
omis^sittn  of  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial  to  cause  the  prisoner 
to  he  either  chained,  whipped,  gagged,  or  removed  from  the  pres- 
eaod  of  the  jury  and  witnesses  during  any  part  of  the  trial 
Pcflflibly  a  commitment  to  solitary  confinement  during  a  recess, 
as  punishment  if  sane,  and  as  discipline  if  not  sane,  might  be 
lawfuL  The  counsel,  the  right  to  whom  the  Constitution  secured 
him,  were  not  his  substitutes.  They  were,  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  to  give  him  **  assistance,"  and  their  presene© 
would  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  existing  before  the  Constitu- 
tiOfi  to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  subject  to  the  limitations  we 
have  already  mentioned;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  cons^* 
qnen^e  to  lie  safety  of  society  that  such  rights  should  be  pre- 
aenred  nnconditionaily  than  that  there  should  be  no  insolent  dis- 
order or  wicked  speeches  by  a  person  accused  of  a  great  crime. 

I#ong  ex|)eriene6  has  shown  that  instances  of  evil  or  constant 
^i^king  by  a  prisoner  on  trial,  of  a  really  serious  and  obstruct- 
ive nature,  are  very  rare,  and  they  have  never  defeated^  though 
they  have  sometimes  obstructed,  the  course  of  justice. 

That  it  was  fully  witliin  the  competence  of  the  Court  in  this 
late  case,  as  it  is  in  all  other  cases,  to  compel  absolute  decorum 
in  the  conduct  of  the  persons  attending  the  trial,  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  we  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  not 
done  to  a  greater  degree  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case* 
If,  after  a  reasonable  warning,  the  Court  had  made  one  or  two 
examples  of  persons  guilty  of  disorderly  or  indecorous  behavior, 
hy  aentencing  them  to  proper  imprisonment  for  contempt,  all 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  audience  would  doubtless  have 
cewised,  and  the  public  would  have  been  taught  the  valuable  les- 
fion  that  courts  of  justice  are  not  theaters,  where  the  acting  is 
to  be  applauded  or  condemned,  as  it  may  strike  the  various  tem- 
pers of  the  beholders. 

Nothing  is  more  deeply  interesting  to  a  people,  or  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  welfare,  than  their  penal  codes  and 
their  procedure  in  criminal  cases.  It  may  be  said,  with  substan- 
tial accuracy,  that  where  the  criminal  laws  of  a  country  are 
anything  like  humane  and  complete,  and  when  they  are  admin- 
istered fairly,  all  civil  and  social  rights  are  in  general  secured. 

en  crimes  are  C4iref  tdly  defined  and  punishments  fixed  with 
on,  and  with  adequate  relation  to  the  degrees  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offenses,  property ^ — including  the  rights  of  labor  as 
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well  as  of  accumulated  capital — is  secure,  contracts  are  en* 
forced,  progress  is  developed^  and  intelligence  prevails.  But  the 
converse  of  this  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  The  Roman  dvil 
law  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  philosophical  and  practical 
perfection,  while  the  Roman  criminal  law  and  its  administration 
continued  to  be,  in  many  aspects,  simply  atrocious ;  and  the  same 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  true  of  the  systems  of  Continental 
Europe  and  even  of  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain  in  its  earlier 
history.  A  large  and  dangerous  proportion  of  all  offenses  was 
drawn  into  the  fatal  vortex  of  treason,  and  while  the  ruler,  or,  in 
republican  times,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  by  whatever  name 
they  were  called,  were  the  tribunals,  the  safety  of  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  dislike  or  prejudice  was  at  all  times  precari- 
ous. Every  reader  of  history  knows  how  tremendous  and  fear- 
ful were  these  engines  of  oppression;  and,  indeed,  those  accused 
of  offenses  otherwise  classified  stood  little  chance  of  that  free, 
open,  and  deliberate  justice  that  is  now  the  chief  glory  of  the 
most  highly  civilized  countries.  The  often  quoted  passage  in 
TertuUian:  "If  the  Tiber  overflow  its  banks;  if  there  be  a  fam- 
ine or  a  plague;  if  there  be  a  cold,  a  dry,  or  a  sCorchmg  season ; 
if  any  public  calamily  overtake  us;  the  universal  cry  of  the  pop- 
ulace is,  'To  the  lions  with  the  Christians,"'  illustrates,  not  only 
for  Rome  but  for  all  countries,  the  insecurity  of  society  when 
the  criminal  laws  are  not  based  upon  precise  and  solid  f  oxmda- 
tions,  or  when  criminal  procedure  is  not  placed  above  the  dis- 
cretion of  both  the  ruler  and  the  judge,  and  beyond  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion. 

Happily,  in  our  own  country,  treason  is  declared  in  the 
Constitution  to  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  Codes  in  regard  to  crimes  are  established  by  written 
law,  and  just  and  deliberate  procedure  is  made  applicable  to  all 
alike.  All  this,  founded  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  terrible 
evils  of  looser  systems,  is  not  brought  into  play  for  the  pro- 
tection of  criminals,  but  as  the  indispensable  shield  of  innocence. 
It  is  to  withdraw  the  question  of  the  existence  of  guilt,  alike  from 
the  influences  of  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  rulers  and  from 
the  tumults  and  passions  of  the  people.  TMs  is  all  that  human 
agencies  can  do  in  these  respects  for  good  government.  And  if 
sometimes  by  means  of  it  the  guilty  escape  punishment,  it  almost  j 
always  operates  for  the  preservation  of  the  innocent    And  if  it  j 
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oooasionaUy  happens  that  the  immunities  of  those  chained  with 
crime  are  abased  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  our  sense  of  what 
is  decorous  in  the  administration  of  justice,  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  infinite  benefits  of  our  constitutional  Efystem  should  be 
jeopardized  by  even  the  least  appearance  of  an  invasion  of 
fundamental  rights,  for,  as  Dr.  Lieber  says :  ^'  One  of  the  main 
ingredients  of  civil  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  its 
greatest  blessings,  is  the  protection  against  individual  passion, 
violence,  views,  opinions,  caprice,  or  well-meant  but  disturbing 
interference — the  supremacy  of  law." 

Gbobge  F.  Edmunds. 
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Fbange  and  the  United  States  are  by  common  consent  to- 
day regarded  as  the  two  most  prosperous  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  As  the  French  and  American  people  have  many 
patriotic  associations  and  traditions  in  common,  and  as  their 
institutions  are,  in  the  main,  very  much  alike,  it  is  but  natural 
that  each  should  be  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the  condition 
and  welfare  of  the  other.  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  real  gov- 
erning power  of  France  has  been  called  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility, in  the  person  of  M.  Oambetta,  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
desire,  on  this  side  the  ocean,  to  know  whether  or  not  liie  French 
Republic  is  definitively  established,  with  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nency. 

I  have  thought  that  possibly  a  somewhat  detailed  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  French  people  toward  republican  ideas  and 
popular  government,  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870, 
might  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  is  certain  that  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  France  was  anti-republican.  Only  two  months  before 
the  declaration  of  war, — May  8, 1870, — a  plebiscite  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

For  the  Imperial  Gk>veniment 7,350,143 

Against 1,538,825 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  voted  the  declaration  ot 
war, — a  body  which  had  been  elected  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
and  perfect  quiet,  and  without  conspicuous  Gk>vemment  pressure^ 
— the  opposition  to  the  Empire,  republican  and  otherwise,  consti- 
tuted only  a  small  minority.  At  that  time  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  firmly  seated  upon  his  throne^ 
and  that  his  son,  the  IMnce  Imperial,  would  be  his  heir  and  sao- 
oessor.    But  a  madness,  not  unlike  that  which  led  the 
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I^Msleon  to  his  ruixi^  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
imperial  nephew.  A  pretext  for  war  was  found,  and  as  the  event 
]u^ved|  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  was  staked  upon  the 
hikzard  of  battle,  at  a  time  when  the  French  army  was  in  no  way^ 
by  reason  of  its  numbers  or  its  discipline,  prepared  to  contend 
with  the  well-drilled  and  ably  commanded  legions  of  Germany. 
The  first  disasters  of  the  war  staggered  and  stunned  the  Imperial 
pttr^;  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  put  an  end  to  it  forever,  as  a 
permanent  controlling  power  in  the  land.  Had  the  French 
army  been  successful^  there  would  have  been  no  French  Repub- 
lic to^Jay. 

The  revolution  of  September  4,  1870,  was  the  work  of  the 
Bepublicans,  as  at  that  time  they  alone  had  an  organization  in 
Paris.  Had  this  party  been  in  a  condition  to  retrieve  promptly 
the  ill-fortune  of  the  Emperor  and  his  army,  the  progress  of 
repnblicanism  would  have  been  rapid.  But  military  disasters 
oontinued  j  the  prestige  of  the  new  party  was  destroyed  for  the 
time  J  when  the  National  Assembly  of  1871  met  to  decide  the 
question  of  peace  or  war^the  old  monarchical  spirit  of  Prance  had 
regained  its  influence  over  a  majority  of  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  12th  of  February. 
All  the  parties  were  represented  in  that  body.  The  Republican 
group  was  the  largest,  but  the  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  the 
BonapartistSy  the  Clericals,  and  the  Conservatives  of  all  shades 
had  the  majority. 

M.  Thiers,  who  had  with  great  energy  opposed  the  war  from 
the  beginning,  naturally  became  the  leading  spirit  of  this  Assem- 
bly, and  was  chosen  chief  executive  February  17, 1871. 

The  Assembly  had  been  elected  with  no  definite  powers,  and 
for  no  determinate  time,  but  with  the  special  mission  of  deciding 
for  the  continuance  of  war  or  for  making  peace.  At  first,  it 
seemed  disposed  to  confine  itself  to  that  object  alone,  and  M. 
Thiers  declared  from  the  tribune  that  the  question  of  a  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  touched,  and  that  his  government  would 
remain  neutral  between  all  parties. 

But  gradually  the  Assembly,  which  was  conscious  of  its  power, 
led  all  authority,  and  the  monarchical  spirit  by  which  it  was 
"      "       (1  itself  broadly. 

I  !jg  clearly  that  the  republican  idea  was  making 
J  in  the  countryi  and  among  the  masses,  drew  nearer 
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to  the  republican  side.  Prom  this  moment,  counter  political 
currents  wero  everywhere  seen, — one  Republican,  comparatively 
weak  in  the  Assembly,  but  constantly  gaining  strength  in  the 
country, — the  other  Monarchical,  strong  in  the  Assembly,  but 
impotent  for  controlling  restilta. 

Important  events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  In 
July  and  August,  1871,  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  the 
municipal  elections,  and  in  the  partial  election  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Monarchists  were  alarmed,  and 
opened  negotiations  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  In  December,  1871,  the  Orleans  Princes 
entered  the  Assembly,  and  in  February,  1872,  M.  Ronher  became 
leader  of  the  Bonapartists,  In  June,  1872,  in  another  partial 
election  for  members  of  the  Chamber,  the  Republicans  were 
again  suocessful.  Shortly  after,  a  delegation  of  the  Right  waited 
upon  M,  Thiers,  and  represented  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  the  Monarchists  and  Conservatives  a  larger  share  tn  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  M.  Thiers  made  polite 
excuses,  and  delayed  action  to  gain  time.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  he  promulgated  a  message,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
republican  idea,  after  having  been  a  source  of  trouble,  was  enter- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people, 
and  he  suggested  the  permanent  establishment  of  republican 
institutions.  In  the  stormy  sittings  of  the  Assembly  which  fol- 
lowed  this  message,  M,  Thiers  declared,  with  great  emphasis,  that 
henceforth  a  monarchy  in  France  was  impossible,  and  he  defied 
the  Right  to  establish  one.  November  29th,  a  proposition  waa 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Conservative  government,  which 
should  oppose  the  alarming  tendency  of  the  time.  The  Qt>vem- 
ment  carried  the  day  by  only  twenty-seven  majority,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1872,  while  the  Republicans  were  still  in  power, 
the  members  of  the  Right  were  bold  and  determined.  On  the 
5th  of  December,  1872,  the  Monarchists  appointed  a  committee  of 
thirty,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  organization  of  a  govem- 
ment,  and  on  March  13,  1873,  this  committee  reported  a  propo- 
sition to  close  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly  to  M*  Thiers,  which 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  seven  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty*five.  On  the  4th  of  April,  M.  Buffet,  the  leader  of 
the  Monarchists,  was  eliosen  President  of  the  Assembly,  by 
vote  of  three  hundred  and  four  to  two  hundred  and  eighty*flf 
in  place  of  M.  6r£vy,  who  had  resigned.    At  the  eleetioD  to  ] 
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bfieies  in  tlie  Chamber,  in  April  and  May,  the  Republicans 
a  majority,  whereupon  the  Rightj  becoming  moi-e  ^amitid, 
effected  a  coalition  between  theLegitimistSt  Orieanists,  and  Bona- 
pttrtists.  May  20th,  M*  Buffet  was  reelected  President  of  the 
Aaeiembly  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.  The  coalition  then  interpellated  the  Government 
upon  its  poliey^  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  defending  socie^ 
against  ltd  enemies.  On  the  24th  of  May,  an  order  of  the  day 
<s  '    Lf  M,   Thiers  was  voted   by  three  hundred  and  sixty 

u^  iiree  hundred  and  forty-four,  whereupon  he  tendered  his 

rosigiiation^  and  Marshal  MaeMahon  was  elected  to  his  place  by 
three  hundred  and  ninety  votes.  May  25,  1873,  was  constituted 
ihm  first  cabinet  of  the  Marshal,  known  as  the  M  de  Brogli© 
cabinets  In  August,  1B73,  the  Orleans  Princes  made  formal  sub- 
xoission  to  the  Count  de  Chambord,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
kadars  of  the  Right,  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  monarchy, 
the  Marshal  having  caused  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  not 
interfere  with,  but  would  obey,  the  will  of  the  Assembly,  On 
tlie  27th  of  October,  however,  was  published  the  famous  letter 
of  Count  de  Chambord,  announcing  that  he  would  never  so 
far  reconcile  himself  to  the  Revolution  as  to  recognize 
tts»  tricolored  flag.  This  letter  produced  consternation  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Monarchists,  as  they  knew  it  would  be 
impossible  to  induce  the  country  to  accept  and  adopt  the 
white  flag  of  the  Legitimist  party.  All  their  efforts  were 
paraljTzed.  The  proud  and  chivalric  Prince,  who  had  cxime 
secretly  to  Versailles  to  take  possession  of  the  Government,  after 
b'  '  ^'1  have  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  Assembly,  was 
i'^^  ^  i  to  retire  discomfited,  and  to  bid  farewell  forever  to 
all  hope  of  attaining  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Right  to  agree  upon  any  defini- 
tive monarchical  government,  a  provisional  arrangement  wae 
made  for  a  government,  republican  in  form,  but  really  mo- 
narchical, without  being  hereditary,  November  20,  1873,  the 
Septentiate  was  agreed  to,  which  gave  power  to  the  Marshal  for 
ftaven  years.  November  30th,  a  committee  of  thirty — containing 
but  two  Eepublicans — was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  constitutional  laws.  At  tiie  end  of  the  year  1873,  the  coalition 
^kH^xned  to  have  complete  control  of  the  Assembly, 
^^^  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  serious  differences  exists 
W   tng  between  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  and  many  Repub- 
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lican  offioe-holders,  by  reason  of  inexperience,  having  proved 
incompetent  for  their  duties,  the  Bonapartists  seemed  to  be 
gaining  in  strength  and  influence.  In  June,  the  motion  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Boche-Jacquelin,  to  reestablish  the  monarchy,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  30th  of  November 
foUowingy  at  the  new  session,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
compelled  the  Assembly  to  consider  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws.  The  moderate  members  of  the  Bight  felt  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  the  extreme  Monarchists  and  the 
Bonapartists  were  unwilling  to  yield  anything.  In  January, 
1875,  the  intrigues  of  the  Bonapartist  party  compelled  a  union 
of  the  Center  Bight  and  Center  Left, — the  moderate  Monarchists 
and  Bepublicans, — and  this  group  took  the  lead  of  the  Assembly. 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1875,  a  member  of  the  Bight  Center 
moved  that  the  Bepublic  be  declared  the  Government  of  France* 
This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  single  vote.  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  the  constitutional  laws  were  adopted,  organizing 
France  into  a  Bepublic,  with  two  Chambers,  and  a  President, 
chosen  by  them  in  congress  assembled,  for  seven  years.  Decem- 
ber 30, 1875,  the  Assembly  pronounced  its  own  d^solution,  after 
having  elected  seventy-five  life  senators,  among  whom  were  a 
large  number  of  leading  Bepublicans,  that  party  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  Legitimists  against  the  Orleanists  and  Bona- 
partists. 

The  general  election  of  February,  1876,  resulted  in  giving  a 
good  working  majority  to  the  Bepublicans.  In  March  a  Bepub- 
lican  cabinet  was  formed,  with  M.  Dufaure  at  its  head.  This 
cabinet  was  eminently  conservative,  but  continued  in  power  only 
a  short  time,  and  fell  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to  the 
amnesty  measures,  upon  which  question  it  was  defeated  in  both 
houses.  In  December  the  Jules  Simon  ministry  was  constituted, 
less  conservative  than  the  former,  but  concUiatory.  Marshal 
MacMahon,  acting  under  influences  hostile  to  the  Bepublic,  and 
notably  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Duke  d§  Broglie,  put  him- 
self in  opposition  to  his  cabinet.  On  the  16tii  of  May,  1877,  M. 
Simon  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Broglie-Fourtou  ministry  was  organized.  This  cabinet  was 
very  far  from  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  niajority. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  Bepublican  members  issued  a 
manifesto  denouncing  the  policy  and  tendency  of  the  adminia-  I 
tration,  and  subsequently  voted  a  severe  order  of  the  day  againsfe  | 
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>veiTLmeiit.  The  cabinet  resisted,  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
It  to  a  diBsolatioii  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  agreed  to, 
ft»d  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  June  25,  1877.  The  general 
tion  in  October  following  resulted  in  the  retnm  of  every  one 
'  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  an  increased  Repub- 
inajority.  The  cabinet  then  resigned,  and  a  business  min^ 
was  formed  for  the  moment  In  the  meantime,  rumors 
were  everywhere  current  that  a  coup  d'^iat  was  in  contempla- 
tion. How  far  such  a  project  was  matured  and  agreed  upon 
will,  perhaps,  never  be  known-  But,  at  all  events,  the  Marshal 
yielded  at  last  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  called  to  his 
apsfltanca  moderate  Bepublicans  of  standing  and  influence.  For 
di0  aeeoiid  time^  M.  Duf aure  wns  invited  to  form  a  cabinet.  He 
had  been  a  life*long  Monarchist,  but,  like  M.  Thiers  and  Barthfl* 
emy  SL  Hilaire,  had  been  won  over  to  the  Republican  faith,  and 
he  now  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  majority*  M,  Waddington 
was  called  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  January, 
1878,  many  changes  were  made  in  the  home  and  diplomatio 
service.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  sub-pr^ects,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  were  removed,  and  KepubHcans  appointed 
in  their  plaeea.  Many  elections  of  Monarchists  and  Lnperialists 
were  annulled,  and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  Republicans  were 
ffliosen  to  fill  the  vacancies.  In  February,  1878,  the  Orleanist 
group  of  the  Senate  voluntarily  dissolved,  and  a  majority  of  its 
members  went  over  to  the  Republican  side.  Many  Bonapartists 
also  ga^e  in  their  adherence  to  the  Government,  announcing  that 
the  time  had  come  when  their  party  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  was  established. 

During  the  year  1878,  public  attention  was  largely  attracted 
away  from  fH>liti*ial  matters  by  the  great  Paris  Exposition,  which 
centinned  for  six  months.  In  January,  1879,  an  election  was 
held  for  the  renewal  of  one-third  of  the  elective  members  of  the 
Senate.  Out  of  eighty4wo  the  Republicans  carried  all  but  six- 
teeOf  the  Bonapartists  securing  only  two  members. 

As  can  be  readily  understood,  aU  this  time  the  Radicals  were 
strength  and  courage.  They  declared  themselves  dis- 
with  the  moderate  and  conservative  programme  of  the 
ministry.  The  Buf  aure  cabinet^  acting  under  the  pressure  of  pub- 
Be  opimon^  and  perhaps  desiring  to  conciliate  the  Radical  ele- 
ment^ insisted  upon  the  removal  of  ten  of  the  generals  command- 
tug  the  principal  divisions  of  the  army.  These  generals  were  the 
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old  companions  in  anuB  and  friends  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not,  with  self-respect,  consent  to  their  displace- 
ment. Besides  this^  he  had  yielded  too  much  to  be  in  favor  with 
the  Monarchical  and  Imperial  partieB,  and  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Republicans.  He  seemed  abnost  deserted^  and  was  both  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted.  He  was  essentially  a  soldier,  and  waa 
tired  and  worn  with  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  a  position  for 
which  he  never  claimed  to  have  any  special  qualificationB. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  January^  1879,  the  Marshal  tendered 
his  resignation.  On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
assembled  and  elected  M.  Qr^vy  President  of  the  Republic  for 
seven  years.  He  received  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  votes  out 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty-two.  This  important  and  imexpeeted 
change  took  place  in  an  orderly  and  dignified  manner,  without 
disturbance  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  and  now  at  last  the 
executive  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party. 
M,  Gr6vy  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  Cham- 
bers and  with  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  In  his  first  meesage, 
he  declared  that  he  would  conform  his  action  to  the  decision  of 
the  two  houses,  whose  will  he  would  not  oppose,  February  4, 
1879,  M.  Waddington  succeeded  M.  Dufaure  as  the  head  of  the 
cabinet,  the  latter  having  resigned  on  account  of  his  age  and 
weariness  of  official  cares. 

The  Radicals  now  entered  upon  an  active  campaign  in  favor 
of  fuU  amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurreo- 
tion  of  1871.  The  Parisian  press  was  filled  with  able  articloa 
advocating  the  measure,  and  the  Municipal  CouncU  pronounced 
in  its  favor.  Louis  Blanc,  Clem enceau,  Vie tc^r  Hugo,  Lor 
and  others  advocated  its  adoption.  A  liberal  bill,  not  satisfav 
to  the  Radicals,  was  passed  by  the  Chambers,  after  which  the 

I  amnestied  communists  returned  to  France,  and  were  warmly 
received  by  the  people.  

The  Radicals  then  insisted  upon  the  impeachment  of 
ministry  of  the  16th  of  May.     The  measure  was  opposed  by 
Government,  and  was  lost  on  a  final  vote  in  the  Ohamlxirs 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine. 
In  June,  1879,  the  sad  de^th  of  the  Prin*5e  Imperial  hof 
divided  the  Bonapartist  party,  many  of  its  members  refusing  I 
accept  the  leadership  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon. 
On  the  iSth  of  June,  1879,  the  Gbvemraent  feeling 
enough  to  protect  itself  in  tlie  city  of  Paris,  the  two  Chambers 
i 
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Tepefied  the  article  of  the  Constitution  fixing  the  seat  of  govern- 
meat  at  Versailles^  and  in  November  following  the  Administra- 
tion was  transferred  to  Paris,  where  the  Chambers  now  hold 
their  sittings* 

In  J  an  nary,  1880,  the  Waddington  cabinet,  having  been 
attacked  and  denounced  by  the  Radieals  for  too  much  timidity, 
indecision,  and  forbearance  toward  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
the  ministry  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  cabinet  of  M. 
de  Freycinet. 

In  Pebruary,  the  proposition  of  Louis  Blanc  for  full  amnesty 
td  all  the  communists  was  rejected,  but  the  Badical  press  became 
more  and  more  aggressive. 

In  this  and  the  following  month,  a  serious  conflict  arose 
between  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  npon  the  question  of  the 
educational  laws  and  the  religious  congregations.  The  Catbohc 
congregations  of  Prance  had  become  very  numerous — some 
established  by  authority  of  law,  others,  such  as  the  Jesaits^ 
Itavxng  no  legal  standing,  this  last-named  order  having  been 
prohibited  by  old  and  almost  forgotten  decrees  and  laws,  which 
had  not  been  revoked  or  repealed.  Jules  Ferry  presented  to 
Ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  elaborate  bill  on  public  education, 
article  seventh  of  which  declared  that  the  religious  congre- 
gations not  authorized  (aiming  particularly  at  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  large  and  successful  colleges  and  schwils)  should  not  be 
allowed  to  teach.  The  proposition  was  carried  in  the  Chamber 
of  r>*  '  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jui  ii>n. 

The  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  was  intensified  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  their  alleged  hostility  to  republican  institutions. 
Many  *>houghtful  and  earnest  Republio^ins,  however,  have 
il4)nbted  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
in  accordance  with  American  ideas  as  to  liberty  of  conseienoe 
and  toleration  of  religious  practices. 

When  the  prohibitory  article  failefl  in  the  Senate,  the  cabinet 
declared  that  it  would  protect  itself  and  society  against  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  by  enforcing  the  ancient  decrees  against 
that  order.  On  March  29th  a  decree  was  promulgated,  ordering 
the  Jesuits  to  dissolve  their  association  and  to  close  their  schools 
within  three  months.    The  other  unauthorized  societies  were 

Esd  to  solicit  proper  authorization,  and  to  qualify  them- 
f6r  that  purpose. 
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The  Jesuits  having  refused  to  yield,  except  to  force,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1880,  all  their  schools,  colleges,  and  religions  estab- 
lishments  were  forcibly  entered  by  the  police,  supported  by  the 
army,  and  their  inmates  were  summarily  ejected. 

This  decree  created  great  excitement  at  the  time,  but  has  since 
been  acqidesced  in,  even  where  it  is  not  regarded  as  just,  wise^ 
or  expedient — the  duty  of  the  Republic  to  protect  itself,  even 
against  a  religious  order,  being  in  most  minds  the  paramount 
consideration. 

In  July,  1880,  M.  Gkunbetta  for  the  first  time  announced  him- 
self in  favor  of  full  amnesty  to  all  the  communists,  he  believing 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  measure  could  be  safely  adopted 
without  endangering  society.  After  an  able  speech  from  him,  it 
was  voted  by  three  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six. 

In  August,  at  an  election  for  the  Councils  General,  in  the 
departments,  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  Counsel- 
lors the  Republicans  carried  one  thousand  and  twenty-three. 

In  September,  M.  de  Freycinet,  while  endeavoring  to  find 
some  accommodation  of  the  educational  question,  and  to  concili- 
ate the  religious  congregations,  found  himself  in  disagreement 
with  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  tendered  his  resignation. 
Whereupon,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of  the  religious  decree, 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  M.  Gambetta  having  declined 
to  do  so. 

In  November,  the  decrees  against  the  unauthorized  societies 
other  than  the  Jesuits  were  enforced,  amidst  much  public 
excitement. 

Subsequently,  a  law  for  compulsory  education  was  enacted. 

At  the  general  election  of  August  21, 1881,  for  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  securing 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  while  the  Bonapartists  elected  only 
forty-seven,  and  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  together  only 
forty-three.  This  result  shows  that  the  Republican  cause  was 
not  weakened  by  the  action  of  the  Government  against  the 
religious  orders. 

After  this  election,  public  sentiment  peremptorily  called  upon 
M.  Gkunbetta  to  assume  a  position  of  responsibility,  and  on 
November  14,  1881,  having  been  invited  by  the  Prudent,  he 
oonsented  to  construct  a  cabinet,  and  himself  assumed  the  duties 
of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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H    M  perhaps,  more  fully  than  any  other  statesman 

■f  Fr:i  ^  ^  'Qta  the  genius,  opinions,  and  aspirations  of  his 
m^ttntryinen.  He  is  a  powerful  man,  physically  and  mentally^ 
is  possessed  of  untiring  energy,  indomitable  will,  lofty  ambition^ 
and  great  courage.  There  is  a  personal  magnetism  about  him, 
and  a  force  of  character  which,  assisted  by  the  magic  of  his 
eotmucLug  eloquence,  bears  down  or  sweeps  away  all  opposition. 
He  has  grown  conservative  in  proportion  as  his  respousibilitieB 
and  power  have  increased.  His  influence  has  hmg  directed  the 
ecmrse  of  events,  and  his  governing  hand  is  now  everywhere 
zecoffnized.  That  he  is  intensely  ambitious  cannot  be  doubted, 
hut  he  identifies  his  own  personal  reputation  with  the  perma- 
nency and  welfare  of  the  Republic.  What  may  be  the  effect  upon 
Mm  of  this  concentration  of  power  and  influence  in  his  own 
bands,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  hoped,  however,  and  believed, 
that  he  will  be  governed  by  patriotic  motives  and  considerationa 
Thus  may  be  seen  the  successive  steps  by  which  France  has 
advanced  from  the  imperial  Hgime  of  1870  to  the  popular  gov- 
«imment  and  liberal  institutions  of  to-day.  The  people,  by  an 
^'  hning  majority,   are  devoted  to  the  Republic.     They 

L  n  their  country  recover  from  the  disasters  of  the  Pranoo- 

Prussian  war,  with  a  facility  and  to  a  degree  which  has  aston- 
ished the  world.  They  have  seen  Prance  rise  up  from  her  pros- 
trate and  seemingly  hopeless  condition  to  assume  her  place 
bgain  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  They  have 
■Vitneeaed  a  financial  prosperi^,  under  the  policy  of  peace  and 
development,  which  has  made  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  happy 
and  the  country  rich  and  powerful-  They  have  seen  their 
Government,  while  avoiding  unnecessary  foreign  complications, 
asaerting  its  infltience  in  the  world's  affairs;  extending  its  trade 
and  commerce,  and  enhancing  x»rosperity  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  otherwise;  adding  to  its  domain  by  the 
acquisition  of  broad  and  fertile  territory  in  North  Africa,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  control ;  aug- 
menting and  re-organizing  the  army,  until  it  little  resembles  that 
with  which  Napoleon  the  Third  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Germany ;  the  people  left  to  pursue  unmolested  the  vocations  of 
civil  life, — to  enjoy  the  present  and  to  provide  for  the  future. 

And  seeing  all  this,  what  wonder  that  the  people  have  confl- 
dence  in  their  institutions  and  in  the  leaders  who  direct  them  ? 
As  a  consequence,  there  have  for  years  been  no  violent  outbreak^ 
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and  few  sodal  disturbimces.  France  is  at  peac^  and  wmheti  to 
remain  so* 

It  would  not  bo  tme  to  say  that  the  French  idea  of  Democracy 
ig  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, — perhaps 
it  can  never  be  altogether  so.  Frenchmen  naturally  remember 
that  their  territorial  unity  and  national  glory  have  largely  been 
inherited  from  their  kings  j  the  traditions  of  the  empire  still 
Imger  in  their  minds  j  they  are  fond  of  amusement  and  display, 
and  have  not  forgotten  the  glittering  pageantry  and  the  f aflcinat- 
ing  gayeties  of  their  royal  courts ;  they  do  not  want  a  King  or  an 
Ehnperor  again,  but  the  monarchical  idea  is  ever  present  with 
them,  and  their  Republic  is  made  to  conform  somewhat  to  this 
idea.  For  instance,  many  of  the  leaders  have  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate,  so  that  all  power  might  be  vest-ed  in  one 
grand  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  should  be  elected  by 
targe  constituencies,  upon  a  general  ticket.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Republic 
in  a  few  hands.  To-day,  imder  such  an  arrangement,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  that  of  one  man — M.  Gambett^.  There  is  reaaon 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  better  judgment  of  the  nation  will 
pireserve  idl  the  checks  upon  absolute  or  personal  power  which 
now  exist,  and  that  there  will  be  no  centralization  of  authority. 
This  possibility,  nevertheless,  constitutes  a  danger  to  which  the 
more  thoughtful  minds  of  France  are  already  directed,  with  more 
or  less  of  painful  apprehension. 

The  senatorial  elections  of  January  8,  1882,  in  which  the 
Republicans  carried  srscty-four  and  the  Conservatives  fifteen, — 
a  Republican  gain  of  twenty-two, — places  the  Senate  in  fidl  har- 
mony with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bo  that  the  national  Repul> 
liean  majority  in  both  houses  is  unassa'dable  by  the  extremists  of 
either  party.  This  result  is  likely  to  silence  all  serious  oppo 
sition  to  the  Senate  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  authority  for 
the  present 

There  is  also  a  Radical  element  in  France,  constantly  bent 
upon  extreme  measures,  having  little  respect  for  constituted  or 
delegated  authority,  and  caring  not  much  for  moral  or  religious 
safeguards.  The  leaders  of  this  faction  are  able  and  brilliant, 
capable  of  inflaming  the  public  mind,  unscrupulous  in  their 
methods,  and  dangerous  ia  their  tendency.  Fortunately  they 
are  in  a  small  minority,  and  hence  have  not  boon  able  seriously 
to  embarraae  the  administration  of  affairs,  though  their  flngKir* 
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marks  will  be  found  upon  the  most  questionable  legislation  of 
the  Bepubliean  Chambers. 

Recognizing  the  two  dangers, — centralization,  or  one-man 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  extr^e  radicalism 
on  the  other, — it  may  yet  be  said  that  the  French  Republic 
to-day  has  a  good  thongh  not  i)erfect  Constitution,  generally 
wise  laws,  an  honest  and  patriotic  administration,  and  every 
prospect  of  permanency,  development,  and  success.  It  is  as 
firmly  established  as  any  monarchical  government  in  Europe. 

In  closing  this  article,  the  thought  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  the  example  of  two  great  Republics,  like  France  and  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  lost  to  the  world.  Their  prosperity, 
beyond  all  comparison  with  that  of  other  nations,  cannot  fail 
to  commend  democratic  institutions  to  the  people  of  all  lands. 
The  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  in  the  monarchical  countries.  The 
revolutionary  feeling  finds  an  abnormal  expression  among  the 
Nihilists  of  Russia,  the  Socialists  of  (Germany,  and  in  organized 
secret  societies  elsewhere.  But  the  true  spirit  of  republicanism, 
the  genius  of  free  government,  is  everywhere  making  its  way, 
and  finds  able  and  influential  advocates  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Our  sympathies  are  with  the  Republic  of  France  in  her 
brave,  persistent,  and  successful  efforts  to  perfect  and  sustain  a 
government,  by  and  for  the  people,  founded  upon  justice,  and 
maintained  with  integrity  and  patriotism. 

Edwabd  F.  Noyes. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


We  received  the  jury  system  from  England  with  the  common 
law,  upon  which  it  was  effectually  ingrafted.  It  is  not  questioned 
that  for  many  centuries,  while  in  force  there,  it  was  entitled 
to  all  the  praise  and  to  all  the  esteem  which  was  then  and  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  it.  A  system,  however,  which  may 
have  been  most  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  country  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  even  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
may  not  by  any  means  prove  the  best  to  be  enforced  under  the 
free  institutions  of  the  American  Republic.  In  England,  until 
the  accession  of  William  IQ.,  while  the  sovereigns  were  almost 
absolute,  and  while  they  controlled  all  public  patronage  and  ap- 
pointed all  oficers,  including  judges  and  attorneys-general,  the 
checks  to  t3rranny  interposed  by  grand  and  petit  juries,  especially 
in  political  cases,  were  of  great  importance  to  the  people.  Then 
the  attorney-general  prosecuted  by  direction  of  the  king.  The 
judges  before  whom  political  causes  were  tried  could  in  a  moment 
be  deprived  of  their  of^ces  and  handsome  salaries  by  the  royal 
mandate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  provided  that  no  English- 
man (except  in  cases  of  impeachment  and  bills  of  attainder) 
could  be  punished  for  a  felony  until  a  "  true  presentment^  had 
been  made  against  him  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  proper  county, 
and  could  not  be  punished  therefor  xmtU  ^'  twelve  good  and  law- 
ful men"  had  unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged  by  the  grand  jury.  With  such  a  protection,  however, 
juries  were  sometimes  packed  by  the  sheriffs,  or  overawed  by  the 
judges,  and  the  objects  of  the  sovereign  fully  attained. 

It  is  certain  that  in  this  country  no  such  checks  to  power  are 
necessary.  The  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  hold  their 
I)Ositions  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  people.  And  if  an  officer 
over-zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  approadhes  the  verge 
of  tyranny,  he  will  soon  be  called  to  an  account  by  that  soveraigii 
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pow^.  Hmce  the  dnys  of  Benedict  ^^rnnlil,  probably  no  human 
bein^  in  Anit»Tica.  haii  been  more  universally  loathed  and  detested 
than  Charles  Giiiteau.  Yet^  when  it  was  supposed  by  some  that 
the  Distriet  Attorney  in  TT  '  '  Um  was  inclined  to  exceed  his 
authority  by  ordering  extrn  ry  rides  to  be  observed  in  the 

eonfinement  of  the  assassin  before  trial,  many  voices  demanded 
that  even  in  his  case  the  laws  should  be  strictly  complied  with, 
and  the  dying  President  himself  inquired  why  Guitean  was  to 
receive  treatment  which  differed  from  that  of  ordinary  criminals* 

As  Ut  the  practical  working  of  the  jury  system,  I  admit  that 
much  can  be  urged  in  its  favor;  but  I  believe  that  the  facts 
^y  be  produced  in  opposition  greatly  preponderate, 
the  followers  of  preeedents,  are  conservative.  Many  of 
fiu*ni  owe  their  success  in  life  to  their  remarkable  influence  over 
juriiis.  Others  are  attached  to  the  jury  system  because  they 
bdittve  it  to  be  inseparably  blended  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law.  The  people  have  been  taught  to 
regard  it  as  the  aegis  of  liberty.  Thus,  many,  both  lawyers  and 
Isymen^  are  opposed  to  change.  Their  arguments  are  plausible, 
hut  are  founded  more  upon  the  past  than  the  present.  Their 
illustrations  are  drawn  rather  from  monarchies  than  from  repub- 
Hen,  and  especially  from  those  countries  where  the  sovereigns 
are  oearly  absolute,  and  where  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury 
hm  produced  beneficent  results.  This  remark  may  apply  to 
n*aao6  aas  it  was  governed  a  few  years  since,  and  to  Txirkey  as  it 
is  governed  at  the  present  time^  Even  the  Nihilists,  extreme  and 
infamous  as  their  theories  are,  even  that  professed  band  of  assas< 
gins  re«M>gnize  the  difference  Iw^tween  American  freedom  and 
BnropCAn  dtispotism,  and  distinctly  condemn  the  act  of  Ouiteaa, 
pronouncuig  it  a  barbarous  deed,  and  wholly  unjustifiable  in  this 
free  country. 

The  adoption  of  codes  of  procedure  iu  many  of  the  States  has 
greatly  simplified  legal  practice,  and  rendered  proceedings  at  law 
tar  less  tedious  and  expensive.  We  are  assured  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  by  old  common-law  attorneys,  that  under  these 
codes  the  bar  has  greatly  deteriorated,  and  that  the  chief  results 
of  them  are  half-educated  and  incompetent  lawyers.  We  see, 
Bevertbeless,  that  after  thirty  years  of"  experience  the  great 
Stala  of  New  York  (the  first  to  adopt  a  code)  still  adheres  to  its 
wnplerr  forms  of  practice  j  and  that  England,  the  mother  of  the 
oommOQ  hiw,  and  the  country  in  which  fictitious  and  technical 
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forms  of  pleading  originated,  has  deemed  it  necessary  within 
a  few  years  past  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  her  system  of 
procedure  and  in  the  organization  of  her  courts. 

The  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  country,  both  as  to  grand 
and  petit  juries,  has  become  manifest  in  many  sections.  In  some 
States,  grand  juries  have  been  abolished,  and  the  more  simple 
and  economical  mode  of  commencing  a  prosecution  by  filing  an 
information  has  been  substituted.  In  others,  the  power  of  petit 
juries  is  so  far  restricted  that  now  they  rarely  sit  in  civil  actions, 
except  in  those  "  sounding  in  tort.^  But  in  most  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  this  Union,  the  time-honored  practice  remains 
in  full  vigor  and  force. 

Justice  should  be  meted  out  with  certainty,  economy,  and 
promptness.  Under  the  present  system  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  system  itself  is  antiquated  and  unreliable,  expensive  and 
cumbersome.  Litigation  is  feared  and  avoided  by  our  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  others,  on  account  of  the  delay,  uncertainty,, 
and  great  expense  which  it  entails.  As  is  well  known,  many 
practical  business  men  prefer  to  compromise  what  are  just  daims 
for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar,  rather  than  incur  any  danger  of 
a  legal  contest  by  enforcing  such  a  claim  at  law.  In  many  States, 
the  rules  for  administering  justice  are  so  refined  and  technical, 
and  their  merits  are  so  ardently  advocated  by  many  attorneys, 
that  a  person  is  reminded  of  those  famous  generals  who,  opposed 
to  Napoleon,  preferred  to  suffer  overwhelming  defeat  rather  than 
to  gain  a  victory  by  any  but  the  long-established  tactics.  The 
omission  of  a  clause  in  the  pleadings,  or  the  insertion  of  an 
unnecessary  allegation,  has  frequently  caused  an  important  case 
to  be  decided  directly  contrary  to  the  merits. 

A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  appellate  courts  is  occupied 
with  motions  to  set  aside  verdicts  and  to  grant  new  trials  on 
account  of  the  ignorance,  bias,  prejudice,  misconduct,  or  mis- 
takes of  juries.  I  have  known  some  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New 
York  who  did  not  appear  to  think  that  they  had  done  their 
clients  justice  unless  they  had  taken  their  causes  one  or  more 
times  to  the  general  term,  even  preferring  to  receive  an  adverse 
verdict  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ventilating  the 
case  in  a  higher  court.  I  recall  an  instance  where  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  simple  assault  and  battery.  The 
defendant's  attorney  had  a  very  good  case,  and  had  he  gone  to 
the  juiy  solely  on  the  merits,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  the 
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jury  would  have  returned  a  verdict  for  his  client  He  chose 
iostend  to  rest  upon  technicalities.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  one  hundred  doUare  and  coBts,  on 
which  a  jndgment  in  due  time  was  entered.  The  defendant 
appealed^  and  sncoessfnllyy  the  court  at  general  term  ordering 
tbe  judgment  to  be  vacated  and  a  new  trial  to  be  had*  Great 
was  the  chagrin,  however,  of  my  technical  friend  when  the  coun- 
sd  for  the  plaintiff,  pursuing  a  different  course  from  that  which 
he  had  adopted  upon  the  flr^  trial,  recovered  a  verdict  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  instead  of  one  hundred  dollars,  as  at  first.  He 
again  appealed  to  the  general  term,  where  hifi  chagrin  was 
cbanged  into  dismay  when  the  court  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  second  verdict^  and  the  defendant,  his  client,  was  adjudged 
to  pay  the  four  hundred  dollars  damages  and  costs  enough  to 
raise  the  entire  amount  to  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

This  case  illustrates  certain  features  of  the  jury  system.  Ver- 
dicts of  juries  are  very  uncertain,  and  are  more  frequently  the 
result  of  popular  sentiment,  the  eloquence  of  counsel,  and  of  var- 
ious extraneous  circumstances,  than  of  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Sporting  men  in  the  West,  who  will 
bet  on  horse-races,  the  faro-table,  and  even  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  stock*board  of  San  Francisco,  dare  not  risk  a  dollar  upon 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  a  jury  is  concerned.  The  uncer- 
tabity  of  its  verdict  is  so  absolute  that  the  betting  men  can- 
not form  any  combination  of  odds  upon  which  it  would  prove 
lafe  to  take  a  risk. 

Hany  Americans  are  becoming  convinced  that  the  preeent 
m  imposes  unnecessary  burdens  upon  litigants  and  tax-pay- 
era.  There  are,  I  admit,  some  professional  jurors,  as  they  are 
termed^  who  have  pleasant  anticipations  of  an  approaching  court- 
week,  who  at  that  time  brush  up  their  old  clothes  and  assume  an 
air  of  remarkable  wisdom.  If  possible,  they  will  get  themselves 
jdaced  on  the  regular  panel*  Should  they  faU  in  that,  they  wiU 
take  a  position  on  the  verge  of  the  court,  hoping  that  they  may 
he  called  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Should  they  succeed  in 
getting  on  a  jury,  they  will  '^  hang''  it  as  long  as  they  can,  in 
order  to  draw  further  pay,  to  obtain  one  or  more  dinuers  at 
die  expense  of  the  county,  and  to  gratify  their  own  feelings  of 
tmpartanae  by  ctm trolling  the  jury.  But,  to  the  majority  of 
American  citiaens,  the  performance  of  jury  duty  is  an  onerous 
burden.    The  jurors  are  taken  from  their  offices,  stores,  and 
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farms,  in  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year,  to  sit,  perhaps  for  da; 
on  a  case  whei*e  even  the  amoant  of  one  handred  dollars  is  m 
really  involved,  and  in  which  they  can  feel  no  especial  in 
They  are  often  confined  dnring  tiie  day  in  a  low,  damp,  iU-v< 
tilated  court-room,  and  are  afterward  locked  up  at  night  with- 
out food,  bed,  or  blankets,  "until  the  jury  a^ees,*'  and  are  fre- 
quently kept  for  weeks  from  their  homes  and  places  of  business. 
This  is  certainly  no  light  imposition,  especially  where  persoi 
are  drawn  upon  the  jury  every  year.  In  large  cities,  as  N^ 
York^  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  where  men  are  rarely  called  u] 
to  serve  as  jurors,  the  imposition  is  less  burdensome  than  in 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  sparsdy 
settled  regions  of  the  West.  The  grievanoes  of  some  jurors  f^ 
the  present  time  woidd  furnish  a  better  theme  to  the  writers  of 
romance  than  those  of  many  political  prisoners  whose  sufferin 
have  been  depicted  by  the  pen  of  a  Scott  or  of  a  Hugo.  Besi 
his  actual  physical  sufferings,  the  juror  is  often  placed  in 
uncomfortable  or  embarrassing  position.  He  is  called  upon  to 
decide  disputes  between  intimate  friends  or  near  neighbors  of 
his  own,  well  knowing  that  the  defeated  party  will  ever  after  be 
his  inveterate  enemy.  How  frequently  attorneys  have  heard, 
a  suitor  exclaim  something  similar  to  this:  **Now  my  case 
all  right  j  John  Doe  is  on  the  jury;  he  is  the  best  friend  I  have 
or,  ^*He  dare  not  go  back  on  me."  In  order  that  a  juror,  sitting' 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  may  not  be  tampered 
with,  the  law,  in  many  States,  provides  that  he  must  be  locte 
up  from  the  time  that  the  jury  is  impaneled  until  the  verdict 
rendered  (or  the  jurors  discharged  by  the  Court),  even  if  wi 
are  required  for  the  trial  He  is,  in  one  sense,  a  jndiciiJ  offl- 
and  the  idea  of  locking  up  a  judicial  officer,  to  prevent  his  bei 
tampered  with,  causes,  to  say  the  least,  very  unpleasant  si 
tiona  of  the  condition  of  legal  affairs.  In  many  cases  of  felon; 
if  a  juror  returns  a  verdict  of  acquittal  he  will  bo  denounced  an 
contemned  by  all  law-abiding  citizens  j  if  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
runs  the  risk  of  being  shot  in  the  back  by  the  friends  of  tl 
defendant,  or  by  the  prisoner  himself  when  he  escapes.  Ju( 
may  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  are  held  in  more 
they  accept  positions  of  great  honor  and  power,  generally  with 
handsome  salaries  attached.  They  voluntarily  accept  th--  fTv  r>n 
which  they  occupy,  while  a  juror,  with  scanty  pay,  and  f  i 

a  position  without  honor,  where  he  i&  sneered  at  or  csenmirtad  iur 
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ict,  18  compelled  to  ac?t  in  the  matter,  whether  he  desires 
i  or  not.  One  earns  his  living  by  assuming  such  responsibility; 
the  otJier  is  sometimes  mined  in  business  by  having  offended  a 
powerftd  neighbor  in  the  rendition  of  a  verdict  He  is,  alao^ 
often  locked  np  until  compelled,  by  hunger  or  exhaustion,  to 
to  a  venMct  (which  he  believes  to  be  wrong)  because  the 
rity  have  decided  that  it  was  right.  The  equity  attained 
by  these  forced  verdicts  can  scarcely  be  called  impartial  The 
injtustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  though  very  common,  is  too 
apparent  to  rtx|uire  further  comment. 

Frequently  officers  of  little  experience  ore  called  upK>n  to 
draw  juries,  careless  or  ignorant  clerks  to  make  out  the  neeo«- 
aary  papers,  and  sheriffs  of  equal  carelessness  to  serve  them. 
When  these  venires  are  returned  to  the  court,  opportunities  are 
presented  for  counsel  to  chaUenge  the  array,  to  offer  other 
objeetious,  and  to  make  out  a  bill  of  exceptions,  which  will 
only  be  limited  by  the  patience  of  the  courts  and  of  frequently 
reversing  the  judgments  obtained  for  some  irregularity  which 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  merits  of  the  case» 
All  of  which  tends  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice. 

After  all  challengee  are  exhausted,  the  jury  are  swonu 
Twelve  men  are  in  the  jury-box.  It  may  require  several  days  to 
receive  the  evidence.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  law,  and, 
what  is  worse,  most  of  them,  though  perhaps  possessing  good 
minds,  are  una<?cu8tomed  to  the  peculiar  methods  of  weighing 
evidence  and  of  deciding  the  questions  involved  in  such  a  case. 
Yet  they  are,  under  the  law,  tlie  sole  judges  of  fact,  and  after 
they  have  decided  that,  no  matter  how  erroneous  their  method 
of  reasoning  may  be,  no  court  may  disturb  the  verdict  unlesn 
there  is  some  glaring  defect  in  it.  Some  have  been  on  juries 
befori^  and  are  proud  of  the  possession  of  a  few  law  phrases,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  they  know  about  as  much  law  as  the  law- 
yers themselves.  Two  or  three  are  sharp,  wide  awake^  and 
attentive.  The  remainder  are  dull,  sleepy,  and  morose,  because 
they  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  business.  Occasionally 
one,  through  stubbornness  or  strength  of  mind,  controls  the 
jrest  of  the  jury.  They  cannot  weigh  evidence  as  a  judge 
who  hajs  made  it  a  life  business,  and  frequently  a  brazen- 
rogue,  who  is  unembarrassed  and  accustomed  to  being 
jjii  the  witnesj^stand,  and  who  goes  straight  ahead  with  hia 
win   receive   from   them  more  attention    and  credence 
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than  the  bashful  but  honest  witness  who  dodires  to  tell, 
withntanding  the  badgering  of  counsol,  exactly  what 
occurred.  The  rules  of  evidence  are  an  perfect  as  any  that  1 
been  formed  by  man.  They  are  founded  on  a  broad  and 
basiB  of  reason  and  of  common  sense*  Yet  to  those  who  are 
ex>nver8ant  with  the  subject  by  a  thorough  study  of  it, 
rulings  of  a  judge  admitting  or  rejecting  testimony  often  app 
partial  and  arbitrai-y.  The  jurors  will  retain  their  own  opt 
about  it,  and  permit  it  to  influence  them  in  arriving  at 
verdict*,  notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the  Court  As 
trial  proceeds,  one  juryman  will  pay  strict  attention  to  the  arg 
ments  of  plaintiff's  counsel,  because  at  a  previous  time 
counsel  managed  for  him  successfully  an  important  suit, 
other  k^ans  to  the  opposite  side,  because  the  counsel  is  a  i 
political  leader  and  remembers  his  friends  in  the  party  to  which 
the  juror  belongs,  or  has  made  a  (Rowing  stump-speech^  haa 
called  on  or  dined  with  him,  and  has  shown  him  marked  attent 
in  various  ways.  The  juror,  proud  of  the  great  lawyer's  frien 
ship,  now  that  an  opportunity  offers,  resolves  to  show  his  appre^ 
ciation  of  it.  One  juror  will  favor  a  litigant  becaose  he  is  a 
clergyman,  or  a  member  of  some  particular  sect ;  another  will 
oppose  him  for  the  same  reasons,  and  every  advocate  of  expe- 
rience is  aware  that  there  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  a  juror 
may  be  affected  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  without  any  referaiioe 
whatever  to  the  merits*  Too  many  lawyers  are  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented.  When  the  evidence 
is  all  in,  counsel  proceed  to  illuminate  the  jury.  If  after  a 
trial  of  four  days  the  members  of  it  have  any  distinct  concep- 
tion of  what  is  right  in  the  matter,  they  generally  lose  it  before 
counsel  have  finished. 

The  jury  system  is  espeeiaUy  favored  by  those  defendants 
who,  if  they  cannot  entirely  defeat  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff^ 
desire  to  cause  sueh  hinderance  and  delay  as  to  amount  to  a 
virtual  defeat*  In  such  an  attempt,  juries  are  ot  grtjat  aasist- 
ance  in  many  ways.  One  juror  may  happen  to  be  irregularly  on 
the  panel.  Another  may  succeed  in  preventing  the  jury  from 
agreeing.  A  third  may  be  taken  ill  just  in  time  to  prevent  a 
verfbct  from  being  rendered  at  that  term  of  court.  How  fre- 
quently we  hear  of  litigants  expresang  themselvea  to  the  effoei 
that,  if  ihi^y  have  a  good  square  case,  the  judge  alone  "  is  their 
man  to  tay  it'* ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  justice  of  their  i 
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'  AuhiouBf  or  the  facts  apparently  somewhat  against  them, 

if  their  suit  for  any  reason  is  eonaidered  **  a  tongh  one,"  they 
certainly  call  for  a  jury. 

Many  a  man,  when  drawn  aa  a  juror  for  the  first  thne^  feelB 
that  be  has  a  high  and  deUcate  duty  to  perform.  So  once 
tiioQght  a  friend  of  mine.  The  first  canse  in  which  he  served 
was  one  of  grand  lan^eny.  For  twenty-four  hoxirs  after  retir- 
rng,  the  jury  stood  six  for  conviction  and  six  for  acquittaL 
My  friend  was  of  the  former  number.  They  could  not  agree. 
They  requested  the  Court  to  discharge  them.  This  was  refused* 
They  were  sent  back  to  their  room.  They  became  impatient 
One  of  their  number  proposed  that  they  should  toss  up  a 
penny  and  decide.  If  the  head  came  uppermost,  they  were 
an  to  vote  for  conviction;  if  the  opposite  side,  for  acquittaL 
It  was  done.  A  verdict  of  guilty  (which  my  friend; had  always 
maintaiae<I  to  be  just)  was  soon  afterward  rendered,  and  the 
prisoner  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  In  another  instance, 
a  cause  involving  thousands  of  dollars  was  decided  by  the 
result  of  a  game  of  draw-poker.  Even  the  refined,  erudite, 
and  very  honest  city  of  Philadelphia  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdicts  of  her  juries.  I  have  seen  it  advertised  within 
the  last  few  days^  that  one  of  the  le^ling  journals  of  that 
dty,  the  **  Times/'  offers  a  handsome  reward  for  the  capture 
conviction  of  *' jury-fixers.''  The  definition  of  the  term  is 
''iWibsequently  given  as  **one  corrupting,  or  attempting  to  cor- 
ropty  a  jnror  or  jurors  in  any  case.^  It  does  not  appear  from 
this  that  the  jury  system  is  the  asgis  of  liberty  in  the  great, 
but  (heretofore)  badly  governed  city  of  Philadelphia.  Yet  if  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  there,  where  can  it  be  ? 

Some  of  those  I  have  cited  may  be  called  extreme  cases. 
How  can  we  tellt  There  are  very  many  deeds  irregular  and 
illegal  done  in  jury-rooms,  on  which  the  light  of  day  never 
and  of  which  the  party  iujnred  thereby  can  never  obtain 

Icient  proof  to  seek  a  remedy  by  appeal.  The  processes, 
huwever,  by  which  some  remarkable  verdicts  are  arrived  at,  are 
openly  announced ;  in  the  one,  for  Lnstance,  where  the  jury  found 
that  a  loan  charged  with  murder  wsl^  sane  the  instant  before  the 
act  WIU8  committed,  and  sane  the  moment  afterward  j  but  enter- 
taining a  doubt  of  his  sanity  at  the  exact  time  of  the  doing 
of  the  deed,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  acquitted 
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Passing  by  the  dogmatic  juror  who  delights  in  hanging  the 
jmy,  or  in  eomphiining  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  eleven, 
and  the  juror  who,  for  some  reason,  has  become  improperly 
interested  in  the  case,  and  strives  to  delay  tJxe  rendering  of  a 
verdict,  we  find  that  ^at  hinderances,  vexation,  and  expense  are 
caused  by  the  employment  and  intervention  of  jurors,  even  where 
they  endeavor  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  most  honorable  and 
conscientious  manner.  How  frequently,  after  a  long,  expensive> 
and  exhausting  trial,  the  jury  fails  to  agree,  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  TOton  against  Beecher,  When  this  occurs,  the  case 
must  be  discontinued  or  a  new  trial  had.  In  either  case^  the 
former  labor  is  entiiHjly  lost.  Where  there  are  twelve  jtirors,  it  is 
not  an  uneommon  ocenn*ence  for  one  at  least  of  the  number  to 
be  taJcen  ill,  or  even  to  die^  thus  producing  the  same  result,  and 
causing  great  expense.  Suppose  that,  in  the  trial  of  GuiteaUf 
one  juror  should  have  been  taken  so  ill  that  he  could  not 
act  further,  or  should  have  diedf  or  that  after  the  cause  waa 
submitted  to  the  jur}>  he  should  have  found  **  the  other  eleven 
exceedingly  obstinate,^^  and  should  have  refused  to  agree  upon  a 
verdict.  The  result  would  certainly  not  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  American  people,  A  question  here  arises  whether^ 
in  the  last-mentioned  and  other  cases,  a  jury,  however  fair 
and  impartial  it  may  be,  is  as  well  qualified  to  pass  apon 
technical  points  and  seientifie  theories  (as  of  insanity,  for 
instance,  where  professional  and  foreign  terms  are  employed), 
or  upon  the  difficult  points  arising  in  suits  in  which  nice 
distinctions  as  to  forgeiy,  usury,  indorsement,  etc.,  are  raised^ 
as  are  three  or  more  learned  and  experienced  judges  t  The  ques- 
tions of  fact  are  said  to  be  the  especial  province  of  a  jury.  In 
their  own  province,  therefore,  of  passing  upon  and  weighing 
facts,  are  they  as  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  as  judges  specially  trained  t^>  decide  sneh  matterg  by  a 
long  course  of  study  and  of  practice  f 

In  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  question  silso  arises,  is 
the  system,  as  it  exists  with  us  in  Ameriea.  founded  in  justioet 
How  many  juries  are  strictly  impartial  t  How  many  remain 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  preference  for  one  or  the  oUier  of 
the  partiejs,  one  or  the  other  of  counsel,  or  the  leaning  of 
some  friend  to  either,  or  by  political  affiliations,  or  church  con- 
nections, or  relations  to  secret  societies,  or  by  what  they  have 
heard  or  by  what  they  have  readf    Can    they  be    m   dii- 
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• 
ceming   and  impartial  as   a   bench  of  judges,  or  if   inclined 

to  some  bias  or  prejudice,  can  they  as  readily  as  a  judge 
divest  their  minds  of  such  an  impression  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  and  perform  their  duties  impartially  ?  Are  they  not  also 
more  easily  affected,  influenced,  and  misled  by  the  eloquence 
and  sophistry  of  counsel?  Would  not  the  style,  manner,  and 
methods  of  many  eminent  lawyers  have  to  be  completely 
changed  if  all  their  causes  were  to  be  tried  before  a  bench  of 
three  learned,  able,  and  incorruptible  judges?  That  is  the  test. 
When  we  read  of  the  wonderful  success  of  this  brilliant  advocate, 
or  of  the  power  that  that  one  possesses  over  juries;  of  James 
Scarlett,  afterward  Lord  Abinger,  "  the  greatest  verdict-getter  in 
England,''  as  he  was  called;  and  also  of  a  gentleman  now  occupy- 
ing a  high  judicial  position  in  the  Federal  courts,  who,  when 
practicing  at  the  bar,  and  when  trying  in  one  short  term  twenty- 
two  jury  causes,  won  verdicts  in  twenty  of  them ;  and  of  other  men 
who,  on  account  of  acute  mintls,  persuasive  eloquence,  and  brill- 
iant oratory  rarely  lose  a  cause,  and  whose  being  retained  for  the 
defense  in  a  criminal  case  almost  invariably  results  in  a  verdict  of 
acquittal, — of  men  who,  as  they  term  it,  carry  the  jury  in  their  pock- 
ets,— we  are  led  to  believe  that  law  is  a  game  of  chance,  that  juries 
ai^e  uncertain,  that  their  verdicts  are  not  founded  in  justice,  and 
that,  not  the  merits  of  a  cause,  but  the  abilities  and  eloquence  of 
eounsel,  and  various  extraneous  circumstances,  are  what  deter- 
mine the  matter.  Not  all  such  verdicts  as  have  been  mentioned 
can  be  just.  These  eminent  counsel  cannot  always  be  upon  the 
right  side.  They  do  nothing  unfair  or  dishonorable.  They  do 
not  go  beyond  the  strict  rule  of  legal  ethics  in  maintaining 
the  interests  of  their  clients.  Few  lawyers,  especially  those  of 
high  standing,  will  accept  a  retainer  in  a  case  that  has  neither 
law  nor  justice  on  its  side.  It  may  be  a  difficult  one  to  manage. 
There  may  be  intricat-e  questions  involved.  But  there  must,  at 
least,  be  some  appearance  of  equity  before  they  will  risk  their 
reputation  in  maintaining  it.  What  I  claim  is,  thkt  a  court  com- 
posed of  one  or  three  judges  will  arrive  at  a  proper  decision  more 
frequently,  more  speedily,  and  with  less  expense  to  litigants  and 
tax-payers,  than  a  court  will  which  is  compelled  to  call  in  a  ]\\vy 
to  aid  in  its  decisions. 

WhUe  many  motions  for  new  trials  on  the  ground  of  miscon- 
duct of  juries  are  permitted  by  the  courts  to  be  made,  and  much 
valuable  time  occupied,  it  usually  requires  a  very  strong  presen- 
VOL.  cxxxrv. — ^No.  304.  17 
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tation  of  &ct8  or  of  arguments  to  persuade  the  Court  to  interfere  -^ 
with  the  verdict^  except  where  the  instructions  to  the  jury  are  ^ 
decidedly  erroneous.    If  the  jury  has  kept  within  its  scope,  no  mat-  - 
ter  by  what  error  of  reasoning  or  construction  of  evidence  it  has  J 
arrived  at  its  verdict,  if  that  verdict  appears  in  due  form  on  its  • 
face  and  does  not  present  any  signs  of  excessive  bias,  prejudice, 
or  favor,  or  if  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  is  not  beyond  all 
reason,  or  if  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  Court  that  the  jury  has  will- 
fully rejected  and  left  out  of  their  consideration  very  important 
and  decisive  testimony,  the  verdict  must  stand.    Even  if,  while 
out  deliberating,  the  members  of  the  jury  grossly  misconduct 
themselves,  the  party  against  whom  the  verdict  is  rendered  can 
rarely,  on  appeal,  avail  himself  of  that  fact,  for  no  juror  is 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  attack  or  impeach  his  own 
verdict    And,  however  apparent  to  court  and  counsel  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  jury  may  be,  if  it  once  acquits  a  man  on  a  crimi- 
nal charge  the  verdict  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  set 
aside,  nor  can  he  ever  again  be  put  on  trial  for  the  same  offense. 
This  rule  holds  good  even  where  the  prisoner  has  obtained  the 
verdict  by  bribery,  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  means.    Take 
the  case  of  Guiteau,  for  example.    I  fully  coincide  with  the  views 
of  the  "  Daily  News,^  of  London,  expressed  November  24,  as  fol- 
lows: 

''  It  seems  obvious  that  the  question  of  Guiteau's  sanity  and  responsibility 
is  a  matter  of  word-<}hopping  and  of  psychological  casuistry.  Guiteau  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  We  might  say  that  Guiteau  was 
crazed,  just  as  so  many  people  are  called  cracked  who  are  yet  acknowledged 
to  bo  fit  to  control  their  own  affairs.  If  Guiteau  is  declared  insane,  a  vast 
number  of  people  like  him — feather-brained,  conceited  fools — will  justly 
infer  that  they  too  may  indulge  in  eccentricities  and  murder." 

As  our  law  now  stands,  however,  if  the  jury  in  his  case  should 
have  been  so  far  affected  by  the  view  and  t^e  narration  of  his 
eccentricities  as  to  acquit  him,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  howsoever  great  their  grief  and  indignation  may  be. 
I  will  not  at  the  present  time  conmient  on  the  conduct  of  Judge 
Cox.  I  am  fully  convinced,  however,  that  if  his  trial  had  not 
been  by  jury,  Guiteau  would  have  abstained  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  revolting  acts  ]  that  his  counsel  would  have  omitted 
a  large  part  of  that  mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  under  very 
peculiar  rulings  been  permitted  to  introduce,  and  that  if  three  a 
judges,  instead  of  one,  had  sat  upon  the  trial,  America  would  j| 
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bare  be^n  saved  from  feelings  of  disgnst  and  bnmiliatioiL,  the 
inteomty  of  which  it  Is  difScult  to  deseribe. 

Thea  the  question  arises,  are  not  many  or  all  of  the  objections 
made  to  juries  equally  applicable  to  jadges  f  Some  judg^,  I  admit, 
have  been,  and  some  still  are,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  vindictive^ 
d:  avariciotus,  and  cruel ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that 

m*:..  .:.  .iucfis  are  rare.  When  they  do  occtir,  it  is  much  eaider 
to  mete  out  justice  to  the  offender,  being  in  a  prominent  position, 
than  to  a  person  who  is  merely  an  obscure  juror.  New  York 
City,  not  many  years  tdnce,  set  an  excellent  example  in  the  method 
of  dealing  with  her  dishonest  judges ;  and  England,  in  an  age 
remarkable  for  servility,  corruption^  aud  tyranny,  punished  the 
wisest  judge  of  the  period,  the  favorite  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
greatest  philosopher  in  Christendom,  for  accepting  bribes  and 
rendering  iniquitous  decisions.  Single  judges  are  often  arbitrary. 
Jurors  are  biased  and  prejudiced.  The  former  are,  perhaps, 
too  much  inclined  to  convict  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses;  the  latter  to  acquit  them.  But  judges  are  usually 
ehosen  for  learning,  ability,  integrity,  and  experience,  while 
jurors  are  expected  to  be  ignorant,  and  are  selected  by 
chance.  To  the  former  a  high  position,  an  unsullied  name,  is 
more  than  wealth.  Removal  from  office  for  cause  would  to  them 
he  almost  as  severe  a  punishment  as  death.  The  latter  have  no 
professional  honor,  no  official  dignity  to  sustain,  aud  are  happy 
if  they  can  only  escape  without  having  made  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  some  litigant.  The  former,  with  good  salaries,  desire  to  hold 
their  positions  for  life,  while  the  latter,  receiving  for  their 
fiervices  a  mere  pittance,  less  in  many  instances  than  their  actual 
expenses  are  in  attending  court,  are  delighted  when  their  term 
is  over,  when  court  adjourns,  and  when  they  can  escape  from 
Ibe  jurj^-box  to  their  farms,  stores,  or  manufactories.  The 
former,  from  their  professional  training,  can  generally  tell  a 
rogue  from  an  honest  man  when  he  is  on  the  witness-stand,  can 
sift  the  evidence  thoroughly,  and  can  apply  the  law  to  it  cor- 
rectly.   The  latter  are  easily  misled  by  shrewd  but  dishonest 

lesses,  or  persuaded  from  their  convictions  by  eloquent  advo* 
The  former,  when  a  cause  is  tried  before  them  without  a 
jtipy,  in  addition  to  all  their  learning  and  experience,  are  allowed 
ample  time  to  consider  the  case,  to  refer  to  the  law  bearing  upon 
it»  and  to  render  their  decision  in  due  form ;  while  the  latter, 
ignorant  as  they  may  be  of  legal  proceedings,  are  expected  to 
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recollect  all  the  evidence  given  during  a  long  trial,  to  remember 
the  charge  of  the  Court  with  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and  to 
render  a  wise  and  judicious  verdict  without  even  being  permitted 
(as  the  law  is  in  Several  States)  to  take  to  the  jury-room  the 
documentary  evidence  that  has  been  introduced  in  the  case. 
^  Great  and  sudden  innovations  may  be  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient.  When  reforms  are  given  the  right  direction,  time 
will  accomplish  the  necessary  work.  When  the  people  look  at 
the  subject  in  its  true  light,  eflBlcient  changes  must  follow.  Law- 
yers attached  to  the  jury  system,  as  they  were  to  the  old  forms  of 
common  law,  wiU,  as  they  have  before  done,  raise  objections,  but 
will  readily  fall  into  the  new  methods  of  procedure.  The  legisla- 
tures will  bear  in  mind  that  laws  are  to  be  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  for  the  accommodation  solely  of  a 
single  profession.  The  trial  of  civU  actions  without  a  jury  is 
already  prefen*ed  in  a  few  States.  It  has  been  found,  generally, 
to  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,*  except  in  those  States  that 
permit  issues  of  fact  to  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  a  jury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  special  verdict.  In  such  causes, 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  often  involved,  yet  I  fail  to 
hear  any  greater  complaints  about  trials  and  decisions  in  the 
courts  of  chancery  than  in  those  of  a  common-law  jurisdiction. 
As  I  have  before  said,  in  some  States  nearly  all  civil  causes, 
except  those  "  sounding  in  tort,''  that  is,  brought  for  wrongful 
acts,  where  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovered  must  be 
fixed  upon,  juries  are  nearly  always  waived,  and  the  cause  is 
decided  by  the  judge  alone,  or  is  sent  to  a  good  lawyer  "to  hear, 
try,  and  determine,"  as  a  referee.  This  method  appears,  also, 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction.  In  the  enterprising  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  distinguished  by  some  very  excellent  laws,  one  was 
enacted  about  four  years  since  which  required  a  litigant,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  term,  in  case  he  demanded  a  jury,  to  deposit  a 
considerable  fee  with  the  clerk,  to  be  appUed  to  the  payment  of 
jurors,  and  to  be  taxed  as  costs,  if  the  party  making  such  deposit 
was  sucee^ssf ul  in  his  suit.  This  measure  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably.  Juries  are  waived  in  nearly  every  small  case  and  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  larger  ones,  and  courts  occupy  but  about 
half  the  time  that  they  formerly  did,  while  more  tian  half  the 

*  Ghanoerj  and  equity  cases  have  always  been  tried  by  the  Court  without  j 

a  jury. 
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expenses  to  tax-payers  are  saved.  The  latter,  in  new  conntries,  is 
a  very  important  item.  In  case  a  i)arty  to  a  suit  is  too  i)oor  to 
make  such  a  deposit,  the  Court  has  power  to  dispense  with  the 
rale  in  that  particnlar  instance. 

It  would  appear  that  a  court  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the 
first  instance  should  be  .composed  of  one  or  three  judges.  The 
salaries  of  these  oflBlcers,  if  there  were  three,  would  amount 
to  more  than  at  present.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  greater  saving, 
I  believe,  would  be  made  by  the  rapidity  with  which  business 
could  be  disposed  of,  thus  greatly  reducing  court  expenses,  and 
by  the  saving  of  aU  jury  fees.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  single  judge 
oould  hold  the  term.  In  extraordinary'  causes,  and  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  two  mere  judges  might  be  called  in.  This  system 
would  greatly  lessen  the  grounds  of  appeal,  fewer  cases  would 
be  reversed,  and  I  believe  that  in  a  short  period  the  appellate 
courts  would  be  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  their  labor.  At  the 
original  trial,  witnesses  could  be  examined  in  far  less  time  than 
at  present,  and  counsel  would  not  have  to  be  so  frequently  heard 
on  the  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  impertinent  and 
irrelevant  testimony  which  might  affect  the  jury,  but  would  not 
affect  the  Court.  I  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  eloquent 
and  astute  advocates  over  juries.  Do  they  not  possess  a  similar 
power  over  judges?  Undoubtedly,  in  some  instances.  Many 
judges  are  accused  of  showing  especial  preference  for  particular 
members  of  the  bar.  But  judges  have  their  own  reputation  at 
stake.  They  do  not  like  to  have  their  decisions  reversed  by 
higher  courts.  They  frequently  prefer  even  to  have  juries  try 
the  cases,  in  order  that  they  themselves  may  be  relieved  of  a 
large  portion  of  responsibility.  They  are  not  readily  affected 
by  pure  eloquence  in  their  own  courts.  They  can  easily  unravel 
the  webs  of  sophistry  woven  by  counsel.  Sometimes  they  are 
unduly  affected  by  the  logic  or  rhetoric  of  advocates ;  but  usually 
in  a  far  less  degree  than  juries  are.  I  believe  that  in  criminal 
cases,  under  such  a  system,  justice  would  be  meted  out  more 
certainly  and  speedily,  a  less  number  of  innocent  men  would  be 
convicted,  fewer  guilty  ones  would  escape,  packing  and  manipu- 
lating juries  would  be  done  away  with,  crime  would  decrease — 
for  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  dreaded  by  criminals 
than  the  amount  of  it  -,  and  while  honorable  and  talented  lawyers 
would  have  even  more  business  than  at  present,  a  certain  class 
known  as  pettifoggers,  jury  manipulators,  and  shysters  would 
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disappear  from  the  courts.  If  one  judge  is  too  arbitrary,  let  the 
bench  be  composed  of  three.  Their  views  usually  differ  so  far 
that  the  opinions  of  one  will  assist  in  balancing  the  decisions  of 
another.  I  know  of  many  instances  where,  on  account  of  the 
general  public  sentiment,  persons  indicted  greatly  preferred  to 
be  tried  by  the  court  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  new  departure.  The  genius  of  this  age  can  cer- 
tainly devise  a  better  system.  Sweeping  and  hurried  reforms,  as 
I  have  said,  may  not  be  expedient;  but  as  an  experiment,  at 
least,  a  law  restricting  yet  further  the  causes  subject  to  jury 
trial  could  do  no  harm.  Let  it  also  provide  that  in  those  cases 
two-thirds  of  the  jury,  or  eight  out  of  twelve,  may  find  a  verdict, 
instead  of  requiring  that  it  should  be  unanimous.  This  would 
lead  to  yet  further  reforms,  and  compromise  verdicts  which  are 
just  to  neither  party,  forced  verdicts,  packed  juries,  and  juries 
too  easily  influenced  would  take  their  place  with  the  things  of 
the  past.  Judges  alone  would  then  decide  litigated  cases.  They 
could  no  longer  shift  their  own  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  ignorant  jury ;  but,  educated  for  their  positions,  and  well 
paid  for  their  services,  they  would  be  held  to  strict  account  for 
their  "findings  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law.^'  Should  they  err  in 
their  decisions  of  causes,  those  causes  will  be  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  if  tried  by  a  jury,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  appellate 
court;  and  the  judges  themselves  could  be  more  readily  reached 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  and  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Edwabd  a.  Thomas. 
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Since  the  day  when  Martm  Luther  posted  his  andadotis 
heresies  on  the  church-door  at  Wittenberg,  a  great  change  has 
come  over  men's  minds,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  even 
yet  but  rarely  comprehended.  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  change,  and  into  what  we  may  perhaps  call  its  ultimate 
tendency,  is  well  worth  our  while,  whether  as  students  of  history 
or  as  students  of  philosophy.  In  outward  aspect,  the  results 
of  Protestantism  have  come  to  be  very  different  to-day  from 
what  they  were  at  first  The  immediate  consequence  of  Luther's 
successful  revolt  was  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  little 
churches,  each  with  its  creed  as  dean-cut  and  as  thoroughly 
dried  as  the  creed  of  the  great  church  from  which  they  had 
separated,  each  making  practically  the  same  assumption  of 
absolute  infallibility,  each  laying  down  an  intellectual  assent  to 
sundry  transcendental  dogmas  as  an  exclusive  condition  of  sal- 
vation. This  formation  of  new  sects  has  gone  on  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
in  future;  but  the  period  when  educated  men,  of  great  and 
original  powers,  could  take  part  in  work  of  this  sort  has  gone 
by  forever.  The  foremost  men  are  no  longer  heresiarchs ;  they 
are  free-thinkers,  each  on  his  own  account ;  and  the  formation 
of  new  sects  is  something  which  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
more  and  more  confined  to  ignorant  or  half -educated  classes  of 
people.  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  the  formation  of  new  sects, 
but  the  decomposition  of  the  old  ones,  that  is  the  conspicuous 
phenomenon  inviting  our  attention.  The  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  known  to  the  future  historian  as 
especially  the  era  of  the  decomposition  of  orthodoxies.  People, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  now  pass  over  from  one  church  into  another,  but 
they  remain  in  their  own  churches  while  modifying  their  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  in  this  way  the  orthodoxy  of  every  churcjx 
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is  gradually  but  surely  losing  its  consistency.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  laymen  of  whom  this  can  be  said ;  for  the  clergy  every  now 
and  then  set  them  the  example.  An  eminent  Congregationalist 
minister  in  Connecticut,  some  few  years  since,  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  go  over  to  the  Unitarians,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  kept 
Strauss  and  Kenan  in  his  library,  but  even  loaned  them  to  young 
men,  and  publicly  eulogized  Herbert  Spencer,  and  went  so  far 
one  day  as  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  quaint  and  shrewd  reply  was:  "I  am  unable  to  see  why  the 
Unitarians  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  aU  the  free-thinking ;  I 
prefer  to  carry  my  candle  where  it  is  darkest !  '^  It  is  only  four 
or  five  years  since  a  learned  English  bishop  completed  his 
voluminous  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  sacred 
text  is  handled  with  as  much  freedom  as  Mr.  Paley  shows  in 
dealing  with  the  Homeric  poems,  or  Mr.  Grote  in  expounding  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.  And  the  history  of  this,  as  of  other  less 
conspicuous  acts  of  heresy,  seems  to  show  that  practically  an 
Anglican  divine  may  preach  whatever  doctrine  he  likes — pro- 
vided, doubtless,  that  he  avoid  certain  obnoxious  catch-wordSb 
Among  Unitarians  this  doctrinal  latitude  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  illustration.  Yet  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that,  forty 
years  ago,  Theodore  Parker  was  virtually  driven  out  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  for  saying  the  same  sort  of  things  which  may  be 
heard  to-day  from  half  the  Unitarian  pulpits  in  New  England. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  not  strange  if  we  are  sometimes  led  to 
ask,  What  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  this  decomposition  of 
orthodoxies!  The  total  destruction  of  religious  creeds  wai 
long  ago  predicted  by  Catholic  controversialists  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  if 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism ;  and  now  it  begint 
to  look*  as  if  the  Catholic  prediction  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled} 
although  Protestant  churches  have  warmly  resented  the  imputa 
tion,  and  have  too  often  taken  pains  to  show  that  in  strait  amd 
uncompromising  bigotry  they  could  vie  with  their  great  antago 
nist.  While  Catholics,  on  the  one  hand,  have  foretold  this  resull 
by  way  of  warning  and  opprobrium,  on  the  other  hand  it  hai 
been  no  less  confidently  predicted  by  atheists,  materialists,  and 
positivists  by  way  of  encouragement  and  approval.  To  Comtl 
the  chaos  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  modern  society  affordec 
proof  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  discarding  theology  and  metij 
physics  altogether,  and  for  confining  the  operations  of  the  huiiil| 
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mind  hereafter  to  the  simple  content  of  observed  facts.  To  Dr. 
BUchner  and  his  friends  it  presages  the  speedy  advent  of  that 
glorious  millennimn  when  all  men  shall  felicitate  themselves  upon 
the  prospect  of  dying  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  On  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  we  hear  it  maintained,  with  equal  emphasis,  that 
any  system  of  Protestantism — any  system  which  seeks  to  combine 
absolute  freedom  of  speculation  with  an  essentially  religious  atti- 
tude of  mind — is  logically  absurd,  and  is  destined  to  be  superseded. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  what  alternative  is  to  survive  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  such  misguided  attempts;  and  here  Dr. 
Biichner  and  the  Pope  will  be  found  to  disagree.  While  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  held  that  the  course  of  modem  philosophic  thought 
is  so  distinctly  toward  materialism  that  every  one  who  is  not  a 
materialist  is  behind  the  age,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  prophesied 
that,  out  of  sheer  weariness  of  the  skepticism  that  is  the  perpetual 
outcome  of  free  inquiry,  there  will  eventually  be  brought  about 
a  renaissance  of  the  ages  of  faith.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
said  precisely  how  far  these  expectations  go.  Probably  it  is  not 
expected  that  crusades  or  pilgrimages  to  ComposteUa  will  again 
become  fashionable  in  the  complex  industrial  society  of  the 
future;  perhaps  it  is  not  expected  that  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  will  accept  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  for  the  Catholic 
Church  has  oftentimes  known  how  to  be  judiciously  lax  about 
such  matters ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  vague  expectation  that,  in 
spite  of  the  independence  of  thought  which  scientific  studies 
are  fostering,  a  line  will  somehow  be  drawn  beyond  which  men 
shall  agree  to  submit  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  church.  It 
is  not  Catholics  only  who  make  this  tacit  assumption:  it  is 
made,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  every  one  who  argues  that  his 
own  particular  orthodoxy  is  destined  to  survive  the  shocks 
of  scientific  skepticism ;  and  it  underlies  the  remark  wliich  we 
sometimes  hear,  that  all  woidd  be  well  if  men  of  science  would 
oiily  keep  their  place  and  not  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the 
theologian.  The  alternative,  then,  is,  when  stated  as  broadly 
as  possible.  Will  the  present  decomposition  of  beliefs  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  reconstruction  in  which  the  teachings  of 
some  church  shall  be  accepted  as  authoritative  concerning  ques- 
tions of  a  purely  religious  nature,  or  will  the  decomposition  go 
on  until  the  last  vestige  of  recognition  of  religious  questions  shall 
have  vanished,  and  all  educated  men  shall  have  become  atheistic 
materialists?    It  is  my  object  in  the  present  paper  to  show  that  no 
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snch  alternative  really  confronts  ns;  that  the  very  propounding 
of  such  a  question  involves  grave  philosophical  and  historical 
errors ;  that  neither  materialism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  species 
of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  become 
prevalent  in  the  future ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  an  essen- 
tially religious  attitude  of  mind  is  compatible  with  absolute  free- 
dom of  speculation  on  all  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  meta- 
physicaL 

In  my  apprehension  it  is  a  very  serious  mistake,  though  a 
very  common  one,  to  suppose  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
philosophic'thought  is  toward  materialism.  On  this  subject  there 
is  a  great  confusion  of  ideas,  which  is  aggravated  by  a  general 
uncertainty  as  to  just  what  materialism  really  is.  The  word 
^materialism"  has  been  so  commonly  used  in  a  vituperative 
rather  than  a  descriptive  sense,  that  it  has  become  soniewhat 
damaged  for  philosophical  purposes.  Whenever  Auguste  Comte 
had  to  deal  with  some  opinion  which  he  did  not  like, — it  made  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  what  it  was  about, — he  used  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  delay  by  calling  it  '*  metaphysical.'*  And  in  like  manner 
the  word  ^^materialism"  has  come  to  be  with  orthodox  ministers 
a  general  term  of  abuse  for  anything  which  they  do  not  happen 
to  like.  I  was  once  called  (in  print)  a  materialist,  for  saying 
that  there  are  no  trustworthy  dates  in  Greek  history  prior 
to  the  first  Oljnnpiad!  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  declares  explicitly  that  he  calls  all  persons  material- 
ists who  do  not  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  will — which, 
of  course,  would  have  included  Jonathan  Edwards.  Then, 
besides  this  silly  use  of  language,  the  word  has  undergone 
some  legitimate  historical  changes  of  meaning.  The  great  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  theism  was  quite  unimpeachable,  avowed  him- 
self a  materialist,  because  he  did  not  regard  it  as  beyond  the 
power  of  an  omnipotent  Creator  to  endow  matter  with  the 
capacity  for  feeling  and  thinking.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was 
a  mental  attitude  much  more  devout,  if  not  more  philosophical, 
than  that  of  those  modern  theologians  who  vie  wi^  the  ancient 
Gnostics  in  heaping  abuse  upon  poor  blind,  brute,  senseless, 
inert  "matter."  But  Priestley  was  by  no  means  a  materialist  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  correctly  used  in  philosophic  dis- 
cussion to-day.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  vocabulary  of  theological 
abuse  that  the  terms  materialism  and  atheism  are  closely  associ-  < 
ated;  the  opinions  which  they  connote  are  really  linked  together  i 
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m  many  ways.  In  former  times  it  was  cttstomary  to  stigmatize 
the  colossal  generalizations  of  astronomers  and  geologists  as 
^^otheistical,^  beeau^  they  substituted  divine  action  through  nat- 
ural law  for  divine  action  through  supernatural  fiat,  which  had 
hitherto  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  only  conceivable  kind  of 
divine  action.  Nowadays^  as  ciiltivated  minds  are  beginning  to 
surmount  this  old  difficulty,  the  bugbear  springs  up  in  a  new 
quarter.  Now  that  we  have  begun  to  study  psychology  after  a 
fidentific  method,  and  to  derive  valuable  assistance  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  nerve-eells  and  nerve-fibers,  and  now  that  we  have 
begun  to  apply  to  these  studies  the  prof  oundest  generalizations  of 
(ihysied  and  chemistry  concerning  the  l>ehavior  of  molecules  of 
matter,  we  hear  so  much  talk  about  undulations  and  discharges 
and  nervous  connections  that  many  worthy  people  seem  to  be 
ifraid  of  seeing  it  proved  that  we  have  really  no  psychic^  life  at 
alL  They  are  afraid  that  the  human  soul  will  by  and  by  be 
wholly  resolved  into  an  affair  of  molecules  and  undulations 
and  unstable  equilibria,  and  so  forth;  and  accordingly  ail 
speculations  even  remotely  savoring  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, or  of  the  correlation  of  vital  with  inorganic  motions,  are 
forthwith  6ti^:matized  as  *^  materialistic."  Even  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  said  to  be  materialistic  by  impli- 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  at  some  point  to  derive 
an  soul  from  the  psychical  part  of  a  brute  animal, 
and  at  some  other  point  to  derive  the  psychical  part  of 
the  brute  animal  from  something  that  is  not  psychical 
The  common  reproach  aimed  at  aU  such  speculations  is  that 
in  one  way  or  another,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  they 
all  tend  toward  the  interpretation  of  psychical  life  as  a  tem- 
porary or  evanescent  condition  of  matter,  and  thus  in  reality 
banish  soul  from  the  universe.  The  association  ia  the  popular 
mtod  between  materialism  and  atheism  is  here  obvious  enough, 
is  easUy  justified*  Philosophical  materialism  holds  that 
.ter  and  the  motions  of  matter  make  up  the  sum  total  of  exist- 
onoe^  and  that  what  we  know  as  psychical  phenomena  in  man 
and  other  animals  are  to  be  interpreted  in  an  ultimate  analysis 
as  simfily  the  peculiar  aspect  which  is  assumed  by  certain  enor- 
mously complicated  motions  of  matter.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
fitr  ivrect  description  of  materialism,  as  it  was  held  in  the 

6ig„L    iiLii  century  by  La  Mettrie,  and  as  it  is  held  by  Biichner 
to^ay.    Whoever  holds  such  views  as  these  concerning  the  rela- 
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tions  of  matter  and  spirit  may  be  properly  called  a  materialist^  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  educat^  people  who  hold  such  views, 
but  that  the  general  tendency  of  modem  philosophic  thought  is 
toward  the  adoption  of  materialism  as  thus  defined,  I  emphatically 
deny.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  modem 
philosophy  is  distinctly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
materialism  is  hopelessly  behind  the  age,  so  that  it  argues  a  much 
more  superficial  mind  and  a  much  more  imperfect  education  to 
agree  with  Biichner  to-day  than  to  have  agreed  with  La  Mettrie 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  before  a  philosopher  can  be  correctly 
charged  with  materialism,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  hold  that  psychical  phenomena — such  as  love  and  hate,  or 
the  sensation  of  redness,  or  the  idea  of  virtue — are  interpretable 
in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  do. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  hold  that,  along  with  every 
emotion,  or  sensation,  or  idea,  there  goes  on  a  change  in  nerve- 
tissue  which  is  probably  resolvable  into  some  form  of  undulatory 
motion ;  for  this  is  but  an  amplification  of  what  we  all  begin  by 
admitting  when  we  admit  that  during  the  present  life  there  is 
no  consciousness  except  where  there  is  nerve-tissue.  If  it  is 
materialism  to  say  that  for  every  association  of  ideas  there  is 
established  a  system  of  paths  for  discharges  between  two  or  more 
groups  of  nerve-cells,  it  is  equally  materialism  to  say  that  a  pint 
of  Scotch  whiskey  will  make  a  man  drunk.  The  former  statement 
enters  very  much  more  into  detail  than  the  latter,  but  there  is  no 
other  essential  difference  between  them.  I  do  not  wonder,  how- 
ever, that  people's  minds  are  often  vague  and  confused  on  these 
points,  for  our  every-day  talk  is  full  of  materialistic  implications. 
We  say,  for  example,  that  grief  makes  us  weep,  and  the  state- 
ment is  true  enough  for  ordinary  purposes;  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  not  the  grief  that  acts  upon  the  tear-glands.  The  grief  is 
something  absolutely  immaterial,  something  absolutely  outside 
the  circuit  of  physical  causation.  How  do  we  know  this?  How 
do  we  reach  such  a  conclusion  ?  We  reach  it  by  applying  to  the 
subject  the  conception  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  tiie  con- 
ception of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter, — twin  conceptions 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  oui*  modern  scientific  reasoning. 
The  material  world  is  all  made  up  of  systems  of  atoms  that  are 
perpetuallj'^  moving  in  relation  to  one  another.  In  an  ultimate  | 
analysis,  every  material  object  is  such  a  system  of  moving  atoma.  I 
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Every  Kving  organism  is  a  system  of  systems  of  such  atoms,  in 
myriad-fold  orders  of  eomi)Osition,  and  with  movements  definitely 
coordinated  in  myriad-fold  degrees  of  complexity.  Now,  aU  the 
motion  that  goes  into  any  organism,  latent  in  the  air  which  it 
breathes  and  the  food  which  it  assimilates,  must  come  out  again 
as  motion,  and  what  comes  out  must  be  the  exact  equivalent  of 
what  goes  in.  This  is  what  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  means  when  applied  to  the  living  organism  and  to  the 
nervous  system.  It  means,  too,  that  if  we  were  able  to  trace  iu 
detail  the  career  of  any  given  quantity  of  atomic  motion  between 
the  times  of  its  entering  and  its  leaving  the  organism,  we  should 
find  through  all  its  innumerable  transformations  an  exact  equiva- 
lence preserved.  But  this  means  that  the  motion  must  always 
be  a  motion  of  material  particles, — something  that  can  be  quan- 
titatively measured.  Once  introduce  into  the  circuit  something 
that  does  not  admit  of  material  measurement,  such  as  a  sen- 
sation of  color,  or  an  emotion  of  grief,  and  the  whole  theory  falls 
to  the  ground  at  once. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  atomic  motion  in  the  gray  surface 
of  the  brain  is  used  up,  its  equivalent  must  appear  in  the  form 
of  some  other  atomic  motion,  ajid  cannot  have  been  a  subjective 
feeUng  j  otherwise  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  any  correlation  and 
equivalence  of  forces  in  the  case.  There  can  be  no  relation  of 
equivalence  between  a  sorrowful  feeling,  and  a  motion  of  matter 
that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  foot-pounds.  You  might  as 
well  talk  about  a  crimson  taste  or  an  acid  sound.  When  you 
weep,  therefore,  it  is  not  grief,  but  the  cerebrrmi,  that  acts  upon 
the  tear-glands.  You  say  that  the  grief  causes  the  tears,  because 
you  are  conscious  of  the  relation  of  sequence  between  the  sub- 
jective emotion  and  the  objective  flow  of  tears,  while  you  are 
totally  unconscious  of  the  molecular  movements  going  on  in  the 
brain.  But,  in  reality,  the  subjective  emotion  is  something 
purely  inmiat^rial,  or,  if  you  choose  to  say  so,  spiritual,  and  its 
relation  to  what  goes  on  in  the  brain  is  merely  a  relation  of  con- 
comitance. 

I  have  illustrated  this  point  at  disproportionate  length, 
because  it  is  both  important  and  difficult.  Until  this  point  is 
perfectly  clear  in  one^s  mind,  any  discussion  of  the  alleged 
materialistic  tendencies  of  modem  philosophy  is  simply  a  waste 
of  words.  It  is  very  clear  that  modern  philosophy  does  show 
a  decided  tendency  toward  investigating  what  goes  on  in  the 
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nervous  sjrstem  when  we  think  and  feel ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that 
modem  philosophy  considers  itself  bound  to  study  the  nervous 
system  as  a  material  aggregate,  with  an  atomic  constitution,  and  - 
subject  to  the  same  physical  laws  with  other  matter.  I  ho;>e  I 
have  now  made  it  equally  dear  that  these  tendencies  of  modem 
philosophy  are  just  the  reverse  of  materialistic.  So  far  from 
maintaining,  as  materialism  does,  that  psychical  phenomena  are 
interpretable  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  this  modem  phi- 
losophy maintains  that  such  phenomena  are  absolutely  imma- 
terial,— that  they  stand,  as  I  said  before,  quite  outside  the  circuit 
of  physical  causation.  If  the  world  were  peopled  with  automata^ 
if  men  had  gone  on  from  the  beginning  like  puppets,  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  marrying,  working  and  fighting,  exactly  as  they 
have  done,  producing  human  history  in  all  its  details  exactly  as 
it  has  been  produced,  only  without  any  consciousness,  without 
any  sentient  life  whatever,  then  materialism  perhaps  would  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  world.  But  the  moment  the 
first  trace  of  conscious  intelligence  is  introduced,  we  have  a  set 
of  phenomena  which  materialism  can  in  no  wise  account  for. 
The  latest  and  ripest  philosophic  speculation,  therefore,  as 
Professor  Huxley  once  remarked  to  me,  leaves  the  gulf  between 
mind  and  matter  quite  as  wide  and  impassable  as  it  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Descartes. 

But  while  materialism  is  thus  more  than  ever  discredited  by 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  our  time,  and  while  it  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  more  and  more  discredited  with  each  future 
advance  in  philosophic  speculation,  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
shoidd  not  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  materialism  current  in 
the  world.  Very  likely  there  will  always  be  people  who  are 
color-blind,  and  people  without  an  ear  for  music.  So,  doubtless, 
there  will  always  be  a  class  of  excelleot  people  with  a  fair  capac- 
ity for  understanding  scientific  generalizations,  but  without  any 
head  for  philosophy )  and  this  class  will  produce  the  Biichners 
and  La  Mettries  of  the  future,  as  it  has  produced  them  in  the  past 
and  present.  Thus,  one  part  of  my  question  is  disposed  ol  The 
philosophy  of  the  future  will  not  be  materialistic,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  dominant  philosophy  of  to-day  to  indicate  that 
jreligious  problems  will  not  continue  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
speculation.  I  recollect  once  asking  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  on 
some  question  of  pure  ontology.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  , 
opinion }  not  because  his  mind  was  necessarily  hostile  to  enter-  i 
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taining  such  questions^  but  simply  because  he  was  so  entirely 
occupied  in  working  out  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  its  innumera- 
ble applications  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  that  he  Iiad  not  time 
and  strength  left  to  expend  on  problems  that  are  confessedly 
Insdable*  This  was  the  answer  of  a  true  man  of  science ;  and  it 
is  worth  repeating  for  the  benefit  of  those  silly  people  who  think 
it  is  not  enough  that  Mr,  Spencer  should  have  made  greater  addi- 
tions to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  than  have  ever  been  made 
by  any  other  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  c<»mplain 
of  him  because  he  has  not  given  us  a  complete  and  final  system 
of  theology  into  the  bargain.  But  Mr.  Spencer^s  answer  further 
illustrates  very  well  the  philosophic  attitude  of  the  present  age. 
The  present  age  is  occupied,  above  aU  things,  in  investigating 
the  intimate  constitution  of  the  material  universe,  and  tracing 
there&t>m  its  past  history  and  its  future  career.  The  concep- 
tion of  evolution  is  everywhere  being  substituted  for  that  of 
creation;  and  this  involves  the  most  extensive  and  thorough 
change  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  men's  thoughts  about  the 
world  they  live  in.  For  the  present,  this  business  absorbs  all 
the  most  active  and  original  minds,  so  that  no  time  is  left  for 
metaphysical  speculations.  We  are  becoming  wrapt  in  the  study 
0f  origins,  as  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  wrapt  in  the 
study  of  particulars  and  universals.  But  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  this  will  always  be  so.  By  and  by  all  educated  people  will 
be  evolutionists,  and  then  it  will  be  seen,  more  clearly  than  it 
is  now,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  enormously 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  universe,  it  really 
leaves  all  ultimate  questions  as  much  open  for  discussion  as 
they  ever  were.  It  is  Mr.  Spencer  himself  who  has  said  that 
every  new  physical  problem  leads  at  once  to  a  metaphysical 
iblem  that  we  can  neither  solve  nor  elude.  Solve  it  doubtless 
cannot,  elude  it  we  also  cannot,  and  so  discuss  it  we  wilL 
I  presume,  will  be  the  course  which  philosophy  wlU  take 
where  religious  questions  are  concerned. 

And  now  we  are  brought  to  the  other  part  of  my  question.  Will 
tlie  time  ever  come  again  when  men  wiU  be  absorbed  in  questions 
of  a  transcendental  or  ontologieal  character,  as  Aquinas  and  other 
great  medieval  thinkers  were  absorbed  T  It  seems  to  me  quite 
possible  that  the  interest  in  such  matters  may  again  become  as 
intense,  though  not  so  exclusive,  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  if  it  be  asked  whether  there  can  ever  again  be  a  theological 
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renaissance  of  such  a  character  that  men  shall  agree  to  surrender 
their  right  of  private  judgment  on  purely  religious  questions, 
and  accept  the  teachings  of  any  church,  the  reply  must  be  that 
any  renaissance  of  this  sort  is  utterly  impossible.  The  further 
question,  whether  unity  of  belief  can  ever  be  secured  in  any  other 
way,  is  to  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  unity  of  belief  is  no  longer 
either  possible  or  desirable.  Such  a  statement  as  this  is  very 
startling,  and  more  or  less  puzzling,  to  many  people,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe ;  and  when  the  truth  of  it  has  come 
to  be  generally  and  thoroughly  realized,  it  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  step  in  religious  progress  that  has  ever  been  accomplished. 
Once,  we  know,  unity  of  belief  was  held  to  be  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  the  faintest  whisper  of  dissent  must  be  punished 
with  torture  and  death.  I  have  elsewhere  sought  to  account,  on 
historical  grounds,  for  the  existence  of  this  persecuting  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  its  decline  in  modem  times.  In  discussing  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Persecution,'' •  I  showed  how  ancient  society  was 
pervaded  by  an  intense  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility, — a 
feeling  that  the  whole  community  was  liable  to  be  punished  by 
the  gods  for  the  misdeeds  of  any  one  of  its  individual  members. 
In  early  times  this  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  barbaric  theories  of  the  universe  then  current, 
was  the  mainstay  and  support  of  priesthoods.  And  it  was  to  the 
persistence  of  this  feeling  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  that 
the  horrors  of  religious  persecution  were  chiefly  due.  In  a 
second  paper,  on  "  The  Historic  Genesis  of  Protestantism,''  t 
I  showed  that  the  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  had  its 
legitimate  origin  in  the  military  necessities  of  primitive  societies. 
In  ages  when  there  were  no  political  aggregations  of  men 
larger  than  tribes,  and  when  the  relations  between  tribes  were 
chiefly  those  of  chronic  warfare,  a  rude  and  savage  discipline, 
in  which  the  legal  existence  of  tlie  individual  was  \drtually 
submerged  in  the  interests  of  the  tribe,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  feeling  that  the  whole  tribe  was  liable  to  be  '^sited 
with  defeat  or  famine  or  pestilence,  on  account  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  one  of  its  members,  was  part  and  parcel  of  such 
a  state  of  society.  This  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility 
must  have  grown  in  strength  through  many  ages  by  natural 
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ion^  as  those  tribes  in  which  it  was  most  effectivdy 
developed  must  in  general  have  shown  the  highest  capacity 
for  »s<>i  '  '  -  inization,  and  mnst  have  exterminated  or  enslaved 
their  tj  r\s.     Having  so  longlieen  favored  by  natural  selec- 

tion, the  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  for  conduct  and 
opinion  liecame  so  deeply  grounded  in  men's  minds  that  it  long 
survived  the  stage  of  social  development  in  which  it  had  its 
origin.  Most  conspicuous  and  terrible  of  the  consequences  of  this 
deeply  rfK>teil  feeling  has  been  that  fanatical  cra\4ng  for  unity  of 
belief  in  religions  matters  which  has  been  the  source  of  some  of 
the  worst  evils  that  have  afflicted  mankind.  But  among  the  many 
changes  which  have  affected  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the 
community,  with  the  growth  of  great  and  complex  modem 
»ocietie45,  there  has  come  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  idea  of 
individual  responsibility  for  that  of  corporate  responsibility. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  Protestantism  of  Luther  is  signifi- 
cant mainly  as  a  revolt  against  primeval  notions  of  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  community,  which  have  long  since  survived 
their  usefulness.  Obviously,  the  disintegration  of  orthodoxies 
which  characterizes  the  present  age  is  simply  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  same  protest  in  behalf  of  individual  responsibility 
fur  ■  !  .tL  And  to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  present 
di  1,1  hardly  need  argue  that  any  revival  of  the  methods 

of  C^itholicism  could  never  occur,  except  as  the  concomitant  of  a 
wholly  improbable  retrogression  of  society  toward  the  barbaric 
type-  The  very  conception  of  an  infallible  church  is  so  clearly  a 
survival  from  primitive  religious  ideas,  that  to  imagine  such  an 
iagtitution  presiding  over  the  society  of  the  future  involves  a 
most  grotesque  anachronism.  Nevertheless,  the  uses  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  such  that  it  is  likely  still  to  survive  for  a 

long  time,  though  with  diminishing  influence;  and  as  it 
irds  a  refuge  for  sucli  earnest  and  thoughtful  souls  as  find 
e  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  too  bracing,  it  will  probaldy 
long  continue  to  receive  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  various 
Protestant  orthodoxies  that  are  now  so  rapidly  disintegrating. 

With  the  fading  away  of  the  old  notion  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility for  opinion,  tlic  value  attached  to  unity  of  belief  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  attempts  to  secure  such  unity  by  violent 
means  have  become  generally  discredited.  It  is  at  last  be^nning 
to  be  apprehended  that  if  unity  of  belief  is  to  have  any  real 
lUe,  it  can  only  be  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  firee  working  of 
VOL.  cxxsrv. — ^No.  304  18 
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different  minds.  But  unity  of  belief  in  religions  matters  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  reached  in  any  such  way,  for  the  conditions  of 
the  case  are  totally  different  from  those  of  scientific  discnssion. 
The  difference  may  be  best  appreciated  by  recalling  the  useful 
distinction  drawn  by  positivism  between  science  and  meta- 
physics. According  to  positivism,  the  essential  distinction 
between  a  scientific  hypothesis,  such  as  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  a  metaphysical  hypothesis,  such  as  the  Leibnitzian 
theory  of  preestablished  harmony,  is  that  the  one  admits  of 
verification — whether  by  obserV^ation,  experiment,  or  deduction 
— while  the  other  does  not.  Or  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
one  may  be  made  a  working  hypothesis  from  which  independent 
inquirers  may  arrive  at  mutually  congruous  results,  while  the 
other  cannot  This  distinction  is  one  of  the  very  few  points 
made  by  positivism  which  have  been  generally  adopted  into 
modem  philosophy  -,  but  the  use  which  positivists  have  made  of 
it  is  by  no  means  philosophical.  Gomte  himself  set  an  inordi- 
nate value  upon  unity  of  belief,  and  in  this  his  disciples  have 
generally  followed  him ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  propose  to 
secure  such  unity  is  simply  to  ignore  all  problems  whatever  in 
which  scientific  methods  of  demonstration  are  not  accessible. 
This  seems  like  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  privilege  of  very 
doubtful  value.  But  without  following  the  positivists  in  this,  we 
may  admit  the  usefulness  of  their  distinction  between  problems 
that  transcend  the  limits  of  scientific  demonstration  and  prob- 
lems that  lie  within  those  limits.  Clearly,  if  I  hold  one  opinion 
concerning  the  passage  of  light  through  certain  crystals,  and  my 
neighbor  holds  a  different  or  contrary  opinion,  I  am  entitied  to 
expect  either  that  he  can  be  brought  to  adopt  my  opinion,  or 
that  I  can  be  brought  to  adopt  his.  Means  of  verification  must 
exist ;  and  even  if  the  question  cannot  be  settied  to-day,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  can  be  settied  by  and  by.  But  if  I  hold  one 
opinion  concerning  the  conscious  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  while  my  neighbor  holds  a  contrary  opinion,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  expect  that  we  can  ever  be  brought  to  an  agreement. 
For  the  question  confessedly  transcends  the  limits  of  scientific 
demonstration.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that,  one  of  our  contrary 
opinions,  and  possibly  both,  may  contain  some  adumbration  of  a 
truth.  And  more  than  a  faint  glimmering  of  truth  we  can  . 
hardly  expect  to  be  contained  in  any  of  our  opinions  on  religious  J 
matters,  for  the  problems  are  too  vast  when  compared  with  our  | 
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meaiis  of  dealing  with  them.  Hence,  instead  of  condemiung 
variety  of  belief  on  such  subjects,  we  should  rather  welcome  each 
fresh  suggestion  as  possibly  containing  some  adumbration  of  a 
Iroth  which  we  have  hitherto  overlooked. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  true  lesson  of  Protestantism, 
ch  is  simply  thisr  that  rebgious  belief  is  something  which  in 
way  conc*?ms  society,  but  which  concerns  only  the  individual 
In  aU  other  relations  the  individual  is  more  or  loss  responsible  to 
society;  but,  as  for  his  religious  belief  and  his  religious  life, 
tbeHe  are  matters  which  lie  solely  between  himself  and  his  (Jod, 
On  such  subjects  no  man  may  rightfully  chide  his  neighbor,  or 
<5iiU  him  foolish;  for,  in  presence  of  the  transcendent  Reality, 
tiie  foolishness  of  one  man  differs  not  much  from  the  wisdom  of 
another.  When  this  lesson  shall  have  been  duly  comprehended 
and  taken  to  heart,  I  make  no  doubt  that  religious  speculation 
win  continue  to  go  on;  but  such  words  as  "infidelity^  and 
**  heresy,"  the  present  currency  of  which  ser\^es  only  t^>  show  how 
the  remnants  of  primitive  barbaric  thought  still  cling  to  us  and 
liamper  our  progress — such  words  will  have  become  obsolete, 
and  perhaps  unintelligible,  save  to  the  philosophic  student  of 
history.  In  diBcussion  conducted  in  such  a  mood  there  wiU^  no 
doubt,  be  a  great  lack  of  finality.  But  the  craving  for  finality  is 
itselff  in  various  degrees,  an  instinct  of  the  uneducated  man,  of 
the  child,  of  the  savage,  and  perhaps  of  the  bmte.  To  feel  that 
the  last  word  has  been  said  on  any  subject  is  not  a  desideratum 
H-ith  the  true  philosopher,  who  knows  full  well  that  the  truth  he 
announces  to-tlay  will  open  half  a  dozen  questions  where  it  set- 
tles one,  and  will  prcsi^ntly  be  variously  qualified,  and  at  last 
absorbed  in  some  wider  and  deeper  truth.  When  all  this  shaJl 
have  come  to  be  realized,  and  shall  have  been  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  daily  mental  habit  of  men,  then  our  human  treat- 
ment of  religion  will  no  longer  be  what  it  has  too  often  been  in 
the  past, — a  wretched  squabble,  fit  only  fur  the  demons  of  Male- 
bolge, — ^but  it  will  have  come  to  be  like  the  sweet  discourse  of 
iaints  in  Dante's  Paradise. 

John  Fiske. 
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"  The  Indian  commands  respeot  for  his  rights  only  so  long  as  he  inspires 
terror  for  his  rifle." — General  Cbook. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
given  us  the  ultimate  results  of  his  experience  with  Indian  affairs 
in  his  recent  article  in  The  North  American  Review.  He  has 
vividly  stated  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  has  shown  where  the 
blame  for  the  starting  and  continuance  of  these  difficulties  is  to 
rest^  and  has  acknowledged  manfully  that  the  Gh)vemment  as 
now  exercised  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish  a  toll 
solution  of  the  question.  SQs  article  was  perhaps  called  forth  by 
the  peculiar  interest  on  the  subject  which  has  recently  appeared 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  he  refers  to  the  advocates 
of  the  movement  to  secure  law  for  the  Indians  as  '^  some  sincere 
philanthropists"  and  '^  that  class  of  philanthropists  who,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Indian  Question,  pay  no  regard  to  surrounding 
circimistances.''  The  views  and  aims  of  the  friends  of  this  move- 
ment have  not  received,  perhaps,  as  full  statement  and  vindica- 
tion as  they  deserve, — they  certainly  suffer  somewhat  by  dispar- 
agement in  the  article  to  which  reference  is  made :  consequently 
a  fair  hearing  may  not  be  regarded  as  imdue  or  unnecessary. 

That  Law  is  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  would  seem 
to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  yet  this  is  persistently  ignored 
by  Mr.  Schurz. 

• —  "  I  am  aware,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  not  discussed  here  all 
points  of  importance  connected  with  the  Indian  problem ;  such^ 
for  instance,  as  the  necessity  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  over  Indian  reservations,  bringing  the  red  men  under  the 
protection  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the  law,  etc.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  merely  to  set  forth  those  important  points  which,  in 
the  practical  management  of  Indian  affairs,  should  be  steadily 
kept  in  view."    It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  oonfeeaei^ 
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necessity  of  extending  law  to  the  Indians  is  not  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  '*  practical  management  of  Indian  affairs.**     ^-^ 

What  then,  we  ask,  is  '*  practical,'*  and  what  "  theoretical,'^  / 
id  the  policy  of  the  Grovemment  toward  its  wards t  _J 

Colombia  thos  speaks  to  the  Indian ;  <,.^ 

Tlie^^reUcallif,     '*  You    need  the  protection  as  well    as  the_/ 
MMtnunt  of  just  and  equitable  laws." 

f  I*raeiicalhj,  **  This  yoii  might  have  were  it  not  for  the  nnf ort- 
imate  circtimstance  that  you  are  not  a  person.  When  some 
philanthropists  in  an  oiit-of-the-way  village  appealed  on  yonr 
behalf  to  the  courts^  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  lawyer  to 
argue  that  you  have  no  personality.  When  I  was  beaten^  I  could 
not  consent  to  have  the  suit  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States^  as  that  would  have  made  prot.ection  of  Indians  a 
law  of  the  land,'' 

Theor,    "  You  have  rights  that  I  am  bound  to  respect,'' 

Prac,  "  But  these  rights  may  be  ignored  so  easily,  imder  oer- 
Ain  unfortunate  statutes  of  1789  and  1873,  that  I  &nd  it  impossi- 
^i^  to  respect  them.^ 

Thmr.  **  Ynn  own  your  land.  I  have  secured  it  to  you  by 
most  solemn  treaties.  I  have  acknowledged  your  title  to  it  on 
many  occasions,'^ 

Prac.  **  You  cannot  sell  your  land — except  to  me.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  when  a  party  of  greedy  miners  or  homesteaders 
ehunor  for  your  possessions^  saying  that  you  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  rob  you  of  your 
land  and  move  you  out  of  the  way,  even  against  your  consent.^ 

Theor,  ''A  corporation  may  be  held  responsible  for  tlie 
actions  of  its  agents," 

Prae.  '*  You  must  not  imagine  that  I  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  misdeeds  of  my  inspectors  or  agents.  If  those  placed  over 
you  appropriate  your  fun<l6,  aU  that  I  can  do  is  to  remove  them 
and  put  the  political  friends  of  some  other  senator  in  their 

L^Aeor.     "  You  have  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence — suMdent 
treaties.** 

.  "  If  I  find,  in  my  superior  wisdom,  that  certain  treaties 
are  better  broken,  you  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  place 
any  obligation  upon  me  to  keep  my  stipulations.  Hush !  You 
must  not  clamor  for  legal  protection — that  can  only  come  as  you 
advance  in  intelligence*    Continue  as  you  are:  rob  and  be  robbed, 
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kill  and  be  killed — the  conflict  can  result  in  only  one  way;  and 
if  you  succeed  in  attaining  a  certain  standard  of  education  and 
docility  before  being  exterminated,  I  will  extend  over  you  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts." 

This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  caricature,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  difference  between  the  professions  and  the  practice  of  the 
Government.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
control  of  Indian  tribes,  which  make  this  difference  almost  neces- 
sary, can  never  be  removed  until  the  protection  of  our  law  is 
accorded  to  the  red  men. 

The  first  great  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schurz  is  the 
adjusting  of  complaints  between  the  frontiersmen  and  the 
Indians.  The  blame  of  many  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  wards  is  rightly  laid  upon  the  miners  and  home- 
steaders who  encroach  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Indians. 
The  wide-awake  prospector  knows  perfectly  that,  if  a  lead  runs 
into  an  Indian  reservation,  he  may  follow  it  beyond  the  line 
without  danger  of  being  successfully  prosecuted  for  infringe- 
ment. The  restless  and  unscrupulous  squatter  in  Northern 
Nebraska  or  Southern  Dakota  knows  perfectly  that  the  horses 
of  the  Russian  who  lives  just  to  the  east  of  him  may  not  be 
stolen  with  impunity,  but  that  the  ponies  of  the  Indian  residing 
!  just  to  the  west  may  be  appropriated  and  the  owner  can  make 
no  appeal  to  the  law — indeed,  can  only  secure  his  proi)erty  by 
stealing  it  back.  And  in  this  transaction  should  a  squabble 
occur,  the  only  result,  in  all  probability,  would  be  that  a  hue 
and  cry  would  be  raised  in  the  land  against  the  Indian,  so 
that  his  removal  would  be  more  speedy  and  inevitable. 

AH  this  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acknowledges  to  be 
;  true,  but  he  wiU  not  admit  that  it  results  from  the  lack  of  that 
legal  protection  which,  in  a  practical  management  of  Indian 
affairs,  ho  places  in  the  background.  He  does  not  seem  to  regai3| 
the  fact  that  seems  so  plain  to  us,  that  it  is  absence  of  law  that! 
places  a  premium  upon  the  spoliation  of  the  red  man.  At  one 
moment  he  seems  very  near  this  thought :  "  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,^  he  says,  "that  the  frontiersman  almost  always  looks  upon 
Indian  lands  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  neighborhood,  simply 
because  the  Indian  occupies  them,  and  the  white  man  is  excluded 
from  them."  But  upon  the  next  page  he  reveals  the  pitiable 
weakness  of  the  present  system  of  conducting  Indian  aflbizs: 
^'It  would  be  difficult  to  convince"  many  of  the  frontierBUiev 
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diinculties  would  doubtless  arige,  growing  otit  of  thia^ 
•  -jrainst  the  red  men.    But  if  oar  position  is  well  taken,  * 
,  ery  prejudice  owes  its  origin  to  the  absence  of  law, — / 


'^that  it  is  a  dime  to  MH  an  Indian,  or  that  to  rob  an  Indian 
of  his  lands  is  not  a  meritorious  act.'*  So  it  wonld  be  difficult, 
rere  there  no  law  against  theft,  to  convince  the  next  fellow  who 
barloins  a  suit  from  the  clothier's  that  his  action  was  a  crime. 
But  has  the  law  of  the  United  States  lost  its  majesty  and  power! 
it  not,  by  a  wholesome  example  or  two,  ^^c^nvinee^'  any  crimi- 
lal  of  his  mme,  and  any  murderer  of  the  i>enalty  attached  to  his 
actt  Have  the  inducements  of  society — ^even  frontier  society — 
Vi  cling  t>ogether  in  the  enforcement  of  law  lost  their  efficacy  t 
Truly,  in  the  protection  of  Indians  by  om*  United  States  courts, 
grave  diinculties  would  doubtless  arise,  growing 
pri*jti^'^ 

—  th; 

might  be  expected  quite  rapidly  to  disappear,  now  that  law 
>nld  be  present.  The  same  complications  have  been  observed 
to  exist  in  several  instances  in  the  past — in  the  early  days  of  the 
i^o-Saxon  race,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  and  yellow 
in  our  own  land  i  but  as  these  have  disappeared,  or  give 
{promise  of  so  doing,  it  needs  but  the  same  public  sentiment  lEbl 
accomplish  a  like  result  for  the  red  men. 

It  se^ras  to  us.  furthermore,  that  what  the  late  Secretary  says 
L>nceming  the  use  of  our  army  in  the  management  of  Indian 
^iifiurs  advertises  a  sin^ar  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. He  states  that,  when  collisions  occur  between  the  settlers 
ad  the  Indians,  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  white  men  to  the 
civemraent,  and  of  course  our  troops  are  engaged  upon  thrir 
side.  No  investigation  is  made  into  the  causes  of  the  conflict, — 
in  a  mjijority  of  instances,  as  is  freely  admitted,  the  Indians  are 
thf^  orig-intil  srrfff  rt»rs, — but  in  obedience  to  a  certain  infatuation 
of  precedent  tlie  forces  of  our  nation  are  commanded  to  advance 
ipgaJf!--  *^  '  ""  ^  men.  All  of  our  prominent  officers  who  have 
311  1  to  fight  Qpon  the  frontier  have  protested,  as  is 

r«Il  kjiowji,  <  LMinst  tliis  barbarous  jmliey.    The  noble,  passionate 
micry  i>f  iiincrai  Crook,  in  view  of  the  massacre  of  the  Chey- 
ane»  at  Fort  Robinson,  by  command  of  a  United  States  officer, 
aply  one  example  in  a  hundn^d  of  what  those  who  know 
of  border  contUets  feci.     Why  must  the  power  of  the 
Jnited  States  be  exercised  always  upon  the  side  of  the  whites, 
when  thiL^  Indians  are  in  the  right  ?    Shall  the  means  that 
white  man,  native  or  foreign*  finds  so  available  for  his 
protection  in  this  country  be  denietl  to  the  original  owners  of 


• 
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the  soil  we  now  possess!  These  questions  are  not  the  outcries 
of  sentimental  philanthropy,  it  seems  to  us,  but  the  suggestion 
of  the  very  first  thing  to  be.regarded  in  the  practical  management 
of  Indian  affairs. 

Let  us  take  two  notable  examples  in  which  an  appeal  to  the 
law  would,  in  all  probability,  have  saved,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  costly  and  bloody  war  or  an  expensive  settle- 
ment, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  much  suffering.  The  first 
case  is  that  of  the  XJtes  in  Colorado.  According  to  the  claims 
of  these  Indians,  the  cause  of  tiieir  outbreaks,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Thomburgh  and  Meeker,  was  the  suffering 
/  caused  among  them  by  the  c^lp^Ue  nej^ect  of  the  Gh)vemment 
^  to  supply  them  with  food.  Thatlfieir  statements  were  true  we 
have  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  their  agent,  E.  H.  Danf  orth 
(1877): 

"The  annuities  and  supplies  furnished  these  Indians  amount  to  not  over 
jone-half  that  required  for  their  support  None  of  their  annuity  goods  (and 
^but  part  of  their  supplies)  have  reached  this  agency  during  the  year.  Goods 
purchased  in  August  of  last  year  have  been  lying  in  the  railroad  depot,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  away,  since  November  last,  a  period  of  over 
nine  months.  Flour  purchased  the  first  of  June  is  still  at  Rawlins.  No 
clothing,  blanket,  tent,  implement,  or  utensil  of  any  kind  has  been  issued 
at  this  agency  for  nearly  two  years;  no  flour,  except  once, — fifteen  pounds 
to  a  family, — since  last  May.  In  addition  to  the  usual  proportion  of  their 
subsistence,  which  the  Indians  provide  for  themselves,  they  have  had  this 
great  deficiency  to  make  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  way.^ 

To  this  testimony  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  during  the 
winter  preceding  the  Ute  outbreak,  dispatches  were  sent  to 
Omaha  detailing  the  almost  famishing  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  begging  for  aid.  The  XJtes  endured  this  stateiof  affairs  with 
singular  patience  for  about  two  years.  Mr.  Meeker  himself  tes- 
tifies to  the  generally  peaceable  character  of  the  Indians  under 
him :  "  These  Ute  Indians  are  peaceable,  respecters  of  the  right 
of  property,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  amiable  and  prepossessing 
in  appearance.  There  are  no  quarrelsome  outbreaks^  no  rob- 
beries; and,  perhaps,  not  half  a  dozen  who  pilfer,  and  these 
are  well  known.''  This  being  the  general  character  of  these 
Indians,  it  seems  to  us  a  most  reasonable  proposition  that  if 
the  Utes  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  the  nearest  court  and 
lay  claim  to  the  property,  confessedly  theirs,  lying  wasting 
at  Rawlins,  the  outbreak  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
lives  saved. 
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other  case,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  cited,  is  that 
of  the  Poucas.  Whatever  sentimentality  the  '*  certain  philan- 
thropists ^  have  been  guilty  of,  it  may  be  fairly  ehiimed  for  ihem 
that  in  showing  up  the  Pouea  case  a  grievous  system  of  wrongs 
has  been  so  eflfectuaUy  disclosed  that  no  inspector  will  ever  again 
attempt  the  removal  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  against  their  wilL  The 
fruits  of  our  unjust  treatment  of  the  Poncas  were:  The  loss 
of  nearly  three  hundred  lives  out  of  the  seven  himdred  and 
euteen  Poncas  whoy  in  the  spring  of  1877,  were  living 
ippily  in  their  homes  in  Northern  Nebraska  and  Southern 
Dakota  f  the  loss  of  one  manly  Indian,  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  because  of  his  natural  desire  to  return  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers;  and  the  paying  out  of  more  than  $200,000  from  the 
fimds  of  the  Government  in  expenses  of  removal  and  in  settle- 
ment. Now,  let  us  suppose  that  when  Colonel  Kemble  appeared 
with  his  soldiers  upon  the  Ponca  reserv^ation,  and  insisted  that 
the  Indians  should  leave  their  homes,  it  had  been  the  privilege 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ejectment,  and  put 
the  intruders  off,  where  would  have  been  the  occasion  for  further 
trouble  ?  Every  one  admits  that  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  was 
»heer  robbery — an  unblushing  outrage. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  granting  to  Indians  the 
protection  of  law  does  not  necessarily  imply  making  them  citi- 
zens at  once.  Secretary  Schurz  seems  to  regard  this  as  our 
immediate  object,  since  he  says:  '*The  end  to  be  reached  is 
unquestionably  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Indians  in  the 
great  body  of  American  citizenship.  When  that  is  accomplished, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian  will  be  clea^rly 
and  finally  flxttl.  But  we  should  not  indulge  in  the  delusion 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  merely  conferring  upon  them 
rights  they  do  not  yet  appreciate  and  duties  they  do  not  yet 
understand.**  Then  the  writer  proceeds  to  put  uponpai>er  a  very 
subtle  contradiction  of  himself.  Upon  page  8  of  his  article  there 
are  the  following  statements: 

First  Indians  ought  not  to  hBve/ull  citizenship  at  once. 
SeeomJ,  They  should  at  once  have  that  part  of  citizenship  which 
r       would  give  them  standing  in  the  courts  necessary  for  protectionL 
■  Third.  As   they   should    have    full    citizenship  finally,   the 

I    Government  should  prepai-e  them  for  it 

I         Fourth.  To  do  this  the  Government  should  have  abeolute 
I   power,  "a  sort  of  omnipotence  on  earth."    For  this  purpose  the 
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Gh)vemment  must  continue  its  policy  of  exercising  care  and  guid- 
ance through  commissioner  and  agents,  as  the  Indians  are  ^'  accus- 
tomed''to  this. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  "  onmipotence  upon  earth"  would 
effectually  do  away  with  the  second  statement  made  above,  since 
there  would  then  be  no  place  for  the  enjoying  of  that  part  of 
citizenship  which  would  give  the  Indians  a  standing  in  the  court 
And  when  we  take  this  advocacy  of  "  care  and  guidance  ^  with  the 
previous  statement  of  the  article  that  the  Gk)vemment  ''has 
frequently  tried,  in  good  faith,  to  protect  them  against  encroach- 
ment, and  almost  as  frequently  it  has  failed,"  and  ''  the  Indians 
will  be  hunted  down  at  whatever  cost,''  the  self-contradiction  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Government  becomes  apparent. 

"We  wish  to  relieve  Secretary  Schurz  from  his  dilemma.  We 
wish  to  show  tiie  Ctovemment  a  way  out  of  its  embarrassment. 
This  is  not  impudent  egotism  on  our  part,  for  we  point  simply  to 
the  historical  fact  that  law  has  always  availed  to  settle  and 
civilize  society.  As  ''care  and  guidance"  have  confessedly 
faQed,  why  not  associate  with  them  the  protection  of  law?  We 
desire  simply  to  hold  Secretary  Schurz  to  his  statement :  "  They 
should  cei'tainly  have  that  standing  in  the  courts  which  is  neces- 
sary for  their  protection."  We  are  far  from  advocating  that  they 
should  immediately  be  endowed  with  full  citizenship.  They  may 
have  a  part  of  this  great  privilege  without  the  whole.  A  child 
may  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  a  woman  may  appeal  to  our 
courts,  an  Englishman  traveling  through  our  country  may  daim 
^  redress  for  injuries,  although  none  of  them  could  vote.  The 
I.Indian  would,  therefore,  not  occupy  an  anomalous  position  if  he 
•should  bo  admitted  to  the  United  States  courts,  though  for  the 
;time,  or  until  he  possessed  statutory  qualification,  debarred  from 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  argument  we  draw  from  the  Canadian  Government's 
management  of  Indians  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schurz.  He  seeks 
to  destroy  its  force  by  urging  that  in  that  country  there  is  no 
strife  for  land.  The  white  man  there  never  imagines  that  he  can 
despoil  the  Indians  of  their  possessions  and  run  no  risk  of  pun- 
ishment. There  is  the  most  peaceful  contact  between  the  two 
races.  The  Canadian  Government  is  not  troubled  with  the  fre- 
quent Indian  outbreaks  that  have  constituted  the  {gainful  his- 
tory of  our  frontiers.  This  is  the  fact,  and  Secretary  Schurs 
endeavors  to  explain  it  by  declaring  that  the  Canadian  Govern* 
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inent  works  *^  under  conditions  far  less  diffictdt"  than  thoee 
imposed  on  onrs-  "  The  number  of  their  Indians  is  much  less, 
and  their  nnoccupied  territory  much  larger."  "  Their  agricult- 
nral  settlements  advance  with  far  less  rapidity  than  ours. 
There  is  far  le«s  opportunity  for  encroachment."  But  all  this 
does  not  seem  to  us  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  lack  of  strife 
for  land.  There  is  certainly  in  Canada  some  '^  opportunity  for 
encroachment,"  although  far  less  than  in  this  couatry,  and  the 
bCact  that  this  encroachment  does  not  occur  is  significant  When 
"the  opportunity  for  encroachment  in  thijs  country,  in  its  early  his- 
tory, was  **  far  less  ^  than  it  is  at  present,  white  encroachment  waa 
the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Schurz  himself  testifies  that,  even  in  the 
most  sparseJy  settled  portions  of  our  country,  white  men  clamor 
for  the  Indian's  land,  for  no  other  reasou  than  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Indian.  There  must  be  some  other  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
strife  for  land  in  Canada  than  the  mere  fac^t  that  land  is  plenty. 
Ht  seems  to  us  that  a  far  more  reasonable  explanation  of  this  har- ; 
TJOny  b«rtwef*n  the  rai'-es  is  the  far  greater  legal  pri\'ilege  enjoyed  i 
by  the  Indian  in  Canada.  There  he  is  regarded  us  a  person 
liefore  the  law.  If  he  commit  a  crime  ho  is  held  individually 
fresponsible  for  it :  but  here  the  entire  tribe  is  made  chargeable 
^Jor  the  misdeeds  of  its  members.  In  our  daily  papers,  a  year 
since,  an  account  was  published  of  how  a  half-dozen  of  the 
mounted  police  of  Canada  rode  into  Sitting  Bull's  camp  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  certain  Indian  criminals,  and  they  were 
delivered  up  to  justice.  If  they  had  not  been  found,  the  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Government  would  not  have  permitted  that 
their  innocent  tribesmen  should  be  held  responsible.  This  seems 
to  us  the  only  reasonable  policy.  Fifth  Avenue  shall  not  be  hung 
for  the  murders  of  the  Five  Points.  But  in  the  United  StateSy 
the  Indians  have  been  punished  by  tribes  for  tbe  misdeeds  of 
individual  offenders.  The  removal  of  Joseph's  band,  and  the 
war  against  the  entire  tribe  of  Ute^,  are  notable  examples.  That 
in  Canaila  a  half-dozen  policemen  Becur^nl  the  ends  of  justice  and 
obviated  an  Indian  war,  while  our  army  could  not  manage 
Sitting  Bull  on  this  side  the  border,  must  be  regarded  as  a ' 
ig  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  extending 
jtiriisdiction  of  the  courts  over  our  Indian  populatiom 
Besides  this  treatment  of  the  Indian  as  individuidly  chargo- 
B  for  his  crimes,  there  is  this  other  advantage  in  the  policy  of 
Canadian  Government:  he  enjoys  far  greatecr  privileges  at 
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protection  in  the  courts.  This  seems  to  us  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  absence  of  strife  for  land.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  the  white  men  and  the  Onondagas  in  New  York  State, 
simply  because  the  Indians  have  the  protection  of  the  State  laws. 
No  white  farmer  of  that  State  imagines  that  he  can  deprive  the 
Indian  of  his  farm  or  rob  him  of  his  stock.  There  is  no  strife  for 
land — not  because  there  is  little  "opportunity  for  encroachment," 
but  because  the  Indians  have  the  protection  of  law.  If  the 
United  States  law,  which  has  sway  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories,  might  in  like  manner  recognize  the  Indians  as  per- 
sons, the  strife  for  land  would  soon  cease.  The  extent  of  the 
Indian's  possessions  is  not  a  factor  in  the  question,  because  the 
Onondaga  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  thousand  acres  and  the 
white  man  but  three,  but  the  case  would  not  be  altered  before 
the  laws  of  New  York. 

In  instituting  this  comparison  between  the  policy  of  the  Can- 
adian Government  and  that  of  our  own,  the  significant  words  of 
Sitting  BuU  and  other  Sioux  to  the  Commission  sent  to  treat 
with  them  are  not  without  force.  This  Commission  proceeded  to 
Canada,  and  at  Port  Walsh  mot  with  the  Sioux.  The  answer  of 
Sitting  Bull  to  the  representatives  of  General  Terry  was:  "For 
sixty-four  years  you  have  kept  me  and  my  people,  and  treated  us 
bad.  What  have  we  done  that  you  should  want  us  to  stopf  We 
have  done  nothing.  It  is  all  the  people  on  your  side  that  have 
started  us  to  do  all  these  depredations.*  We  could  not  go  any- 
where else,  and  so  we  took  refuge  in  this  country.^  Nine,  a 
Yankton,  said:  "Sixty-four  years  ago  you  got  our  country,  and 
you  promised  to  take  good  care  of  us  and  keep  us.  Youxan 
from  one  place  to  another,  killing  us  and  fighting  us.  You  did 
not  treat  us  right  over  there,  so  we  came  back  over  here.     I 

*That  Sitting  BuU  told  the  truth  let  General  Sherman  testify:  ''If  the 
lands  of  the  white  man  are  taken,  oivilization  justifies  him  in  resisting  the 
invader.  Civilization  does  more  than  this :  it  brands  him  as  a  coward  and  a 
slave  if  he  submits  to  the  wrong.  If  the  savage  resists,  oivilization,  with  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  demands  hia 
immediate  extermination."  ''Among  civilized  men,  war  usually  springs  from 
a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  possible  way,  then,  to  avoid  war  is  to  do  no 
act  of  injustice.  When  we  learn  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  IndiaxiB, 
the  chief  difficulty  is  removed.  But  it  is  said  our  wars  with  them  have  been 
almost  constant.  Have  we  been  imiformly  unjust  f  We  answer,  unhesi- 
tatingly, yes.''  These  words  were  also  subscribed  to  by  General  Terry,  the 
very  man  to  whom  Sitting  Bull  spoke  in  Canada. 
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come  in  to  these  people  here,  and  they  give  me  permission  to  trade 
with  traders.  That  is  the  way  I  make  my  living.*'  Even  a  eqnaw 
spoke  to  the  Commission  :  **  I  came  over  to  this  country  to  raise 
my  children  and  have  a  little  pctace.''  These  Indians  seem  to 
have  been  well  pleased  with  the  difference  between  the  Canadian 
policy  and  ours;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  a  tlireat  wm  recently 
uttered  to  the  Omalias  that  they  would  speedOy  be  removed  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  certain  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  tribe  declared  that  they  would  take  refuge  under  British  law. 

The  larger  proportion  of  Secretary  Schurz's  article,  however^ 
is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  three  elements  entering  into 
his  programme  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indians.  With  his  wise 
and  humane  snggestions  we  have  not  the  slightest  quarrel.  But 
we  do  most  earnestly  insist  Uiat,  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
agents  in  every  part  of  our  Indian  country,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  three  things  he  advocates  can  only  be  secured,  in  any 
worthy  degree,  by  the  immediate  extending  of  le^al  protection  to 
those  we  desire  to  benefit.  I^et  us  have  recourse  to  the  candid 
words  of  those  who  know  most,  by  personal  contact,  of  Indian 
affairs,  taking  our  quotations  directly  out  of  the  oflBcial  records. 

The  first  element  in  Secretary  Schurz's  programme  is  ^'  that 
they  be  taught  to  work  by  making  work  profitable  and  attrac^tive 
to  them.^  This  is  certainly  a  most  wise  and  necessary  suggestion. 
And  it  is  encoiu'aging  to  know  that  there  is  in  the  Indian,  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  white  men  notwithstanding,  a  natural  desire 
and  aptitude  for  lalxjr.  To  show  that  this  is  the  case,  let  us  quote 
the  testimonies  of  the  men  in  charge  of  different  agencies : 

'*  IfAJiy  of  them  are  now  trjing  to  coltiy&te  patohea  of  land  along  the  little 
etreama  adjacent  to  the  agencj.  Some  of  them  have  used  their  handA  for 
oho  vela  and  boea,  and  Jtave  shown  them  to  me,  ^orn  and  bleeding.^ — Jame$ 

Ir%ifin^  Afjt^tt^  Red  Cloudf  Ncb.^  IS 77 *'The  Yanktons,  now,  are  very 

amhitiotis  to  raise  wheat,  and  have  been  breakiiig  mnoh  Uuid  this  summer,  for 
next  jear's  crop.  Besides,  they  are  cutting  a  veiy  large  amount  of  grass,  to 
oopply  th<-4r  stock  with  bay  the  coming  winter,  exhibiting,  in  this  way,  more 
than  eviT,  proxidi^neiA  and  thrift.*' — J>  W*  Douglas,  Tanktan  Affcnctf^  Dakota, 
187^.  ''In  padding  through  the  reservation,  it  looks  like  a  Bettlement  of 
w»n-to-<io  fn^utior  farmers." — James  McLaughU^  Agtnt^  SUtux^  iJakotaj  1878, 
**  Thn?*f*  iTidiaus  located  on  smaU  tracts  of  land  are  uBuaOy  considerate 
o'  :  Interests.  Some  are  even  models  of  industry.'* — C.  G.  Belk- 
**"<  hmnf,  CaL^  1878.  ...  **They  have  exemplified  their  wiUing- 
neos  U>  wori£»  and  cltiring  all  their  adveraity  have  manifested  a  courage  not 
nar#  than  equalod  V>y  the  strongest-hearted  white  man  in  the  land.^— Jamer 
1.  Patten,  Shrnhntuj  arul  Bannock  A^mcif,  1877 "  The  Indians  appear  veiy 
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miieh  delighted  with  having  plenty  of  land  to  cultivate  in  fatore,  and  hard 
0howiL  a  determination  to  work  their  fannB  thia  aeaeon  to  the  b^st  of  their 
AhUityJ'^m  T.  Huglm,  Standing  Bock,  Ikikota,  1877,  .,,."ThG  entire  work 
of  this  agency  \&  performed  by  Indians  and  half-castes/' — J*  G.  Gatmmm^ 

Tankioit^  Sioux,  1877 ''The  Indians  of  the  agency  are  now  HTi&g  upon 

their  farrufi,  and  cultivating  their  landa,  and  following  the  avocation  oi 
farmers,  much  the  same  8^  white  farmers^  on  a  small  seale^  the  average 
number  of  acres  cultivated  by  a  single  Indian  or  family  being  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  acres,  while  quite  a  number  of  them  cultivate  aa  high  as  fifty  to  one 
hundred  acres/*— T.  B,  Sinnot,  Grand  Eonde  Agencsf,  Oregon^  1878.  . . .  *' With 
much  pleasure  and  pride  I  was  enabled,  last  year,  to  speak  of  a  marked 
inereaae  in  the  spirit  of  thrift,  as  shown  In  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Oneidaa.  in 
enlarged  farms  and  more  careful  attention  to  their  crops  than  in  previous 
years*  This  ycmr  the  increase  is  still  more  noticeable,  and  their  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  much  commendation,  and  great  cause  of  rejoicing 
among  the  friends  of  the  Indians ;  and  while  they  keenly  feel  the  injnstica 
done  them  by  the  iuaotion  of  the  Government  in  not  providing  for  the  aUot- 
menta  of  their  lands  and  granting  them  citizenship,  which  they  often  and 
loudly  call  for»  they  have  industriously  sown  their  seed,  and  are  now  reaping 
a  bountiful  harvest  as  a  result  of  their  labor/'— J,  C  Bridgman,  Orem  Bo^ 
Agency^  Wig,,  187S. 

This  being  the  umfonn  testimony  of  the  Indian  ageuta,  tl 
question  ari»e8 :  Wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  recommending  tl 
this  labor  be  made  profitable  and  attractive  to  them !  What 
cumstances  are  there  in  the  case  rendering  theii*  work  nnprol 
able  and  unattractive  t  They  seem  to  have  ordinary  industry ; 
why  may  they  not  reap  the  benefits  which  naturally  result  from 
toQ  and  the  real  enjo^Tuent  that  comes  with  it  ?  Let  us  see  : 
agents  throw  any  Hght  on  this  subject, 

J.  W.  Douglas,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  1878,  says ; 

**  Contrary  to  the  popular  ImpreBsioUf  I  believe  that  the  Indian  will  ^ 
patiently  zuid  continuous] y,  if  the  troits  of  his  labor  are  secured  to  him.** 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Isaiah  Lightner,  Santee 
Agency,  Nebraska,  1878: 

**  They  have  broken  four  htmdrod  and  sixty  acres  of  new  land  during  Him 
past  year,  and  are  taking  an  increased  interest  in  their  farm  work.  This  hm 
been  brought  about  by  the  hope  that  Congress  will  poaa  an  act  allowing  thmm 
to  take  homesteadfl  on  these  lands  that  they  are  improving.'' 

Prom  these  testimonies  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  is  some 
eubtle  difficulty  in  the  way,  so  that  the  Indians  have  no  assurancd 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  toiL  They 
seem  to  bo  haunted  with  the  apprehension  that,  although  thcT^ 
plant  vineyards^  another  race  shall  eat  of  the  fruits  thereot 
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^irely  their  past  history  has  not  tended  to  remove  this  appre- 
hension. In  the  past  their  toil  has  been  decidedly  unprofitable 
ttnd  unattractive,  owing  to  the  absence  of  protection  by  law. 
Who  <^>uld  be  ^*Unght  to  work"  when  he  knows,  by  the  history 
of  a  hundred  years,  that  the  prodnets  of  his  labor  will  be  appro- 
priated by  his  enemies  T  The  Poncas,  for  example,  had  several 
hnndrtid  octps  under  cultivation,  but  their  rejoicing  in  their  labor 
received  a  sudden  check  on  their  removal  by  force  to  the  Indian 
Teirrit^»ry.  And  when  Secretarj^  Schurz,  writing  of  their  attempt 
to  bring  their  case  into  court,  declared,  in  a  published  deliver- 
ance, ^*  Such  a  suit  cannot  bo  brought  at  all  ^* ;  and  **  The  bringing 
of  the  Pouea  case  into  the  courts  is  impossible'';  and  that  such  a 
philanthropic  desire  as  protecting  the  Indians  by  law  is  **  unat- 
tainable,'* who  can  blame  the  Poncas  for  regarding  their  toil  of 
years  as  unprt-jfitabie  and  unattraxitive  I  To  remove  these  uega- 
trvc  prefixes  to  tlie  Secretary's  chosen  adjectives,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  endow  the  Indians  with  the  protection  of  law.  That 
this  is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition,  let  the  agents  testify. 
When  the  question  was  asked  by  the  Government,  ^'What  are 
the  impediments  t^  the  progress  of  Indians  in  self-support!"  the 
agenta  unanimously  replied:  "Failure  of  Government  to  fulfill 
-cs  in  regard  to  land;  frequent  removals;  need  of  law; 
state  of  the  Indian  question;  fear  of  removal, '^^  How 
could  a  race  of  people,  under  these  discouragements,  be  expected 
to  advancef  How  can  the  case  be  remedied  save  by  supplying 
the  defect!  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  when  speaking  of  this 
▼ery  subject,  declared;  "Our  great  trouble  hna  been  that  we 
have  sought  to  exact  justice  from  the  Indian  while  exhibiting 
no  justice  to  him."  The  same  careful  student  says,  in  another 
place:  '*Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  has  often 
plighted  its  faith  to  the  Indian,  and  has  broken  it  as  often,  and, 
while  punishing  him  for  his  crimes,  has  given  him  no  status  in 
the  courts  except  as  a  criminal,  has  been  sadly  derelict  in  its 
duty  toward  him,  and  has  reaped  the  whirlwind  only  l>ecause  it 
has  sown  the  wind.** 

General  George  Crook,  an  authority  upon  all  matters  of 
Indian  policy,  says,  in  a  letter  published  Oct.  \%  1879,  in  the 
New  York  "Tribune'': 

"MTh^n  the  Indian's  horees  and  cattle  are  big  enough  to  be  of  service,  they 
are  driven  olT  In  herds  by  white  renegade.^ ;  when  his  whe&t  and  com  azidyeg*^ 

"  Beport  Interior  Department,  1878^  p.  676. 
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tables  are  almost  ready  for  the  market,  his  reservation  is  changed;  and  i 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ponoas,  he  is  compelled  to  abandon  eyerything. 
Were  we  to  treat  some  of  our  foreign  immigrants  in  such  a  manner,  it  woold 
not  take  long  to  turn  them  into  prowling  vagabonds,  living  by  robbery  and 
assassination.'' 

Is  there  need  of  fnrther  evidence  that  the  want  of  law  is  the 
secret  of  this  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  laborf  We  find  it  in  the 
reports  of  the  Indian  Commissioners*  Thus,  the  report  for  the 
year  1877  recommends  "  a  code  of  laws  for  Indian  reservations, 
and  appliances  for  dispensing  justice,  neither  of  which  at  present 
have  any  existence."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  "there  is  no  act  of 
Congress  which  deals  with  the  punishment  of  crimes  against 
person  or  property  (within  the  meaning  of  the  common  law  as 
distinguished  from  statutory  crimes  against  the  United  States) 
committed  by  or  against  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
Indian  reservation." 

The  report  of  Bishop  Hare,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Indian  affairs,  in  a  residence  of  many  years 
upon  the  frontiers,  is  of  great  value : 

**  Wish  well  to  the  Indians  as  we  may,  and  do  for  them  what  we  will,  the 
efforts  of  civil  agents,  teachers,  and  missionaries  are  like  the  straggles  of 
drowning  men  weighted  with  lead  as  long  as,  by  the  absence  of  law,  Indian 
society  is  left  without  a  base." 

And  to  his  testimony  may  be  added  the  words  of  two  agents, 
situated  in  widely  distant  parts  of  our  country,  as  they  speak  of 
the  one  thing  which  discourages  Indian  labor: 

**  They  are  not  legal  tenants ;  they  cannot  make  legal  contracts,  or  oolleet 
their  wages  by  a  suit  at  law."—/.  E,  CoUmmy  Agent,  San  Bernardino,  1877. 

''I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Congress  at  once  extend 

over  Indians  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts.  Indians  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  they  cannot  commit  crime  and  go  unpunished ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  will  be  effectually  protected  by  the  Qoyemment  in  life, 
liberty,  and  property." — H.  F.  Livingston,  Agent,  Dakota,  1877. 

But  let  US  not  form  any  hasty  conclusion.  Let  us  hear  what 
this  man  from  New  Mexico  has  to  say : 

^'  It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  Indians  that  they  are  not,  to-day,  self-support- 
ing.   They  have  been  left  by  the  paternal  Qovemment  without  a  home,  and 
compelled  to  become  wanderers,  by  being  driven  from  place  to  plaee,  when      J 
they  have  attempted  to  locate  and  cultivate  the  soil.    They  have,  throng)i  me. 
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for  almost  four  years  begging  for  a  home — a  place  where  they  could 
aad  have  sehools  for  their  ehUdreo.     It  has  thus  far  been  denied  them.'* 
"^B,  A,  BmmmU^  Ahiquin  Ag&neiff  Nme  Memeo^  1878. 

How  aingiilar  that,  nnder  such  circumstances,  toil  should  be 
imattractiye  to  them  f    But  let  us  hear  further  testimony : 

''  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  complainte  originate  in  the  desire  of  cer- 
tain parties  to  create  a  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  Indian^  and  precipitate  a 
trouble  which  may  be  made  the  oceaaion  of  depriving  the  IndiauB  of  Bome  of 
Ibeir  righta."— ^.  H*  Danforth^  Agent  Utes,  1877, . ,  .**  If  these  Indiaas  ever 
go  on  the  war-path,  it  will  be  from  encroachmoot  on  their  reservation. '^ — G^o. 
W,  Frmty  Crow  Agtrkcy^  Montana,  1878  .."A  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
QovBmment  to  keep  faith  with  the  Indians  Is  the  caase  of  most  of  our 
troobka  with  them.''— J.  L.  Burchard^  Agent^  liouiui  FaUeiff  CaL,  1877. 

The  following  example  is  perhaps  not  the  less  forcible  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer  expresses  himself  in  a  sarc^astic  vein : 

"Prom  the  beat  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  reservation  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  tribe ;  in  which  opinion  I  am  sustained  by 
aU  intelligent  persons  who  ore  conversant  with  its  features.  Now,  the  Navigo 
would  not  exchange  his  desert  home  for  the  most  favored  spot  that  could  be 
selected  elsewhere ;  and  if  this  reservation  is  found  to  be  too  limited  for  his 
meoeasitiea,  why  not  give  him  more  desert  f  Cannot  our  Government  afl^ord  to 
be  a  little  magnanimouSj  and  give  to  a  peaceable  and  industrious  tribe  of 
Indians  a  few  more  square  miles  of  barren  Bands  t  But  I  suppose  it  would 
be  worse  than  foHy  to  ask  more  territory  for  any  tribe,  however  deserving, 
isom  a  Government  that  does  not  secure  to  the  Indian  the  peaceable  pos- 

^^iiOiii  vi  lands  already  guaranteed  to  him  by  solemn  treaty  stipulation*'' — 

^HNi  C  ^Uif  Navajo  Agenq/,  Arisona^  1 878. 

V  AH  these  examples  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  making  of 
labor  attractive  to  the  Indian  can  only  be  secured  by  extending 
to  him  the  protection  of  law,  by  which  his  life,  his  possessions, 
his  permanent  residence  in  a  particular  locality,  shall  be  assured 
to  him. 

So  long  as  the  Indians  M-e  given  to  understand  that  they  are 
but  temporary  residents  on  the  lands  they  have  hoped  to  possess 
permanently,  who  can  expect  labor  to  be  "attractive'^  to  themf 
And  so  long  as  white  depredation  goes  on  unchecked  by  legal 
protection,  toU  can  surely  never  be  "  profitable."  Let  us  see  the 
manner  in  which,  under  the  '*care  and  guidance  of  the  Govern- 
ment/' the  efforts  of  the  Indians  have  failed  to  remtmerate  them 
in  the  past : 

YOU  CXXXTF^— NO,  30t  19 
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''Large  trespasses  have  been  oommitted,  from  year  to  year,  upon  these 
lands,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  proper  offtoers  has  been  called ;  but  still 
the  work  of  robbery  and  destnictiongoes  on  unchecked.'' — Oeo.  W,  Lot^  Maeh- 

inaw  Agency y  Michigan,  1878 ''The  Indians  are  much  disconraged  by 

these  raids,  and  seem  to  think  too  little  effort  has  been  made  to  recover  their 

property." — P.  B,  Hunt,  Kiotoa  (tnd  Comanche  Agency,  1878 "  The  white 

settlers  alluded  to  in  my  first  annual  report  still  remain  on  the  reservation, 
being  located  on  their  several  claims,  increasing  their  stock  and  improve- 
ments, and,  of  course,  still  further  encroaching  on  the  Indians'  rights." — 

James  L  Patten,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  1878 "  The  cutting  of  cord- 

wood  on  this  reservation  by  white  men,  to  fill  Government  contracts  and 
supply  steam-boats,  has  provoked  a  very  bad  feeling  among  our  Indians." — 

W,  J.  Hughes,  Agent  Standing  Bock,  Dakota,  1877 "Depredations  by 

horse-thieves  have  been  frequent  and  grievous.  Many  have  lost  their  entire 
stock."— X  C.  WUUams,  Agent  Wichitas,  1877. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order 
to  carry  out  Secretary  Schnrz's  humane  proposition  in  regard  to 
Indian  labor  is  to  remove  the  premium  placed  upon  the  spoliation 
of  the  red  men  by  denying  them  an  appeal  to  our  courts  t  And 
this  necessity  becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  consider  how, 
in  the  changeable  policies  of  successive  Congresses,  the  rights  of 
our  wards  are  apt  to  be  sadly  ignored.  Let  us  have  an  example 
or  two  of  this: 

''These  x>eople  also  claim  to  have  been  overreached  in  a  more  recent  act 
of  Ck>ngress  (passed  in  1870),  wherein  provision  was  made  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  entire  diminished  reserve  in  Kansas.  This  law  gives  (without 
consideration  to  the  owners)  to  the  State  of  Kansas  every  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  section  of  land  for  school  purposes.  This  grant  amounts  to  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  Indians  are  not  disposed  to  question  the 
right  of  the  general  Qovemment  to  extend  educational  aid  to  the  newly 
settled  States  of  the  West,  but  they  do  question  the  projiriety  of  such  magnif- 
icent donations  made  by  a  great  Government  to  a  wealthy  State,  at  the 
exclusive  expense  of  a  weak,  dependent  tribe  of  Indians,  themselves  the 

wards  of  said  Qovemment." — Cyrus  Beede,  Agent  Osages,  1877 "  The 

most  damaging  effects  have  heretofore  resulted  from  broken  promises  made 
by  the  Government  and  its  officials,  causing  the  greater  part  of  the  troubles 
with  the  Sioux  since  the  treaty  of  1868.  It  is  true  the  Government  has  spent 
large  sums  in  feeding  them,  but  it  has  driven  them,  contrary  to  treaty  prom- 
ises, from  place  to  place,  each  time  taking  more  of  their  territory,  until 
nothing  is  left  them  but  the  '  bad  lands.'  The  military  has  taken  an  immense 
number  of  arms  and  horses  from  them,  and  promised  to  return  their  value  in 
cows.''— James  Irwin,  Bed  CUmd  Agency,  Dakota,  1878. 

There  is  no  more  reason,  under  proper  legal  protection,  for 
such  things  to  occur  to  the  Indians  than  there  is  that  Maine  or    J 
Ohio  should  be  robbed  of  half  its  rightful  territory  by  the 


c^rioe  or  blundering  of  the  general  Govermnent    A  very  patent 
case^  in  which  this  is  shown,  is  described  as  follows : 

*^  It  was  hcvpod  hj  selling  one  hundred  imd  twenty  thousand  acrea  of  the 
reservation,  9S  provided  by  a  bill  enacted  for  the  pnrpose  in  1876,  that  suffi- 
cient would  have  been  realized  from  the  sale  before  this  time  to  place  the 
tribe  on  a  comfortable  footing,  financially,  and  to  pay  for  many  needed 
improrements.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  where  the  property  of  Indians  is  at 
stake,  tiiroQgh  a  lameness  in  the  law^  or  a  misinterpretation  of  its  provisional 
the  Indians  have  realized  nothing  from  tbe  intended  sale.  While,  at  the  same 
time,  the  lai^er  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  squatters,  towns  have  been 
planted,  viUagee  are  growing  up,  and  the  mart  of  trade  has  been  opened  upon 
it^  yet  but  few,  comparatively,  have  signified  any  intention  of  paying  for 
the  lands  they  occupy,  and  those  who  would  be  purchasers  are  debarred  by 
0Qch  ooeupancy.''— J,  IT.  Crricst^  Otoe  Agmcy,  Neb*^  1878. 


There  is  no  need  of  mnltiplyiag  examples.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Indians  are  discouraged  in  any  attempts  toward  self -support 
the  lack  of  legal  protection.  Iron  Eye,  an  educated  Omaha, 
le  quite  a  sum  of  money  by  merchandising.  This  he  loaned 
I  white  men,  taking  their  notes.  But  he  has  been  defrauded  of 
■^^very  cent,  because  he  is  an  Indian  and  cannot  bring  suit  to 
recover  his  money.  This  is  a  very  simple  case,  involving  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  but  the  same  lack  of  personality  before  the 
law  has  kept  thousands  of  Indians  from  recovering  their  rightfxd 
possessions,  and  has  tended  to  make  labor  exceedingly  unattract- 
Bve  lo  them.  With  reason  does  Mr.  Rinehart,  agent  at  Malheur, 
i>n,  ask:  "Is  it  sensible  to  expect  the  Indian  to  feel  like  a 
when  he  is  forced  to  continue  the  life  of  a  beast,  placed 
^wider  a  gaUing  restraint,  and  allowed  a  ration  so  scanty  as  to 
put  him  in  the  position  of  a  half -fed  pauper  t''  And  speaking  of 
this  very  subject,  Hon*  Horatio  Seymour,  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
student  of  Indian  affairs,  has  declared  as  the  secret  of  the  whole 
<Ufficulty:  "Every  human  being  bom  upon  our  continent,  or  who 
omes  here  &om  any  quarter  of  the  world,  whether  savage  or 
ivilized,  can  go  to  our  courts  for  protection — except  those  who 
ong  to  the  tribes  who  once  owned  this  country.  The  cannibal 
Dm  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  worst  criminals  from  Europe, 
Lsia,  or  Africa,  can  appeal  to  the  law  and  courts  for  their  rights 
of  person  and  property — all,  save  our  native  Indians,  who,  above 
11,  should  be  protexsted  from  wrong." 

The  second  point  in  Secretary  Schurz's  programme  of  reform 
"  tiiat  they  be  educated,  especially  the  youth  of  both  sexes.'' 
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In  thifi  respect,  great  progress  I1&8  already  been  made,  and  the 
**  certain  philanthropists  "  to  whom  Secretary  Schurz  appealed  for 
aid  in  this  work,  through  the  columns  of  a  New  York  pap^ 
would  heartily  render  any  assifitance  in  their  power.  But  we 
find  that  education  among  the  Indians  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  thB  same  legal  disability  that  has,  as  we  have  seen^  inte^H 
fered  with  their  progress  in  love  of  labor.  The  history  of  evel|H 
enslaved  race  has  shown  that  there  can  be  very  little  incentive  ' 
to  education  and  progress  so  long  as  the  student's  personality 
and  manhood  are  ignored.  And,  although  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  school  privileges  is  larger  now  than  ever  before,  the 
Indians  are  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  oppressed  man 
naturally  resists  the  ways  and  custom  of  his  oppressor.  An 
educated  Indian  is  no  nearer  legal  protection  than  the  most 
ignorant  of  his  tribe — his  superior  culture  only  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  his  deprivations  more  galling. 

Let  us  see  if  the  offlcial  records  bear  us  out  in  this  conclusion* 
Mr.  Sp  W.  Marston,  Muskogee  agent,  Indian  Territory,  declares 
that  bis  great  difficulty  in  leading  Indians  to  higher  attainments 
in  education  and  refinement  is  as  follows :  '*  If  a  white  man  sees 
fit,  in  his  depravity,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  an  Indian,  or 
to  violate  his  pledge  or  contract  with  him,  he  has  no  repress 
whatever,  as  there  is  no  tribunal  to  which  he  can  appeal  fc«* 
justice."  SpeaJdng  of  the  discouragements  he  has  had  in  a  life- 
long effort  to  aid  the  Indians  by  education,  Bishop  Whipple  says : 
"  The  Indian  is  the  only  human  being  within  our  territory  who 
has  no  individual  right  in  the  soil.  He  is  not  amenable  to  or 
protected  by  law.  The  man  has  no  standing  before  the  law.  A 
Chinese  or  a  Hottentot  would  have,  but  the  native  American  is 
left  pitiably  helpless.'*  In  reply  to  inquiries  sent  out  to  all 
agents^  to  ascertain  to  what  the  illiteracy  of  the  Indians  is  due, 
thirty-three  responded  "lack  of  facilities,''  six  *' aversion,"  and 
nine  "both";  while  in  every  case  where  the  details  of  this  **lack'* 
and  this  "aversion''  are  ^ven,  the  cause  is  seen  t<y  be  want  of 
legal  status.  By  the  treaty  of  1876,  the  Sioux  were  promised 
teachers  and  the  protection  of  the  law.  Two  years  later  the 
Sioux  Commission  reported  as  follows: 

'*  We  would  eall  attention  to  the  urgent  naoeflsity  for  fuUUlhtg  the  obli^ra- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  187e,  which  guarantees  to  theae  Indiaoft  the  proteotloti 
of  the  United  Statee  lawa" 
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As  showing  the  obstacles  the  pride  of  the  Indians  must  get 
over  in  order  to  deaire  the  white  man's  educatioxi|  take  the 
following: 

'*  The  Cthlppewas  have  grievanees  that  would  make  white  men  tear  their 
h&ir  and  howl,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  but  thoj  prefer  bo 
iubmit  quietly  and  peaceably  to  the  powers  that  be^  praying  without  oeaeing, 

^ing  continually  that  the  good  men  of  the  Great  Father's  household  will  yet 
■  Bnd  answer  their  petitions  by  the  necessary  legislation.    If  the  Govem- 

Eit  would  pay  these  poor  people  half  what  is  justly  their  due  under  former 
treaties,  they  oould,  and  would^  live  comfortably  for  many  seasons  to  come.^^ 
/.  £.  Miiha»t  ^  Points  Agency,  Wis.,  1878, 

And  one  of  the  most  exceUent  of  our  many  recent  Indian 
CJommissioners,  when  entreating  that  the  obstacles  in  the  red 
man%  pathway  may  be  taken  away,  cries  out :  **  My  predecessors 
fcave  frequently  called  attention  to  the  startling  fact  that  we 
have  within  our  midst  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
people  for  whom  we  provide  no  law,*' 

Consequently,  it  seems  almost  self-evident  to  **  certain  philan- 
thropists^ that,  in  the  practical  management  of  Indian  education, 
the  granting  the  Indian  legal  status  is  of  prime  and  immediate 
necessity*  Of  all  education,  we  think  Bishop  Whipple's  words 
are  as  true  as  of  Christian  education:  **With  justice,  personal 
rights,  and  the  protection  of  law,  the  Gospel  will  do  for  our  red 
brothers  what  it  has  done  for  other  races :  give  to  them  homes, 
manhood,  and  freedom,"  And  we  indorse  fully  the  words  of 
President  Seelye:  "The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Government  should  be  felt  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  upon  every  Indian  reservation,  as  powerfully  as  in  the  most 
enlightened  portions  of  the  land*  The  court  should  go  as  early 
as  the  school,  if  not  before,  and  is  itself  an  educational  agency  of 
Iculable  importance,**    And  we  leave  the  point  with   this 

station  from  the  report  of  a  most  cautious  agent: 

**  The  failure  of  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  proTisions  of  Section  3  of 
the  existsng  treaty  with  these  Indians  has,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
HQoeesaive  failures  of  teachers  and  agents  in  the  matter  of  education. ^-^oAn 
a  Py^f  Nttvqfo  Agencjft  Aruona^  1878* 

The  third  provision  of  Secretary  Schnrz's  programme  is  "that 
they  be  individuali2ed  in  the  possession  of  property  by  settlement 
in  severalty,  with  a  fee-simple  title."  This  may  be  thought  a 
solution  of  the  whole  problem ;  but  how  it  can  prevent,  or  even 
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diminish,  the  spoliation  of  the  Indiaas^  without  previously  e: 
tending  the  privileges  of  the  law  to  them,  we  are  unable  to  see. 

To  render  our  philanthropic  notions  on  this  subject  at  all 
reasonable,  we  must  briefly  survey  the  Indian's  indi\idual  att 
tude  before  the  law.  It  may  betoken  arrogance  to  attempt  sue 
survey,  since  Secretary  Schurz,  in  his  article,  says:  **I  do  not 
intend  to  go  here  into  a  disquisition  on  the  legal  status  of  tht* 
Indian,  on  which  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written,  and 
learned  judicial  decisions  rendered,  without  raising  it  above  dig- 
pute,"  But  the  charge  of  arrogance  falls  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  whole  matter  can  be  settled  by  quoting  Secretary 
Sehurz's  own  words.  He  has  not  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  legal  status  of  the  Indian,  so  far  as  property  is  concerned, 
presents  any  peculiar  difficulties.  When  the  ease  of  the  Poncas 
was  under  discussion,  he  declared  most  positively  that  no  Indian 
has  the  right  to  appear  in  court,  claiming  his  own,  "Such  a  suit 
cannot  be  brought  at  all"j  "the  taking  of  the  Ponca  case  into 
the  courts  is  impossible  of  accomplishment*';  any  hope  in  that 
direction  is  **  unattainable."  There  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  in 
these  deliverances.  The  legal  status  of  the  Indian  seems  to  have 
been  involved  in  mystery  only  quite  recently — in  fact,  since 
certain  unofficial  philanthropists  have  presumed  to  pry  into  it 
Mr,  Schurz,  in  these  former  declarations,  continues  to  say:  *'The 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  decided''  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion; "  the  decisions  are  clear  and  uniform  on  this  point  "j  among 
lawyers  he  consulted,  *'  not  a  single  one"  held  a  view  different 
from  his  j  the  Indian's  disability  '*  has  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  so  clearly  and  comprehensively  that  further  test- 
ing seems  utterly  futile.''  When  there  was  danger  of  this 
troublesome  case  getting  into  the  courts,  in  spite  of  all  these 
deciiiions,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaii's,  acting,  if  he  did 
his  duty,  under  the  supervision  of  Secretary  Schurz,  caused  the 
following  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  be  published: 

**  The  Commiamoner  of  lodian  Affairs  says,  with  reference  to  thfe  oaaei  tbftt 
the  United  8ta.t«6  Distrlcl^ Attorney  has  been  directed  to  appeftT  ftad  endesvor 
to  have  the  writ  dismissed^  He  takes  the  ground  that  nnder  the  law,  and 
according  to  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  the  Indians  stand  as 
wards  of  the  Government,  and  are  under  the  same  relations  to  the  Qov^rc- 
mect  %&  minors  to  their  parents  or  guardians;  that  the  law  forbids  thpTn  to 
make  contracts,  and  such  eontract«,  if  made  by  them,  arc  vr»id.     '^  .>■ 

has  the  right  or  can  appear  for  an  iadiau,  unie^  uuthorized  t©  di  .,j 

Indian  Departmeat.'' 


K 
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There  is  no  mystery  here  in  reference  to  the  legal  status  of 
the  Indian. 

What  possible  benefit  would  there  be  in  endowing  the  Indians 
with  landg  in  severalty,  if  their  standing  before  the  law  remains 
imchanged  I  Big  Snalce  or  Two  Crow  could  as  easily  be  put  off 
a  quarter  section  as  the  tribe  off  a  reservation.  The  individual 
Indian  conld  be  robbed  of  his  ponies  as  well  as  a  tribe.  The 
damor  of  neighboring  white  men  would  not  be  any  more  likely 
to  cease,  and  the  excuse  offered  for  them  by  Secretary  Schurz 
might  still  be  in  force,  viz* :  the  Indian  might  still  have  more 
land  than  John  Smith,  and  bo  might  be  regarded  as  standing  in 
the  tatter's  way  in  his  glorious  progress  toward  civilization.  In 
fBid^  the  condition  of  affairs  would  be  worse.  Opportunity  for 
individual  stealing  would  be  increased,  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  might  not  even  pretend  to  be  available  for  tie  help  of 
single  Indians,  and  the  courts  would  be  as  thoroughly  barred 
Against  them  as  now. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Schurz  to  say  that  in  one  of  his  earlier 

verances  he  has  presented  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Doubt- 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  matter  pass  by  in  silence,  for  it 
is  certainly  the  most  astounding  slip  of  judgment  that  ever  a 
great  man  was  guilty  of.  In  defending  his  chosen  plan  of  grant- 
ing land  in  severalty  to  Indians,  he  says  that  when  this  is  dono 
*'  the  Indian  will  stand  in  the  eye  of  the  law  just  like  any  other 
owner  of  property  in  his  individual  right,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  will  have  the  same  standing  in  conrt**  This  is  an  amaz- 
ing non  sequitur.  How  the  dividing  up  of  a  tract  of  land  will 
bestow  upon  the  possessors  legal  rights  which  they  now  have 
not,  would  be  difficult  to  show.  How  the  passing  by  Congress 
of  a  bill  that  does  not  extend  legal  protection  to  the  Indians  can 
overtnm  aU  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject, 
Mr*  Schurz  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  state,  K  the  Indian 
were  not  directly,  and  as  an  individual,  disqualified  by  express 
statute  for  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  above  plan  might  be  %vail' 
able*  Bat  so  long  as  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  remains  in  force, 
long  as  the  courts  cannot  regard  the  Indian  as  endowed  with 
vil  rights^  and  cannot  clothe  him  with  them,  the  accepting  a 
deed  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  will  not  give  the 
Indian  a  white  man's  place  before  the  law*  In  fact,  Mr,  Schurz 
in  his  article  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
atantial  unity  of  these  two  things,  for,  in  his  prograuuLB  for  the 
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practical  management  of  Indian  affairs,  he  indudee  the  one,  but 
omits  the  other  as  being  of  no  present  utility. 

That  law  must  go  before  the  granting  of  land  in  severalty  is 
shown  by  this — that  Indians  have  now  certain  individual  pos- 
sessions which  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  safer  from  the 
greed  of  white  men.  Ponies,  dothing,  cord-wood,  belong  to 
them  personally,  yet  if  they  are  stolen  there  is  no  legal  redress. 
Jacob  Vore,  of  Nemaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  having  seen  many 
evidences  of  this,  reconmiended,  during  every  year  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  Government,  "enactment  of  laws  protecting 
Indians  in  their  individual  rights,  with  respect  to  person  and 
property."  It  is,  hence,  difficult  to  see  how  the  placing  of  land 
upon  the  same  footing  with  dothing  and  cord-wood  will  neces- 
sarily make  its  possession  secure. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  programme  of 
Mr.  Schurz  can  only  be  secured  by  declaring  that  the  Indian  is  a 
person  before  the  law  as  the  first  and  all  important  thing.  When 
his  possessions  are  secure,  his  labor  will  be  both  profitable  and 
attractive;  when  he  feels  himself  a  man,  he  will  desire  his  own 
and  his  children's  education;  when  he  can  be  protected  by  law, 
the  granting  of  land  to  him  in  severalty  will  be  something  more 
than  a  pretentious  form.  Five  years  ago  the  Sioux  Commission 
made  this  report  to  Congress: 

''A  great  crisis  has  arisen  in  Indian  affairs.  The  wrongs  of  the  Indians 
are  admitted  by  alL  Thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  land  feel  keenly  the 
nation's  shame.  They  look  to  Congress  for  redress.  Unless  immediate  and 
appropriate  legislation  is  made  for  the  protection  and  government  of  the 
Indians,  they  must  perish,  and  onr  country  bear  forever  the  disgrace,  and  suf- 
fer the  retribution  of  its  wrong-doing.  Our  children's  children  will  tell  the 
sad  story  in  hushed  tones,  and  wonder  how  their  fathers  dared  to  trample  on 
justice  and  trifle  with  Qod.*^ 

If  this  were  done,  Indians  all  over  the  country  would  soon  lay 
aside  their  tomahawks,  as  Standing  Bear  did  when  he  was 
released  by  Judge  Dundy,  and  with  him  would  say:  "We  have 
found  a  better  way.'' 

William  Justin  Hamwa 


Diseases,  and  whatever  pertains  to  them,  must  be  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  public  so  long  as  all  are  liable  to  their 
fUTageew  Nothing  of  a  material  nature  lies  so  near  merits 
interests  as  those  conditions  which  affect  their  health  and  life; 
and  yet  there  is  often  an  indifference  to  the  subject,  and  a 
neglect  to  inquire  into  its  details,  which  is  quite  surpris- 
ing-. It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  amount  of 
indifference  and  ignorance  which  has  existed  in  the  past  is  fast 
diminishing  at  the  present. 

The  action  of  our  general  Government  in  establishing  a  sani- 
tary  commission,  the  appointment  of  numerous  State  boards  of 
'lealth,  the  holding  of  public  sanitary  conventions,  the  pro* 
duetion  of  popular  works  on  health,  and  the  frequent  references 
to  the  subject  in  our  periodical  literature,  evince  the  change 
which  is  happily  taking  place.  To  the  wonderful  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  during  the  past  few  decades^  is  largely  due 
the  present  intelligent  interest  in  these  subjects ;  and  the  recent 
assassination  and  long  struggle  for  life  of  the  President  of  the 
Uniti^d  States,  and  the  illness  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  with  their  accompanying  circumstances,  have  brought 
before  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  civilized  people  details  which 
had  not  before  received  so  general  attention. 

The  events  of  the  illness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  so-called  different  systems  of 
medicine,  and  especially  the  relations  existing  between  those 
designated  as  regular  physicians,  and  those  who  take  the  name 
of  homeopathists.  In  this  case,  the  refusal  of  a  distinguished 
court  physician  to  visit  the  patient  while  a  reputed  homeopathist 
was  in  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  special  request  of  the 
Queen;  and  the  reluctant  consent  of  another,  only  after  the 
npotod  homeopathist  had  denied  his  adherence  to  the  homeo- 
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pathio  system,  and  liad  promised  to  follow  all  the  directions  of 
the  regolar  physician^  became  matters  of  pnblic  notoriety  and 
comment,  and  various  opinions  as  to  the  consistency  and  liber- 
ality of  the  physicians  concerned  have  been  freely  expressed. 

Many  are  nnable  to  understand  this  great  repugnance  and 
general  refusal  of  regular  physicians  to  sustain  professional  rela- 
tions with  homeopathists ;  and,  without  informing  themselves  of 
the  reasons  of  such  feelings  and  conduct,  regard  them  as  Ulibend 
and  unreasonable. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  character  and  the  springs  of 
human  action,  that  the  great  mass  of  modem  scientific  phy- 
sicians,— men  whose  education  and  training  have  tended  to 
excite  in  them  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire  for  its  attainment^ 
the  object  of  whose  study  has  been  to  relieve  suffering,  and 
whose  occupation  has  been  so  largely  one  of  benevolence, — it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  general  conduct  of  such  men  that  they 
should  be  unwilling  to  accept  any  doctrine,  and  use  any  means^ 
which,  in  their  judgment,  will  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  high  purposes.  They  have  shown  a  readiness,  and  even  an 
eagerness,  to  entertain  new  ideas  and  accept  new  truths ;  and 
the  great  changes  in  opinions  and  practice,  and  the  wonderful 
advances  in  medical  science  in  recent  times,  attest  this  fact. 
Truth  has  been  readily  embraced,  from  whatever  source  emanat- 
ing. Jenner  received  the  facts  of  vaccination  from  dairymen; 
many  of  the  views  of  Priessnitz  respecting  the  use  of  wat^  have 
been  accepted ;  a  large  number  of  new  remedies  brought  into 
notice  by  the  so-ceJled  Thompsonians  and  Eclectics  have  been 
investigated  and  adopted ;  ansBsthesia  was  received  from  den- 
tists ;  and  new  modes  of  preparing  and  administering  medicines, 
both  in  much  smaller  and  larger  doses  than  those  recommended 
by  standard  authors,  are  constantiy  put  in  practice. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  special  reason  why 
the  system  of  homeopathy  is  rejected  with  such  contempt  by 
scientific  and  discriminating  men — by  those  who  should  be 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  and  why  men  so  liberal  in  other 
cases  should  regard  with  such  repugnance  associations  with  * 
homeopathists.  This  can  be  found  only  in  the  character  of  the 
system,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show. 

Although  homeopathy  has  been  before  the  world  for  three-  . 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  has  received  in  some  circles  a  con*  J 
siderable  share  of  patronage,  very  few  outside  of  the  medioalj 
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ian  understand  what  it  really  is.  To  many  who  are  intel- 
and  even  learned  io  other  matters,  the  whole  subject  of 
medicine  is  shrouded  in  darkness  and  mystery.  An  understand- 
ing of  it,  sufficient  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  respecting  its 
doctrines,  requires  attention  to  details  which  very  few  not  of  the 
profession  ever  bestow. 

It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article 
to  give  a  fuU  view  of  homeopathy,  in  contrast  with  regular 
medicine,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  present  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  system  as  promulgated  by  its  founder  and  authoritative  ex- 
ponentSj  bo  that  those  who  give  attention  to  the  matter  may  see 
reasons  why  its  doctrines  eaunot  be  accepted,  and  why  they  are 
m  intensely  opposed  by  the  regular  profession. 

Samuel  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  this  system^  was  bom  in 
in  1775.  He  manifested  early  a  facility  for  learning 
!3,  Emd  was  afforded  opportunities  for  study  by  which  he 
became  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  grammar  school^  and  afterward 
turned  his  attention  in  part  to  the  study  of  medicine.  These 
studies  were  pursued  chiefly  at  Leipsic ;  but  during  his  two  and 
a  half  year^  residence  there,  he  is  reported  as  having  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  translating  books  and  giving  lessons  in  German 
and  Latin  for  his  support.  He  was  a  few  months  in  Vienna, 
where  he  met  with  the  visionary  Meamer,  and  is  said  by  his  biog- 
raphers to  have  been  impressed  with  his  and  other  transcen- 
dental notions,  which  much  influenced  his  afterlife.  He  received 
his  medical  degree  at  Erlaugen,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  attempted  to  obtain  practice  in  twenty- 
four  different  places  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years,  devot- 
ing much  of  his  time,  however,  to  chemistry,  bota^iy,  and  other 
subjects ;  and  for  some  months  of  this  period  he  had  charge  of 
an  insane  asylum.  After  this  career,  during  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Dr,  Dudgeon,  editor  of  the  "  British  Journal  of 
Homeopathy,"  **  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  in  the  way 
of  medical  practice,^  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  published 
a  pamplilet  on  the  "  Medicine  of  Experience,"  and  followed  this 
by  bitter  denunciationiiy  in  a  popular  journal,  of  ancient  and 
modem  medicine.  This  attracted  attention,  and  secured  him 
some  practice ;  and  in  1810,  when  he  was  fifty-five,  he  commenced, 
at  Leipsic,  to  lecture  on  homeopathy.  Not  confining  himself  to 
the  promulgation  of  his  peculiar  doctririe^s,  he  assailed  those  of 
others,  and  was  so  bitter  in  his  invectives  that  his  classes  deserted 
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him,  and  he  ceased  to  lecture  for  want  of  hearers.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  successful  with  his  writings;  and,  removing  to 
Coetiien,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  his  dix^trinQ 
and  to  the  practice  of  his  new  method,  which  was  chiefly 
chronic  cases  and  by  mail — his  patients  writing  to  him  the 
symptoms,  for  which  he  preseribed  his  medicines.  His  work 
became  numeTous,  the  most  important  being  his  '*  Organon,^ 
which  he  expounds  his  principles,  his  ''Materia  Medica 
a  voluminous  work,  and  Ms  ^^  Chronic  Diseases,''  lq  four  volume 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  founder  of  homeopathy  will  tend  to 
€(xplain  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  system  so  marvelous 
as  we  shall  find  it.  He  has  been  exalted  almost  to  a  demi-god  b« 
his  followers,  but  to  others  he  seems  to  have  been  a  restle 
ambitious,  vain,  perambulating  visionary,  imbittered  by 
want  of  success,  who  gave  vent  to  his  bitterness  against  a  pr 
fession  in  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  distinction  or  a  con 
petency.  In  his  disappointment,  his  ambition  and  his  vanity 
not  desert  him. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "Organon"  he  says:  ^*The  true  art 
healing  remained  undiscovered  until  my  time^;  and  his  claim  * 
the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  and  essentially  true  system  of 
medical  practice  has  been  maintained  by  his  disciples.  Homeop- 
athy, as  an  exclusive  and  complete  system,  was  an  invention  of  the 
"  Sage  of  CcBthen  ^  j  but  long  before  his  time,  in  the  days  of  apeco- 
lative  philosophy,  three  general  methods  of  cure  had  received  a 
theoretical  recognition,  and  one  of  them  embraced  the  central 
dogma  of  the  Hahnemannic  system*  These  methods  were  the 
imtipathic^  the  allopathiCy  and  the  homeopathic.  As  the  names 
imply,  the  first  indicated  the  application  of  remedies  which  pro- 
duce effects  opposite  to  the  disease ;  the  second,  effects  differ 
from,  but  not  directly  opposite  to  the  disease;  while  the 
indicated  the  use  of  remedies  which  produce  effects  like  the  dis- 
ease. Hahnemann  adopted,  or,  as  he  claimed,  discovered,  as  the 
universal  or  *^sole  law  of  cure  in  all  diseases,"  the  latter  specula- 
tive idea.  This  doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  oft-i^peated  form- 
ula of  similia  similibus  curantur^  and  is  the  central  article 
the  homeopathic  creed*  It,  however,  necessarily  carries  with  ; 
several  other  doctrines,  constituting  the  system  which  it  is 
object  of  this  paper  briefly  to  examine. 

The  articles  of  this  creed  may  be  arranged  ih  the  fonowu^ 
order: 


upnh     I 

feren^ 

thi^^ 
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f^  The  principlo  of  dmilia  similffms  curaniur,  aa  a  tmi- 
Tersal  law, 

Secotul.  The  prescribing  medicines  for  symptoms  alone* 

TiiinL  Imponderable  or  infinitesimal  doses. 

Fotirih,  The  potentization  of  medicines,  or  the  development 
of  new  and  extraordinary  powers  within  them,  by  rubbing  and 
shaking* 

Fi/ih,  The  special  mode  of  preparation  by  trituration  with 
sugar  of  mUk,  or  by  shaking  with  dcohol  or  alcohol  and  water^ 
diluting  on  the  centesimal  scale. 

Sixih,  The  prescribing  of  a  single  simple  medicine  at  a  time. 

Seventh.  The  special  method  of  **provings"  by  administering 
medicines  to  persons  in  healths 

JBighth.  The  mode  of  administering  by  placing  pellets  on  the 
tongue,  and  by  olfaction  or  smelling. 

Ninth,  The  psora  or  itch  doctrine  of  the  founder. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  all  these  professed  articles  of  belief  are 
held  by  all  homeopathists  of  the  present  day.  These,  however, 
are  the  doctrines  taught  by  Hahnemann  and  his  consistent  dis- 
ciples ;  they  are  still  more  or  less  fully  taught  in  their  text-books 
and  their  schools;  and  if  they  do  not  constitute  the  homeopaihio 
creed,  if  they  do  not  include  and  represent  the  doctrines  of 
homeopathy^  then  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  that  creed 
i%  and  what  the  doctrines  of  that  system  are.  That  they  are  the 
real  homeopathic  doctrines  we  shall  show;  we  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out  their  import  j  and  it  wiU  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to 
accept  them,  or  for  scientific  physicians  to  have  professional  rela* 
'  tions  with  those  who  profe^ss  to  believe  and  be  governed  by 
them. 

As  to  the  central  doctrine  of  "like  curing  like"  as  a  universal 
and  exclusive  principle,  Hahnemann  is  very  explicit,  and  his  asser- 
tions cannot  be  misunderstood.  In  the  "Organon,"  he  says: 
every  case,  a  medicine**  must  be  given  *' which  can  itself  pro- 
ice  an  affection  similar  to  that  sought  to  be  cured.  The  truth 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  method,"  '*It  is  not  possible,'' he 
continues,  "to  perform  a  cure  but  by  the  aid  of  a  remedy  which 
produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  itself.**  Again, 
*'it  is  the  only  therapeutical  law  conformable  to  nature." 

Dr.  Scott,  a  leading  English  horaeopathist,  says:  "The 
eesential  characteristic  of  the  homeopathic  school  is  singly  and 
ctmply  the  adoption  of  a  law  of  treatment  applicable  to  all  forms 
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of  diBease^  expressed  by  the  words  simiKa  simiUlms 
Purther  quotations  from  authoritative  homeopathic  writers  to 
the  same  effect  could  be  made  indefiuitely,  but  these  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  an  essential  article  in  the  creed. 
To  abandon  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  system,  and  to  prove 
this  untrue  woidd  be  to  show  the  system  to  be  false. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  prove  a  negative  by  direct  argument^ 
however  absurd  the  positive  proposition  may  be.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  formulate  an  argument  against  the  assumption  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  that  tar- water  was  a  universal  remedy,  or  against 
the  claims  made  for  Perkins's  tractors  that  they  would  draw  all 
diseases  from  the  body,  or  to  prove  demonstratively  that  the 
many  '*  sure  and  only  cures  ^  which  are  advertised  for  various 
diseases  will  not  fulfill  the  promises  made  for  them.  The 
burthen  of  proof  is  with  those  who  make  the  assertions,  and 
much  testimony  from  respectable  persons  can  usually  be  found 
for  such  pretensions ;  but  when  such  allegations  and  spurioua 
proofs  f aU  to  convince  those  who  understand  the  subject  and  have  - 
had  full  opportunities  of  judging,  the  proposition  may  be  safdj^H 
rejected  as  untenable.  That  the  dogma  we  are  examining  hoH 
failed  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  great  mass  of  scientific  phy- 
sicians the  world  over,  is  unquestioned. 

But  more  positive  proof  than  this  is  afforded.  It  is  too 
generally  and  positively  known  to  be  questioned,  that  iodine 
cures  the  goitre,  quinine  the  ague,  and  sulphur  the  itch,  wliile 
no  conditions  like  these  diseases  are  produced  by  these  respective 
remedies.  If  these  facts  be  admitted,  and  there  are  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  then  it  is  certain  that  simUia  simihbus  curaniHr 
is  not  the  "  only  law  of  cmre." 

But  it  is  declared,  and  with  what  force  of  truth  we  shall  see, 
that  it  is  no  law  of  cure  at  aU  5  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  it  is  not 
of  sufficient  applicability  to  make  it  conmionly  available  in  pmc- 
tice.  The  simple  fact  is  that  medicines,  when  they  are  curati' 
produce  an  effect  different  from  the  disease;  and  whate 
resemblance  may  be  imagined,  or  may  reaUy  ejtist,  between  the 
effects  of  a  remedy  and  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  it  modifies, 
the  cure,  if  a  cure  is  produced,  is  accomplished  by  the  difference 
and  not  by  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  effect*  of  the 
remedy  and  the  disease.  No  one  has  defined  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity  between  the  remedy  and  the  disease  neoessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  alleged  law.     In  similarity  there  is  a  differ* 
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it  is  too  evident  to  require  further  statement  tliat  by 
ace  the  cure  is  effected. 

This  truth  is  so  apparent,  that  the  more  thoughtful  modem 
members  of  the  homeopathic  sect  admit  that  homeopathy  is  a 
misiiomer,  and  that  medicines  produce  their  curative  effects  by 
eausiug  actions  contrary  to  the  diseases  for  which  they  are 
given.  Three  leading  homeopathists  in  London  have  recently 
nuidd  these  admissions  in  the  '^  Lancet,^'  This  certainly  seems  to 
be  yielding  the  whole  question;  but  still  these  men  claim  that 
mediciiies  are  selected  on  the  principle  of  similarity  of  effects, 
tiioagh  they  cure  on  the  principle  of  opposition.  But  the  alleged 
essential  law  is  that  like  cures  like.  The  claim  of  only  selecting 
medicines  from  the  similarity  of  their  effects  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  is  the  last  stand  of  those  who  have  been  driven  by 
logical  necessity  from  one  position  to  another;  and  this  claim 
must  be  maintained  unless  every  particle  of  pretense  to  homeop- 
athy is  given  up.  A  system  resting  on  so  narrow  a  basis  must 
topple  to  the  ground — has,  it  is  believed,  already  fallen.  This 
conviction  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  now  so  notorious,  that  in 
the  practice  of  nearly  all  homeopathists  the  rule  of  similars  is 
not  observed  in  the  selection  of  remedies.  But  we  have  here  to 
do  with  the  system  as  promulgated  by  its  author  and  his  real 
followers,  rather  than  with  the  practices  of  those  who  retain  a 
nominal  position  in  a  medical  sect. 

Associated  with  the  dogma  of  like  curing  like  is  the  principle 
of  prescribing  for  symptoms  alone, — of  giving  medicines  which 
will  produce  symptoms  like  those  of  the  disease,  without  regard 
to  causes,  or  to  the  more  hidden  changes,  learned  from  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy  and  the  nature  of  pathological  processes. 
Hahnemann,  in  the  *'  Organon,"  says :  *'  Only  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  physician  to  know  of  disease,  and  whi<*h  is  fully 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cure,  is  rendered  evident  to  his 
enaes.''  "  In  short,  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms  is  the  prin- 
pal  and  sole  object  that  a  physician  ought  to  have  in  view  in 
every  case  of  disease." 

Tlie  character  of  other  homeopathic  writings  is  in  accordance 
with  this  view.  Thus,  in  Jahr's  Manual,  a  standard  homeopathic 
text-book,  are  found  such  directions  as  these  i  ^-  For  absence  of 
mind,  irresoluteneas — the  remedy,  alum.**  "Absence  of  mind 
with  confusion  of  thought, — cupr,"  '*  Making  mistakes  in  writ^ 
ing, — nat  carb."    **Pear  of  death, — dig."    "  Pain  in  the  big  toe^ 
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as  if  sprained, — mosch.,"  etc.  Mere  symptoms,  some  the  most 
trivial,  have  remedies  set  opposite  to  them  which  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  produdng  similar  phenomeiia. 

In  prescribing  medicines  for  symptoms  on  the  principle  that 
"  like  cures  like," — in  giving  opium  for  stupor,  irritants  for  an 
acutely  inflamed  stomach,  an  article  that  will  produce  a  pain  for 
the  cure  of  a  similar  pain,  i.  e.,  in  ordinary  doses,  it  was  found  that 
the  symptoms  were  increased  instead  of  being  relieved ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  met  by  diminishing  the  dose.  Small  doses  neces- 
sarily followed  the  dogma  of  similars. 

Says  Hahnemann:  ^'The  suitableness  of  a  medicine  in  any 
given  case  of  disease  does  not  depend  on  its  accurate  homeo- 
pathic selection  alone,  but  on  the  size,  or  rather  smallness,  of  the 
dose.  A  medicine  of  a  i)ositive  and  curative  kind  will,  without 
fault  in  itself,  produce  just  the  contrary  effect  of  that  which  it 
ought  to  do,  if  given  in  excessive  quantity,  by  producing  a 
greater  disease  than  that  present." 

Commencing  with  small  but  sensible  doses,  he  proceeded  to 
the  minute  and  insensible  ones,  and  declared  that  the  '^minutest 
doses  are  always  able  to  overcome  the  disease."  "The  very 
smallest,  I  repeat;  for  it  holds  good,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
good,  as  a  homeopathic  therapeutic  maxim,  not  to  be  refuted  by 
any  experience  in  the  world,  that  the  best  dose  of  the  properly 
selected  remedy  is  always  the  very  smallest  one,  in  one  of  the 
high  dynamizations  (X  or  thirtieth  dilution),  as  well  for  chronic 
as  acute  diseases — a  truth  that  is  the  inestimable  property  of  pure 
homeopathy,"  and  which,  he  adds,  in  regard  to  allopathy  and 
mongrel  systems,  "will  keep  pure  homeopathy  separated  from 
these  sporious  arts  as  by  an  impassable  gulf." 

The  extent  to  which  dilutions  or  attenuations  are  carried  can 
only  be  understood  by  a  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  medicines,  and  this  can  best  be  given  in  Hahnemann's  own 
words.  Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  these  descriptions 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

la  Hsimemann's  "  Organon  "  is  this  statement : 

"If  two  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  raoent  jaioe 
of  any  medioinal  plant  be  dilated  with  ninety-eight  drops  of  aloohol  in  a  vial 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  drops  (for  the  conyenienca  of 
■hairing),  and  the  whole  be  twice  shaken  together,  the  medicine  beoomes 
exalted  in  energy  to  the  first  development  of  power,  or,  as  it  may  be  denond 
sated,  the  first  potenoe.    The  prooess  is  to  be  oontinned  through  twentj^oiitf 
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HBitional  viah^  eaoh  of  equal  csftpoeitf  with  the  first,  and  each  oontaimn^ 
Dinety-nine  dropa  of  alcohol^  so  Uuit  eireiiy  sueoe^dve  vial  after  the  first,  being 
fumiBhed  with  one  drop  from  the  vial  or  dilution  immediately  preceding 
(which  h8LB  just  been  t^ce  ahaken)^  ia,  in  its  tnm,  to  be  shaken  twice, 
Femembering  to  number  the  dilution  of  each  vial  upon  the  cork  aa  the  opera- 
tion proceeds*  These  mampolatioos  arc  to  be  cionducted  through  all  the 
vials,  from  the  firat  np  to  the  thirtieth  or  deoiUionth  development  of  power, 
wbieh  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.'* 

^B  With  regard  to  solids^  he  adds : 

**  Tlieae  weret  ^  the  first  place,  exalted  in  energy  by  attenuation  in  the 
iorm  of  powder  by  means  of  trituration  in  a  mortar  (in  sngar),  to  the  third,  or 
mflUontii  degree.  Of  this  one  grain  was  then  diaaolved  and  brought  through 
twenty-aefven  vialB  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  vege- 
table juioee,  up  to  the  tldrtieth  development  of  power," 

Directions  as  to  the  mode  of  admiiiifitering  are  next  given; 

*'  The  best  mode  of  administration  ia  to  make  use  of  small  globules  of 
iogar  the  size  of  mustard-seed ;  one  of  these  globules,  having  imbibed  the 
medieine  and  being  introduced  into  a  vehicle,  forms  a  doee  containing  about 
a  tJm«4iuiidredth  pajrt  of  a  drop  of  the  dilution,  for  three  hundred  of  such 
^boles  will  imbibe  one  drop  of  alcohol ;  by  placing  one  of  these  on  tlie 
tongue^  and  not  drinking  anything  after  it.''    •     •     • 

And  then  he  adds : 

'^  But  if  the  patient  be  very  sensitive,  and  it  is  neeeasaiy  to  employ  the 
■mallest  dose  possible,  and  attain  at  the  same  time  the  most  speedy  results, 
it  wHl  be  tufllcient  to  let  him  smell  once.'' 

Ran,  in  his  "  Organon,"  gives  substantially  the  same  dire^?- 
tions;  and  Hempel,  one  of  the  most  recent  homeopathic 
writerSy  aajrs :  **  In  order  to  obtain  good  homeopathic  prepara- 
tions^ follow  Halinemann's  rules  as  closely  as  may  be  possible 
and  coDvement*"  The  essential  matters  of  the  dilutions  on  the 
centesimal  scale,  he  evidently  means  to  say,  must  be  followed 
strictly,  and  the  particular  mode  of  triturations  and  shaking 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible  and  convenient 

It  is  hoped  the  patience  of  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  doctrines  and  professed  practice  of  Hahnemannic 
homeopathists  really  are,  will  not  be  too  severely  taxed  by  an 
attempt  to  give  a  conception  of  what  these  statements  mean,  and 
of  the  extent  of  these  dilutions.  A  statement  of  the  following 
conclusions,  without  giving  the  language  of  the  authors  on 
which  they  are  based^  would  seriously  tax  one's  credulity. 
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In  the  first  dilution  of  one  grain  of  the  medicine  with  nineiy- 
nine  of  sugar  or  alcohol^  one  grain  of  the  mixture  contains  yjy 
of  a  grain  of  the  crude  medicine.  One  grain  or  drop  of  the  first, 
added  to  the  next  vial,  forms  the  second  dilution:  a  grain  or 
drop  of  this  will  contain  y^  part  of  yj^y,  which  is  y^.i^nr  P*"^  <>' 
a  grain.  •  The  third  dilution  contains  y^^  part  of  the  second,  and 
one  grain  of  that  contains  y.^j^.^r^ir  P**^  ^^  *  grain  of  the 
medicine.    The  fourth  contains  y^  jxart  of  the  third,  which 

would  be  i6o.ooo.Tnnr.  The  fi*^»  Tiy.(nny.ooTr.ira?r.  ^^^  so  on  up 
to  the  thirtieth.  The  series  diminishes  in  this  rapid  ratio,  the 
denominator  of  the.fraction  representing  each  succeeding  dilu- 
tion being  multiplied  by  100,  and  each  one  all  the  way  through 
being  100  times  less  than  the  one  just  preceding;  so  that  at  the 
thirtieth  dilution,  a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  for  a  denominator 
and  a  unit  for  the  numerator  expresses  the  quantity  of  medi- 
cine, or  the  part  of  a  grain,  which  at  that  dilution  is  oontained 
in  a  drop.    This  is  the  fraction : 

1 

l.O0O.O0O.00O,O0O,(X)0,00O,O00,0(»,O0O,00O,O00^O0O,O0O.00O,00a 

A  drop  of  alcohol  containing  this  i>art  of  a  grain  is  to  moisten 
three  hundred  sugar  globules.  The  alcohol  evaporates,  leaving 
that  fraction  of  a  grain  in  the  globules,  and  one  of  these  globule^ 
is  the  dose ! 

The  quantity  of  liquid  required  to  dilute  the  whole  of  a  8ingl9 
grain  to  the  thirtieth  degree  may  be  arrived  at  mathematioall]^ 
by  taking  another  view  from  the  same  data  presented  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Hahnemann  and  Ban. 

When  using  the  medicine  at  the  thirtieth  dilution,  all  th^ 
intermediate  vials  are  discarded.  If  all,  however,  were  used  aiuS- 
brought  to  this  dilution;  if  none  were  discarded,  and  the  whol0 
ultimately  elaborated, — a  thing  impossible  except  in  theory, — 
it  would  be  as  follows : 

For  the  first  dilution,  100  drops  of  alcohol  would  be  used. 
For  the  second,  100  times  as  many,  which  would  be  10,000  drops, 
or,  as  ascertained,  about  one  pint.  For  the  third,  100  pints. 
The  fourth,  10,000.  And  now  the  quantity  mounts  up  rapidly  at 
each  dilution.  For  the  ninth  dilution,  it  would  require  twelve 
trillions  five  hundred  billions  (12,500,000,000,000)  of  gallons, 
which  is  found  by  computation  to  be  equal  to  the  water 
in  a  lake  many  miles  in  circumference.  For  three  dilutioiiB  jj 
more,  the  twelfth,  it  requires  a  million  of  such  lakes,  which,  J 
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BGGording  to  eompntation,  wotild  be  ec[ual  tx)  at  least  five  hundred 
lakes  as  large  as  Lake  Superior.  The  fifteenth  dilution  would 
require  a  body  of  fluid  sixty-one  times  greater  than  this  earth, 
and  the  thirtieth  would  aetually  take  a  quantity  of  fluid  exoeed- 
ing  the  volume  of  a  quadrillion  of  suns* 

Various  calculations  have  been  made  by  different  writers 
with  the  view  of  giving  as  definite  notions  as  })08sible  of  these 
luflnitesimal  doses,  but  they  only  approximate  to  the  actual  fact 

The  dilutions  are  divided  by  Dr.  Hempel  into  four  elaaseSy 
viz.: 

First  Lower — up  to  the  6th  attenuation. 

rL     Semnd.  Middle— from  the  6th  to  the  30th. 
r     Thinh  Higher— from  the  30th  t/>  the  200th. 
Faurih.  Highest— above  the  200th. 
These  highest  go  up  to  the  40,000t,h. 
l>r-  Simpson  (Sir  James),  of  Edinburgh^  has  shown  by  his 
falculationg^  eonfirmed  by  the  mathematical  professors  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  that  at  the  fifteenth  dilution,  a  mass 
of  sugar  or  body  of  water  woiUd  be  required  out  of  which  sixty- 
one  b<»dies  could  be  made,   each  as  large  as  our  earth.    The 
sixteenth  would  require   one  hundred   times   as   many — i.  ^., 
61 X  100=6,100,    Multiplying  each  time  by  one  hundred,  from  the 
th  to  the  thirtieth,  fifteen  times,  would  make  thirty  ciphers 
to  the  sixty-one.— making  a  bulk  61,000,000,000,000,000». 
fK)0,000,000,000,(X)0  times  as  large  as  the  earth.    In  commenting 
upon  these  faets^  Sir  James  Simpson  writes : 

"  Smtely,  oc>mmon  eense  and  common  sanity  both  diotato  to  the  human 
mind  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  such  dose  from  any  such  an  incon- 
<s«iyabl0  Of^ean,  medicated  by  a  single  grain  of  any  dnig  dissolved  and  mixed 
in  it^  ean  have  any  possible  effect  upon  the  human  body,  either  in  health  or 
diaeaaa.  We  ean  but  conclude  with  Dr.  Forbes,  that  in  rejecting  homeopathy 
*WQ  ai^  discarding  what  \m  at  onee  false  and  bad — useleas  to  the  suffertng 
and  degrading  to  the  physician.'" 

That  these  are  the  actnal  teacbings  of  homeopathy,  however 
incredible  it  may  seem,  every  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
Bnbjeot  knows;  and  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  fact  cannot  be  difficult  to  understand*  ^ 

To  avoid  the  utterly  repelling  absurdity  of  believing  the^se 
in  ^nal  quantities  of  common  matter  capable  of  producing 

T3i  I  jii  effects,  Hahnemann  was  driven  t^i  the  next  named  doc- 
trine,  that  of  patentizaU&n^  or  the  communication  of  a  new 
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dynamic  or  gpiritual  power  by  the  triturations  and  Rbakin 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  dilations.  The  mediiilnea  W6i 
declared  to  be  increased  in  power  by  these  processes;  and  tbi 
more  they  were  divided  and  rubbed  or  shaken,  the  more  of  this  new 
power  was  said  to  be  comninnicated.  In  Hahnemann's  words^  *^ 
great,  hitherto  unknown,  undreamt-of  chanj^e  occurred  in  them 
Ho  was  particular  in  directing  that  only  two  shakes  be  given  to 
each  dilution,  lest  the  power  should  be  developed  to  an  excessive 
extent^  and  the  potency  become  unmanageable.  It  is  thoug 
these  notions  were  suggested  by  the  claims  of  Mesmer,  of  hav 
the  ability  to  communicate  extraordinary  powers  to  dead  ma 
Our  space  does  not  allow  extended  quotations  on  this  subject 
potentizationSy  notwithstanding  its  importance  to  the  homeo- 
pathic system.  One  other  of  Hahnemann's  statements,  however, 
showing  **a  method  in  his  madness'^ — making  an  exception  for 
a  purpose — rnay  be  given.  In  his  dilutions  and  shakings,  alcohol 
was  used  as  a  vehicle,  and  this  substance  he  admitted  to  have 
medicinal  properties ;  but  he  declared  it  was  an  exception  to  all 
others  in  its  relations  to  potentization.  His  words  are,  '*  Wine 
and  alcohol  are  the  only  excitants  the  heating  and  intoxicatin, 
effects  of  which  are  diminished  by  thotr  dilution  with  water.** 

All  must  see  that  unless  some  quality  is  added  or  develo; 
by  the  process  of  preparation,  such  articles  as  carbon,  commoi 
salt,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  flint,  etc. — articles  existing  in 
our  food,  and  constituting  essential  elements  of  our  bodies — can- 
mot  have  the  wonderful  effects  which  the  system  ascribes  to  them. 
In  Jahr's  "Materia  Medica,''  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  symp- 
toms  are  said  to  be  produced,  and  consequently  are  capable 
being  cured,  by  common  salt  in  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  dili 
tions;  and  in  our  present  time,  this  article,  under  the  name 
nat  raur.,  is   seriously  advised    at  the  thirtieth    dilution    b 
professors  in   a    homeopathic   college  as   a  remedy  for  agui 
Nearly  the  same  number  of  symptoms  and  cures  as  by  table-i 
are  attributed  to  dilutions  of  charcoal,  chalk,  and  other  sub* 
stances  which  in  ordinarir'  quantities  are  inert. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  the  medicines  is  in  m 
eated  sugar  globules  placed  upon  the  tongue  ,*  but  Hahnem 
declares  that  *'  all  that  homeopathy  is  at  all  capable  of  curl 
.    •    .    win  be  most  safely  and  certainly  cured  by  the  mode 
olfaction."  He  adds;  "A  peUet  retains  for  this  purpose  all  ii 
powers  for  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  years  (my  experii 
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extends  this  lengtb  of  time),  though  the  phial  be  opened  a  thon- 
sand  times  during  that  period,  if  it  be  but  protected  from  heat 
the  sun's  lighf* 

As  to  the  administering  a  single  medicine  at  a  time,  Hahne- 
mann says:  *^  In  no  case  is  it  requisite  to  administer  more  than 
one  single  simple  medicinal  substance  at  one  time.  The  true  phy- 
sidan  never  thinks  of  giving  of  a  remedy  but  a  single  simple 
medicinal  substance,'*  He,  however,  prescribed  opium,  which 
contains  at  least  seven  distinct  crystalline  substances,  differing 
in  their  individual  action;  and  Peru\dau  bark,  also  very  often 
given,  contains  several  distinct  a<3tive  principles. 

To  describe  and  illustrate  the  system  of  homeopathic  "  prov- 
ings "  would  extend  this  article  beyond  its  assigned  limits.  It 
most  suffice  to  say  that  these  provings  are  conducted  by  the. 
administration  of  both  crude  or  sensible  and  infinitesimal  doses; 
and  symptoms  the  most  incongruous,  contradictory,  and  often 
trivial  are  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  most  extreme  dilutions 
of  comparatively  inert  substances. 

Various  other  minor  doctrines  were  taught  by  Hahnemann, 
and  are  accepted  by  his  disciples,  but  they  cannot  here  be 
discussed. 

The  leading  doctrines  of  the  school  have  been  presented  in 
the  language  of  its  founder  and  its  recognized  exponents,  and 
their  statement  seems  a  sufficient  refutation.  We  have  found 
homeopathy  a  definite  system  of  positive  dogmas,  having  various 
parts  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  leading  doctrine  of 
timiiia  simiUbus  cttrantur  necessitates  the  doctrine  of  small 
doses, — so  small,  that  at  least  their  ordinary  effects  are  imper- 
eeptible.  This  has  led  to  the  extreme  dilutions;  and  this  in 
turn  to  the  doctrine  of  potentization.  The  assumption  that 
medicines  cure  the  conditions  in  the  sick  which  they  are  capable 
of  imitating  in  the  well,  led  to  the  method  of  "provings.'' 
Further,  this  doctrine  of  similars  is  foUowed  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  specific  action  of  medicines, — that  is,  that  certain  medicinal 
articles  have  definite  affinities  with  certain  disease^s.  This  view 
includes  the  ancient  and  exploded  notion  that  diseases  are  dis- 
tinct entities,  or  things  by  themselves,  having  a  lodgment  in 
the  body.  The  homeopathic  writers  seem  to  regard  diseases 
as  material  substances,  having  such  qualities  as  attraction  for 
particular  remedies  or  correspondences  with  certain  principles 
in  medicines.    Dr.  Hempel,  the  modem  author  before  referred 
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to,  says:  ^'Hahnemann  tanght  the  doctrine''  (which  Hempel 
indorses)  *'that  it  is  the  drug-force  which  effects  cures,    ^f  ; 
drug-force  we  mean  the  morbid  essence  which  materializes  itself 
in  the  plant,  and  develops  pathological  lesions  in  the  organism.*  I 
As  an  example  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  he  says :  ^^  Here  " 
is  the  stramonium-disease,  the  creative  stramonium-force  having 
invaded  the  organism  where  it  meets  a  kindred  recipient  faoully.  - 
We  act  upon  it  by  means  of  material  molecules,  for  which  the  ^t 
stramonium-force  or  essence  has  a  stronger  attractive  aflhiity    : 
than  for  the  organic  tissues.    If  the  drug  molecules  are  not 
endowed  with  sufficient  force  to  draw  the  disease  to  themselves, 
.  .  .  the  cure  fails." 

Now,  all  these  assumptions  and  theories — not  only  the  absurd 
theories  themselves,  but  the  practice  of  thus  theorizing — are 
directly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  modem  science.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  past,  diseases  were  regarded  as  evil  spirits 
to  be  exorcised,  or  driven  out  by  some  opposing  or  attracting 
influences;  and  these  '^ relics  of  barbarism"  seem  to  linger  in 
some  minds,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  quotation. 

Science  has  determined  that  diseases  are  phenomenal — are 
deviations  from  normal  activities  and  normal  compositions  and 
structures  in  the  organism.  These  wrong  actions  depend,  to 
be  sure,  on  disturbing  agencies,  some  of  which  are  material 
poisons,  but  others  are  injurious  impressions  from  excesses  or 
deficiencies,  or  other  perversions  of  the  conditions  of  life ;  but 
the  diseases  themselves  are  wrong  actions  or  perverted  physio- 
logical phenomena.  The  present  established  philosophy  of  disease 
is  such  that  the  advocacy,  or  even  the  discussion  and  com- 
parison, of  general  systems  of  medicine,  such  as  antipathy,  allo- 
pathy, or  homeopathy,  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  our  time,  and 
belong  to  the  past  age  of  dreamy  speculation,  and  not  to  the 
present  of  inductive  science.  Instead  of  diseases  being  considered 
as  mysterious  entities,  to  be  dealt  with  on  some  theoretical  exclu- 
sive plans,  they  are  known  to  be  aggregates  of  phenomena,  to  be 
modified  by  various  agencies  adapted  to  each  case,  but  acting  on 
no  exclusive  principle.  Regular  physicians  profess  no  exclusive 
system.  They  repudiate  the  designation  of  allopathists ;  and 
they  look  upon  the  work  of  removing  wrong  conditions  and 
actions  in  the  ammal  organism  as  scientific  mechanicians  do  upon 
remedying  the  defects  in  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism.  The  J 
intelligent  mechanic  would  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  causes  j 
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of  the  wrong  actions,  and  proceed  on  scientific  and  common-sense 
principles  to  remove  them.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  announce 
some  exdoBive  principle  of  similia  similibus  curantur  for  correcting 
d^ectiTe  or  wrong-going  watches  or  engines ;  and  it  is  equally  so 

announce  such  a  principle  as  alone  applicable  to  the  removBl 
<rf  wrong  conditions  and  actions  in  the  living  mechanism.  The 
analogy  in  this  respect  is  perfect  between  the  engine  and  the 
man ;  the  difference  is  in  the  greater  complexity — the  existence 
of  a  larger  number  of  elements  in  the  living  human  organism. 

Tlie  limits  of  this  article  wUl  not  aUow  of  a  reply  to  all  of  the 
attempted  arguments  by  which  the  pretensions  of  homeopathy 
have  been  sought  to  be  sustained.  Some  of  them,  however,  re- 
quire a  brief  notice.  One,  the  most  plausible,  and  which  has  done 
maeh  service,  is  based  on  the  apparent  analogy  between  the  pre* 
ventive  influence  of  the  vaccine  disease  over  small-pox,  and  the 
alleged  curative  influence  of  medicines  similar  in  their  effects  to 
the  phenomena  of  disease.  The  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of 
infectious  matter  snfficient  to  produce  disease  has  also  been  ad- 
duced to  give  plausibility  to  the  notion  that  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  medicines  can  produce  effects.  Attention  to  the  facts 
concerned  will  show  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments.  It  is  well 
known  that  small-pox  ^id  a  few  other  contagious  diseases 
usually  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person,  and  in  the  case 
of  small-pox^  the  induction  of  the  disease  in  a  milder  form  pre- 
vents its  repetition.  Inoculation  with  its  own  virus  produces 
a  modified  form  of  the  affection  of  less  severity.  The  vaccine 
virus,  which  is  that  of  small-pox  rendered  much  more  mild  by 
passing  through  the  body  of  the  cow,  has  the  effect  to  produce  a 
stiU  milder  form  of  the  disease,  but  one  which  usually  prevents 
a  second  occurrence.  The  operation  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  the 
virus  is  a^^counted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  living  and  germinating, 
and  during  the  period  of  its  incubation  in  the  system  it  largely 
multiplies^  and  consideraVile  time  elapses  before  its  effects  are 
realized.  Vaccination  is  preventive,  not  curative,  and  is  from  iden- 
tity, and  not  similarity.  Scarlatina,  which  is  similar  to  measles, 
win  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  latter,  though  an  attack 
of  either  of  these  diseases  will  prevent  a  second  one  of  the  same 
affection.  An  attack  of  malarial  fever  will  not  prevent  one  of 
cholera  or  diphtheria ;  and  an  occurrence  of  either  of  these  last- 
named  diseases  has  no  preventive  influence  over  a  second  one, 

edicdnes  are  not  living  matters,  are  incapable  of  multiplication. 
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and  require  no  period  of  incubation  to  produce  their 
Their  operation  once  does  not  prevent  their  action  again  upon 
the  same  system;  and  when  they  do  good  they  are  curative, 
not  preventive.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  apparent  analogy 
between  their  effects  and  the  action  of  vaccination  does  not  exist, 
and  the  arguments  based  upon  it  completely  f  aiL 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  homeopathy  is  based 
upon  its  haNing  obtained  the  support  of  numbers  of  people.  The 
adherence  of  numbers  to  a  system,  a  ffuth,  or  a  e^iuse,  La  not  an 
evidence  of  its  truth  or  justice,  especially  when  it  contains 
elements  of  mystery,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  tost  of  direct 
demonstrative  proof,  BrahmBoism,  Mohammedanism,  and  in  our 
own  time  and  civilization,  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism,  have 
many  adherents,  but  the  tinith  of  none  of  these  is  established. 
If,  however,  numerical  adherence  be  the  test  of  truth,  it  does  not 
lie  with  homeopathy.  The  system  has  urged  its  claims  for  the 
last  eighty  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  three  generatioj 
of  medical  men  have  come  and  gone,  while  not  one  edui 
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physician  out  of  one  hundred  the  world  over  has  expressed  vie^ 
favorable  to  the  dogmas  we  have  been  discussing.     On  the 
trary,  the  great  body  of  scientific  medical  men  everywhere — 
almost  all  those  of  acknowledged  prominence  in  the  world  of 
science — have  denounced  the  Hahnemann  system  as  the  moat 
arrant  nonsense.    The  people  who  support  it  are  certainly  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  system.     Th^©  is 
in  many  persons  a  tendency  to  put  an  undue  value  upon  the 
mysterious  and  the  unknown.     Had  the  well-understood  English 
word  Kk^^ure  been  applied  to  the  system  in  place  of  the  leaa 
understood  Greek  word  homeopathy,   its  attractiveness   wonldl  ^ 
have  been  much  le^s.     Homeopathy  has  no  position  in  the  waiHH 
of  science.     In  the  country  of  its  origin,  the  great  body  of  tho4P 
best  qualified  to  judge  speak  of  the  system  of  doctrines  aB  a 
dream  that  is  past,  and  of  its  practice  as  charlatanism  and 
deception.     Its  professed  adherents  are  not  admitted  to  any 
professional  associations.     A  leading    German    journal    says: 
"  The  homeopathy  of  to-day  is  no  scienoe,  not  even  a  dogma — 
just  a  trade.'' 

The  efficacy  of  homeopathic  medicines  prepared  and  admi 
tered  in  the  manner  described,  c^annot  be  sustained   on 
rational  principle.  Those  who  have  given  intelligent  attention 
the  subject  must^  and  do^  admit  thi&    Those  who  really 
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bx  homeopathy  do  so  on  tte  evidence  of  the  statements  of  others, 
or  from  the  supposed  effects  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  disease. 

The  fallacies  of  medical  experience  are  well  known  to  aU 
thoughtful  physioians.  Among  the  most  obvious  fallacies  are 
errors  as  to  the  actual  medicines  taken.  It  is  well  known  that 
verj'  rnany^  not  to  say  nearly  all,  professed  homeopathic  practi- 
tioners often  give  medicines  in  sensible,  and  even  in  large  doses, 
and  not  upon  their  professed  exdusive  principle.  Thus,  the  real 
relief  afforded  and  cores  effected  may  not  have  been  due  to  the 
homeopathic  remedies. 

But  there  are  other  fallaeies  perhaps  more  common  than  this. 
When  a  medicine  is  taken  with  the  view  of  producing  a  certain 
effect,  such  as  the  relief  of  a  symptom,  and  that  relief  follows,  it 
is  most  natural  that  the  patient  and  the  prescriber  should  attrib- 
ute the  result  to  the  medicine  taken.  As  symptoms  very  often 
disappear  spontaneously,  or  are  removed  by  a  variety  of  influences 
which  may  be  overlooked,  it  is  evident  that  the  disappearance  of 
a  symptom  after  a  me<licine  is  taken  does  not  prove  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  €he  events. 

The  evidence  that  is  required  to  prove  or  disprove  a  propoai' 
tion  in  therapeutics  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  ^'  It  differs  entirely 
from  that  species  of  proof  which  satisfies  a  court  of  law,**  The 
statement  that  a  certain  disease  within  one^s  observation  or 
experience  was  cured  by  a  certain  remedy,  would  by  many  be 
regarded  as  the  statement  of  a  single  fact,  to  be  accepted  accord- 
ing to  the  credibility  of  the  witness ;  whereas,  it  is  the  expression 
of  several  opinions,  either  of  wliich,  however  sincerely  enter- 
tained, may  be  erroneous.  The  patient  may  not  have  had  the 
supposed  disease f  he  may  not  have  taken  the  alleged  remedy; 
the  disease,  if  real,  may  not  have  been  removed — may  still  con- 
tinue 5  but  if  the  disease  existed  as  stated,  the  supposed  remedy 
was  given,  and  the  disease  disappeared,  the  recovery  may  not 
have  been  due  to  the  remedy. 

Certificates,  sinoerely  made,  of  cures  of  canoers,  of  advanced 
consumptions,  and  of  numerous  other  diseases,  by  nostrums 
which  no  physician  of  any  school  oould  believe  efficaeiotiB,  are 
illustrations  of  such  errors. 

An  experience  of  the  late  Professor  Chomel,  of  Paris,  is 
related,  which  so  aptly  illustrates  fallacious  conclusions  from 
inexact  observations  that  it  may  be  quoted : 
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"Tlie  common  holly  having  bijen  much  prdsed  as  a  remedy  for  agae,  1 
determined  to  test  it  in  the  Hospital  La  Charity.  Twenty-two  eaaes  of 
dlBeaae  were  directed  to  Mm.  After  their  admiaaion,  he  purposely  all 
from  all  treatment  for  several  days,  in  order  to  see  that  ^ey  were  we 
marked  caeee.  He  fonnd  that  of  the  twenty-two,  sn^^i  never  had  anoti 
paroxysm, /bi*r  had  jiaroxysms  of  decreasing  severity,  e^^/A*  had  nothing 
symptomatic  paroxysms,  connected  with  slight  inflammation  of  the  mueo^ 
membranes^  which  yielded  to  simple  treatment  j  U$ree  only  were  fit  snbjec 
for  experimontSf  i.  e.^  had  essential  intermittent  fever,  preserving  all 
intensity  for  three  or  f onr  paroxysma.  The  remedy  (holly)  was  given  to  1 
but  entirely  failed  in  all  of  them*  Quinine  was  then  given  in  the  ordinary' 
way,  and  the  paroxysms  were  immediately  stopped*  If,  from  the  day  of 
admission,  the  remedy  had  been  given  tx)  the  whole,  the  oonelnaion  wooJd 
have  been  that  it  had  cured  nineteen  out  of  twenty-two ;  and  the  three  cases 
— the  only  ones  proper  to  test  the  remedy — would  have  been  regarded  aa 
exceptional*'^ 


In  estimating  the  valne  of  all  experience  in  medicine,  it  mi 
be  remembered  tiiat  a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  diseases 
8€lf-limit.ed,  tliat  most  siek  persons  will  recover  without  m- 
cine,  and  that  proper  nursing  and  confidence  in  those  in  atteni 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  result.  The  individual  judgment, 
even  of  the  intelligent  and  judicious,  may  readily  be  misled; 
and  the  poptdar  judgment  may  be  carried  away  by  the  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  interested  and  the  enthusiastic.  All 
the  earlier  reported  remarkable  successes  of  homeopathic  treat- 
ment of  severe  diseases  were  with  the  Hahnemannic  infinitesimals ; 
and  of  the  correctness  of  such  repc^rts,  after  knowing  what  these 
dilutions  are,  the  reader  will  judge.  Scientifically  conductad 
experiments  with  homeopathic  dilutions  were  long  ago  made  by 
Andral  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  by  other  eminent  regular 
physicians,  and  always  with  negative  residts*  Some  patient^v^j 
doubtless  improved  while  these  medicines  were  }>eing  admin 
tered,  but  not  in  consequence  of  their  administration^  in 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  Indeed,  a  majority 
leading  honieopathists  now  deny  the  efficacy  of  impondeni 
doses,  though  the  schools  and  text-books  teach  their  use^  and  moj 
of  the  homeopatiists,  though  resorting  to  other  remedies,  still  gi 
the  sugar  pellets.  Some  very  recent  experimentSj  conducted 
members  of  the  homeopathic  fraternity  in  the  West,  for  the  p 
pose  of  testing  the  ability  to  distinguish  by  their  effects  betw* 
mnmedicat^d  and  medicated  globnle^i  are  authentically  repoi 
to  have  result^  in  a  failure. 

As  alremiy  intimated,  there  i.**  not  a  tenet,  ns  prescDt*^  1>; 
founder  of  the  system,  which  has  not  been  rejected  by  niuuwi 
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iho  are  regarded  as  of  high  anthority  in  the  homeopathic  frs- 
jmity.  The  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  higher  dilutions  is  an 
imission  that  all  the  wonderful  reported  success  in  the  past  of 
Ahuemaim  and  his  followers  was  deceptive.  Their  treatment 
ad  provings  were  with  dilutions  and  alleged  **  potencies," 

The  only  scientific  fact  which  gives  any  show  of  plausibility 
\  the  doctrine  of  similia  simiUbus  curantur,  as  even  a  subordi- 
ate  law  of  cnre^  is,  that  some  medicines  appear  to  have  in  small 
pBG8  an  effect  opposite  to  what  they  manifest  in  large  doses.  The 
^t  conspicuous  of  such  remedies  is  ipecacuanha^  which  in  large 
mes  produces  vomiting,  and  in  small  ones  sometimes  allays  that 
rmptom.    This  occasional  opposition  of  large  and  small  doses 

a  fact  for  which  the  profession  is  not  indebted  to  homeopathy. 
Jl  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  the  property  of  the  regular 
rofeeaion.  It  is  not,  however,  a  universal  or  even  a  general 
let,  and  is  not  of  sufficient  frequency  and  regularity  to  be  gen- 
rally  available  in  practice.  Whenever  thought  applicable,  the 
rinciplo  is  resorted  to  by  regular  physicians,  and  with  perfect 
insifltefD^,  as  they  have  no  system  of  dogmas  which  conflnee 
lem  to  any  restricted  practice,  or  which  prevents  them  from 
reficribing  any  remedies  in  any  doses  found,  or  believed  to  be, 
lefoL  A  belief  in  the  frequent  application  of  this  principle,  and 
tice  in  accordance  with  that  belief,  even  to  what  would  be 
gnerally  thought  a  very  erroneous  extent,  would  not  deprive 
le  of  recognition  by  the  regular  prof ession.  Great  liberty  of 
oinion  and  action  in  the  choice  of  remedies  within  the  bounds 

common  sense  and  common  sanity,  has  ever  been  allowed^ 
le  adhesion  to  an  absurd  exclusive  system,  and  the  banding  in 
sect  which  denounces  and  seeks  to  destroy  confidence  in  regular 
kedicine  is  that  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

A  few  physicians  of  prominence  in  England  have  recently 
Iggested  the  propriety  of  meeting  members  of  this  sect  in  con- 
dtation,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  utter  absurdity  of 
leir  pri>fessed  views  and  practices,  and  their  well-known  denun- 
ifttions  of  regular  medicine*  These  suggestions,  it  is  predicted, 
ill  not  meet  with  acceptance  from  the  profession,  for  reasons 
liich  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  followed  the  preceding 
atements  respecting  the  homeopathic  doctrines. 

The  object  of  medical  consultations  is  to  benefit  the  patient — 
>  secure  for  him  by  exchange  of  opinions  and  by  mutual  agree- 
eni  the  best  course  of  treatment  It  is  too  evident  to  require 
I  be  stated  that  there  can  be  no  agreement  between  a  regular 
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physician  having  any  established  professional  views  and  a  smc 
honjoopathist.  No  benefit  can  arise  to  the  patient  from 
practical  disagreement  which  would  be  inevitable.  The 
sdentions  believer  in  tho  universal  principle  of  simtlia  similA 
could  not  consent  to  the  use  of  any  remedy  not  selected  j 
accordance  with  that  law.  One  believing  in  the  efficacy 
infinitesimalB  and  in  the  injurious  effects  of  medicines  in 
forms  and  sensible  doses,  could  not  consent  with  any 
to  the  supposed  interests  of  his  patient  to  the  administratioi' 
of  the  larger  doses.  K,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  patron- 
age, the  homeopathist  pretends  to  a  superior  system  in  which  he 
does  not  believe^  and  to  a  better  practice  which  he  does  not 
follow,  he  is  a  charlatan  and  a  pretender,  unworthy  of  eonfidenoe 
or  honorable  associations.  If  a  regular  phj'sician,  for  the  sake 
of  a  consultation  fee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  popular 
favor,  sacrifices  his  convictions,  relinquishes  measures  in  which 
he  has  confidence  and  consents  to  a  practice  he  is  sure  is  useless, 
he  may  be  a  fitting  person  for  such  consultations,  but  he  is  not 
an  honorable  member  of  an  honorable  profession.  If  between 
an  honest  homeopathist  and  an  equally  honest  regular  physician 
there  can  be  no  agreement  and  cooperation  in  the  treatment  of  & 
case,  consultations  between  such  are  oertaanly  useless ;  and 
opinions  need  be  ejcpressed  re-specting  oonsultations  beti? 
parties  one  or  both  of  whom  are  insincere.  Should  the  homeop- 
athist abandon  his  system  or  the  regular  physician  embrace  ^ 
then  there  may  be  harmony  and  agreement ;  but  until  then  eon- 
fflstency  and  honor  no  less  than  proper  professional  feeling  will 
forbid  the  unnatural  alliance. 

The  honest  and  honorable  man  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
homeopathic  doctrines  and  has  been  brought  into  the  homeo^ 
pathic  fraternity,  but  who  has  become  convinced  of  the  essential 
error  of  the  system,  will  openly  abandon  it — will  no  lonp 
march  in  its  ranks  or  be  called  by  its  name.  One  who  reje 
the  homeopathic  creed  and  is  unwilling  to  occupy  a  false 
tion  will  follow  the  example  which  some  well-known  and  honored 
men  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  profession  have  sot;  and  by 
declaring  his  position  and  leaving  his  former  associations, 
obtain  recognition  and  a  position  which  his  talents  aud  cha 
will  earn  for  him. 

These  are  the  views  which  most  men  will  taka    None  luro 
more  positive  in  their  declarations  against  the  unnatiirid  alii- 
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B&oe  than  the  leading  anthoritiee  among  the  homeopathists 
themselves*  Dr.  Rau,  in  his  "  Organon,*^  says ;  ^*  The  principle 
of  similia  simiUbus  is  the  barrier  which  separates  the  new  from 
the  old  school.  It  is  impossible  to  combine  these  two  schools  j 
any  such  combination  would  constitute  a  most  miserable  abor- 
tion.'' And  Hahnemann  had  the  sanity  and  the  sense  to  say  that 
homeopathy  would  ever  be  separated  from  what  he  calls  allo- 
pathy **  by  an  impassable  gnlf."  Any  attempt  to  permanently 
bridge  the  chasm  over,  even  by  a  Bristowe  or  a  Hutchinson, 
most  result  in  faUnre. 

In  this  article  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  specify  the 
aoldevements  of  the  regular  profession,  or  to  either  defend  or  crit- 
idae  its  doctrines  or  practice*  It  would  l>e  an  easy  task  to  point 
out  its  present  scientific  methods  and  the  great  results  they  have 
aooomplished.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  refer  to  differences  of 
opinions  and  contradictions  of  statements  on  various  questions  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  or  to  find  various  expressions  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  consisteney  of  some  doctrines,  or  the  efficacy 
of  various  methods  of  treatment  advised  in  its  works  As  upon 
all  other  subjects  not  physically  or  mathematically  demonstrable, 
Aere  are  differences  of  opinion  among  thinking  men,  who  are 
not  bound  by  fixed  creeds,  acceptance  of  which  is  essential  to 
membership  in  a  fraternity.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  differ- 
erent  from  the  homeopathic  system,  there  is  in  the  regular 
{HTofession  no  fixed  creed,  no  alleged  universal  principle  the 
aooeptance  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  retention  of  a  chosen 
designation.  Homeopathy  is  a  specific,  well-defined  thing,  or  it 
18  nothing.  If  the  doctrines  of  stmilia  similibus  airantur,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal  doses,  etc.,  are  not  held  as  true,  the 
flystem  has  no  re^  existence.  If  these  doctrines  are  not  in  reality 
true,  then  the  system  is  a  fiction. 

In  geology  there  are  many  facts  and  inferences  which  are 
&zod  and  unquestionable,  but  also  many  theories  and  opinions 
Uiat  are  contradictory  and  doubtfuL  Geology  is,  nevertheless, 
m  scienGe,  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  it  constitute  a 
kmd  of  fraternity,  but  without  a  dogmatic  creed.  It  is  so  with 
ieientific  medicine,  but  not  the  same  with  the  homeopathic  sys- 
tem of  dogmas.  These  dogmas  must  be  held  or  all  is  j'lelded } 
they  must  bo  true  or  the  system  m  false.  Associated  with  a  false 
aystem  there  may  be  truths,  and  with  a  true  science  there  may  be 
error?,  but  to  scienoe  all  truth  belongs,  while  to  false  systems 
Iraib  is  alien. 
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Modem  science  has  demonstrated  the  cause  of  some  diseases 
(as  examples,  the  relapsing  fever  in  man  and  the  "splenic  fever* 
and  "  chicken  cholera  ^  in  animals)  to  be  organic  parasitic  poisons; 
and  the  general  professional  belief  is,  that  all  the  specific  diseases^ 
such  as  cholera,  malarial,  typhoid,  typhus,  yellow,  puerperal,  and 
the  eruptive  fevers,  are  produced  by  zymotic  or  organic  living 
poisons,  and  that  the  great  curative  remedies  of  the  future  will 
be  antidotes  and  eliminatives  for  their  destruction  or  expulsion. 
In  view  of  the  present  state  and  drift  of  science,  of  the  phenom- 
enal character  of  diseases,  the  existence  of  specific  causes,  and 
the  present  and  hoped-for  discoveries  of  a^ntidotal  and  expelling 
remedies,  how  absurd  become  the  dreams  of  exclusive  systems ; 
particularly  of  this  pretended  universal  therapeutical  principle  of 
'^like-cure"  and  its  dependent  doctrines.  Such  unfounded  specu- 
lations, originating  in  the  darkness  of  the  past  and  kept  alive  by 
the  visionary  or  interested  of  the  present,  must  recede  more  and 
more  into  the  obscurity  of  past  follies  as  science  advances. 

A.  B.  Pauceb. 
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TttEBE  exists  to-day  in  the  English-speakiBg  world  a  very  large 
body  of  men  and  women,  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life,  who 
believe  that  intemperance,  and  all  that  comes  from  it,  are  not  a 
neeaisary  condition  of  society ;  that  it  is  possible  to  put  the<4e 
evils  away.  They  beUeve  there  is  intelligence,  virtne,  and  piety 
enough  in  the  world  to  accomplish  this,  if,  by  a  full  ^presentation 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  they  be  brought  to  cooperate  heartily  in 
the  work. 

The  friends  of  temperance  come  before  the  public  with  their 
proposition  to  that  end.  It  is  to  forbid  by  law,  and  to  suppress 
by  a  strong  hand,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  without  which  any  considerable  diminution  of  the  evils 
of  intemperance  will  be  impossible.  The  liquor  traffic  is  a  very 
great  and  profitable  trade.  There  are  large  numbers  of  j>eople 
involved  in  it,  by  interest,  appetite,  or  passion,  who  cannot  be 
moved,  or  even  touched^  by  the  considerations  which  inspire 
benevolent,  philanthropic,  patriotic  men  and  women.  The 
movers  in  this  work  may  properly  be  called  upon  to  justify 
their  proposition  to  the  people.  Without  doing  this  satisfactorily, 
they  cannot  expect  such  general  approval  and  cooperation  as  is 
nec^?ssary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  genersd 
good,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it.  It 
is  in  deadly  hostility  to  every  interest  of  nation,  stat^,  and 
society.  It  wastes  the  wealth  of  the  country,  undermines  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  and  is  the  source  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
poverty,  degradation,  insanity,  and  crime  that  curse  the  nation. 
It  sends  misery  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  which  but 
for  it  would  be  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  happy.  The  strength 
of  a  nation  m  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence,  virtue,  industry, 
and  thrift  of  the  people.    The  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  to 
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make  its  victimjs  ignorant  and  brutal,  tonndermine  tbeir  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  impoverish  them.  As  the  liquor  traffic  flourishes, 
every  legitimate  industry  languishes  and  dies.  The  industry  of 
the  nation  and  its  industrial  products  are  largely  diminished  hj 
the  malign  influence  of  this  trade. 

Mi%  Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.  P.,  is  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers  of  labor  in  England.  At  a  great  public  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall,  I  heai-d  him  say  that  in  one  of  his  establishments — 
iron-works — five  thousand  men  are  employed.  On  Mondays  the 
works  are  not  in  operation,  the  men  not  having  recovered  from 
the  debauch  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  five  thousand  men  lose  each  fifty-two  days'  wages  in  the 
year — in  all,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  days'  wages.  The 
nation  loses  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  days'  work,  and  the 
owners  of  the  establishment  lose  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
year.  He  said  that  every  industrial  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try, large  and  small,  had  a  similar  experience,  and^  as  the  re-snlt 
of  it,  the  industrial  products  of  the  country  were  one-third  less 
than  they  would  be  without  the  liquor  traffic.  The  men  spent 
most  of  their  wages  in  the  drink-shops,  they  and  their  familiee 
living  in  abject  misery,  so  that  they  become  paupers  when  dull 
trade  throws  them^out  of  employment  even  for  a  week. 

The  great  Jails  and  other  prisons  of  the  country,  and  the 
work-houses,  are  crowded  with  working-men  and  working- women, 
a  large  part  of  whom,  but  for  the  liquor  traffic,  would  be  law- 
abiding,  peaceful,  and  self -supporting.  Judge  Hill,  of  Birming- 
ham, at  an  assize  where  there  was  a  very  large  criminal  calendar, 
said  to  the  grand  jury:  **  But  for  the  public-house,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  you  and  I  would  have  very  little  to  do.  Whichever 
way  we  turn,  whatever  measures  we  propose  for  the  ameUoration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  intemperance  starts  up  and  blocks 
the  way."  I  heard  Lord  Shaftesbury  say,  at  a  great  public  meet- 
ing in  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester:  ** Nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  people  come  from  over* 
crowding.''  But  the  proofs  are  abundant  that  over-crowding 
comes  trom  intemperance.  It  is  estimated  that  the  working 
classes  of  England  spend  every  year  more  than  $500,000,000  in 
drink }  the  whole  expenditure  in  that  way  in  the  country  being 
$700,000,000.  The  vast  sura  thus  wasted  would  go  far  toward 
furnishing  better  bouses  for  the  people,  and  safllci^Qty  if  not 
abundant,  food  and  comfortable  raiment  for  alL 
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The  New  York  "  Independent,*'  of  the  8th  September  last, 

*'  It  is  liBrmed  by  the  oolleetors  of  st&tiBticg  in  regard  to  intempenmoe, 
fpk  ihe  year  1879  there  waa  paid  out  for  intozieating  drinkB  by  the  people 
^nuuiy  the  mm  of  $650,000^000,  and  by  those  of  France,  $580^000^- 
■  of  Great  Britain^  $750|000,000,  and  of  the  United  Statefi  $720,- 
^boo,  Diakiitg  $2, 700|  000,000.  This  is  about  the  amount  of  the  debt  of 
B^ted  States  at  the  cloee  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ^  and  even  this  hnge 
^■oes  not  by  any  means  represent  the  whole  eoet  incident  to  the  use  of 
^heiiting  drinks.  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  of  time  thus  oceaaioned, 
HiipeiZifle  of  ill  health  and  actual  disease  eonsequent  upon  rum-drinking, 
Hjost  of  punishing  the  crimes  committed  by  drunkards  [and  supporting 
Bsor^  the  paupers,  ajid  the  insane ]»  and  numerous  other  items,  xnaking  In 
Bggregate  an  actual  cost  to  society  fuUy  equal  to  the  amount  directly 
H  for  intoxicating  liquors*  And  also  the  fact  that  there  are  no  profits  that 
eompeiksate  [even  in  part]  for  this  enormous  cost.    Can  there  be  any 

bubty  as   a  matter  of  sound  political  economy,  to  say  nothing  about  good 

lorals,  that  soeiety  should  arm  itself  to  the  teeth  for  the  suppression  of  a 
axpensiye  vice  t    The  most  stringent  prohibition  would  be  the  highest 

rffldom.     Why  tamper  with  such  an  evilf     Why  not  cut  it  up,  root  and 

touchf  " 

The  people  of  Maine,  in  1857,  resolved  that,  for  their  State,  it 
iionld  be  destroyed.  They  determined  to  try  to  pnt  away  the 
mis  of  intemperance  by  forbidding  and  suppressing  its  canse,  to 
t:  the  Uqnor  traffle.  The  people  of  Maine  oonsnmed  their  full 
hare  of  int-<ixieating  liquors,  and  more,  according  to  their  nnm- 
)tTH.  They  spent  in  strong  drink  the  entire  valuation  of  all  their 
►perty  of  eveiy  kind  in  every  term  of  less  than  twenty  years, 
atne  was  the  poore«t  State  in  the  Union,  Its  great  industry 
the  lumber  trade — converting  its  vast  forests  of  pine  into 
umbeTf  transporting  it  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receiving  in 
etum  for  it  West  India  mm,  and  molasses  to  be  converted  by  its 
any  distilleries  into  New  England  rum,  all  of  which  went  down 
throats  of  the  people.  Literally,  our  boundless  forests  of 
►ble  pine  went  down  the  throats  of  om*  people  in  the  form 
The  wages  of  the  people  were  spent  in  that  way,  except 
small  part-  devoted  to  a  miserable  support  of  their  families, 
enoes  of  poverty  were  everywhere  seen  in  dilapidated 
bams,  farms,  school-houses,  town-houses,  and  meeting- 
Old  hats  and  rags  were  in  the  windows  to  stop  the 
panes;  the  roofs  were  leaking;  doors  were  hanging  by 
liing^,  and  often  there  was  no  hinge  at  aU.  The  miserable 
»ttle,  sha^y  and  hide-bound  with  neglect  and  famine,  were 
vou  cxxxiv.— NO.  304.  21 
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Bhivering  imder  the  lee  of  shabby  bamSy  while  their  equaS^^^I 
arable  owners  were  spending  their  days  and  nights  arotind  toH 
stave  of  the  country  grocery,  the  larger  part  of  whose  sales  wag 
of  rum  consumed  by  these  people.    Maine  was  never  a  dollar  the 
richer,  but  rather  the  poorer,  for  all  this  vast  industry.    The 
masses  of  her  people  were  in  the  forest  in  winter,  felling  tr^H 
and  drawing  them  to  the  water-courses,  living  in  camps,  with  fliff 
inevitable  rum  as  a  large  part  of  their  rations.     At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  streams  in  the  spring,  the  men  **  drove  **  the  logs  down 
to  the  mills.    In  these  miUs  the  mighty  trees  were  converted ' 
lumber,  and  in  hundreds  of  ships  this  was  transported  to 
West  Indies,    In  camp,  on  "the  drive,"  at  the  mills,  and  in 
ships,  mm  was  always  in  plenty^ — impoverishing,   de 
brutifying  all  who  drank  it. 

The  people  of  the  State  resolved  in  1857  to  change  all  tiia. 
They  said  by  the  law  emphatically :  "  The  manufacture  and  mk 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden,^  and  pains  and  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  provided*  They  said  further :  "  Thit 
act  shaU  take  eflfect  upon  its  approval  by  the  Governor."  On  that 
day  there  were  great  stocks  of  liquors  in  the  hands  of  dealer^ 
wholesale  and  retail,  all  over  the  State,  and  by  the  expregj 
terms  of  the  law,  all  these  liquors  were  liable  to  be 
wherever  found,  to  be  confiscated  and  destroyed,  as  a  de 
enemy  to  the  public  weal*  This  extraordinary  law  of  prohibiti 
and  suppression  of  a  great  trade  passed  through  all  its 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  one  day,  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  forty  in  the  House,  and  eighteen  to  ten  in  the  Senate, 
was  Saturday,  the  Slst  of  May,  and  on  the  morning  of  Hond 
the  2d  of  June,  the  Governor  approved  the  biU,  and  it 
law,  and  it  is  so  to  this  day. 

The  wires  flashed  throughout  the  country,  and  all  o\ 
world,  the  startling  intelligence  that  in  Maine  the  liquor 
had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law ;  that  it  was  no  lot 
be  tolerated,  being  condemned  to  die  as  inconsistent  with 
general  good*    Bad  men  everywhere  were  angered;  good 
rejoiced.    At  a  great  religious  meeting  in  Boston  on  that  secoo 
day  of  June,  Lyman  Beecher  read  the  telegram  annonncinf . 
him  the  wonderful  events  and  said:  "Brethren,  let  us  thank 
Lord  devoutly;  this  law  hits  the  devil  a  stunning  blow 
between  the  eyes."    The  London  "Times*'  said  of  it:  **  If  tiiis  J 
shall  remmn  on  the  statute  books  of  Maine,  it  wUl  show  bett? 
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^Hn  uj  other  thing  can  do  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
l^mtninenf  It  does  stand  and  will  stand,  thoroughly  approved 
[aa  it  is  by  an  overwhelming  public  opinion* 

Govctmor  Dix,  of  New  York,  in  a  mefisage  to  the  Legislature 
I  cl  that  State,  said  .* 

I       "  I  haTe  never  doubted  the  expediency  &nd  riglitfalne«8  of  suoh  legisla- 

[to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffio].     Intemperance  is  the  undoubted  cause  of 

than  four-fifths  of  the  povertj^  paaperism^  and  crime  with  which  the 

8tat«  ia  afllicted.    I  approve  [such  legislation]  both  as  a  matter  of  principle 

sad  policy ;  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  popular  liberty — the  right  of  the  people 

1  to  determine  for  themselTes  what  is  most  conduoive  to  their  own  intereste*" 

Oovemor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  message  of  January, 
1 1881,  says : 

**  There  is  a  growing  demand,  Bhmd  by  men  of  all  shades  of  theoretical 

ion^  .  *  *  that  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  the  dram-shop  should  be 

[  out^  iu  the  interest  alike  of  good  morals  and  of  the  material  welfare  of 

ital  and  labor.    The  bureau  of  statistics  has,  during  the  year,  added  to  its 

f  adminble  work  by  condaeting  an  original  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime, 

I  It  has  made  personal  invcFtigation  In  every  case  in  the  nine  eriminal  courts 

I  of  Suffolk  CSonnty,  which  were  selected  as  a  sample,  and  the  result  constitutes 

1  ibe  etrongeet  indictment  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  has  been 

1  drawTu    Of  the  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  esses,  more 

F  ^lan  aeyeuty-two  per  cent,  were  for  the  various  grades  of  drunkenness :  and 

in  addition  to  these,  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  were  offenses  committed  by 

persons  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  leaving  only  some  fifteen  per  cent,  of 

I  «fi]iie  to  rejffesent  what  would  be  the  total  amount  but  for  the  use  of  intojri- 

I  sating  liquors.    These  statisties  are  important,  as  presenting  this  subject  in 

\  economical  light  of  its  relation  to  the  industrial  LnterestB  of  the  common- 

'  wsalth,  and  of  an  appeal  to  those  who  depend  upon  them,   whether  as 

employed  or  employers*    They  cannot  fail  to  impress^  not  only  the  moralist^ 

bat,  in  view  of  the  enormous  waste  they  8uggest|  the  eoonomiat,  the  manofact- 

nrer,  and  the  working-man  also. " 

The  right  of  the  State  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  is  not 
I  denied,  because  that  question  has  been  floally  settled  by  all  our 
iliigbest  courts  of  appeal,  with  no  dissenting  voice,  wherever  it 
I  has  been  raised. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  adoption  of  prohibition  in  other 
j  States,  where  it  is  strenuously  urged,  is,  that  in  Maine  no  good 
■Tesults  have  come  from  it,  or  at  least  that  these  results  have  not 
[met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  prohibitory  policy. 

us  see  what  the  actual  results  of  it  have  been  and  are.  The 
sale  of  liquors,  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
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laW|  ceased  throughout  the  State.  The  dealers  sent  their  stooks 
of  oontraband  goods  away,  and  the  traffic,  so  £ar  as  it  eontiiiued 
at  all^  was  carried  on  upon  a  very  small  scale  clandestinely  by  the 
lowest  part  of  our  people.  There  is  now  no  distillery  or  brewery 
in  the  State.  West  India  rum  was  formerly  imported  by  the 
cargo;  now,  the  liquor  brought  here  is  smuggled  in  small  pa 
ages,  concealed  in  flour-barrels  or  sugar-bairels,  or  in  boi 
marked  *' eggs'*  or  '%laas/*  or  otherwise  disguised,  so  as  to 
deceive  tlie  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  seize  liquors  upon  sigh 
wherever  found,  without  a  warrant,  if  they  are  suspected  of 
intended  for  sale. 

The  proportion  for  Maine  of  the  national  drink  bill, 
ing  to  it«  population,  would  be  about  thirteen  millions 
dollars  annually,  but  we  are  c-onfident  that  half  a  million 
cover  the  cost  of  all  the  liquors  smuggled  into  the  Sta^ 
and  sold  in  violation  of  law^,  but  we  set  it  down  in  our  esti- 
mate at  one  million.  This  enormous  diminution  in  the  B,mox\ 
of  the  liquor  trade  in  Maine,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  j 
obvious  to  all  who  know  what  the  trade  was  before ;  and  the 
sequent  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  State  and  in  tbF" 
condition  of  the  people  is  very  great.  Many  testimonies  were 
obtained  in  1872  from  the  highest  authorities  as  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  law,  after  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  of 
it.  These  were  intended  to  neutralize  the  many  falsehoods  that 
have  been  industriously  circulated  by  interested  parties  as  to  its 
failure  to  accomplish  any  of  t-he  good  that  was  expected  from  it 

Among  these  is  one  from  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  every 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  say : 


''At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  t^e  Mftlne  Iaw,  the  liquor  traffic  wit 

earried  on  in  Maine  extensively  and  openly^  ae  it  oow  ib  in  Btates  wheT«  the 
trade  is  lioensed.  The  effe<jt  of  the  law  in  diminishing  the  trade  in  intoxioa^ 
ing  drinJcs  was  immediate  and  very  great.  In  many  parts  of  Maine  the  liquor 
trade  has  absolutely  ceased  to  eadst — liquor-shops  are  unJmownf  and  wh^r- 
ever  within  the  Statue  the  trade  exists  at  all,  it  is  carried  on  secretly  and  with 
caution,  as  other  unlawful  things  are  done.  One  effeet  of  the  law  has  been  to 
render  the  liquor  trade  diBreputahle^  and  no  pei«on  who  knew  Maine  as  it  was 
before  the  law,  and  has  been  acquainted  with  it  down  to  the  present  tune,  can 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been  most  marked  and  tailatary.  Poverty, 
pauperism,  and  crime  have  been  fpreatly  diminished  by  it,  because  vastW  u*mm 
money  has  been  wasted  in  strong  drink.  In  some  places^  and  itt  somo  tin  i 
execution  of  the  law  has  been  fitftl  and  capricious,  yet,  with  these  exc*^3»i  ..  - , 
the  law  has  been  as  weU  enforced  as  our  other  criminal  laws  gaoaraUy  arti/' 
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Hannibal  Hamlin,  present  United  States  Minister  to  Spain^ 
Lot  JSiL  Morrill,  late  United  States  Senator,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasaiy,  present  Colleetor  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  and  Wm. 
P.  Frye,  now  United  States  Senator,  said: 

**  At  the  time  af  the  enaotiaent  of  the  law,  in  1851,  the  traffic  existed 
openljr  ftnd  eTeTywhere  in  Maine,  aa  it  now  does  in  those  8tates  where  it  is 
not  prohibited.  The  immedlAte  effeet  was  to  outlaw  the  trade ,  deelanng  it  to 
he  inconsistezit  with  the  general  welfare,  and  reducing  it  to  very  small  propor- 
tions, 

**  In  many  parts  of  the  State  it  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unknown.  There  are 
large  districts  of  country  where  liquor-shop^  are  absolutely  unfaiown;  and 
eyerywhere  within  our  bordeiB,  where  the  trade  exists  at  all,  it  is  carried  on 
secretly  and  in  a  small  way* 

^*  The  favorable  effects  of  this  ehange  are  great,  and  everywhere  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  State  prior  to  the 
year  1851.  We  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Maine,  for  any  consideration, 
would  again  sanction  the  poUcy  of  lioenae  to  *  drinking-houses  and  tippling- 
flhopa."* 

Mr.  Blaine  adds  to  this: 

*'  I  did  not  reside  in  the  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  first  prohibi- 
tory law,  and  therefore  cannot  make  a  comparative  statement  from  my  ovm 
knowledge  j  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  derived  from  twenty  years' 
observation  of  the  cause  of  temperanoe  in  this  State,  I  mo6t  cordially  concur 
in  all  that  is  said  in  the  foregoing  letter.'' 

John  A.  Peters,  then  member  of  CongresB,  now  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  and  Engene  Hale,  now  Uoit-ed  States 
Senator,  said :  "  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  much  less  intem- 
perance in  Maine  than  formerly,  and  that  the  result  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  what  is  termed  prohibitory  legislation.'* 

Benj.  Kingsbury,  Mayor  of  Portland,  W.  W,  Thomas,  Aug, 
E.  Stevens,  J.  T.  MeCobb,  Jacob  McLellan,  ex-Mayors,  said :  **  As 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  prohibition,  we  have  to  say  that  the 
Uquor  traflQc  has  fallen  off  very  largely.  The  diminution  of  the 
trade  is  very  great,  and  the  favorable  effects  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibition are  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer,** 

Wm.  L.  Putnam,  ex-Mayor  of  Portland,  said :  "  I  have  had 
gO<>d  opportunity  to  observe  the  condition  of  this  State  in  matter 
of  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  several  years  past, 
as  compared  with  some  other  States  where  there  are  no  prohibi- 
tory laws,  and  am  certain  that  the  rural  portions  of  Maine  are, 
and  have  been,  in  an  infinitely  better  condition  with  reference  to 
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the  Bale  and  use  of  such  liqnors,  than  similar  portians  of  oi 
States  referred  to.   And  this  must  fairly  be  considered  the  reBXJ 
of  prohibitory  legislation,'' 

Walcott  Hamlin^  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue,  District  i 
Maine,  New  Hampshire^  and  Vermont,  said :  "  In  the  course  i 
my  duty  as  internal  revenue  officer^  I  have  become  thorou^ 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Me 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  beer  trade  is  not  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  what  I  remember  it  to  have  be«n,  and  the 
trade  in  distilled  liquors  is  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  what  it 
was  formerly.  ,  .  .  When  liquor  is  sold  at  all,  it  is  done 
secretly,  through  fear  of  the  law," 

General  Chamberlain^  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  said :  ■  *  The  declaration  made  by  many  persons 
that  the  Maine  Law  is  inoperative,  and  that  Hquors  are  sold 
freely  and  in  large  quantities  in  this  State,  is  not  true.  The 
liquor  traffic  has  been  greatly  repressed  and  diminished  here 
(Brunswick)  and  throughout  the  State,  and  in  many  places  has 
been  entirely  swept  away.  The  law  is  as  weU  executed  generally 
in  the  State  as  other  criminal  laws  are.  .  .  .  Wbere  liquors 
are  sold  at  all,  it  is  in  very  small  quantities  compared  with  the 
old  times^  and  in  a  secret  way,  as  other  unlawful  things  ar^ 
done" 

E.  Q.  Harlow,  of  the  Executive  Council  in  Maine,  said:  "  I  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  own  county  (Oxford),  and  do  nut 
hesitate  to  say  there  is  not  now  a  gallon  of  liquor  sold,  where 
there  was  once  a  barrel,  before  the  Maine  Law  of  1851,  At  our 
last  term  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  not  a  single  indictment  for 
any  crime  was  found.  Our  county  jail  is  empty,  our  work-houses 
greatly  reduced  (in  number  of  inmates),  and  the  improvement  is 
wonderful.'^ 

Ex-Gk)vemor  Dingley,  in  an  article  pubUshed  in  March  last^ 
says: 

**  Prohibition  bag  effectnaUj  stopped  the  manufiMsture  of  distiUed  and 
fermented  liquors  in  Maine.  .  .  .  Tonlay  there  is  not  a  distillery  or 
brewery  in  Maine,  Prohibition  has  well-nigh  stopped  the  tr&fiBo  In  intoxicat- 
ing liquora  in  the  mral  di5tnct«  of  Maine,  .  .  *  All  the  country  taverns 
had  open  bars,  and  all  country  stores  sold  liqnora  as  freely  aa  molasses  or 
calico.  The  town  of  Durham,  with  \ena  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabit&nte,  had, 
in  1832,  aeven  licensed  grog-shops*  To-day  there  is  not  a  drop  of  liquor  sold 
in  town*  Beadfield  had  seven  open  bars,  at  which  were  sold  two  thotiBand 
three  hundred  gaUona  of  spirits  annually.    Now  none  it  sold  to  be  used  ftt  ^ 
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Minot  (Uieii  inoludiiig  Auburn)^  with  apopiilation  of  two  thousand 

aiae  hondr^  and  three^  in  1S33»  had  thirteen  grog-«hop8.  Now,  theae 
towns,  with  a  population  of  ten  thooBand,  hare  not  one  place  where  liquor  ia 
known  to  be  sold  as  a  beyerage." 

The  article  of  Governor  Dingley  contmnB  a  great  many  more 
itemente  of  facts  and  figures  to  the  same  purpose,  and  coll- 
ides: 

"  Prohibitory  Maine  has  about  the  same  population  as  lieensed  New 
Jersey^  yet  the  liquor  tax  in  the  former  State  is  only  three  cents  per  inhabit- 
ant, while  in  the  latter  State  it  is  two  doUars  and  forty  cents,  and  in  the 
eountry  at  large  one  dollar  and  eighty-three  cents.  In  reply  to  the  assertion 
that  tobacco  and  opium  are  taldng  the  place  of  liquor-drinking  in  Maine,  I 
may  mention  that  the  tobaoco-tax  paid  by  Maine  is  only  seTonteen  cents  per 
inhabitant,  while  the  aYerage  for  the  country  is  one  dollar  per  inhabitant; 
and  opium-eating  is  far  less  preyalent  here  than  in  other  Eastern  States." 

The  address  to  the  pe<>ple  of  Maine  by  the  State  Temperance 
Society,  in  1880,  says : 

**  After  a  trial  of  nearly  thirty  years,  interrupted  by  two  years  of  license 
in  1856  and  1857|  the  judgment  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  of 
Maine  is  that  prohibition  is  more  effective  In  miti^ting  the  evils  of  the  dram- 
shop than  any  other  legal  policy  ever  devised. 

^*  In  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  State,  including  most  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  many  cities,  prohibition  is  faithfully  enforced  by  the  ordinary 
officers  of  the  law,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  There  is  not  a  distillery 
or  brewery  in  our  limits.  In  the  rural  districts  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vil- 
lagesy  open  dram-shops  are  unknown,  and  secret  sales  rare.  In  a  majority  of 
the  citieSf  the  open  dram-shop  is  unknown.  In  the  citieB  of  Lewiston  and 
Aubnru,  with  twenty  thousand  people,  for  example,  the  success  with  which 
the  liquor  traffic  has  been  restrained  for  many  years  affords  the  best  evidence 
of  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of  our  prohibitory  laws.'' 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  Temperance,  1881,  say : 

*'The  people  of  the  State  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
irldng  of  our  prohibitory  law,  and  to  judge  of  its  efficiency  in  restricting 
sale  of  liquors,  and  in  suppressing  the  vice  of  intemperance.  A  large 
majority  of  the  citiiens  of  Maine,  we  are  confident,  believe  that  it  is  a  righteous 
law,  and  that  it  has  proved  an  effective  agency  in  shutting  up  liquornihopa 
and  restricting  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

**  *  The  principle  of  prohibition,'  says  Governor  Davis  in  his  message, — 
and  we  fully  indorse  the  statement, — 'has  been  so  long  the  settled  policy  of 
the  State,  and  has  been  found  so  useful  and  effective  in  suppressing  the 
liquor  traffic,  that  no  party  or  okas  of  men  now  dare  to  assail  it.' " 

The  results  of  prohibition  in  Maine  have  been  so  satisfactory 
to  the  people,  that  there  is  no  organized  or  respeetable  opposition 


; 
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or  objection  to  it  in  any  quarter.  It  is  now  accepted  by  the 
body  of  the  people  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,   The  Ropub- 
lican  party  in  Maine,  from  its  foundation^  has  adopted  prohil 
tiou  ae  a  chief  plank  in  its  platform,  and  it  remains  such  to 
day*    The  Democratic  party,  at  its  State  conventions,  has  rej 
edly  and  emphaticaUy  repudiated  the  policy  of  license  to 
Uquor  traffi^c,  and  is  therefore  virtually  committed  to  prohibition* 

In  1878,  the  Republican  State  Convention  resolved:  **It 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  principle  of  prohibition,  whic 
has  always  been  upheld  by  Republicans,  is  now  concurred  in  by 
so  large  a  majority  of  the  people  that  it  is  no  longer  a  party 
question,  the  Democrats  having  for  several  years  declined  to  con- 
test and  dispute  it.  .  .  .  Temperance  among  the  people  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  wise  prohibitory  legislation," 

In  1879,  the  Republican  State  Convention  said :  *' We  recog- 
nize temperance  as  a  cause  which  has  conferred  the  greatest  ben- 
efits  on  the  State,  and  we  sustain  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
which,  in  its  operation,  has  so  largely  suppressed  liquor  selling, 
and  added  incalculably  to  the  sum  of  virtue  and  prosperity  among 
the  people.  Every  interest  of  the  State  and  its  people  requiree 
the  thorough  and  impartial  enforcement  of  all  the  laws." 

In  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1880 — the  last  conven- 
tion — it  was  ^^  Resolved^  That  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  prohibition  as  an  auxiliary  of  temperance, 
and  as  contributing  to  the  material  wealth,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State;  and  we  refer,  with  confidence  and  pride,  to 
our  undeviating  support  of  the  same  as  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party  in  Maine." 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  people  of  Maine  possess  an  ordinary 
share  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  properly  of  their 
own  interests,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  political  parties 
should  occupy  such  ground  in  relation  to  prohibition,  unless  the 
results  of  it  were  clearly  good. 

It  was  charged  by  a  political  paper  tu  Maine,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1880,  that  the  State  had  suffered  greatly  in  its  material 
interests  during  the  last  twenty  years,  under  Republican  rule. 
At  a  great  political  meetiQg,  held  a  week  or  two  afterward,  at 
City  Hall,  Portland,  Mr,  Blaine  alluded  to  this,  and  said:  "There 
is  no  State  in  this  Union  that  has  prospered  so  much  as  Maine 
has  during  the  last  twenty  years'* :  and  he  went  at  length  into 
the  subject,  so  as  to  demons^te  to  the  vast  audience  that  he  had 
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properly  stated  the  fact;  there  has  been  no  reply  to  his  assertion 
or  his  argoment  from  any  quarter. 

The  liquor  traflBc  still  lingers  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  in 
Maine,  where  it  is  conducted  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
and  with  more  or  less  secrecy,  mostly  by  the  same  dass  of  men 
who  keep  gambling  houses  and  hoxises  of  ill-fame,  the  lowest  part 
of  our  foreign  population.  The  traffic  here  occupies  the  same 
place  in  public  opinion  that  these  other  crimes  do.  This  persist- 
ency of  the  traffic  in  the  cities  is  due  entirely  to  some  defects  in 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  which  we  know  perfectly,  and  which 
will  be  corrected  by  and  by,  and  then  the  last  vestige  of  this  great 
evil  will  be  summarily  swept  away.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world,  more  thoroughly  than  we  now  can, 
how  great  are  the  benefits  to  the  State  and  people  resulting 
from  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  from  which 
the  nation  suffers  more,  year  by  year,  and  every  year, "  than  from 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  those  greatest  scourges  of  the  human 
family.^ 

Nbal  Dow. 
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Foe  many  years  the  countr^^  has  been  hushed  into  silence  by 
tlie  idea,  systematically  disseminated  by  adroit  polygamous  lead- 
ers, through  their  agents  and  apologists,  that  '*  time  will  solve 
the  Mormon  problem.**    This  idea  was  readily  accepted  by  super- 
ficial minds,  by  those  who  think  little  of  and  care  less  for  sound 
,  government,  and  by  those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
[childhood  can  have  right  training,  and  youth  can  attain  true 
*  manhood  and  true  womanhood  only  in  the  monogamic  family. 
The  tricks  of  trade  in  business  between  the  East  and  Utah  tend 
to  the  misleading  of  the  Mormon  people  now  as  did  the  bad  ad- 
vice of  designing  politicians  in  Illinois  in  1840-45. 

Impelled  by  an  overweening  desire  to  gather  political  strength 
for  their  peculiar  government,  which,  they  profess  to  believe,  is 
soon  to  supplant  all  governments  that  are  not  of  the  **  Saints ''i 
profiting  nothing  by  their  sad  experiences  among  "  the  wicked 
people"  of  the  East;  not  wise  enough  to  resist,  nor  patriotic 
enough  to  bury  out  of  sight  and  forever,  in  the  graves  with 
,  Atoses  and  Abraham  and  Joe  Smith,  their  dream  of  polygamic 
empdre,  they  now,  as  then,  nourish  within  their  bosom  this  fatal 
liope  —  a  seri>^?nt  which,  when  warmed,  will  now,  as  then,  sting 
with  destructive  fangs. 

The  question  of  religion  does  not  in  any  proper  sense  enter, 
at  this  day,  into  a  legitimate  discussion  of  the  Mormon  question^ 
VOL.  csxsrv.— NO-  305,  22 
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As  the  Presbyterians  are  entitled  to  their  belief  in  tlie  ' 
of  John  Calvin,  or  the  Methodists  in  the  teachings  of  John 
ley,  so  the  Mormons  are  entitled  to  their  belief  that  Joe  Sb 
was  a  prophet.    In  this  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of 
world  at  large,  who  do  not  know  this  fact  as  they  do,  and  thej 
may  draw  from  that  belief  all  the  comfort  it  is  calculated  U 
afford.    The  fact  that  a  large  body  of  "Mormons,"  diedplesj 
Joe  Smith,  the  head  of  which  is  his  son,  exists  in  the  Vl 
States  to-day,  with  churches  of  their  own ;  that  these  people 
in  good  neighborhood  with  the  communities  whence  the  Brigi 
Yoimg  Mormons  were  expelled ;  that  they  are  good  citizens, ; 
believe  that  the  **  revelation  '^  as  to  polygamy  was  the  wor 
the  devil,  and  that  the  exercise  of  temporal  power  by  chnrehj 
thority  is  wrong,  indicates  the  line  of  demarkation  bet 
"  free  exercise  ^  of  religions  belief  guaranteed  by  the 
tion,  and  the  ^buse  of  it,  to  nsurp  political  power,  and  to  set] 
a  government  to  which  the  saints  are  required  to  yield  an( 
legiance  above  and  beyond  the  flag,  and  the  Constittition 
laws  it  represents. 

The  act  of  1862,  condemning  polygamy  as  a  crime,  whic 
the  test  case  of  Reynolds,  was  declaimed  constitutional  by 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  put  forever  at  rest, 
out  of  any  legitimate  argument,  the  religious  aspect  of 
question.  This  act  of  Congress  met  with  violent  denunciat| 
from  the  Brigham  Young  Mormons  who  possessed  Utah, 
who  were  tied  to  a  defense  of  polygamy  by  the  ch^n  of  **  plural 
wife"  slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sustaining  the  act,  the  polygamous 
leaders  here  in  Utah  still  proclaim  it  to  be  "  onconstitutional*^ 
and,  as  before  its  passage,  stiU  persist  themselves,  and  teach 
tJieir  people  to  persist,  in  the  beastly  practice*  Here  in  Utah  we 
see  them  defiantly  nullifying  the  righteous  act,  in  spite  ol 
Congress  and  in  contempt  of  the  solemn  adjudication  of  the 
Supreme  Court  j  elsewhere  we  see  them  explaining  and  apq 
gizing,  and  attempting  to  excuse  defiant  crime  by  s; 
argument  and  special  pleas,  presenting  the  qu^tion  to  the 
of  this  country  with  mysterious  cant,  and  to  Congress  as  a  j 
problem — a  Gordian  knot,  which  Governmental  action  cai: 
solve.  Congress,  with  the  passage  of  the  act,  failed  to  provide  \ 
meaas  for  its  execution,  Poly^mous  marriages  are  entered 
secretly  and  without  registration,  so  far  as  we  know  or  can  knoifj^ 
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from  record  e-vidence  or  from  the  law-defying  lips  of  those  who 
perform  the  rites  within  the  bolted  doors  of  endowment  houses. 
The  roles  of  evidence  are  inadequate.  Unwilling  witnesses,  like 
trembling  hares,  placed  upon  the  stand,  add  perjury  to  their 
I  crime  of  conspiracy  to  nullify  the  laws.  The  system  by  which 
I  juries  are  summoned  is  faulty. 

1  A  poor  man  in  the  mountains,  who  raises  a  scanty  crop  of 
I  tobacco  or  pom,  and  sets  up  a  manufaetory  for  his  tobacco,  or  a 
I  still  for  his  com,  is  soon  visited  by  officers,  who  break  open  the 
I  milawful  establishment,  forfeit  the  premises,  and  arrest  the 
I  offender  and  all  who  are  employed  by  him.  To  prevent  crime 
I  and  arrest  criminals,  a  searcb- warrant  authorizes  the  officer  of  the 
I  law  to  break  into  the  dwelling-house  of  a  citizen.  An  attach- 
I  ment  will  authorize  an  officer  in  a  matter  of  mere  debt  to  enter 
1  a  citizen's  home  and  seize  his  property* 

I      Why  should  a  writ  be  withheld,  that  would  authorize  an 

I  officer  to  enter  an  endowment  house,  within  whose  precincts  the 

r  laws  are  in  defiance  broken,  and  where  first  and  only  lawful 

wives  are  required  to  give  place  to  other  and  milawful  **  so-called  ^ 

L  wives  f    Why  may  not  the  law  stop  this  bringing  into  the  world 

I  of   innocent  children,  upon  whose    forehead  civilization    must 

I  plaC'C  the  burning  brand  of  illegitimacy  T    An  aroused  public 

sentiment,  now  so  fuUy  expressed,  but  for  so  long  cruelly  with- 

I  held,  attracted  by  the  sobs  of  virtuous  and  insulted  womanhood, 

turns  to  lift  up  the  shielding  law  so  long  trampled  in  the  dust,  in 

this  inter-mountain  land. 

Inatt>ention  by  Congressmen  wiU  be  regarded  by  their  home 
circles  as  inexcusable,  and  their  action  as  criminal,  and  odium 
wiB  clothe  the  man  as  with  a  garment  who  attempts  to  rob  an 
effective  measure  of  its  power.    The  way  is  clear,  free  from  any 
legal  or  constitutional  obstacles ;  the  power  rests  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.     The  President  has  spoken  in  im  uncer- 
tain tone.    It  has  been  forcibly  stated  that  "  Utah  is  not  a  Mor- 
,mon  reservation,  but  an  organized  Teiritory  of   the  United 
I  States^"  purchased  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country 
expended  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.     It  belonged  to  the  flag 
tif  this  country  then,  and  it  belongs  to  that  flag  now.    About 
I  the  time  of  the  inception  of  that  war,  the  Mormon  people,  with 
*  exceeding  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  resulting  from  quarrels  with 
their  neighbors  in  XUinoiB,  and  their  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  that  State,  turned  their  faces  to  California,  which 
then  Mexican  territory,  and  their  backs  to  the  United  States. 

The  '* oneness''  of  the  Mormons,  their  dream  of  empire, 
their  greed  for  unwarranted  political  power  and  unnecessary 
lygamous  wives,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  theii  trouble.  Wi 
out  going  farther  back,  it  'm  necessary  for  anything  like  an  in 
ligent  understanding  of  the  question  to  review  their  Illinois 
tory.  Expelled  from  Missouri,  the  people  of  Illinois  gave  them 
hospitable  welcome.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  people  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  have  the  happiest  faculty  of  taking  to  their  bosoms 
designing  men  and  bad  advisers,  of  absorbing  and  acting  upon 
false  ideas  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  and  of  attributing 
to  the  protecting  power  of  God  any  failure  or  delay  in  applying^ 
to  them  the  self-same  principles  of  government,  and  enf  orcingf 
among  them  the  same  laws,  that  govern  other  communities 
the  United  States*  They  utterly  fail  to  understand  or  appreeista^ 
that  the  Government,  its  representatives,  or  its  citizens,  may  dif- 
fer with  them,  and  honestly  desire  to  apply  law  to  the  guilty 
and  to  break  their  usurped  political  power,  and  yet  not  be 
unfriendly  to  the  individual.  Their  leaders  industriously  teach 
the  people  to  regard  as  enemies  all  who  differ,  with  active 
force  of  word  or  action,  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ecclesiastical  or  political  power.  This  is  a  sad  mistake  for  the 
body  of  the  Mormon  people.  In  Utah,  it  has  served  a  pur- 
pose in  the  past.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  longer 
power  can  be  retained  by  this  means. 

The  fierce  political  contests  of  1840-44,  between  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties,  are  histiorie.  The  introduction  of  so 
large  a  body  of  voters  into  Illinois  at  that  time  was  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  the  political  parties.  The  grant  of  power 
under  a  charter  to  the  Mormons  for  Nauvoo,  and  subsequflfnt 
acts,  together  with  the  manner  of  their  passage,  stand  fts  a 
mockery  of  intelligent  and  honest  legislation.  As  such  most 
be  considered  the  acts,  yielded  by  both  Whigs  and  DemooraL^  to 
the  demands  of  tliis  peculiar  peopla 

Of  the  charter  and  subsequent  acts  granted  by  the  IcgiiiLature 
of  Illinois,  the  governor  (Ford),  a  Democrat,  in  his  hist^>ry  ^b^jb  : 
**  They  were  unheard-of  and  anti-republican  in  many  particulara, 
and  capable  of  infinite  abuse  by  a  people  disposed  to  abuse 
them.'*  Driven  from  the  Democratic  State  of  Missouri  by  a 
Democratic  governor,  they  had  app«^aled  to  Pret^ident  Van  Biiren^ 
a  Democrat,  for  redress  of  the  wrongs  they  alleged  had  been  in- 
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flieted  upon  them.  Mr.  Van  Buren  declined  fco  act  upon  or 
entertain  their  request,  for  want  of  constitutional  power  to 
interfere  with  domestic  affairs  within  a  sovereign  State.  Mr. 
CI  '  '  iJi  the  Senate,  and  Mn  Stuart,  of  Illinois,  both  Wliigs, 
e<»i  red  and  introduced  before  Congress  their  memorials. 

Voting  with  the  Democrats  always  in  Missouri,  coming  to  Illinois, 
they  first  voted  the  Whig  ticket. 

Dr.  Bennett,  a  man  of  some  talent,  said  on  good  authority  to 
have  l>een  **  the  greatest  scamp"  in  the  then  western  country  of 
L  Illinois,  possessing,  however,  the  confidence  of  the  Mormons,  pre- 
I  Halted  himself,  as  their  agent,  to  the  Legislature  at  Springfield. 
■■Battering  both  political  parties  with  the  promise  of  the  Mormon 
Ime,  he  asked  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  He  found  the 
state  of  political  parties  favorable  for  his  purposes.  The  charter, 
ilirough  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Little,  a  Whig  senator  from  their  tlis- 
trict,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State,  passed  the 
Senate  without  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  passed  the  lower  house, 
*^  where  it  was  never  read  except  by  its  title."  This  an ti* Ameri- 
can grant  of  unheard-of  power  carried  with  it  to  the  Mormonjs' 
lome,  trouble  and  woe  and  death.  Independent  of  State  laws, 
Tmder  this  charter  was  established  a  mayor's  court,  with  exdu- 
aive  jnrisdiction,  and  a  municipal  court,  composed  of  the  mayor 
«8  chief' justice,  and  four  aldermen  as  associates,  and  to  this 
eaurt  was  given  the  power,  among  others,  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  in  all  eases  arising  under  this  grant  of  power, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  independent  of  State  laws. 
Under  this  charter  the  *'  Nauvoo  Legion"  was  organized,  entirely 
independent  of  the  military  organization  of  the  State,  except 
that  the  Governor,  as  of  necessity  he  must  be,  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  powers  granted  and  those  assumed  are 
without  precedent,  and  a  higher  rank  was  given  their  command- 
ing  genend  than  any  officer  of  the  United  States  army  at  that 
time  held.  In  1841  these  fatal  powers  were  organized, — an  iwi- 
perium  in  imperio  the  result 


**  Now  ($an  we  onr  high  oouri  of  parliament, 
And  let  UB  choose  euch  limbs  of  noblo  cotinsel, 
That  th©  great  body  of  otir  State  may  go 
In  equal  nok  with  the  best  governed  of  tiations.'' 


[Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet  and  head  of  the  church,  was  made 
msyor,  premding  officer  of  the  **  pai^liament,"  and  judge  of  the 
mayor's   court,     Joseph  Smithy  the  prophet,  and  head  of  the 
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clmrch,  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  municipal  court, 
Joseph  Smith,  prophet  and  head  of  the  churchy  wae  made 
lieutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  di'^ 
brigades,  cohorts,  i^egiments,  battalions,  and  companies 
prising  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  Thus  he  was  at  once  may^ 
chief -justice,  and  lieutenant-general,  as  well  as  prophet,  pric 
and  king.  Joseph  Smith  traced  his  descent  from  Joseph, 
son  of  Jacob,  aud  it  must  have  been  at  this  time  ^at 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  a  temporal  prince, 
well  as  a  spiritual  leader,  with  certain  of  his  priesthood  as 
nobility.  The  body  of  guards  known  as  the  **Damt 
formed  sometime  after  this,  was  orgamzed  to  protect  the  pe 
of  the  sovereign,  and  "to  obey  his  orders  as  the  orders  of  Grod 
Himself,*^ 

In  the  meantime,  two  or  three  requisitions  from  the  Governor 
of  Missouri  were  made  upon  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for  the 
arrest  of  Joseph  Smith  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  charged  with 
the  gravest  crimes  known  to  the  law.  Upon  one  of  these,  the 
first,  he  was  arrested,  and,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  taken  before 
Judge  Douglas  and  released  on  technical  grounds.  On  another 
writ,  he  is  said  to  have  been  either  rescued  by  his  friends  or  re- 
leased by  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo,  whose  government 
had  passed  an  ordinance  declaring,  in  effect,  that  "the  municipal 
court  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  arrests  made  in  the 
city  by  any  process  whatever." 

TMs  ordinance  was  the  fruitful  source  of  dire  calamity.  In 
the  winter  of  1842,  another  requisition  from  Missouri  was  made 
for  him,  and  upon  the  warrant  based  on  this  particular  requi- 
sition, ho  expressed  the  desire  to  have  it  brought  before  the 
United  States  Court,  and,  under  advice,  went  to  Springfield  and 
surrendered  himself.  By  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  he  was  taken 
before  Judge  Pope,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  dis- 
charged. During  all  this  time  the  Mormons  had  received  and 
accepted  more  bad  advice  from  men  of  both  political  parties,  as 
to  their  political  rights,  than  can  well  be  imagined  by  those 
unacquainted  with  electioneering  devices.  The  release  of  the 
prophet  on  habeas  corpus  by  Judge  Douglas,  a  Democrat,  had 
made  Smith  and  all  of  his  people,  for  the  time  beiag^  T>  r  g. 

Now  that  he  had  been  released  by  a  Whig  Federal  ju  _;  ,  .n© 
Whigs  confidently  expected  their  votes,  and  governed  themselves 
accordingly.     In  these  instances  it  was  a  fact  patent  to  all 
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'others,  exeepft  the  Mormons  themselves,  that  the  dischai^es  had 
beea  granted,  not  becanse  Judge  Donglas,  as  a  Democrat,  or 
LpFudge  Pope,  as  a  Whig,  were  serving  their  re^>ective  parties^  hat 
iby  virtue  of  the  shielding  technicaUties  of  habms  corpus. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  another  requisition  from  Missouri  was 
rfbllowed  by  another  warrant  for  Smith's  arrest,    A  constable  of 
^^anoock  County,  aeeompanied  by  the  agent  of  Missouri,  arrested 
him  at  a  place  other  liian  Nauvoo,  where  he  happened  to  be. 
The  prisoner  was  turned  over  to  Missouri's  agent,  and  was  being 
taken  to  that  State,  when  the  whole  party  was  captured  by  a  body 
Lof  armed  Mormons,  and  taken  in  the  direction  of  Nauvoo.    On 
'the  way  they  "  were  met  by  hundreds  of  Mormons  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  their  prophet,  who  conducted  them  in  triumph  to  his 
Lawn  city."     A  writ  of  hab€€is  corpus    from  the    all-powerful 
r municipal  court  was  issued ;  Cyrus  Walker,  Whig  candidate  for 
Congress,  was  sent  for,  and  in  a  labored  argument  of  three  hours, 
ihe  succeeded  in  assuring  that  court  that  its  power  was  complete 
fity  issue  the  writ,  and  Smith  was  again  released.    Not  to  be  out- 
done, Mr.  Hoge,  the  Democratic  opponent  of  Mr.  Walker,  soon 
appeared  in  Nauvoo,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  a  public  assembly,  gave  their  solemn  opinion  in  favor 
mOt  the  power  of  the  coort  to  protect  their  prophet^  by  this  ancient 
r  writ*    A&  Walker  and  Hoge,  to  gain  votes,  deceived  a  deluded 
people  as  to  their  rights,  so  since,  and  now,  such  men,  for  their 
Lown  profit,  are  making  to  these  people  promises  to  the  ear,  and 
f  Irealdng  them  to  the  hope. 

It  would  seem  that  no  further  assumption  of  power  was 
Lposeible,     Smith  had  been  released,  under  the  ordinance  usurp- 
png  jurisdiction  "in  all  cases  of  arrests  made  in  the  city  by  any 
nxrocess  whatever.''    No  further  demand  had  been  made  by  Mis- 
bouri   for  him,  but  great  bitterness  of  feeling  was  exhibited 
Eioward  the  Mormons,  and  they  returned  the  compliment.  Crimes 
were  laid  at  their  doors,  and  crimination  and  recrimination  fol- 
lowed.   In  the  winter  of  1843-4,  a  further  enactment  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nauvoo  provided  that  ''no  writ  issued  from  any  other 
iphice  than  Nauvoo,  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  in  it,  should  be 
bxecnted  in  the  city  mthout  an  approval  endorsed  thereon  by  the 
IJfayor  (Smith);  that  if  any  public  officer,  by  virtue  of  any 
rfdreign  writ,  should  attempt  to  make  an  arrest  in  the  city  witii- 
out  such  approval  of   his    process,  he  should    be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  that  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  should 
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not  have  the  power  of  pardoning  without  the  consent  of  the  Mayor P 
Need  more  be  written  t  Gould  arrogance  and  defiance  be  more 
complete?  At  this  time  they  petitioned  Congress  to  establish  for 
them  a  territorial  government,  within  the  bonnds  of  Illinois,  of 
which  Nanvoo  should  be  the  center.  Joseph  Smith  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  once  sent  thousands  of  missionaries  throughout  the  country 
to  electioneer  for  their  prophet,  and  preach  the  gospeL 

While  this  was  going  on,  emboldened  by  his  triumph  over 
the  process  of  the  law,  and  feeling  secure  within  Nauvoo  as  a 
city  of  refuge,  his  people  "openly  denounced  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  utterly  corrupt,  and  as  being  about  to  pass 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Government  of  God,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  his  servant  Joseph  ^ ;  and  about  this  time  the  "  celestial 
wife  system  ^  began  to  be  indulged  in,  in  a  quiet  way. 

The  attempt  of  Smith  to  make  the  wife  of  one  of  his  chief 
disciples,  William  Law,  a  spiritual  wife  to  himself,  excited  indig- 
nation and  rebellion  upon  the  part  of  Law  and  his  brother,  who 
was  a  major-general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  their  indignation 
was  shared  by  a  number  of  other  leaders.  To  enlighten  the  breth- 
ren, the  Law  party  established  a  newspaper,  and  issued  one  edi- 
tion— its  last.  Without  notice  of  trial,  witnesses,  or  jury,  in  an 
ex  parte  proceeding, — "  partly  civil  and  partly  ecclesiastical,'' — the 
press  was  condemned  as  a  nuisance,  and  ite  owners  proclaimed 
to  be  bad  citizens,  and  expelled  from  the  church.  By  order  of 
Mayor  Smith,  the  city  marshal,  aided  by  a  detail  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  destroyed  the  press  and  scattered  the  type  and  other 
material.  The  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  may  have  existed  in  the  United  States,  but  that  article 
of  the  Constitution  was  clearly  "onconstitutional''  in  Nauvoo. 
The  owners  of  the  press  left  Nauvoo,  secured  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  council  and  others,  and 
caused  the  arrest  of  some  of  them,  but  the  prisoners  were 
immediately  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  issued  from  the 
municipal  court. 

Great  indignation  pervaded  the  people  of  all  the  region 
Ijdng  about  this  the  city  of  their  refuge, — all  manner' of  crime 
being  charged  against  them,  and  they  regarding  all  Babylon 
with  bitterness,  and  complaining  of  having  been  driven  from 
Missouri  on  account  of  their  religious  belief.  Governor  Ford 
writes:  "Uponthewhole,if  half  of  these  reports  had  been  true,  fba  i 
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Moniii>Ti  eomintimty  must  have  been  the  most  intoloraUe  ooUec- 
tion  of  rogues  ever  assembled ;  or  if  one-half  of  them  were  false* 
they  were  the  most  maligned  and  abused.^  He  &ays :  "  There 
were  many  known  truths  which  gave  coontenaace  to  some  of 
these  axjcusations,"  and  recites  many  instances  of  felonies  and 
xaisdemeanorB.  In  justice  to  the  Mormons,  he  says:  "The 
charges  against  them  of  promiscuous  stealing  appeared  to  be 
eacairgerated*^  It  is  true,  and  for  the  pmrpose  of  this  article 
eTi  '  '  that  the  municipal  court,  of  which  Joe  Smith  was  the 
ell  ice,  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  had  frequently  discharged 

individuals  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  on  one  occasion  had  discharged  a 
poFBon  accused  of  swindling  the  Gk>vemment,  and  who  had  been 
axrested  'by  process  of  the  Federal  court." 

The  end  was  near  at  hand.  The  excited  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring counties  became  a  mob.  The  militia  of  different  localities 
was  under  arms,  clamoring  for  the  order  to  march  on  Nauvoo. 
Joe  Smith,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  Legion,  had  declared 
martial  law,  and  the  city  was  a  military  camp.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  arrived  at  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  by  the  military  arm.  Smith  revoked  his  order 
declaring  martial  law,  and  the  Governor,  instead  of  marching 
on  Nauvoo,  sent  a  constable  to  arrest  Smith  and  others.  They 
agreed  to  surrender  and  proceed  to  Carthage  the  following 
morning  at  8  o'clock.  At  8  o^cloek  sharp,  Smith  and  the  per- 
sons for  whom  he  had  warrants  not  appearing,  the  constable 
at  once  departed,  and  reported  that  he  had  information  that  the 
offenders  had  fled.  Smith,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  those  who 
had  been  demanded,  followed  soon  after  and  surrendered-  All 
were  discharged  on  their  recognizance  to  answer  the  charge  of 
riot,  except  the  Smiths,  who  were  held  in  confinement  on  the 
eharge  of  treason.  Captain  Singleton,  now  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  the  Smiths,  was  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  guard 
Oie  town,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  took  command 
ot  the  Legion.    He  reported  that,  upon  two  hours'  notice  for  in- 

ction,  two  thousand  assembled,  all  armed,  and  this  after  the 

as  l>elonging  to  the  State  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 

The  Governor,  leaving  a  picked  guard  from  the  militia,  who 
seem  to  have  been  a  howling  mob,  ha\ing  given  strict  in- 
ttmetions  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisi>ner8,  and  having  a 
pfroznific  that  their  duty  should  be  performed,  left  for  a  hasty 
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visit  to  Nauvoo  to  restore  order,  and  to  provide  for  the  fortbar 
execution  of  the  law*  The  guard,  recreant  to  their  duty,  fulse 
and  faithless  to  their  trusty  in  concert  with  a  mob,  consisting  of 
a  part  of  the  militia,  broke  into  tiie  jail,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
broken  into,  and,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  onr  eonnt 
the  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  law  by 
hands  of  a  lawless  mob.  Eetuming  the  fire  of  the  mob,  Hyrmn 
Smith  was  killed,  John  Taylor,  the  present  head  of  the  chnrch^ 
who  at  the  time  was  in  the  jail  with  the  Smiths,  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet,  jumped  from  a  window, 
and  was  shot  dead  in  his  attempt  to  escape  from  death  within. 
This  was  the  unlawful  ending  of  the  career  of  Joe  Smith.  He 
had  forfeited  his  Ufe  by  an  act  of  treason  against  the  State  of 
Illinois,  but  he  should  have  died,  after  a  fair  trial,  by  the  hands 
of  the  law.  To  the  mob  of  Illinois  must  be  charged  the  blood  of 
Joe  Smith,  which  was  regarded  then,  and  is  now  regarded  by 
devout  Mormons,  as  the  blood  of  a  martyr*  The  chapter  ended 
with  the  entire  disruption  of  the  Nauvoo  power,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Mormon  people  from  another  State.  A  kinsman  of 
the  writer,  an  officer  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  afterward  killed  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  did  much  in  adjusting  matters  of  difference  between  the 
Mormons  and  the  people,  and  in  their  preparation  to  leave 
Nauvoo.  The  Mormons  who  remained  in  Illinois  proved  to  be 
good  citizens,  living  in  friendship  with  their  neighbors,  and 
have  always  enjoyed  the  full  blessing  of  protection  in  their 
religious  belief,  because  they  make  no  attempt  to  exercise  unlaw* 
ful,  and  therefore  fatal,  political  power. 

In  tears,  in  poverty,  and  in  suffering,  the  others,  tmi 
Brigham  Young,  who  made  himself  the  successor  of  Joe  Smi' 
turned  their  faces  to  the  far  West,  then  belonging  to  Mexico, 
farewells  to  the  United  Statt»s,  carrying  with  them  bittemesa 
hate  from  the  conflict  with  their  neighbors  and  the  State,  and  * 
thirst  for  vengeanoe  that  could  only  be  allayed  by  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  They  profited  nothing  by  their  experience,  but 
blindly  persevered  in  their  purpose  to  establish  a  theocratio 
government  on  this  continent. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  been  declared.  Under  the  oail  for 
troops,  thousands  were  denied  admission  into  the  arnjy.  The 
response  was  far  beyond  the  call.  An  agent  of  the  Mormon 
people  visited  Waahington^  and  his  rei^uest  that  they  be  allowed 
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to  famish  an  organization  was  granted,  and  by  ttis  means 
money  was  procxu^  to  help  the  Mormon  emigrants  across  the 
plains  toward  Calif omia,  their  destination.  It  is  not  a  fact,  as  so 
persistently  told,  and  believed  now  by  Mormons  generally,  that 
the  Government  demanded  their  young  men,  in  order  to  expose 
their  families  to  the  attacks  of  Indians  on  the  plains.  The 
reverse  is  true* 

The  Mormon  pioneers,  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men,  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July  24,  1847^  having 
left  the  Missouri  River  on  April  14th,  The  beautiful  vaUey 
was  all  that  pioneers  seeking  homes  could  ask.  The  prospect 
was  inviting,  and  gave  assurance  that  the  soil  would  make  quick 
response  to  the  touch  of  cultivation.  Five  days  later,  a  portion 
of  the  "  Mormon  Batt^on  ^  enlisted  under  the  call  for  troops 
for  Mexico,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  meu^  under 
Captain  Brown,  arrived,  aecompanied  by  a  party  of  emigi*ant8 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  Hundreds  of  emigrants  had 
before  this  passed  into  and  through  what  is  now  Utah.  Colonel 
Bonneville,  of  the  United  States  Army,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
explored  all  this  country,  From  his  '^  Journal  of  an  ExjjtHlition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,''  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  interest- 
ing book  of  Western  life.  Jim  Bridger  had  made  it  no  longer 
"terra  incognita,''  Fremont  came  in  sight  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake  on  September  6,  1843.  It  is  said  that  his  "  investigations 
effected  important  rectifications  in  our  geographical  knowledge 
ot  this  portion  of  the  continent,  and  had  subsequently  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Utah  and  of  the  Pacific 
States."  From  the  Fremont  surveys,  and  other  reports,  the 
roads  were  well  defined,  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude  of 
different  points,  including  Salt  Lake,  were  well  known.  Fifteen 
years  after  Bonneville's  expedition,  and  four  years  after  Fre- 
mont's accurate  reports  had  been  published,  Brigham  Young, 
guided  by  this  information^  laid  out  Salt  L^e  City,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  permanent  habitation.  Retximing  to  the 
Missouri  River,  he  started  back  the  following  spring  with  nine- 
teen hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  from  what  was  known 
as  Winter  Quarters,  arriving  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  September, 
1848. 

Pioneer  life,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  through  the 
setUements  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  all  the  great  West,  was  filled 
with  romance,  danger,  and  suffering.    The  pioneers  of  Salt  Lake 
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liad  their  share  of  them,  and  as  pioneers  they  are  entitled  to  aQ 
the  honor  that  pertains  to  early  settlement. 

During  the  winter  of  1848-9,  preparations  were  made  for 
State  organization,  and  on  March  8, 1849,  a  memorial  was  sent 
to  Congress  asking  for  a  State  government.  The  same  insane 
greed  for  sovereign  power  which  characterized  the  Mormons 
at  Nauvoo  is  seen  in  this  nnheard-of  and  extraordinary  request. 
As  the  possession  of  power  proved  fatal  to  them  then,  it  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  them  in  this  instance. 

Not  content  with  the  custom  followed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government, — ^not  willing,  like  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  Oregon,  and  other  Territories  with  sparse  populations^ 
now  prosperous  States,  to  have  a  grant  of  territorial  organization, 
in  which  to  pass  an  infantile  age, — Brigham  Young  at  once  organ- 
ized the  State  of  Deseret,  which  embraced  a  territory  in  whidh 
now  exist  half  a  dozen  States  and  Territories,  and  made  himself 
governor,  with  officers,  from  chief -justice  down,  chosen  from  the 
officers  of  the  church,  and  a  legislature  of  like  character.  In 
fact,  history  fails  to  record  an  instance  of  a  scheme  of  govern^ 
ment  so  elaborate,  so  rapidly  formed,  in  a  territory  so  vast,  and 
with  so  few  people,  as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Deseret. 

Why  they  failed  to  obtain  a  grant  of  State  sovereignty,  with 
aU  the  term  implies,  is  an  enigma  that  puzzles  the  student  of 
Mormon  history,  when  he  considers  the  success  which  has 
attended  all  their  other  intrigues  and  machinations,  whether  at 
Springfield  or  at  Washington.  Why  it  was  not  granted,  in 
deference  to  their  peculiar  religious  views,  and  on  the  principle 
that  the  world  belongs  to  the  "  Saints,"  or  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation for  political  purposes,  will,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
action  within  and  out  of  Congress,  forever  remain  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  half  of  its  first  hundred  years. 

The  custom,  however,  that  had  prevailed  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  thirteen  original  States  was  happily  not  overridden^ 
but  the  best  that  could  be  given  by  the  Government  was  readily 
granted.  On  September  9th,  1850,  by  act  of  Congress,  Utah 
was  organized  as  a  Territory,  and  Brigham  Young,  "the 
Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator,''  was  appointed  governor.  Thit 
anticipated  action  of  the  Government  had  been  announced  if 
few  months  before  by  an  earthquake  shock,  the  first  ever  knoi 
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the  State  of  Deseret,  The  exercise  of  power  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Deseret  were  continued  long  after  Congress  had  provided 
for  them  a  generous  territorial  organization.  The  immense 
emiigTation  to  the  gold-fields  of  Califorxua  made  Salt  Lake  City 
the  half-way  house,  and  every  pound  of  grain,  potjitoes,  beans, 
hnckwheat,  turnips,  etc,  that  was  raised  brought  fabulous  prions 
from  the  passing  emi^'ants.  Surely  the  lines  of  this  people 
"had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.''  Settlements  in  other  counties 
were  made,  cities  of  immense  area  were  laid  out ;  polygamy,  that 
heretofore  had  been  denied  either  as  a  revelation,  a  tenet  of  the 
church,  or  a  practice  of  its  people,  was  indulged  in  to  a  degree 
hmited  only  by  supply;  exaltation  in  the  great  beyond  was 
attainable  only  over  the  crushed  hearts  of  first  wives,  and  by 
tuiex>mplaining  servitude  on  the  part  of  the  others.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  appointment  of  Brigham  Young  as  governor, 
fir»t  by  President  Fillmore  and  secondly  by  President  Pierce, 
gave  a  moral  support,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  t<>  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  This  is  not  a  just  criticism  in  one  sense, 
as  at  that  time  it  was  not  generally  known,  and  at  Wd8hington 
and  elsewhere  it  was  denied,  as  either  a  doctrine  or  a  practice. 
Therefore  it  was  the  appointment,  simply,  of  the  head  of  a 
church  in  a  remote  Territory. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this  action  was  to  give, 
if  jiossible,  added  power  to  the  autocratic  and  arrogant  head  of 
a  theocratic  government,  and  to  enable  him  the  more  completely 
to  govern  with  a  mailed  hand  a  deluded  and  helpless  people. 
There  is  much,  very  much,  in  the  history  of  Utah  during  these 
and  after  years,  that  may  not  be  told  without  harrowed  feelings, 
and  which  always  has,  and  always  will,  follow  unrestrained 
power  when  joined  with  either  avarice,  lust,  ambition,  or  fanati- 
cism. Communities,  like  individuah^,  accept  and  act  upon  false 
ideas,  oftentimes  honestly  entertained,  and  upon  these,  after  they 
have  become  inveterate^  the  light  of  truth  falls  without  effect. 
is,  oft  repeated,  set  aside  and  take  the  place  of  truth  in 
So  with  Utah ;  it«  history  is  often  made  to  suit  the 
times  and  men  to  whom  it  is  told,  without  regard  to  historic  pre- 
eision.  The  proclamation  of  Brigham  Young,  as  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  under  General  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 
ton, in  which,  among  other  things,  he  forbade  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and 
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marslialed  the  people  of  the  Territoiy  in  war  against  thdM 
without  question  the  most  arrogant  treason  ever  perpetrated  1 
a  small  way.    Nothing  Joe  Smith  ever  did  can  compare  with  il 
For  this  Brigham  Young  forfeited  his  life,  and  the  humane  Got 
emment  of  the  United  States  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  on  thl 
earth  that  could  have  forgiven  the  crime,  and  that  could  aftci 
ward,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  this  peculiar  people,  send  distiJ 
guifihed  citizens  as  commissioners  of  peace,  to  treat  with  them  m 
with  a  foreign  power.    The  Utah  question  should  have  beei 
settled  at  the  time  General  Johnston's  expedition  reached  XTtaU 
not  with  force,  unless  required,  but  by  such  Congressional  actiaJ 
as  would  have  insured  thorough  reeognition,  by  the  Utah  gom 
emment  and  its  people,  of  tlie  absolute  supremacy  of  the  flag,    I 

The  result  of  this  expedition,  however,  made  it  appear  il 
them  that  the  Goveminent  and  its  representatives  were  secondiufl 
in  importance  and  power  to  Brigham  Young.    Sentimentality 
timidity,  and  technicality  at  Washington  gave  a  new  lease  9 
power,  and  systematic  exaction  of  the  fruits  of  honest  labor  eofl 
tinued;  "  rapacity  preyed  upon  industry  ^  with  renewed  vigofl 
and  all  the  time  children  were  bom  into  the  world  with  the  braoH 
of  iUegitimaey  upon  their  innocent  foreheads.    When  the  trooH 
were  called  away,  and  Camp  Floyd,  which  had  been  establishfl 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Salt  Lake  City,  was  broken  up,  in  ordfl 
to  conciliate  Brig^m  Young,  the  sale  of  horses,  wagons,  sufl 
plies,  et^.  for  a  mere  song  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  tS 
Mormon  people,  adding  largely  to  their  facilities  for  trade  amox^ 
themselves  and  with  the  great  bodies  of  emigrants  that  con- 
tinued to  cross  the  plains.     During  the  civU  war,  wliich  soon 
followed,  Brigham  Young  contemplated  the  conflict  with  satis- 
faction,  hoping  that  in  the  wreck  of  matter  he  might  ext 
his  kingdom. 

In  1862,  General  Conner  established  Fort  Douglas,  near 
Lake  City,  and  In  that  year  Congress  passed  the  act  condemning" 
polygamy  as  a  crime.    The  establishment  of  Camp  Douglas 
regarded  by  Brigham  Yoxmg  as  an  infringement  upon  hiB  right 
and  the  anti-polygamy  act  was  denounced  by  him  as  nneons 
tutionaL    Li  the  meantime  *' rapacity  preyed  upon  industryp^ 
plural  wives  multiplied,  and  illegitimate  children  were  bom. 

It  has  been  charged,  among  other  things,  that  with 
ooming  of  the  GentUes,  entered  intemperance  and  prostitutic 
The  facts  do  not  warrant  the  assertion.    A  distinguiahed 
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<m  being  told  that  Utah  was  the  only  place  on  earth  where  the 
Jews  are  all  Gentiles,  facetiously  remarked,  **  And  where,  per- 
hapSf  8ainta  are  all  sinners.^'  The  completion  of  the  Great 
PaciJae  Railway,  in  1869,  may  he  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
coming  of  the  Gentiles,  although  there  was  a  goodly  number 
prior  to  thig.  The  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  large  quan- 
tities brought  a  great  number  in  this  and  the  next  two  or  three 
years* 

Brigham  Young  was  unfriendly  to  this  industry,  and  the 
Legislature,  later,  sought  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  imposing  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  mines,  which  was  properly 
vetoed  by  the  Gt:)veruor, 

There  are  in  Utah,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  two  classes  of 
people, — good  people  and  bad  people.  There  are  good  Mormons 
luid  bad  MormoDs,  good  Gentiles  and  bad  Gtentiles.  The  Gen- 
tiles are  not,  and  do  not  claim  to  be,  faultless.  The  great  body 
of  them,  however,  are  men  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  of  thrift 
and  industry.  With  increasing  population,  virtue  increases  and 
vice  inoreases  in  Utah  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  record  of  distilled  spirits  and  of  bonded  goods  in  the 
collector's  office  for  the  district  of  Utah  shows  that  thirty-seven 
distilleries  were  started  in  Utah  between  September,  1862,  the 
time  when  the  United  States  internal  revenue  system  went  into 
effect,  and  December,  1869,  when  the  railroad  reached  Salt 
Lake,  bringing  in  the  Gentiles.  No  distillery  has  been  operated 
in  Utah  since  1870.  All  of  these  distilleries  were  owned  by 
Mormons.  Brigham  Young  here,  as  Joe  Smith  in  Nauvoo,  was 
largely  interested  in  the  business.  Three  of  these  distilleries 
were  run  Ijj  city  corporations,  the  mayors  of  which  were  high 
officers  in  the  church,  and  among  the  corporations  interested 
in  the  distillation  of  spirits  was  that  of  Salt  Lake  City.  On 
August  14th,  1877,  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  p^d  $12,051.76  tax  on 
whisky  made  ten  years  previously,  and  on  which  the  tax  ap- 
peared, by  comparison  of  the  city's  books  with  the  books  of  the 
Government  in  the  collector's  office,  to  have  been  evaded  when 
it  should  have  been  paid.  For  this  the  mayor,  who  managed  the 
business,  was  never  prosecuted  criminally,  as  he  certainly  would 
have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  city  kept  a  liquor 
fttore,  rectifying,  wholesale  and  retail,  from  the  time  it  com- 
menced distilling  in  1S62  until  the  C4>ming  of  the  Gentiles,  torn- 
into  the  city  treasury  in  this  time  more  than  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  profit  on  aeconnt  of  it,  besides  the  stealings. 
The  population  of  Utah,  men,  women,  and  child^n,  in  1870,  was 
87,000.  Number  of  distilleries  started  from  1862  to  1869,  thirty- 
seven. 

The  Auditor's  report  for  the  year  1881  shows  the  taxable 
property  of  Utah  to  be  $25,579,234.  In  this  are  included  all  th6 
railroads,  which,  with  one  exception,  are  owned  exclusively  by 
Gtentiles,  and  of  that  exception  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  G^ntdles ;  also  the  large  mercantile  and  maau- 
facturing  interests  owned  by  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  farming 
and  other  industries  owned  exclusively  by  Mormons.  The 
products  of  mines,  not  taxed,  shipped  from  Salt  Lake  far 
the  last  year,  was  nine  million  dollars^  of  this,  say  six  mill- 
ions was  the  income  of  the  producing  mines  of  Utah  for  & 
single  year,  not  counting  the  non-producing  mines.  It  wUl  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  wealth  of  this  Territory  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles.  The  grade  of  intelligence  is  unquestiona- 
bly higher  on  the  Gentile  side;  and  yet  this  minority  have  no 
voice  in  the  legislative  assembly  nor  in  the  application  of  their 
taxes  under  the  law. 

If  it  be  true  in  the  science  of  government  that  intelligenoe 
and  wealth  will  in  the  end  control,  it  remains  to  be  seen  hoW 
much  longer  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine  will  continue  in  Utah- 

The  Mormon  church  is  an  incorporation  under  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Deseret,  passed  five  months  after  the  act  of  Congrese 
establishing  Utah,  and  continued  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Utah.  That  act  is  a  remarkable  grant  of  power, 
and  is  interesting  reading,  and  stands  as  a  legislative  voucher 
that  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Mormon  church  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
founded  in  the  revelation  of  the  Lord.  Connected  with  this 
corporation  are  secular  attachments,  which  are  and  have  been 
exacting  monopolies,  enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Polygamic  slavery,  debasing  and  debauching  in  many  respects 
beyond  African  slavery,  a  crime  under  the  statute,  flaunts  its 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  Government,  and  denounces  every 
effort  to  pass  effective  laws  as  oppression,  and  every  ofKcer  who 
attempts  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  as  an  enemy.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  church  is  supreme  in  UtiJi.  This  eonstitiiteSrI 
the  great  crime  against  government  in  Utah.     In  the  presen 
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Legislature,  during  the  dis^mssioB  of  an  insultiiig  report,  imani- 
monsly  adopted^  upon  that  part  of  the  Governor's  messagte 
Inferring  to  this  sovereignty  of  the  chnrch  over  the  Unit^ 
Scutes,  the  old  flag  that  floats  over  tlie  Legislative  Hall 
rent  itself  free  and  fell  from  its  high  and  accustomed  place- 
Its  folds,  crimson  with  the  blush  of  shame,  fell  for  the  right  that 
was  being  outraged,  the  dignity  of  its  representative  that  was 
hmg  insulted^  and  Liberty  that  was  being  throttled.     The  people 

Iowa,  of  Missouri^  of  California,  and  other  States,  suffered  the 
ips  of  pioneer  settlement  with  the  purpose  of  bettering 
londition,  of  making  homes  for  their  families,  and  with  the 

;h  resolve  of  constituting  themselves  States  loyal  to  the  fl^^of 
country,  free  from  allegiance  to  any  prince  or  power.    It  is  a 

*tter  of  regret  that  the  polygamous  leaders  of  Utah  failed  to 

mspired  in  their  younger  years  with  this  patriotic  purpose 
high  resolve,  and  chose  rather  to  set  up  a  desp«)tic  chureh- 

emment,  which  debases  manhood^  dishonors  woman,  and 
^mads  their  children  with  the  mark  of  illegitimacy. 

An  offi('er  of  high  rank  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
Duwaiian  Government  told  the  writer  of  this  article  that  he  had 
fead  the  correspondenoe  between  Brigham  Young  and  his  king, 
J^  few  years  ago,  in  which  Young  proposed  to  come  with  his 
people,  to  populate  the  kingdom,  and  would  promise  to  keep 
kirn  sjifely  on  his  throne,  if  in  return  he  would  guarantee  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  belief,  unimpaired  in 
4ny  of  its  rite^.  The  offer  was  declined  with  thanks.  These 
people,  then  as  now  ignorant  of  the  traffic  Young  would  make  of 
them  and  their  citizenship,  are  alike  ignorant  of  their  rdations 
fend  duties  to  this  Gk)vemment,  and  are  kept  so  by  the  fallacious 
arguments  of  designing  men.  Within  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  which  Utah  lies,  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of  the 
Union   are  embraced  in  whole  or  in  part.    It  fomis  the  inter- 

I mountain  gate-way  of  the  continent,  and  yet  it  is  the  missing 
link  of  the  chain  of  States  between  the  seas.  Older  in  settlement 
than  many  of  the  States,  greater  in  area  and  population  than 
many,  she  stands  without  the  door  of  Liberty's  temple,  considered 
unworthy  of  the  companionship  of  the  sisterhood  of  States 
within.  Congress  is  asked  to  enfranchise  American  citizens,  to 
1     free  this  people,  to  strike  the  shackles  from  their  too  willing  but 

■  Weary  hmbs,  to  break  ttte  seals  that  bind  the  lips  of  young  Utah, 

■  to  make  every  well-disposed  person  secure  in  happy,  law-abiding 
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homes ;  in  short,  only  to  break  the  exercise  of  unlawful  iK>litioi| 
power  by  law-defying  polygamous  leaders  who,  for  thirri 
years,  have  declined  to  yield  an  honest,  unequivocal  alliance  il 
the  United  States.  The  right  of  Congress  to  govern  this  Tenv 
tory  in  its  own  way  is  unquestioned,  and  yet  it  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  patriotic  people,  for  years.  It  hmi 
spent  millions  of  dollars  denying  the  demands  of  justice  If 
technicality,  of  liberty  by  timidity,  and  the  demands  d( 
humanity  by  sentimentality,  allowing  its  laws  to  be  tramplel 
upon  and  its  dignity  to  be  insulted,  in  the  vain  hope  that  tuna 
would  bring  the  remedy,  and  that  conciliation  would  prove  to  be 
the  best  policy.  But  the  right  first,  and  then  conciliatioiL 
Allegiance  to  the  flag  and  obedience  to  law,  and  with  that  equal 
and  exact  justice,  followed  with  the  broadest  and  tendereal 
humanity.  This  the  country  at  last  demands  of  Congress,  and 
this  the  country  will  have,  peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  il 
must.    The  remedy  is  plain,  and  within  easy  reach. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  the  property  of  tlifl 
United  States.  No  vestige  of  sovereignty  attaches  to  theniL 
Every  public  officer  is  but  an  agent,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
Government.  If  these  officers  fail  to  execute  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, or  fail  to  enact  and  execute  laws  in  unison  with  and  ia 
support  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  if  the  appointing  power, 
within  the  Territory,  persists  in  naming  men  to  place  who  do  nol 
yield  an  honest  and  unreserved  allegiance  to  the  Qovemmentj 
simply  dispose  of  the  agency,  dismiss  the  unfaithful  agents,  and 
name  others  that  will  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Territory  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Congress.  Name  thoM 
who  do  yield  honest  allegiance,  those  who  do  not  question 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  who,  until  it  ii 
declared  unconstitutional,  obey  it  as  patriots  always  do,  and 
who,  when  the  Supreme  Court  declares  an  act  constitutional, 
obey  it,  defend  it,  and,  if  necessary,  fight  for  it.  This  is  thil 
kind  of  agents  the  Government  should  have  to  attend  to  iti 
business  in  every  precinct  of  its  Territories. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Willets,  of  Michigan,  now  before  Congresa, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  effective  and,  possibly,  only  i>eaceabk 
solution  of  the  Mormon  question.  All  others  fall  short  of  pro- 
visions  that  may  not  and  cannot  be  evaded.  That  bill  providfil 
for  a  legislative  council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  aql 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  that  shall  write  a  code  of  laws  for  Uta)i 
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Selected  with  care,  bb  it  would  be,  composed  of  patriotic,  discreet, 
and  boniest  men^  the  council  would  enact  such  hiwB  as  from  time 
to  time  the  emergencies  of  the  sitaatiou  and  the  business  re- 
qoirements  of  the  Territory  might  suggest* 

If  the  capital  of  the  United  States  was  situated  in  Utah, 
could  and  would,  as  it  now  does  for  the  DiBtrict  of 

iumbia,  enact  the  necessary  laws.     But  it  would  be  aa  well  to 

mpt  to  pilot  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  a  station 
Sandy  Hook,  as  to  sit  in  Washington  and  attempt  to  give  the 
ary  legislation  for  Utah.  The  present  legislature  of  Utah, 
fts  always  in  the  past,  is  composed  entirely  of  Mormons,  a  gn^at 
majority  of  whom  are  polygamista,  and  is  paid  out  of  Uie  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Would  it  be  possible  for  such  a  legisla- 
ture to  be  allowed  for  thirty  years  to  assemble  in  the  District  of 
Cdnmbia,  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ingion,  and  regularly  draw  their  pay  from  the  Treasury  ! 

Is  it  possible  that  an  endowment  house,  in  which  the  laws 
of  Congress  were  persistently  violated  and  civilization  shocked^ 
eonld  long  remain  in  Jackson  Square,  within  sight  of  the  White 
House  1  Woidd  officers  of  any  like  organization^  who  were  also 
judges  and  legislators,  be  long  permitted  to  walk  out  in  full  view 
of  tlie  President  and  the  people,  and  step  into  the  Treasury  and 
receive  their  quarter's  salary!  Would  violators  of  the  law  that 
condemns  polygamy  as  a  crime,  be  allowed  many  days  to  walk 
out  of  this  endowment  house  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  President,  our  representatives  and  the  people, 
with  their  endowment  robes  on  one  arm  and  a  third  wife  on  the 
other!  If  not,  why  should  they  be  permitted  to  do  so  before 
Ihe  eyes  of  the  governor  and  representatives  and  people  of  Salt 
City! 

The  same  ignorance  of  civil  and  religious  rights  exists  to-day 
as  formerly.  The  same  insane  greed  for  political  power  exists, 
and  tlie  same  dream  of  polygamic  empire  dazzles  the  leaders  of 
these  people.  As  Joe  Smith  declared  martial  law  in  Nauvoo, 
and  issued  illegal  writs  of  habeas  carpus  to  shield  '*  fugitives  from 
justice  ^  J  as  Brigham  Young  declared  martial  law  and  put  the 
Nauvoo  Legion  under  arms  to  shoot  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  who  put  their  feet  on  the  soil  of  Utah;  so  John  Taylor, 
their  successor,  speaking,  two  or  three  Sundays  ago,  of  the  pro- 
posed measures  before  Congress  relating  to  Utah,  and  of  the 
public  meetings  throughout  the  land,   demanding    action  by 
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Congress,  made  the  following  speecli :  ^^  Meetings  are  being  held 
all  over  the  conntry,  at  which  all  kinds  of  resolutions  are  passed 
about  ns.  Our  potatoes,  com,  and  wheat  grow  all  the  same,  only 
they  must  keep  hands  off." 

And  this,  too,  from  the  h&eA  of  an  organization  that  extols 
crime  as  a  virtue,  that  appoints  to  place  those  who  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  law-breaking  and  law-defying  qualities,  and 
whose  representative  has  sat,  and  who  seeks  to  sit  again,  in  an 
American  Congress.  And  this  is  the  organization  that,  after 
thirty  years,  must  be  further  conciliated,  because  they  are 
a  peculiar  people.  In  the  meantime,  children  continue  to  be  bom 
into  the  world  with  brands  upon  their  foreheads.  It  is  not  the 
body  of  the  Mormon  people  tiat  are  to  blame.  It  is  the  polyga- 
mous leaders,^  with  their  designing  schemes,  fighting  for  pro- 
longed power.  It  is  the  rich,  smart  Mormon  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  polygamy,  and  yet  isupports  it,  and  who  continually  says 
to  members  of  Congress  and  the  country,  that  it  is  dying  out 
It  is  the  man  who  revolts  at  the  purposes  and  practices  of  Mor- 
monism,  and  yet  for  the  balance  of  trade  apologizes  for  it,  com- 
promises with  crime,  and  sees  ^^  virtues  in  this  community  that 
others  do  not  possess.''  What  does  the  writer  or  the  country 
care  as  to  the  belief  of  those  who  regard  Joe  Smith  as  a  prophet  t 
Those  who  believe  so  are  entitled  to  their  belief.  Their  right 
to  that  belief,  the  writer  and  the  country  would  defend,  if 
necessary,  but  obedience  to  law  is  required,  and  the  exercise  of 
temporal  power  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  in*  the  least  degree^ 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

EU  H.   MUBRAT. 
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WHY  THEY  COME. 


''When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  imto  a  people  seenrey  and  to  a  large  land; 
for  Qod  hatii  given  into  your  hands  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth."— ^ndges  xviiL  10. 

The  year  1881  has  witnessed  the  largest  emigration  to  the 
United  States  ever  known. 

The  number  of  immigrants  was,  in  the  fiscal  years  ending : 

Jnne  30th,  1879 177,826 

"    "   1880 457,257 

"   "   1881 669,354 

It  is  evident  that  this  influx  of  the  laboring  element  must 
strengthen  the  industrial  interests  of  this  conntry,  and  that  the 
money  brought  into  the  United  States  by  unmigrants  must  be,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  very  large  sum. 

In  1880,  the  emigration  from  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth 
was  as  follows : 

Europe 442,097 

Asia 7,098 

Africa,  Pacific  Islands,  etc 2,283 

America 142,225 

693,703 

These  persons  arrived  at  thirty-three  customs  districts,  of 
which  we  mention  the  most  important  only. 

New  York  received 332,495 

Huron,  Mioh.  "        133,227 

Boston  "        40,517 

Philadelphia    "        27,057 

Baltimore        "        26,470 

SanPranoisoo "        8,068 

Detroit  "        6,263 

Passamaqnoddy,  Me.  received 3,343 

New  Orleans  "      3,091 

Buffalo  "      2,289 

The  remaining  23  districts  received 10,883 

593,703 
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Immigration  generally  follows  onr  periods  of  business  pros- 
perity, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary : 

The  alien  arrivals  were,  in  1836,  76,242  j  in  1837,  79,340.  The 
financial  troubles  of  the  latter  year  reduced  immigration  in  1838 
to  38,914 ;  renewed  confidence  is  shown  in  1839  by  the  arrival  of 
68,069  J  in  1840  the  number  reached  84,066. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was  17,069,453; 
the  number  of  immigrants  that  year  was,  therefore,  almost  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  1845  these  arrivals  increased  to  114,371.  The  Irish  famine 
in  1846-7,  and  the  general  uneasiness  in  Europe  upon  the  eve  of 
the  revolutionary  period  of  1847-8,  sufllciently  account  for  the 
large  accessions  of  the  time,  viz.:  in  1847,  234,968;  1848,  226,- 
527;  1849,  297,024;  1850,  310,004. 

In  1850,  the  population  was  23,191,876,  so  that  the  alien 
arrivals  that  year  equaled  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  people. 

In  1851,  the  arrivals  had  increased  to  379,466,  declining  in 
1853  to  368,645.  In  October,  1853,  Turkey,  followed  in  March, 
1854,  by  England  and  France,  declared  war  against  Russia. 
Emigration  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  attained  the 
remarkably  high  total  of  427,833,  doubtless  attributable  to 
apprehensions  of  a  general  European  convulsion. 

The  rapid  diminution  which  followed  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland,  consequent  upon  the  enor- 
mous emigration  from  1846  to  1854,  the  rush  to  the  Australian 
gold  fields,  and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  .war  in  1856. 
The  arrivals  in  1855  were  200,877;  in  1856,  200,036.  In  1857, 
the  immigrants  numbered  246,945.  In  August,  the  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company  failed ;  in  October,  the  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  and  the  financial  panic  spread  through- 
out this  country  and  Europe ;  terrible  losses  of  life  and  property 
by  earthquakes,  shipwrecks,  and  the  Sei)oy  rebeDion  added  to 
the  commercial  disasters.  Emigration  was  checked  at  once,  for 
men  would  rather  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fiy  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of.  Accordingly,  in  1858  the  new-comers  num- 
bered 119,501;  in  1859,  118,616;  in  1860,  150,237. 

The  census  returns  of  this  year  show  that  the  population  had 
increased  to  31,443,321 ;  the  immigration  of  that  year  being 
nearly  half  of  one  per  cent.  j 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  spring  of  J 
1861,  naturally  retarded  immigration,  which,  in  1861,  tell  i 
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89,724 )  and  in  1862  to  89,007.  The  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
the  demand  for  labor,  soon  attracted  increasing  numbers  from 
abroad;  amounting  in  1863  to  174,524;  in  1864,  193,195;  1865, 
247,453,  and  in  1866  to  318,491.  The  disbandment  of  the  armies 
and  their  rapid  absorption  in  the  ranks  of  peaceful  industry,  was 
a  discouragement  to  immigration ;  a  f  aUing  off  in  its  volume  is 
shown  in  1867  by  the  arrival  of  only  293,601 ;  followed  in  1868 
by  the  smaller  number  of  289,145.  This  diminution  was  only 
temporary,  for  the  period  of  inflated  values  and  speculation  at- 
tracted foreigners  in  immense  numbers.  In  1869,  the  arrivals 
increased  to  385,287;  in  1870,  they  numbered  356,303. 

At  this  time  the  population  was  38,558,371.  The  immigration 
of  1870  was,  consequently,  a  little  less  than  one  per  cent 

The  arrivals  in  1871  numbered  346,938 ;  in  1872,  437,750 ;  in 
1873,  422,545.  The  great  reverses  of  1873  were  felt  in  Europe 
almost  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  is  apparent 
in  the  returns  of  the  succeeding  years.  In  1874,  the  immigrants 
numbered  260,814;  in  1875,  191,231;  in  1876, 157,440;  in  1877, 
130,503. 

The  general  belief  that  "hard  pan'^  had  been  reached  in  1877, 
and  the  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  led  to  such  a  rapid  in- 
crease as  the  country  had  never  before  seen.  In  1878  the  arrivals 
were  153,207;  in  1879,  250,565;  in  1880,  593,713. 

In  the  census  year  1880,  the  population  numbered  50,155,783. 
The  immigrants  of  that  year  exceeded  1^  per  cent,  of  that 
number. 

Mr.  Nimmo,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  states  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  year  1881  is  720,045. 

The  number  received  at  Castle  Garden  was  441,043.  These 
gave  their  destination  as  follows : 

New  York 152,421 

Now  England 22,146 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 57,925 

Sonthem  States,  including  Missouri  and  District  of  Columbia 25,385 

North-western  States 170,585 

Western  States  and  Territories,  including  Pacific  slope 10,603 

Other  countries 1,978 

441,043 

It  is  not  to  be  snpposed  that  152,000  immigrants  intended 
to  remain  in  the  State  of  New  York  longer  than  necessary  to 
determine  their  future  course.    But  unquestionably  many  of  the 
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baser  sort  do  remain  in  the  great  cities  of  this  State^  and  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  vicious  classes. 

The  chief  gain  from  immigration  is  in  the  wheat-growing  , 
regions,  which  received  more  than  one-third  of  the  immigrants 
landed  in  New  York. 

Immigration  to  the  South  and  the  South-west  has  fairly  com- 
menced, and  the  day  would  seem  to  be  not  very  distant  when  the 
genial  climate,  abundant  forests,  diversity  of  crops,  and  compar- 
atively cheap  lands  of  that  section  will  attract  many  more  settlers 
than  the  bleak,  treeless  regions  of  the  North-west.  The  old  slave 
States  possess  natural  advantages  that  commend  them  to  settlers 
from  Southern  and  Middle  Europe.  Some  of  them  have  already 
initiated  measures  to  attract  aliens,  and  the  i)ercentage  of  immi- 
grants going  southward  is  larger  than  ever  before.  But  these 
States  have  not  put  forth  such  systematic  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion as  are  exhibited  by  the  railroad  lines  having  land-grants 
to  sell  in  the  West. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  Castle  Garden,  says  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  brought  by  immi- 
grants ;  those  who  are  well  off,  being  afraid  they  will  be  taxed  or 
imposed  upon,  understate  their  capital,  while  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing  conceal  their  poverty,  fearing  they  may  be  sent 
back  as  paupers.  Says  Mr.  Kapp,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  as  long  ago  as  1856 :  ^^  I  observed  an  old  farmer  and 
his  three  adult  sons,  who  opened  their  pocket-books,  counted 
the  contents  of  each,  and  hesitatingly  declared  them  to  be  about 
twenty-flve  dollars."  Upon  explaining  the  reason  of  the  inter- 
rogatories, the  Commissioner  found  the  family  possessed  about 
$11,000 !  Mr.  Kapp  estimated  the  money  and  valuables  belong- 
ing to  immigrants  to  average  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
head.  Mr.  Jackson  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  cash  capitai  will 
average  eighty-five  dollars  per  head. 

The  railway  transportation  for  such  an  army  is  a  considerable 
item.  Westward  bound  emigrant  trains  constitute  a  feature  well 
known  to  travelers.  Mr.  J.  N.  Abbott,  agent  of  the  Erie  line, 
estimates  the  value  of  all  emigrant  inland  tickets,  sold  in  New 
York  in  1881,  at  five  million  dollars  certainly,  and  perhaps  more. 

When  the  dissatisfied  laboring  people  of  Europe  decide  to 
emigrate,  the  United  States  is  naturally  the  first  choice  of  the 
immense  majority,  by  reason  of  its  cheap  lands,  cheap  ooeaa 
passage,  wide  territory,  and  political  and  religious  equality.  j| 
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Th^  emi^ation  from  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland  to  tbo  United 
States  greatly  exceedB  that  to  the  British  colonies,  prosperous  as 
they  undoubtedly  are. 

During  the  existence  of  slavery,  the  cash  value  of  an  ordinaiy 
Bfield  haod,'*  unintelligent  and  descended  from  a  barliarouB 
^icestry,  was  five  hundred  dollars  and  upward.  Each  immigrant 
may  safely  be  valued  at  double  this  amount,  if  we  consider  the 
commercial  value  of  hereditary  intelligence  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  skilled  and  professional  men  who  are  comprised  in  the 
Inmiigration  of  each  year.  Assuming  that  each  immigrant  has, 
in  his  brain  and  muscle,  a  power  equal  to  a  capital  of  $1,000,  we 
gained;  in  the  year  1881  alone,  something  like  $720^000,UOO|  and 
a  eash  capital  (at  $85  per  head)  of  over  $61,000,000. 

Sorely  the  (sauses  which  lead  to,  or  divert  from,  our  shores 
siieli  a  perennial  and  prolific  som'ce  of  population  and  wealth  are 
of  interest  to  us  and  worth  our  attention. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  exhibit  briefly,  from  official 
sources,  some  of  tie  conditions  affecting  the  European  working 
classes,  who  largely  constitute  our  immigration. 

TirE  German  Empihe, — A  recent  annual  report  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  at  Minden,  Westphalia,  contains  this  striking 
fioutence  :  '*  The  emigration  from  this  district  is  lamentably 
large,  and  it  may  be  permitted  us,  as  patriots,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion :  Um  the  German  empire  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
drimmj  forth  its  citizens  into  exile  f^ 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  competent  observers  in  Germany 
that  the  agriculturist  is  now  taxed  from  ten  to  twelve  per  oent. 
of  his  income. 

The  burden  of  military  duty,  failures  of  crops,  general  de- 
pression of  trade,  and  "ecclesiastical  strifes,''  together  with  a 
desire  to  live  where  labor  is  well  paid,  proved  sufficient  to  send 
to  the  United  States  84,638  Germans  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  and  210,485  in  thf^  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  The 
emigrants  in  1881  were  declared  to  be,  '''without  exception,  of 
the  best  agricultural  and  industrial  classes,  taking  money  with 
them.^  On  one  day  early  in  the  year,  three  steamers  sailed  from 
Bremen  for  the  United  States  carrying  four  thousand  and  six  of 
these  willing  exiles.  Imagine  the  state  of  things  in  that  city, — 
which  for  forty  years  has  been  second  only  to  Liverpool  as  a 
port  of  departure  for  emigrants, — described  by  the  American  Con- 
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sxil  in  April,  1881 :  "  The  streets  are  crowded  with  these  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  find  lodging  at  night ;  that  the 
police  authorities  have  frequently  to  care  for  them,  not  because 
they  have  not  money,  but  that  all  the  lodging-houses  are  full ; 
they  cannot  afford  to  wait  here,  and  they  crowd  into  the  Lloyd 
Company's  ofi^ces  and  kneel  before  and  kiss  the  hands  of  llie 
managers,  praying  with  streaming  eyes  to  be  taken  on  board." 

A  report  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  states  that,  "  Besides  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  agriculture,  or  some  useful  trade,  they  carry 
with  them  an  average  of  seventy  dollars  each.  Thus  Germany 
loses,  and  America  gains,  not  only  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
dustrious citizens,  but  also  fourteen  million  dollars  put  at  once 
into  circulation  in  the  United  States." 

Again,  we  are  told  Germany  "  feels  that  what  was  last  year  a 
lively  emigration  will  be  this  year  an  irresistible  exodus.  .  .  . 
Men  who  by  hard  work  have  acquired  a  little  property  are 
throwing  it  upon  the  market  at  a  great  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  reach  the  inviting  plains  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  .  .  .  Her  weavers  and  spinners,  who  have  pro- 
duced at  starving  wages  the  woolens  which  have  clothed  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  becoming  American  citizens  themselves,  and 
hope  to  weave  and  spin,  at  living  wages,  woolens  for  those  they 
leave  behind." 

Gterman  newspapers  say  the  empire  has  never  before  lost 
such  numbers  of  worthy  and  industrious  people  as  are  (1881) 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  the  loss  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Reichstag  shows  that  of  106,190  Germans  who  emigrated  in 
1880,  103,115  went  to  the  United  States  and  2,119  to  Brazil. 
The  emigrants  from  Wurtemberg,  of  whom  eighty-eight  per 
cent,  were  agriculturists,  were  regarded  as  exceptionally  valua- 
ble, and,  the  local  authorities  say,  took  with  them  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  per  head. 

From  Bavaria  and  the  Thuringian  states  there  is  less  com- 
plaint of  a  lack  of  farm  laborers,  for  many  factory  workmen 
have  taken  to  agricultural  employment,  idthough  paid  only 
twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  cents  per  day,  with  board.  Twelve 
years  ago  Germany  might  have  been  termed  an  agricultural 
country,  but  she  has  gradually  increased  her  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  become  an  importer  of  breadstuffs. 
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R4}ductioii  of  freight  on  Grerman  railways  has  so  cheapened 
ieat,  from  the  United  States,  that  in  1880,  for  the  first  time, 
the  poor  found  it  cheaper  to  eat  bread  made  of  American  flour 
than  their  own  rye  bread.  Up  to  1879,  wheat  was  twenty^five 
per  cent,  dearer  tiban  rye;  in  1880  thei*e  was  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  price  between  them» 

By  this   new  competition,  Gejman  food-producers  an^  k^pt 
down  to  barely  living  prices :  indeed,  the  peasant  owning  a  fari 
of  less  than  twenty-eight  acres  must  have  othei'  resources 
order  to  exist;  hence  factory  employment  is  the  main  support 
of  the  i^easant  farmer.    But  at  what  wages  !    In  the  corset  manu- 
factories, women  and  children  work  ten  hours  per  day  for  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month,  and  expert  weavers,  working 
eleven  and  twelve  hours^  are  paid  seventeen  or  eighteen  do! 
per  month. 

The  great  land-owners  have  been  alarmed.  Early  in  1881, 
"The  Congress  of  German  Agriculturists"  declared  that  Ameri- 
can competition  in  breadstoffs  and  meats  was  endangering  Ger- 
man production  of  these  staples. 

The  remedies  proposed  to  the  Government  are  the  restriction 
of  such  imports,  reform  in   taxation,   cheaper    and    increased 
freighting  facilities,  etc.     They  say :  "  The  fact  that  German  agri^ 
culture  is  threatened  with  danger  from  America  no  longer  admii 
of  denial.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  German; 
shall  follow  the  path  of  England,  let  her  agriculture  go  to  ruin  and 
her  peasantry  be  driven  to  emigration,  or  whether  a  nation 
German  policy  shall  be  adopted,  and  an  effort  made  to  combine 
the  iutiTcsts  of  the  German  Empire  and  those  of  Austro-Hungary. 
They  state  that  when  railways  were  first  extended  into  the  Ger- 
man   grain    districts,    about  thirty  years    ago,   those    regions 
afforded  a  large  export  of  breadstuffs  to  England.      The  soil  was 
prolific^  and  profits  were  satisfactory.    As  German  soil  became 
impoverished,  railways  were  extended  through  Hungary ;  whole- 
sale traders  obtained  low  rates  for  through  grain,  and  Austro<<^M 
Hungary  became  the  great  supplier  of  England,  The  superiority^^ 
of  English  farming  kept  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  Continen- 
tal competition-     But  America,  furnished  with  technical  science, 
capital,  and  richness  of  soil^  entered  the  arena  a  rival  of  superior 
force,  and  the  British  farmer  has  been  forced  to  yield.    They 
add :  ^  By  the  boundless  extension  of  wheat  cultivation  in  Amer- 
ica^ a  heavy  burden  will  permanently  rest  on  German  agricult- 
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nre;  •  •  .  likewise,  the  cattle  herds  of  North  America  will 
gradually  conquer  the  markets  of  Western  Europe,  and  render  its 
cattle-breeding  unprofitable.  ...  It  is  essential  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  tried  weapons.'' 

The  weapons  commended  to  GFermany  and  Austro-Hungary 
are  a  tariff  to  restrain  American  competition  and  a  commercial 
union. 

AusTRO-HuNQARY. — This  great  power  of  Central  Europe, 
composed  of  many  nationalities,  using  more  than  twenly  dia- 
lects, has  contributed  increasing  quotas  of  population  to  the 
United  States. 

Bohemia's  surplus  cereals,  before  its  soil  deteriorated,  afforded 
a  remunerative  trade ;  and  its  railway,  coal,  and  iron  interests 
profited  by  the  transportation  of  Hungarian  wheat.  But  a  series 
of  inclement  seasons  and  bad  harvests  have  caused  great  distress. 

The  prairie-like  levels  of  Hungary  are  so  productive  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  American  fiour  being  sent  into  that 
country,  yet  a  feeling  of  alarm  spree^l  throughout  the  empire 
on  the  circulation  of  a  rumor  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  about  to  establish  six  agencies  in  as  many  cities  of 
Austro-Hungary  for  the  sale  of  American  grain.  The  American 
minister  at  once  denied  the  report,  but  the  dismay  it  had  created 
is  proof  of  the  dread  of  American  competition. 

The  following  table  of  the  percentage  of  the  imports  of  wheat 
into  England  in  1880,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  German 
Agriculturists'  Congress,  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  American 
supply  and  the  diminutive  proportion  from  Austro-Hungary : 

United  States 65.4        Australia 7.7 

Russia 5.2        India 5.8 

Glermany  and  Austro-Hungary.    2.9        Other  countries 13.0 

In  Hungary,  the  suffering  among  the  poor  was  so  extreme, 
early  in  1880,  that  the  Government  provided  temporary  relief  by 
giving  employment  on  public  works.  In  the  district  of  Zemplin, 
the  people  assembled  in  May,  1880,  praying  that  this  work  plight 
be  resumed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  gladly  toiled  for  the 
pittance  of  thirteen,  nine,  and  five  cents  per  day ;  laborers  were, 
in  some  places,  so  weakened  by  destitution  as  to  be  unable  to 
lift  stones  weighing  ten  pounds. 

The  emigration  from  Central  and  Southern  Europe  in  1881 
was  mainly  of  farmers  and  laborers.    The  Jewish  element 
principally  from  Silesia. 
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The  removal  of  so  many  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life 
is  becoming  a  serious  matter  in  eorae  localities.  The  county  of 
Saros,  in  Hungary,  complained  to  the  Diet  ttiat,  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  over  3,000  persons  emigrated^  of  whom  1,007  left  their 
families,  and  560  were  held  to  render  military  service.  It  is 
emanded  that  those  who  depart  shall  provide  for  the  return  of 
lose  who  desire  to  do  so  "after  they  shall  have  been  un- 
leceived." 

The  AustrO'Hungarian  deficit  for  1881  was  estimated  to  be 
^over  $24,000,000.  The  American  minister  at  Vienna,  February 
8th,  1881,  writes :  "  Propositions  for  additional  taxation  are  met 
1  1  cry  from  the  people  that  more  cannot  be  borne.  In  eon- 
ri  lion  with  the  proposed  new  land4ax,  a  deputation  of  peasante 
from  Upper  Austiia  waited  on  the  Emperor  to  protest  against 
it;  one  of  them  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  in  the  most  touching 
manner,  implored  the  Emperor  to  help  them  in  their  great  dis- 
ses," 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  reliei  can  be  obtained  so  long  as  the 
it  military  establishments  are  kept  up  5  yet  a  general 
opean  disarmament  is  apparently  out  of  the  question. 
Should  the  two  German  powers  succeed  in  effecting  a  cus- 
toms union,  the  danger  of  war  breaking  out  would  be  a  Gon< 
stant  mena<ie  t^  its  perpetuity.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
overburdened  peasants  determine  not  to  stand  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go  at  once  f 


Great  Britain  and  Iheland. — The  circumstances  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  well  known 
in  this  country  that  a  detailed  account  of  them  would  be 
superfiuous. 

American  cereals  undersell  British  breadstuffs ;  as  a  result 

lousands  of  English  farm-tenants  will  be  unable  to  continue 

their  business^    In  1879,  the  area  of  the  grain  crop  was  nearly  a 

^million  acres  less  than  in  1870;  the  rent,  however,  increased  oon- 

iderably,  as  is  shown  approximately  in  the  following  table : 


1800. 

..$218,554,000 
13,674,000 
35,121,000 
44,781,000 


1878. 

$2.35,494,000 
15,451,000 
37,325,000 
48,363,000 


Jncreaac. 

$16,940,000 
1,777,000 
2,204,000 
3,582,000 


Jnereaao 
pcroenk 
,      7.8 
.   13.0 
.      6  3 
.      d.O 


$312,130,000         $336,633,000        $24,503,000  70 


mam 
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The  agriculturists  of  Ireland  find  American  competition  in 
EngUsh  markets  destructive,  but,  when  the  miserable  farming 
methods  of  the  small  tenants  are  remembered,  this  is  by  no 
means  remarkable.  Long  ago  it  was  officially  stated  that  the 
number  of  i)ersons  engaged  in  cultivating  a  given  acreage  was 
five  in  Ireland  against  two  in  Britain,  while  the  produce  obtained 
was  as  one  to  four ! 

The  Irish  land  question  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  al- 
though it  has  much  to  do  with  emigration.  According  to  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Conmiissioner's  Report  of  1869,  £9,000,000  was 
authorized  by  Parliament  to  be  expended  in  the  twenty  years 
1849-69,  to  assist  the  poor  to  emigrate  and  so  lessen  ppor- 
rates.  The  amount  actually  spent  was  only  £119,280.  The 
American  Consul  at  Dublin  states  it  was  contemplated  that  this 
^^£9,000,000  should  come  out  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  but  the 
landed  proprietors  have  managed,  acting  on  the  warm  feelings 
of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America,  by  their  powers  of  eviction 
and  by  the  administration  of  the  i>oor-laws,  to  shift  this  burden 
from  the  land-owners  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish  laborers  in 
America."  He  further  states  that  in  the  same  period  the  Irish 
in  America  remitted  to  their  friends  in  Ireland  £13,000,000,  of 
which,  he  confidently  estimates,  £9,000,000  was  applied  to  the 
cost  of  bringing  their  friends  to  this  country. 

To-day  it  looks  as  though  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  land- 
owners have  been  much  increased  by  their  "shifting  the  burden" 
spoken  of  by  the  Consul. 

A  land-law  agitation  may  not  be  distant  in  Scotland.  A 
convention,  representing  forty  thousand  farmers,  met  December 
2d,  1881,  at  Aberdeen,  demanding  lower  rents,  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  other  aUeviative  measures.  This  movement 
is  likely  to  be  aided  by  similar  demands  in  England. 

In  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  the  arrivals  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  as  follows : 

1879.  1880.  1881. 

England 24,183  ....  59,454  ....  65,177 

Ireland 20,013  ....  71,603  ...  72,342 

Scotland 5,225  ....  12,640  ...  15,168 

Wales  and  islands 546  ....  1,179  ...  1,027 

49,967  144,876  163,714 


i 


The  British  Dominions  in  North  Amebiga. — The  arrivals  i 
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in  the  fiscal  years  1879,  ^80,  and  '81,  respectively,  show  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  figures :  31,268,  99,706, 125,391. 

The  impression  prevails  in  Canada  that  her  time  has  not  yet 
come ;  that  her  northern  and  western  districts  are  yet  too  re- 
mote from  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  thrifty  young  men 
will  succeed  more  rapidly  in  our  Western  States.  Hence,  even 
from  Ontario,  increasing  numbers  come,  notwithstanding  its 
prosperous  condition ;  and  so  constant  a  stream  of  immigration 
pours  in  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  that  it  ranks  next  to  New  York 
as  an  inlet  for  immigrants. 

Many  aliens,  who  are  not  included  in  the  official  returns, 
cross  our  boundaries ;  and  probably  numbers  of  "  assisted  emi- 
grants" from  the  mother  country  to  Canada  actually  settle  in 
our  Western  States.  The  Fi*ench-Canadians  of  Quebec  continue 
to  flock  into  New  England,  where  wages  are  higher  and  employ- 
ment is  more  steady. 

As  straws  show  how  the  wind  blows,  we  note,  in  1881,  the 
population  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  numbered  26,128,  a  decrease  of 
2,677  in  ten  years ;  the  exodus  from  that  city  to  this  country 
being  '^  so  large  that  the  butchers  and  marketmen  feel  it  and 
complain." 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. — The  number  of  immi- 
grants from  these  Scandinavian  countries  has  kept  pace  with  the 
general  movement,  and  was  for  (the  fiscal  years)  1879,  21,820 ; 
1880,  65,657;  1881,  81,582.  Official  reports  state  that  these 
nations  may  be  counted  upon  to  contribute  30,000  to  40,000 
cumually  to  our  population. 

The  immigrants  of  1880-81  are  declared  to  be,  in  health, 
vigor,  and  enterprise,  "  above  the  average  of  the  vigorous  race 
to  which  they  belong." 

The  Mormon  immigration  comes  largely  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark. 

It  was  estimated  in  Sweden  that  the  emigrants  from  that 
country  and  Norway,  in  1880,  carried  with  them  to  the  United 
States  nearly  $6,000,000. 

Sweden  furnished  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  1880 
and  1881.  The  bulk  of  her  people  live  upon  the  land  they  own 
and  till.  During  their  long  winters,  the  entire  family  engage  in 
labor — carving,  weaving,  furniture-making,  etc.  The  wages 
paid  to  her  agricultural  laborers  in  the  five  summer  months  of 
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1880  ranged  from  twenty  to  fifty-four  cents  per  day.  It  is  stated 
that  this  class  of  labor  seems  slowly  appreciating,  bat  in  most 
of  the  trades  wages  are  nearly  stationary,  in  a  few,  actoally 
receding. 

Holland  and  Belgium. — From  these  countries  there  arrived 
in  the  fiscal  year  1879, 1,265 ;  1880,  4,572 ;  and  in  1881, 10,373 ; 
of  which  8,597  were  from  Holland. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  year  1879  was  not  a  prosperous  one, 
nor  was  1880  much  better.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81, 
much  damage  and  suffering  were  caused  by  inundations  on  the 
coast  and  overflowing  rivers  in  the  interior.  One  night  in 
December,  1880,  over  twenty  towns  and  villages  were  over- 
whelmed, the  receding  waters  leaving  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
sand  covering  some  of  the  best  farming  lands.  The  recurrence 
of  such  devastations  was  already  discouraging  the  farming 
people,  before  they  recently  found  that  American  wheat  can  be 
sold  in  Holland  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  is  twenty  per  cent, 
better,  than  the  home  product. 

Belgium  possesses  great  mineral  wealth,  improved  machinery 
of  all  sorts,  a  population  of  skilled  and  frugal  workmen,  and 
dose  proximity  to  nations  of  consumers.  In  consequence  of 
these  advantages,  she  has  steadily  attracted  an  immigration 
exceeding  her  emigration,  and  has  enjoyed  marked  prosperity 
for  some  years.  The  Franco-German  war  gave  an  impulse  to 
her  industries  analogous  to  that  imparted  to  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  our  Northern  States  during  the  Rebellion. 

France. — ^The  French  immigration  was  as  follows :  In  1879, 
4,655;  1880,4,313;  1881,  5,227— smaller  numbers  than  formerly. 
French  prosperity  keeps  her  people  at  home. 

Italy. — From  this  kingdom,  emigration  to  the  United  States 
is  of  recent  growth.  In  the  fiscal  year  1879,  the  arrivals  were 
5,759;  in  1880, 12,327;  and  in  1881,  15,387. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Italian  immigrants  as  worthless 
laezaronij  but  facts  do  not  warrant  it,  for  Italy  sends  abroad  emi- 
grants as  industrious,  patient,  and  saving  as  any  peasantry  in 
Europe ;  which  is  proved  by  tiie  half -million  Italians  who  have 
settled  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Early  in  1881,  an  exhibition  t 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  of  articles  manuf actiurec 
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sively  by  Italians  in  that  republic.  Tbe  variety  and  excel- 
of  these  manufactures  astonished  all  who  ejtamined  them* 
The  catalogue  included  pianos,  organs,  fumitore,  jewelry,  liquors, 
carriages,  agricultural  implements,  steam  engines,  boilers,  leather, 
and  the  thousand  things  that  constitute  industrial  exhibitions. 

American  corn  has  recently  entered  into  competition  with 
that  of  Naples,  with  the  usual  result  One  hundred  kilograms  of 
the  native  maize  gave  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kilograms  of  bread ;  the  same  quantity  of  American 
gave  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  ninetj\ 

The  silk' worm  disease  has  been  disastrous  to  the  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years,  1870-75,  the  production  of  silk  averaged  3,200,- 
000  kilograms  per  year,  which  declined,  in  the  following  four 
yearSf  1876-79,  to  an  average  of  1,640,000  kilograms. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Italian  laborer  is  his 
appalling  poverty.  The  ancient  city  of  Venice,  once  the  great 
mart  of  the  world,  has  now  a  population  of  140,000,  of  whom 
36,000  are  paupers  i  And  this  in  a  land  rich  in  its  great  van- 
ety  of  agricultural  and  dairy  employments,  and  its  extensive 
production  of  silk,  and  among  a  people  devoted  to  rural  Ufe,  who 
cultivate  the  plains  of  Lombardy  as  gardens  are  cultivated  else- 
where. 

The  Italian  peasants  flee  from  enormous  taxation  as  tbose  of 
Germany  do  from  military  service.  An  official  statement  declares 
that,  while  an  average  family  of  Italian  laborers  earns  $130  per 
year,  the  tax  exacted  of  them  is  $15.44 !  *'  Carefully  prepared 
statistics,  submitted  by  Senator  Pepoli  to  the  Italian  Senate,  in 
1879,  show  that  nineteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  income  of 
jthe  Government  is  derived  from  such  prime  necessities  as  bread- 
meat,  and  salt,  and  that  nearly  one^uarter  of  the  revenue 
"was  so  levied  as  to  be  unduly  oppressive  to  the  poor.'^  Besides 
these  burdens,  there  is  a  tax  upon  landed  property  amounting  to 
over  $24,000,000,  which  is  virtually  an  impost  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  this  distressing  poverty,  King  Humbert,  on 
New  Year's,  1882,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
military  organization.  The  news  dispatch  says:  **The  King's 
words  produced  a  great  impression." 

tie  fiscal  year  1879  were 
"-^""^^  r«  1381  <^ere  of 


* 
SwrrzEHLAND. — The  immigrants  in  tie  fiscal  yei 
8,161;  1880,  6,156  j  1881,  11,293.     The  arrivals  in  : 
VOL.  cxxxiv.— NO,  305.  24 
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a  good  class,  some  of  them  having  considerable  sums  of  money. 
Skilled  workmen  are  paid  less  wages  in  Switzerland  than  the 
unskilled  receive  in  the  United  States.  American  enterprise  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  American  machinery  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches,  and  the  export  of  selected  grades  to  the  United 
States;  while  French  and  American  competition  have  taught 
the  silk-spinners  that  their  hold  upon  the  American  ribbon- 
trade  dei)ends  upon  a  low  price  for  raw  silk,  and  wages  scarcely 
sufficient  to  sustain  life.  The  wages  paid  to  silk- weavers  for 
eleven  hours'  daily  work  varies  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  week  for  adtdts,  to  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  per  week  for 
children,  employment  being  irregular  even  at  that 

In  striking  contrast  to  this,  the  Swiss  consul  at  Philadelphia 
writes:  '^The  manufacture  of  silk  has  been,  during  the  year 
1879,  successful.  In  my  district,  including  New  Jersey,  there 
arrived  during  the  year  a  number  of  Swiss  silk  workmen ;  all  the 
skilled  operatives  appear  to  have  found  well-paid  employment.  The 
wages  paid  in  this  manufacture  are  excellent,  and  if  the  work 
continues  as  favorable  as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past,  all 
silk  workmen  who  come  to  this  country  must  considerably  im- 
prove their  condition." 

BusslAN  Empire. — From  this  vast  and  troubled  empire,  the 
arrivals  were  as  follows:  1879,  4,434;  1880,  4,854;  and  in  1881, 
4,865. 

The  immigration  from  Poland,  in  Russia,  is  reported  sepa- 
rately, and  presents  a  marked  increase ;  the  figures  are :  1879, 
489;  1880,  2,117;  1881,  5,614. 

The  agricultural  da^es  have  suffered  so  much  from  bad 
crops  and  bad  government  that  "  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country  are  almost  to  a  man  bankrupt,  and  the  real  property 
of  the  country  is  passing  into  the  hands"  of  the  more  thrifty 
Jews. 

The  "  Golos''  newspaper,  of  St.  Petersburg,  quaintly  says: 

''Frightful  distress  is  not  only  knocking  at  our  doors,  but  has  already 
taken  triumphant  possession  of  onr  homes;  .  .  .  its  name  is  the  economio  con- 
dition of  Russia.  .  .  .  American  vessels  with  grain  and  tallow  are  arriving 
at  our  ports.  We  begin  to  buy  what  we  formerly  exported.  .  .  .  Prom  all 
sides  comes  news  ...  of  want  and  hunger  from  which  people  will  beoome 
diseased,  and  perhaps  die;  ...  the  diminution  of  cattle  soxpaMM  all 
belief;  .  .  .  Bussia  is  wasting  its  capital  in  cutting  wood,  seUing  oatUie^ 
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paBiBg  0t3«w  from  its  thAtohed  roofs,  luid  depriTing  itself  of  its  veiy  ekrthes 
aiad  thoes.^ 

Thifi  brief  epitome  of  the  conditioB  and  prospects  of  the 
workiiig  classed  abroad  will  suggest  the  reasons  why  they  eome, 

Aa  exjumnation  of  the  ages  of  the  immigrants  in  the  fiscal 
years  under  notice  reveals  the  following  facts 

Twenty  per  cent,  are  under  fift^jen  years  of  age,  the  males 
slighdy  preponderating.  This  youthful  portion  easily  assimilates. 

Seventy  per  cent,  are  in  the  reproductive  p^iod  of  life, 
^Kween  fifteen  and  forty  years  of  age^  forty*six  per  cent*  being 
wiles,  and  twenty>four  females. 

Ten  per  cent.,  only,  exceed  forty  years ;  in  the  ratio  of  six 
males  to  four  females.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  come  with 
habits  rigidly  formed,  or  political  or  social  ideas  permanently 
fixed ;  while  probably  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  acces- 
sion have  passed  the  period  in  which  population  is  recruited. 

The  comparative  youthfulness  of  those  who  seek  asylum  here 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  explains  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  population,  and  the  exceedingly  rapid  process  of  their 
assimilation.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  choose  the  ages  beat 
adapted  to  our  needs  in  respect  to  labor,  gi^wth  of  population^ 
and  social  and  political  life,  would  a  better  selection  be  possible 
than  that  already  provided  by  this  promiscuous  addition  f 

If  the  immigrants  comprised  old  and  young  in  the  natural 
proportion,  as  found  in  settled  communities,  the  gain  Xjo  the 
United  States,  and  corresponding  loss  to  Europe,  would  be  much 
less.  After  Ireland's  losses  by  famine  and  emigration,  the  birth- 
rate became  one  in  forty,  ag^nst  one  in  twenty-eight  in  Eng- 
land. 

Aside  from  certain  unruly  elements  in  a  few  cities,  and  the 
reenforceraent  of  the  Mormons,  little  or  no  complaint  can  be 
justly  made  of  the  multitudes  who  come. 

Immigrants  constitute  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
population  in  the  North-west  than  in  the  old  States,  yet  public 
order  and  general  integrity  are  no  less  assured  there  than  on  the 
Atlantic  sesrboard. 

The  p<»pulation  in  1880  was  50,155J83,  about  thirteen  per 
cent.  (6,679,943)  being  foreign  bom.  The  distribution  of  persons 
of  foreign  birth  to  &f^  100,000  natives  is  shown  by  the  census, 
a^  follows ; 
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Nevada 70,016 

Arizona 65,613 

DakoU 62,112 

Minneaota 52,172 

California  ...... .51,167 

Wifioonsiii 44,548 

Idaho 44,112 

Utah  .43,943 

Montaiui      41,658 

Wyoming. .    , 39,115 

Bhodo  Island 36,491 

MassaohnsettB  .    .33,069 

New  York .31,284 

Michigan 31,118 

Nebraska...    .,..27,430 
Waahington  Ter.  ,26.766 


Connecticut, , . . . 

Colorado 

New  J€T«ey. . , . . 

Illinois 

Oregon    ........ 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania  -  - . 
New  Hampshire 

Ohio..  = ..,. 

Vermont  ...... 

Kansas    .... 

Missouri ..... 
Dis,  of  Colnmbia 

Maine 

Maryland ..... 
New  Mexico, 


26,336 
25,686 
24,366 
23,389 
21,091 
19,183 
15,900 
15,292 
14,080 
14,054 
12,378 
10,791 
10,662 
9,977 
9,701 
9,164 


Texaa  ....... 

Delaware 

Loniiiia&ii 

Florida 

Kentucky 
West  Virginia 
Arkansas    > 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Missisaippi 
South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Georgia      . . 
North  Carolina 


7,a 

7,1 

.6»a 

3.C 
1,3 

i,c 


The  popnlatioB  in  1790  was  3,929,827.    If  the  increase 
been  confined  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  popolati^ 
in  1880  wotild  not  have  been  15,000,000.    Without  immigratiq 
the  country  would  not  have  had  50,000,000  people  for  a  hund 
years  to  come  (if  we  take  the  reported  increase  of  1850 
criterion).    Whence  it  appears  that  the  population  and 
sequent  expansion  of  the  settled  area,  the  development  of 
culture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  railways,  as  well  as  of  dome 
and  foreign  trade,  have  been  anticipated  more  than  three-quart€» 
of  a  century  by  the  quiet  influx  of  Europeans. 

Up  to  June  30th,  1880,  215,586  Chinese  arrived^  but 
census- takers  found  only  105,717  Asiatics,  showing  that  half 
Chinese  return  to  China. 

European  governments  no  longer   send  infirm  paupean] 
criminals  here,  but  local  authorities  occ^onally  do. 
persons  of  this  character  are  discovered,  they  are  promptly  i 
back. 

A  large  portion  of  the  immigrants  are  from  places^  and 
dieted  to  habits,  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  disease, 
ing  for  days  in  cheap  lodging-houses  at  the  ports  of  dej 
they  and  their  baggage  aj^  exposed  to  infection*    Then«>e 

Lgo  to  the  ship's  steerage,  swarming  with  an  untidy  crowd 
ered  under  like  conditions,  and  often  supervised  by  a  ship's  < 
tor  of  little  skill.     HappUy,  short  passages  and  iniprov  ^ 
modations  have  greatly  lessened  the  liability  to  ship 
cholenu    Incipient  small-pox,  however,  often  evades  detootioii 
Quarantine,  as  its  incubative  period  is  longer  thiui  ^^       vet 
~— 
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eeed   inland^  wher^  the  disea843  develops  and  spreads, 
baggage  also  may  disseminate  the  germs. 

In  1880^  foniteeii  steamers  with  small*pax  on  board  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New  York;  in  1881  the  number  increased  to  forty. 
Dr.  Wm,  M,  Smith,  Health  Officer  of  the  port,  insisted  that  sani- 
tary work  should  be  preventive,  and  that  all  unprf)tected 
emigrants  should  be  vaccinated  within  twenty-four  hours  aft^r 
embarking.  The  steam-ship  companies  adopted  his  suggestion, 
and  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  the  health  of  the 
steerage. 

Congress,  in  1879,  created  a  National  Board  of  Health,  "^  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.- ^ 

In  June,  1881,  at  a  conference  of  State  boards  of  health,  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  immigrants  &om  European  ports 
had  introduced  small-pox  into  several  Western  States.  At  the 
request  of  the  State  boards,  the  National  Board  adopted  certain 
roles  and  regulations  applicable  to  ships,  passengers,  crews,  and 
cargoes  j  which  were  approved  by  President  Arthur,  November 
14th,  1881»  These  rules  now  have  the  force  of  law,  and  are 
designed  to  exclude  cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague,  small-pox, 
typhus,  and  relapsing  fever. 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health, 
informs  us  that,  immigrants  having  been  found  in  the  trains  suf- 
fering from  small-pox,  the  authorities  of  Buffalo,  encouraged  by 
the  State  Board,  instituted,  in  June  last,  systematic  inspection  of 
all  immigrant  trains  as  they  approached  that  city;  which  was 
continued  until  vaccination  was  required  on  shipboard.  The 
results  were  so  significant  that  an  enlarged  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  National  Board.  The  Doctor  observes:  **The  National 
Board  has  already  engaged  to  maintain  the  cost  of  a  competent 
inspector  of  immigrant  trains  that  cross  into  Michigan  at  Port 
Huron,  and  tlio  two  proposed  stations  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(Buffalo  and  Elmira)  will^  it  is  believed,  become  the  mo£Et 
important  that  can  be  established,  excepting  one  that  ought  to 
be  established  at  or  beyond  Harrisburg,  Pa.'' 

These  defensive  measures  are  far  less  effective,  however, 
than  *Hhe  perfect  vaccination  which  must  become  a  prereqtmite^ 
to  emigration  to  this  cotmtry.  **  The  gross  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  culpable  carelessness  of 
vaccinators  and  dealera  in  virus,"  will  still  render  necessary  all 
that  can  be  done  by  the  State  and  national  boards. 

The  steadiness  of  the  influx  of  emigrants  to  New  York  l^ti^ 
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the  organization  of  a  class  of  harpiee  known  as  **  f^img 
ners."    These  men  inveigled  ignorant  foreigners  to  low ' 
ing-honses  kept  by  swindlers,  where  their  foreign   coin 
exchanged  at  fraudulent  rat-es,  and  sometinies  paid  for 
counterfeit  money.    In  these  dens  ^*  bogus  "  railway  tickets 
sold,  and  every  device  of  ingenious  rascality  employed  for 
plundering  of  these  people.     The  indignation  of  the  commt 
was  aroused,  and,  in  1847,  found  expression  in  the  creation, 
law,  of  the  *'  Board  of  Conunissioners  of  Emigration  of  the  Stat 
of  New  York*'-     ThiB  Board  has,  ever  since,  received  and  car 
for  all  immigrants  at  this  port,  exchanging  their  money,  i 
them  favorable  railway  rates,  and  conveying  them  to  the  tra 
Guarding  them  from  deception,  caring  for  the  sick*  they,  ia 
many  ways,  befriend  immigi-ants ;  while  they  send  back  cr 
inals  and  paupers.    The  expenses  of  the  Board  were  defrayed 
a  State  tax  of  from  two  dollaxs  and  Mty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
passenger,  known  as  ^'heati  money,'^  colleetod  from  tlie  ahifK 
owners,  and  presumably  included  in  the  passage  money. 

In  March^  1B76,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  pronoiUK! 
the  '*  head-money  ^  law  unconstitutional.  Justice  Miller  dedd 
that  *'  this  whole  subject  has  been  confided  to  Congress  by 
Constitution;  that  Congress  can  more  appropriately  and 
more  acceptance  exercise  it  than  any  other  body  known  to  our  l&iw^ 
State  or  nationaL"  Being  so  instructed  by  the  Legislature,  the 
commissionei's  have  applied  to  Congress  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tion at  every  session  since  that  decision ;  and  bills  have 
submitted,  but  never  acted  upon.  Therefore,  in  May,  1881, 
Legislature  passed  laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
grants,  the  taxing  of  ship-owners  one  dollar  for  each  aUeu  landd 
and  directing  that  all  surplus  money  be  paid  into  the  UzLil{ 
States  Treasury;  doubtless  supposing  this  would  be  const 
tionaL  The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Blatohfi] 
(Pebniary  10, 1882),  decided  this  legislation  to  be  "  a  direct  int 
ference  with  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
merce  with  foreign  nations."  Consequently,  the  whole 
of  this  important  work,  amounting,  from  Mar<»li,  1S7G,  t^>  M^ 
1882,  to  over  $1,000,000,  must  now  MX  upon  this  State  aloe 
while  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  portion  of  the 
money  "  previously  collected  will  have  to  be  returned. 

As  a  general  rule,  tlie  most  valuable  iminigrantei  go  W<! 
while  the  sickly,  the  unenterprising,  the  vicious,  and  also  the 
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whose  turid^  are  exhausted,  TOmain  in  New  York,  We  consider 
it  a  fair  estimate,  that  of  the  whole  iramigration  to  the  Uaited 
States  not  over  oue-t^nth  of  those  who  bring  a  moderate  cap- 
ital remain  in  New  York,  while  probably  three-qnai'ters  of  the 
impecunious  and  worthless  take  up  theii*  abode  in  this  State. 
Is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  go  on  taxing  themselves  for  the  privilege  of  benevo- 
lently forwarding  the  better  classea  to  the  West,  and  retaining 
the  inferior!  Will  they  furnish  all  the  money  for  a  mere 
modicum  of  the  benefit  ?  A  certain  class  of  nnscrupnlous  poll 
ticians  in  New  York  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Castle  Garden  system,  as  furthering  their  own  interests,, 
and  if  the  cry  for  economy  should  be  raised^  they  would  endeavo: 
on  that  plea  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  all  State  legislation  involving 
taxation  for  the  protection  of  immigrants.  If,  by  any  means^ 
this  protective  system  should  be  done  away  with,  the  immigrants 
would  be  again  remanded  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ^^ emigrant 
runners  "  and  their  **  brethren  in  politics."  After  passing  through 
BQch  hands,  comparatively  few  will  have  money  left  to  carry 
with  them  to  the  West. 

National  and  State  intereete  are  now  protected  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  nation  gets  the  benefit,  but  the  State  pays  for 
it.  The  State  cannot  tax  ship-owners,  and  should  not  tax  her 
citizens  for  this  purpose ;  but  Congress  can  and  should  provide 
the  means  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  this  work,  with  its 
adjuncts  of  police,  almshouses,  and  hospitals,  preeminently  the 
subject  of  State  control.  Li  the  present  state  of  affairs,  ^ere*< 
fore,  is  not  a  combination  or  cooperation  of  national  and  State^ 
authority  needed  for  the  support  of  a  system  that  shall  be  ad-' 
vantageous  to  the  nation,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  burden 
to  the  State  of  New  York  t  It  seems  to  us  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress authoiizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  a  plan 
to  be  executed  by,  or  in  connection  with,  State  boards  of  immi- 
gration, under  the  supervision  of  his  department,  might  be  so 
drawn  as  to  meet  the  difficulties. 

The  only  other  point  where  immigrants  arrive  in  numbers 

soffieient  to  call  for  remark  in  this  article,  already  so  extended, 

«i0  Port  Huron.    There  such  work  as  that  at  Castle  Garden  is  not 

needed;   because   the   immigrants,   having  filready  passed   the, 

*  dangers  and  elimination  of  a  port  of  disembarkation,  are  simply 

crossing  the  bordta*  on  their  way  to  their  destination. 
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The  conditions  and  motives  which  impelled  the  great  influx 
of-  1881  are  as  powerful  now  as  they  were  twelve  or  twenty 
months  ago )  indeed  the  coming  influx  may  be  greater^  for  popu- 
lar movements  grow  by  accretion  and  are  not  quickly  restrained 
by  reasoning.  This  movement  has  been  caused  by  deficient 
crops,  old  uneconomical  methods,  grinding  poverty,  overtazsr 
tion, military  burdens,  and  social  discontent;  while,  through  all 
And  over  all,  there  rises  that  dreaded  shade,  American  Gomp^ 
Ution ;  no  longer  a  shade,  but  a  tangible  power,  young,  vigorous, 
:growing.  Has  this  new  factor  in  the  perplexities  of  Europe  been 
•offset  by  any  advantageous  changes  t  Has  the  price  of  labor 
advanced  t  Have  taxes  been  reduced  t  Have  new  markets  been 
opened  to  European  producers,  or  have  they  adopted  better 
methods  t  Have  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  really  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  "peace  with  honor" t 

On  the  contrary,  armies  are  being  strengthened,  fortifications 
improved,  navies  made  more  formidable.  Von  Moltktfs  famous 
remark,  "  Germany  for  the  next  fifty  years  must  make  constant 
exertions  to  consolidate  her  power  and  maintain  her  recent  acqui- 
sitions," stands,  a  warning  to  European  governments  and  people 
alike. 

We  infer,  then,  that  the  burden  of  taxation  cannot  be  greatly 
lessened;  that  wages  cannot  be  much  increased ;  that  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  cannot  be  considerably  improved;  and,  therefore, 
that  they  will  seek  abroad  what  they  cannot  get  at  home. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  immigration  of  the  present  confusion  in 
Ireland,  we  have  as  yet  nothing  decisive. 

The  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  British  America 
will  probably  continue  to  increase. 

If  none  of  the  Government  restrictions  already  threatened 
upon  the  Continent  are  imposed,  or  should  they  fail  of  effect, 
larger  numbers  may  be  expected  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark. 

In  ninety  years,  a  feeble  people  of  3,900,000,  occupying 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea,  has  been  transformed  into  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  having  a  population  of 
50,000,000,  spanning  a  continent,  and  possessing  untold  wealth 
and  boundless  resources. 

While  its  cosmopolitan  character  in  the  future  is  assuredi  the  ^ 
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peaceful  blending  of  many  nationalities  has  resulted  in  the 
^  gnryiyal  of  the  fittest''  As  the  English  displaced  the  Indians 
and  absorbed  the  Hollanders  and  Swedes  in  colonial  days,  so 
their  descendants,  thronghont  these  broad  domains,  receive  and 
amalgamate  all  peoples,  languages,  and  tongues.  All  who  settle 
here  become  Americanized;  no  other  result  is  possible  hence* 
forth ;  they  become  i)art  of  the  most  numerous  English-speaking 
nation  on  the  earth. 

While  we  receive  such  material  benefits  from  immigration, 
we  should  consider  how  we  may  prevent  or  overcome  what  is 
evil;  for  the  evil  is  incidental  rather  than  inherent.  Whether 
we  like  or  dislike  its  tendencies,  we  must  admit  that  the  national 
importance  of  immigration  has  been  and  is  so  great  that  it 
"  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." 

Edward  Self. 
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Two  charges  are  made  by  anti-vaocinators  wliich  inchide 
all  their  utterances  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration :  (1) 
That  vaccination  does  not  protect  from  small-pox;  (2)  that  tiie 
oi)eration  of  vaccination  is  the  means  of  introducing  into  tlie 
human  system  a  large  number  of  diseases  and  diseased  conditions 
and  predispositions;  ahnost,  if,  indeed,  not  quite  all  known  to 
pathology,  a^d  some  known  to  no  pathology  but  that  of  anti-vao* 
cinism.  If  these  two  charges  can  be  proved  utterly  false, — and 
nothing  is  easier  to  any  candid,  impartial,  competent,  bona  Jid» 
seeker  for  truth, — ^no  rational  person  can  pretend  for  a  momeiLt 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  anti-vaccinism,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  reform  and  improvement  in  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

To  meet  the  first  charge,  it  is  evident  that  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  in  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  popu- 
lations, of   epidemics  of   smaU-pox   before  and  since  vaccina- 
tion, and  of  the  well,  imperfectiy,  and  not  at  all  vaccinated 
in  masses  of  population,  in  armies,  and  particularly  in  hospi- 
tals for  the  treatment  of   small-pox,  must  afford   conclusive 
evidence.    Such  statistics  exist  to  an  amount  practically  inex- 
haustible, and  are  recorded  with    the  greatest  possible  care, 
honesty,  and  accuracy  in  reports  of  the  proper  of&cials  of  every 
civilized  government,  of  boards  of  health,  and,  above  all,  of  small- 
pox hospitals.    They  all  invariably  and  perfectiy  sustain  the 
doctrine  that  a  simple  *'  good  vaccination''  in  the  earliest  infancy, 
even  when  made  with  virus  of  moderately  long  humanization, 
though  it  may,  and  does  frequently,  fail  to  prevent  small-pox 
after  adult  age,  wonderfully  modifies  the  total  adult  severity,  and 
reduces  the  total  adult  mortality  and  disfigurement  from  the 
disease.    These  statistics  also  perfectiy  agree  in  proving  that 
effectual  re-vacdnation  or  even  primary  vaccination  in  adult  lif^ 
protects  so  completely  that  cases  of  small-pox,  after  either,  wheu 
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done  with  virus  not  too  far  removed  from  the  cow,  are  as  rare 
as  second  attacks  of  small-pox^  while  no  case  of  small-pox  after 
either  primary  or  effective  secondary  vaccination  in  adtilt  life 
with  true  animal  vims,  has  yet  been  reported.  It  is  fuUy  be- 
lieved by  those  by  far  the  most  competent  to  judge,  that  smaU- 
pois  after  perfect  primary  vaccination,  followed  by  effective  re- 
Taodnation  after  the  tenth  year,  with  true  animal  vims,  will 
prove  to  be  as  rare  as  third  attacks  of  small-pox,  of  which  per- 
haps a  score  are  recorded  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine, 
TMs  belief  is  based  on  obsej*vation  of  the  typical  perfection  of 
the  vaecinia  induced  by  true  animal  vaccination,  and  its  entire 
freedom  from  those  irregrnlar  and  unprotective  developments,  the 
tendency  to  produce  which  is  one  of  the  serious  and  frequent 
defects  of  vims  of  very  long  humanization.  I  cannot  spare  enough 
of  my  brief  space  to  give  even  a  few  items  of  the  statistics  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  are  easily  aooessible  in  abnost 
innumerable  publications.  To  those  who  have  any  doubt,  I  com- 
mend a  careful  perusal  of  Ernest  Hart's  "Truth  about  Vaccina- 
tion," the  venerable  Dr,  W.  B.  Carpenter's  tract  with  a  similar 
title,  Dr,  W.  M.  Welches  admirable  **  Report  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  1872,"  Dr.  Robert  Grieve's  "  In- 
fluenee  of  Vaccination,"  Mr.  W.  T.  Iliff's  **  SmaU-pox  and  Vac- 
cination/' and  the  statistics  of  small-pox  in  both  armies  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.  The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely, 
I  will  give  but  one  dlustration,  suggested  by  recent  reading.  In 
1721  the  population  of  Boston  was  11,000.  In  the  same  year , 
there  were  in  Boston  5,759  cases  of  small-pox;  mortality,  844. 
Over  half  the  population  had  the  disease,  and  one-tMrt^^enth 
died. 

In  1872-3,  an  epidemic  the  most  malignant  and  destmctive  in 
living  memc^ry  occurred  in  the  same  city.  Its  average  mortality 
among  the  entirely  unvaceinated  was  considerably  over  fifty  per 
cent.  The  population  was  about  265,000.  The  number  of  cases 
during  the  thirteen  months,  Janxiary  1,  1872,  to  Febmary  I, 
1875i,  was  3,187  j  the  deaths^  1^046.  A  very  peculiar  condition 
of  things  existed,  the  causes  of  which  I  have  not  space  to 
explain*  There  were,  practically,  no  means  of  isolation.  In 
no  way  hud  the  people  of  the  Boston  of  1872  any  advantage 
against  small-pox  over  their  ancestors  of  1721,  except  that 
yielded  by  vaccination,  and  even  that  most  tardily  adlorded* 
But  how  immense  that  advantage!    Without  vaccination,  the 
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epidemio  of  1872-3  in  Boston  would  have  been  terrific  in  i 
destmctiveness.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  disease,  in  the 
most  malignant  and  contagions  form,  was  present  in   every 
part  of  the  city;    that  small-pox  is  a  disease  to  which, 
hardly  an  exception,  every  unprotected  person  is  liable  on 
posure  to  its  contagion.      Were  it  not  for  vaccination, 
would  have  been  in  these  thirteen  months  at  least  150,000 
in  Boston,  and  little  less  than  25,000  deaths,  even  if  the  epidemic 
had  been  no  more  contagious  and  fatal  than  that  of  1721,    It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  very  much  more  ma- 
lignant and  eonta^ous,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
quite  unvaccinated  was  much  more  than  three  times  as  grei 
What  was  true  of  Boston  in  1872-3  was  true  of  every  city  and  larg^ 
town  of  Europe  and  America  during  that  dread  visitation.    None 
but  the  grossly  ignorant  will  sneer  at  these  assertions,  for  a  v 
superficial  study  of  the  history  of  small-pox  before  the  eighteen! 
century  will  afford  the  authentic  narrative  of  variolous  epidemi 
far  more  destructive   than   my  hasty  approximative  estimal 
There  is  hardly  a  year  in  which,  among  some  of  the  barbaroi 
and  quite  unvaccinated  populations  which  Mr.  Bergh  considei 
so  en\aable  in    their  immunity  from    the    twin    scourges   of 
humanity,    physic    and    physicians,    small-pox    does    not  rage 
and   destroy   with   far    greater    destmctiveness*    I    have 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  conclusive  than  the  stai 
in    favor  of   vaccination,    even  as  practiced  before  thu   wi< 
adoption  of  the  great  reform  to  whit'h  I  have  already  all 
ed.    Even    the    anti-vaceinist    mujst   admit    this,    if    they 
accepted    as    honestly    and    truly   recorded*    If,    after  stu 
ing   a   few  of    these  statistics  carefully,  any  doubt  remi 
in  the  mind  of  the  student,  let  him  obtain,  hy  application  to 
William  Young,  London,  the  anti-vaccine  answer  and  refutal 
what  he  has  read^  for,  each  and  all,  anti-vaccinism  has  esaa; 
to  answer  and  refute.    If  he  carefully  analyzes  these  answ" 
and  stiU  has  any  leaning  to  anti-vaccinism,  his  case  is  ind' 
hopeless.    Nothing  can  be  more  contemptibly  and  transparen 
dishonest  and  sophistical,  well  calculated,  indeed,  to  convini 
poor,  illiterate,  credulous  people  by  appealing  to  tJieir  prejudi 
and  to  the  always  present  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  even 
which  the  poor  entertain  against  the  wealthy,   the   igni 
against  those  who  are  better  informed,  but  laughably  inadeqiuitc 
to  satisfy  any  rational^  educated,  and  unprejudiced  person  saviy 
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the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  vaccinatioii.  How  do  the 
anti-Yaccinist8  pretend  to  answer  these  thoroughly  couviacing 
statiBtiest  One  great  and  leading  trick  is  to  show  that^  in 
a  certain  epidemic^  more  of  the  vaccinated  than  of  the  un- 
vaceinated  died,  utterly  ignoring  the  accompanying  fact  that 
perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  had  been  nomin- 
ally vaccinated.  Another  is,  to  state  the  entire  mortality  of  some 
epidemic  before  vaccination  in  which  it  was  very  small^  say 
fifteen  or  even  ten  per  cent,,  and  compare  it  with  that  in  the 
same  city  since  vaccination,  largely  increased  in  population, 
during  an  epidemic  of  terrible  contagiousness,  malignancy,  and 
consequent  fatality.  Another  still,  to  take  the  mortality  of  all 
(vaccinated  and  unvaccinated)  in  some  terrible  epidemic  like  that 
of  1869-74,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  some  exceptionally  mild 
epidemic  before  1798,  when,  of  course,  all  were  unvaccinated* 

When  these  and  many  other  precisely  similar  and  quite  as 
dishonest  trumpery  subterfuges  are,  even  to  their  contrivers, 
most  evidently  insufficient,  comes  the  inevitable  dernier  reniinfri^ 
the  ultima  ratio  stuttcrum^  to  deny  the  truth  and  good  faith  of  the 
gtatistics  themselves.  Every  old  wife's  tale,  every  rascally  char- 
latan^s  slanderous  lie,  every  idiot^s  exaggeration,  is  repeated  and 
accepted  as  *^  confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ" ;  but  the  most 
authentie,  elaborate,  consistent,  scrupulously  exact  statistics  of 
great  armies,  Government  bureaus,  composed  of  the  assembled 
returns  from  a  thousand  sworn  officials,  or  of  greAt  public 
hospitals,  open  to  daily,  hourly  inspection  and  criticism,  are 
" doctor^ **  statistics,  "cooked"  statistics — ^in  other  words 
falsehoods,  and  masses  of  falsehood,  the  work  of  a  con- 
gpiraoy  of  thousands  of  the  noblest,  most  self-sacrificing, 
truthful  men  in  existence.  A  conspiracy  so  well  organized, 
that  from  every  hospital,  from  every  eivUized  government^ 
are  published  statistics  of  precisely  the  same  character,  thor- 
oughly corroborative  of  the  inestimable  value  of  vaccination. 
A  conspiracy  for  what!  To  retain  a  little  longer  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  paltry  income  which  accrues  to  a  part  of 
the  medical  profession  from  the  practice  of  vaccination, — 
an  income  so  small,  so  precarious,  so  insignificant  compared 
with  the  labor  it  involves,  that  all  physicians  of  any  emi- 
nence, who  are  not  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  notoriously 
avoid  and  refuse  the  practice  that  wins  it!  The  men  who 
utter    these    villainous,    wicked    absurdities    are    not    all   so 
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utterly  ignorant  a8  Mr.  Bergh.    Some  of  Hiem  know 
They  have  studied  the  history  of  small-pox  and  vaceinatii 
and  are  weD  aware  that  when   the   profession  of    medici 
almost  to  a  man^  adopted  inoculation,  the  adoption  involved 
loss  of  that  practice  in  small-pox  which  was  by  far  the  m* 
lucrative  source  of  professional  income.    They  know,  too, 
when  the  same  profession  adopted  vaccination,  its  doing 
meant   the  almndonment  of    a  far   more   profitable  pra«ti 
Before  either  inoculation  or  vaccination  were  introduced, 
pox  was  as  common  among  the  wealthy  and  noble,  as  fatal  to 
royalty  itself,  as  it  is  now  in  those  back  slums  of  London, 
which  are  the  citadels  and  strongholds  of  squalor,  vice, 
ranee,  and  anti-vaccinism.    The  greatest  income  ever  earned 
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a  physician  before  the  present  century  was  that  of  the  famoi 
Dr.  Batcliffe,  and  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  his  repn 
great  skill  and  success  in  la^ating  smaU-pox.    Every  city  aoJ 
large  town  in  England  then  had  physicians  famed  for  their  pe- 
culiar skill  ID  treating  that  dreaded  disease,  and  winning  fame  and 
fortune  from  the  reputation.    If  a  single  physician  in  the  mig] 
metropolis  of  the  world,  with  its  teeming  millions,  were  now 
confine  himself  to  the  treatment  of  smaU-pox,  that  special! 
which  once,  when  that  city  held  not  one-third  of  it«  present 
population,  enriched  scores  of  his  profession,  he  would  8 
It  would  be  rarely  that  he  would  have  a  paying  patient^ 
smaU-pox  is  practically  unknown  among  the  most  civili2ed, 
lightened,  and,  of  course,  best  vaccinated  classes,  and,  for 
occasion,  I  will  include  with  them  the  leaders  of  anti-vac< 
tionj  who  are,  almost  to  a  man  or  woman,  very  thorougl 
vaccinated. 

All  the  sophistry  of  anti-vaccinau>rs,  aU  the  shallow,  baseieea 
theories  evolved  fi-om  the  inner  consciousness  of  visionary  pre- 
tenders to  science  among  thenx,  aro  utterly  and  a})surdly  inade^ 
quate  to  meet  the  one  simple  fact,  patent  to  all,  requiring 
laborious  research  to  ascertain,  that  precisely  as  they  arn  wi 
vaccinated  are  people  exempt  from  danger  of  smaU-pox,  w' 
those  who  are  the  best  vaccinated  as  a  class,  doctors  and  nu 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity  even  during  epidemics 
intensely  malignant  and  contagious  as  to  attack  all  the  tm 
cinated,  and  many  of  the  imperfectly  or  improperly  vaccin 
exposed  to  their  contagion.  The  favorite  anti-vaceine  theory 
that  smaU-pox  is  merely  a  result  of  bad  drainage  and  aegltHji 
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pr^nBXj  samtary  preoaution,  and  that  the  immimity  of  the 
better  classes  is  mainly  due  to  improvemeiits  in  plumbing,  utterly 
i^  the  fact  that  long  within  the  periods  of  written  history 
^jox  was  unknown  in  Europe  and  America,  although  all 
the  conditions  and  causes  which  the  sages  of  anti-vaeeinism 
ua  are  alone  nei^essary  and  competent  to  the  creation  of 
the  disease  de  nova  existed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  now. 
Pew  tilings  of  the  sort  could  be  more  amusing  than  an  ennmera- J 
tion  and  aiialysis  of  the  small-pox  anti-vaccine  theories  of  Spin-  ^ 
xig.  Both,  Nightingale,  and  the  rest ;  but  I  must  forbear,  with 
the  tsimple  statement  that  every  anti-vaecine  attempt  to  invalidate 
this  entirely  magistral  and  concJusive  fact  in  favor  of  vaccinatioii . 
involves  the  denial  of  the  contagiousness  of  smaU-pox — a  deniali 
self -evidently  absurd  as  would  be  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  let  me  say,  at  once^  that  it 
}sm  been  long  alleged  that  syphilis  was  liable  to  be,  and  had 
been^  transmitted  by  the  operation  of  vaccination  with  humanized  < 
virus.     The  reiM>rt6,  however,  were  not  made  with  such  exact-' 
ness,  or  by  such  authority,  as  commanded  credence;   and  the 
accident  has  been  of  such  prodigious  rarity  in  all  countries  in 
which  vaccination  is  properly  done,  that  it  was  not  till  very 

Ktly,  and  by  a  most  distinguished  surgeon,  pathologist.,  andi 
it  advocate  of  vaccinatian^ — Mr.  Jonathan   Hutchinson,  of 
Iiondon^ — ^that  a  demonstration  of  the   sad  truth  was  at  last 
made,  which  commands  the  implicit  belief  of  even  those  most 
desirous  not  t<:>  be  convinced.    It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  form  of 
erysipelas,  almost  always  slight,  but  always  amioying  and  some- 
times fatal,  has  been  observed  about  onoe  in  five  hundred  vac- 
sanations  as   generally  done,   and  occasionally  even  after  the 
most  careful  performance  of  the  operation  with  the  best  human- 
issed  virus.     These  two  sometimes  inevitable  results  of  even  care- 
ful vaccination  with  humanized  \^ms,  c^n  be  perfectly  avoided 
by  tho  use  of  that  obtained  by  exclusively  bovme  trausmissiou ; 
of  original  cow-pox,  such  as  at  this  time  is,  or  has  verj'  recently  J 
"been,  employed  to  the  amount  of  probably  at  least  one  hundred  I 
thousand  vaccinations  daily,  in  the  tardy  but  very  successful  I 
effori  to  control  and  arrest  a  most  threatening  and  wide-spread  I 
epidemic  in  America.     In  the  use  of  such  virus,  the  first  terrible 
acoident  is  impossible,  and,  quite  contrary  to  my  first  apprchen* 
«ionS|  erysipelas  has  never  been  reported, — the  few,  very  few 
;,  which  deceived  not  very  competent  observeM  having  be^i  J 
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invariably  of  simple  erythema,  a  trivial  afFectioE  due  to 

af  the  vaccinated  surface  from  unduly  active  work  or  exercise. 

These  two  are  the  only  diseases  of  which  it  oonld  be  tnilj 
said  that,  in  certain  instances,  they  would  not  have  occurred  bul 
for  vaccination.    There  remain,  however,  a  considerable  nmn 
of  diseased  conditions  liable  to  complicate  and  follow  vaccinatii 
Some  of  these  are  the  resnlt  of  the  effect  of  the  slight  constii 
tional  disturbance  incident  to  vciccima  bringing  to  the  surfi 
and  making  evident  an  eruption  of  disease  already  latent  in 
system  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  but  the  remi 
der,  without  exception,  have  no  real  relation  with  vaccinal 
whatever,  being  the  direct  consequences  of  filthy  habits  of 
gross  neglect  of  ordinai'y  care,  very  morbid  condition  of  patii 
and,  above  all,  and  in  the  most  severe  cases,  malpractice,  gross 
often  even  incredible,  of  physicians;  in  improper  methods,  an< 
use  of  vims  taken  from  improper  subjects,  at  too  late  a  peri 
the  disease,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition.    Besides  thesi 
have  been  a  few  very  severe  and  even  fatal  cases  in  whi 
result  of  accident,  reckless  imprudence,  or  drunkenness,  the 
cinated  arm  had,  when  the  eruption  was  **at  its  height," 
exposed  to  intense  and  continued  cold.    It  must  be  evident 
the  reader  that  any  discussion  of  these  unpleasant  complicatii 
of  what  is,  at  any  rate  nominally^  vaccination  must  necessarily 
technical  and,  to  be  instructive,  of  considerable  length.    In  either 
case  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  Review.    I  will,  thexef  < 
simply  state  that  none  of  them  have  any  but  an  accidental 
tion  to  vaccination.    As  long,  however,  as  every  disease  exi 
small-pox  is  as  likely  to  occur  after  vaccination  as  before,  so  l 
will  innumerable  diseases  be  attributed  to  its  influence  by 
ignorant.     It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  body  of  pret-ended  p 
anthropists  who  ought  to  know  better,  many  of  whom  do  kn 
better,  yet  see  fit  to  approve  the  inevitable  post  hoCf  propter 
reasoning  of  the  common  people,  and  so  encourage,  not  oi 
antagonism  to  vaccination,  but  antipathy,  even  hatred,  toward 
the  members  of  that  profession  to  whom  the  poor  have  so  o 
to  look,  and  never  in  vain,  for  relief  and  remedy  in  their  dii 
misery  and    need*    The    misrepresentation    of   anti-vacci 
whether  wiUfid  or  the  result  of  ignorance,  extends  to  ev 
detail  connected  witJh  vaccination.    For  instanc^^  a  recent  p 
inent  authority  calls  vaccine  vims  a  **  disgusting  mucus.' 
still  more  scientific  confrire  considers  it  an  eciually  dii 
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*'pu8,'^  while  many  others  of  the  Bame  school  are  sure  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  septic  product,  in  other  words,  an  animal  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition.  Now,  vaccine 
virufl  is  a  perfectly  limpid,  nearly  colorless,  and  quite  odorlesa 
slightly  albuminous  fluid,  having  no  relation  or  analogy  what- 
ever with  the  well-known  organic  eecretionfi  of  which  Mr.  Bergh 
and  Dr.  Both  speak  so  disrespectfully^  and  so  far  from  being 
septic  that  the  moment  it  becomes  slightly  so,  as  a  result  of 
decomposition,  it  ceases  to  be  vaccine  virus,  or  to  be  capable  of 
indudBg  vacdnia,  I  notice  this  trifling  matter  because  it  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  utterly  loose,  reckless  way  id  which  these 
people  pronounce  dicta  on  purely  scientific  subjects. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  wild  ravings  of  De  Lisle,  Nittinger, 
Sehiefferdecker,  Bergh,  and  the  more  rabid  anti-vaccinators  on  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  vaccination  on  the  human  race,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  state  that  since  I  introduced  true  animal 
Taocination  in  America,  in  September,  1870,  there  have  been 
probably  at  least  five  thousand  animals  vaccinated*  In  vacci- 
nating each,  it  is  my  custom  to  induce  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred,  or  even  more,  vesicles*  When  the  disease  is  at  its  acme, 
a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature  is  noticeable,  but  the 
animid  feeds  well,  and,  at  the  worst,  exhibits  extremely  trifling 
symptoms  of  dis<^omfort  for  a  day  or  two.  At  the  end  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days,  no  trace  of  the  disease  remains  but  some 
slight  superficial  cicatrices.  Those  animals  are  then  sold  to 
farmers,  not  butchers*  They  are  not  of  the  right  age  for  the 
latter-  Formerly,  farmers  were  suspicious  of  the  effect  of 
vaccination  on  the  value  of  the  animals,  and  I  had  practically 
to  give  them  away  to  whoever  would  take  them.  For  several 
years,  however,  this  is  changed.  We  find  plenty  of  farmers 
to  buy  our  heifers  when  we  have  done  with  them,  and  so  far  from 
being  prejudiced  against  them,  many  farmers  prefer  vaccinated 
animals  to  others,  and  state,  with  confidence,  that  they  are  less 
liable  to  siokness,  and  especially  to  cutaneous  disease,  and 
fatten  remarkably  well.  This  may  be  an  erroneous  opinion^ 
but  its  expression  makes  it  very  evident  that  a  proverbially 
shrewd  and  careful  eiass  of  men  have  come  to  a  very  different 
ocmelusion  from  Mr.  Bergh,  as  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
vaccination, 

I  may,  perhaps,  in  oondnsion,  bo  permitted  to  give  my  own 
ttptrriencs  touching  the  two  main  and  essential  charges  agsinst 
YOU  oxxxrv^— NO.  305.  25 
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vaccination.  It  is  now  very  nearly  forty  years  since  I  begaa 
the  study  of  medicine.  With  the  exception  of  from  two  to 
three  years'  service  as  United  States  staff  surgeon,  and  two  briet 
absences  in  Europe,  all  these  years  have  been  of  active  practice 
in  Boston,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  city.  During 
my  entire  professional  life,  I  have  paid  very  unusual  attention  to 
the  study  of  vaccination,  and  have  had,  botli  in  civil  and  military 
life,  very  great  and  continued  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study. 
In  the  army  I  had,  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  medi(»l 
director,  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  observation  of  the  pro- 
tective effect  of  vaccination  in  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  in 
three  large  towns,  and  rapidly  accomplished  in  each  of  the  latter 
the  '' stamping  out"  of  an  epidemic  which  had  raged  with  in- 
creasing extent  and  mortality  for  over  a  year.  I  had  almost 
continuously  under  my  direction,  large,  sometimes  very  large, 
numbers  of  cases  of  small-pox.  In  civil  life  I  have  devoted  quite 
exceptional  attention  to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  having  in 
one  year  made  nearly  eleven  thousand  vaccinations.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  State  or  Ctovem- 
mentsd  provision  to  that  end,  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  propa- 
gating and  issuing  to  the  profession  the  best  attainable  vaccine 
virus. 

In  pursuance  of  this  enterprise,  about  twelve  years  since,  I  in- 
troduced into  America  the  method  of  true  animal  vaccination, 
and  for  nearly  nine  years  I  have  practiced  that  method  exclu- 
sively. This  specialty  necessitated  a  vast  number  of  vaccinations 
of  infants,  and  a  daily,  hourly  attendance  on  these  during  their 
whole  course.  It  also  placed  me  in  direct  correspondence  with 
probably  not  far  from  half  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country;  certainly,  during  the  entire  period,  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-five  thousand  physicians  of  all  schools  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  Thousands  of  the  infants  that  I  vaccinated  have 
grown  to  adult,  to  middle  age,  and  many  have,  of  course,  ter- 
minated their  earthly  career.  I  have  always  considered  vaccina- 
tion by  far  the  most  important  single  duty  of  a  physician,  and 
have  ta^en  the  utmost  care  that  no  neglect  of  mine  should  be 
the  cause  of  any  defect  or  irregularity  in  its  accomplishment.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  but  certainly  no  better  than  any  phy- 
sician can  easily  do  it. 

It  is  the  great  and  all-sufficient  consolation  of  my  life  that 
not  only  with  my  own  hand  have  I  shielded  a  great  many  people 
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from  disease  and  desihf  but  that  I  have  also  been  the  agent  to 
Sftfford  to  others  the  means  of  simUarly  prot<ioting  an  almost  in* 
ealeulable  mxiltitiide,  and  I  have  the  perfect  happiness  of  having  ■ 
been  the  introducer  into  America  and  a  principal  means  of 
firmly  establishing   here  a  reform    in  TaeeiJiation^  a  reform 
which  takes  from  anti-vaceinism  its  only  weapon  that  had  either  , 
|)oint  or  edge.    As  a  result  of  all  thLs  exceptional  opportunity  ' 
to  form  a  deliberate  and  accurate  opinion  of  vaccination,  I  wish 
to  say,  with  as  much  solemn  earnestness  as  if  it  were  my  last 
iearthly  utterance,  that  I  have  never  known  among  those  whom  I 
have  vaccinated  a  single  case  of  small-pox  in  any  form  or  modifi- 
vtation^  except  a  certain  limited  number  into  whose  systems  the 
^rm  of  the  disease  had  entered  before  the  time  of  vaccination, 

King  itself  evident  within  fourteen  days  after  the  operation. 
v^e  never  seen  or  suspected  in  my  own  practice  one  such  case 
tt0  Mr.  Bergh  asserts  to  exist  by  millions.    I  have  never  had  a 
-patient  die  in  any  way  that  could  be,   directly  or  indirectly, 
ascribed  to  vaccination.    I  have  never  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  even  suspect,  in  a  single  instance,  that  vaccination  had  in  any 
way  impaired  or  deteriorated  human  vitality,  but  have  seen- 
aeveral  eases  in  which,  besides  preventing  small-pox,  it  was  theJ 
means  of   carrying  off  certain  trivial   ailments,  and  of  very] 
decidedly  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient.     I  am 
very  sure  that  my  experience  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
almost  every  physician  who  has  given  to  vaccination  tho  solici- 
tous care  that  it  merits  and  demands,  and  has  omitted  no  part 
of  his  duty  as  a  vaccinator. 

I  have  seen  as  many  of  the  cases  which  anti-vaccinism  at- 
tribut^es  to  vaccination  as  most  physicians,  but  not  one  of  these 
could  be  fairly  so  attributed-  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  ^ 
vaccinal  syphilis,  although  from  my  reading  I  am  convinced 
that  such  cases  have  occurred*  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
vaccinal  erysipelas  in  my  own  practice,  but  all  recovered,  andj 
not  a  single  case  has  complicated  or  foUowed  one  of  the  almost 
countless  vaccinations  which  I  have  made  with  true  animal 
ine  virus. 

low  is  it,  my  eyes  being  tolerably  wide  open  and  having 
,  the  oonrse  and  result,  immediate  and  remote,  of  tens  of 
ads  of  vaccinations,  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  that  I 
I  seen  nothing  in  all  these  years,  while  Mr.  Bergh,  whose  eyes^ 
fare  only  just  opening  to  the  horrors  of  vaccination,  and  who  is 
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certainly  not  very  well  educated  to  appreciate  and  weigh  tin 
value  of  symptoms  ]  who  has  probably  not  observed  the  oouifle 
and  results  of  ten  vaccinations,  if  he  has  of  one ;  whose  study, 
even  of  the  literature  of  anti-vaccination,  is  apparently  limited 
to  the  fifteen-page  pamphlet  of  a  wildly  visionary  theorist  ani 
a  four-page  London  Ubel  on  myself,  of  whidi  both  his  letter 
to  Professor  Chandler  and  his  paper  in  the  February  Nobth 
Amebioan  are  little  more  than  reprints  without  acknowledgment^ 
— has  seen  so  much  t 

I  have  heard  of  a  school  that  is  not 

''Any  sohool, 
Bat  that  where  blind  and  na^ed  ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments  unashamed 
On  all  things  all  day  long.'' 

Is  Mr.  Bergh,  perhaps,  one  of  its  recent  graduates  t 

Henbt  Austin  Mabtin. 
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Bentham  was  the  first  man  in  England  to  attack  existmg 
institutions  for  their  failure  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  either 
t0  the  utmost  attainable  extent,  or  to  any  extent  at  alL  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  laborer  in  the  field  which  Burke  opened  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  he  lived  long  enough  t^  hear,  and  study,  and 
analyze  the  arguments  by  which,  in  the  period  between  the  French 
Bevolution  and  the  passage  of  the  Reform  BOl^  the  Conservatives 
sought  to  avert  the  changes  for  which  the  Radicals  had,  already 
in  Burke's  day,  begun  to  clamor.  This  really  wonderful  man's 
description  of  the  way  the  conservative  mind  plays  on  political 
problems  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  scattered  all  through  his 
voluminous  works ;  but  he  condensed  it  in  the  most  curious  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  acut*5  of  his  politico-legal  disfjuisitions, 
**The  Book  of  Fallacies.''  This  reads  somewhat  like  a  series  of 
exercises  in  logic  for  young  students^  but  the  materials  for  his 
examples  are  furnished  by  the  various  defenses  of  English 
abases  with  which,  in  Tory  mouths,  he  himself  had  had  to  con- 
tend*  I  refer  to  it  mainly  to  prepare  for  the  quotation  of  a  pas- 
tag^  in  which,  after  showing  that,  when  conservatives  consent 
to  appose  change  by  argument  instead  of  force,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  of  what  makes  for  its  own 
welfare,  they  inevitably  and  almost  naturally  resort  to  fallacy  to 
protect  what  they  hold  dear,  he  declares  his  belief  that  the 
demand  for  conservative  fallacies  cannot  be  so  great  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England.    He  sajrs : 

**Tn  croadng  the  ifmler,  fortune  gave  British  Amari««  the  reUef 
whioh  poOcy  gftve  the  fox:  of  the  vermin  by  whieh  she  bad  b«ien 
tfltme&ted  a  part  were  left  beliind— no  de«f  ftndiiors  of  the  exoheqner; 
BO  blind  ■urrexors  of  molting  irons;  no  non-^regfsterfng  regfstrw  of  the 
edfiEunUty  ootut,  or  of  tLnj  other  judicittor^ ;  do  tellerB  by  whom  no  monej 
if  told,  tJEoept  whftt  is  put  into  their  own  pockets;  no  jtidge  aetiiig  es  olerk 
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under  himself;  no  judge  pocketing  seven  thousand  pounds  for  useless  woik 
for  which  men  are  forced  to  address  his  clerk ;  no  judge  who,  in  the  eharaotar 
of  judge  over  himself,  sits  in  one  place  to  protect  by  storms  of  fkUaey  and 
fury  the  extortions  and  oppressions  habitually  committed  in  another;  no 
tithe-gatherers  exacting  immense  retributions  for  minute  and  never  ren- 
dered service.  With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of  fallacies  built  uiK>n  authozitj 
— precedent,  wisdom  of  ancestors,  deeds  of  ministers,  immutable  laws,  and 
many  others  occasioned  by  ancient  ignorance  and  ancient  abuses — to  what 
readers  soever  there  may  be  by  whom  what  is  to  be  found  under  these  several 
heads  has  been  perused,  it  wOl  readily  occur  that  in  the  American  Congress 
the  use  made  of  these  fallacies  is  not  likely  to  be  so  copious  as  in  that  august 
assembly  which,  as  the  only  denomination  it  can  with  propriety  be  called  by, 
has  been  pleased  to  give  itself  that  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  * 

This  passage  is  remarkable,  because  it  shows  thafc  Bentham, 
with  all  his  acuteness,  was  unable  to  protect  himself  against  two 
delusions,  to  which  nearly  all  ardent  reformers  are  exposed.  One  is 
the  belief  that  the  particidar  abuses  in  which  he  was  most  interested 
were  the  only  ones  which  a  nation  needed  to  fear ;  the  other  is 
that,  when  abuses  do  not  exist,  none  are  likely  to  grow  up.  He 
apparently  forgot  that  political  society  is  very  like  a  fertile  soil, 
which  produces  excellent  wheat,  but  if  let  alone  by  the  husband- 
man wiU  produce  weeds  in  still  greater  abundance.  Purity,  no 
less  than  liberty,  has  to  be  maintained  by  eternal  vigilance.  The 
abuses  against  which  Bentham  fought  in  England,  and  a  large 
number  of  which  he  lived  to  see  extirpated  by  the  aid  of  argu- 
ments which  he  had  furnished,  were  the  growth  of  ages,  but  they 
did  not  need  ages  to  grow  in.  All  that  is  needed  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  for  the  production  of  an  abuse  is  that  it  be  profitable 
to  a  class,  and  that  public  attention  be  diverted  from  it  for  even 
a  short  period.  A  political  abuse  is  the  conversion  of  power, 
or  o£&ce,  or  money  to  the  profit  and  gratification  of  a  small 
minority  to  the  detriment  of  the  majority ;  and  in  every  com- 
munity there  exists  a  minority  constantly  striving  for  this  con- 
version, and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  conditions  that  are 
favorable  to  it. 

Here  the  minority  has  always  existed,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
It  has  had  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  in  Europe,  but 
these  difficulties  have  not  proved  insurmountable,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  public  mind  for  half  a  century  on  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle  furnished  the  opportunity  which  Bentham  did 

•  Works,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  482-3.  J 
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not  foreaee.  The  minority,  fifty  years  ago,  seized  on  the  public 
service,  which  was  then  tar  purer  and  more  efficient  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  out  of  it  oonstructed  an  abuse  precisely 
rimilar  to  those  which  he  spent  Ws  life  in  attacking*  They 
converted  government  offices  into  what  they  were  iq  England 
in  Bentham's  day — refuges  for  the  dependents  of  leading  poli- 
ticians. Nothing  of  all  this  did  he  foresee.  Nor  did  he  foresee 
that  when  these  new  abuses  arose  they  would  be — apparently  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  the  human  mind — defended  by  precisely 
the  same  fallacies,  produced  ui  almost  the  same  order,  as  those 
by  which  the  English  abuses  were  defended.  Nothing  is  so  inter- 
esting, in  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton's  book  on  the  British  civil  service, 
as  his  revelation  that  nearly  everything,  both  essential  and  aeci- 
dcmtal,  which  we  include  under  ike  term  "  spoils  system^  in  this 
country,  has  its  prototype  among  the  old  British  abuses.  It 
seems  ut  first  sight  as  if  there  was  one  exception — that  nothing 
analogous  to  the  British  practice  of  selling  the  government 
offices  could  be  found  here.  But  a  little  examination  shows  that 
the  levying  assessments  on  office-holders  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  British  sale.  Instead  of  tsJcing  the  money  for  the  office  in 
a  lump  sum,  Uke  his  British  forerunner,  the  American  politician 
takea  it  in  annual  installments.  He  is  compelled  to  do  this, 
because  he  does  not  sell  for  life  to  one  man  as  the  British  office- 
monger  did,  but  only  for  a  short  term  of  uncertain  duration,  and 
therefore  cannot  demand  its  full  value  from  the  first  purchaser. 
In  other  words,  the  American  office-holder  rents,  aa  it  were,  what 
the  Englishman  used  to  buy  outright. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  remarkable  resemblance  between  Brit^ 
iflh  and  American  abuses  to  which  I  propose  here  to  call  attention 
so  much  as  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  modes  in 
wliich  they  are  defended.  To  any  one  who  is  fond  of  studying 
comparative  politics,  the  appearance  of  the  old  British  fallacy, 
just  as  Bentham  described  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
on  American  soil,  as  a  pure  product  of  the  American  mind, 
without  any  importation  of  British  seed  or  even  interchange  of 
views  with  British  producers,  is  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive phenomenon.  It  is  only  recently,  too,  that  it  has  been 
furnished  in  a  shape  sufficiently  palpable  for  examination.  The 
antislavery  agitation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  supplied  sped* 
mens  of  it,  because  the  controversy  there  did  not  rage  between 
the  masters  and  the  slaves,  but  between  two — to  all  intents  and 
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purposes — ^differ^nt  oommnnitiee.  The  political  faHAoy  ^^ 
appears  in  x>erf  ection  except  in  a  debate  over  an  abuse  beiflH 
the  man  who  profits  by  it  and  the  man  who  lives  under  it,  I 
which  the  former  tries  to  persuade  the  latter  that  abuses  are  go< 
for  him,  that  his  sufferings  from  them  are  imaginary,  and  th 
if  he  is  wise  he  will  desist  from  his  remonstrances*  If  U 
negroes  could  have  argued  and  agitated,  the  defense  of  slavery  i 
the  masters'  side  would  probably  have  furnished  the  best  e 
amples  of  the  political  fallacy  ever  witnessed-  Carried  on,  i 
the  controversy  was,  with  foreign  meddlers,  there  was,  on  ti 
slave-holding  side,  little  argumentation  about  it.  It  consisted, 
the  main,  of  brutal  and  contemptuous  defiance.  It  eontaim 
hardly  any  attempt  at  persuasion,  and  where  there  is  no  atteni; 
at  persuasion  the  fallacy  does  not  appear  in  any  form  worl 
description  or  examination. 

To  find  it  in  perfection,  we  must  go  to  the  civil  service  i 
form  controversy  of  the  last  ten  years,  and,  indeed,  one  mi 
almost  say  of  the  last  five  years.  For  it  is  only  within  five  ye^ 
that  the  defenders  of  the  spoils  system  have  begun  to  kM 
on  the  attack  on  it  as  a  serious  thing,  to  be  seriously  m< 
When  the  reform  agitation  first  began,  after  the  war,  there  w 
no  politician  who  supposed  that  it  had  any  force  beyond  any 
the  thousand  visionary  attempts  to  regenerate  society  with  whii 
a  certain  class  of  Uterary  men  is  supposed  to  beguile  its  leistQ 
Their  references  to  it  were  mostly  jocose,  and  not  respec^H 
jocose  either,  because,  unlike  the  otiier  crazes  of  fanatical  rdflT 
ers,  it  attacked  the  privileges  and  peculiarities  of  political  mi 
They  allowed  references  to  be  made  to  it  in  platforms,  to 
sure,  but  this  was  because  such  references  cost  nothing, 
bound  to  nothing,  and,  like  the  usual  seesaw  about  labor 
capital,  were  supposed  likely  to  draw  some  votes  and  were 
tain  to  repel  none*  In  Congress  it  was  dismissed  a^  a  whimi 
When  Mr.  Jenckes  brought  it  up,  he  met  with  no  formal  opp 
sition  because  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  oppose  hii 
It  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  real  debate  on  it  in  Congrei 
and  most  allusions  to  it  were  received  with  laughter.  Wb 
pressed  as  to  their  real  attitude  toward  it,  politicians  won! 
reply  smUingly  that  they  were,  of  course,  in  favor  of  it,  as  th4 
were  in  favor  of  the  general  triumph  of  virtue  and  the 
of  universal  peace.  They  were  even  in  favor  of  legblati 
about  it,  but  never  could  be  got  to  approve  of  any  partici]] 
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piece  of  legiriatioiL  In  tlxe  inner  political  cirdes,  between  1868  and<j 
1S78,  it  was  known  as  ^'  snivel  serviee  reform,"  and  waa  a  sonroM 
of  much  mingled  disgust  and  amusement.    The  reformers  wesw 
tometimes  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  millennarians,  at  othersi 
aa  weak-minded  people^  who  looked  at  political  society  as  a  sorfii 
<d  Sunday-school  which  could  be  managed  by  mild  exhortation 
and  cheap  prizes,  and  whom  it  was  the  busineBS  of  practical  men 
to  humor  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  harmlessly^  but  not  to 
argue  with.    Indeed^  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  within  thei 
last  two  years  that  the  practical  politicians  have  undertaken  to  ' 
produce  in  sober  earnest  what  they  have  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
existing  mode  of  filling  the   Federal  offices.    In  other  words, 
diseufision  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  have  only  just  begun, 
for  without  defense  as  weU  as  attack  discussion  is  not  possible, 
and  without  discuRsion  the  public  is  never  thoroughly  informed 
on  any  political  question.     Unanswered  argument  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other  has  always  something  of  the  dryness  and  inef- 
fectiveness of  simple  preaching.    It  is  the  dash  of  arms  which 
rouses  the  popular  attention. 

The  friends  of  the  spoils  system  have  been  the  more  disposed^ 
to  wait  in  this  case  because  they  have  had  something  on  their' 
side  which  is  worth  much  argument,  namely,  habit,  which  is 
aft4?r  all  the  greatest  of  political  forces,     **  Hast  thou  well  con- 
sidered," Carlyle   says,  **all  that  Habit  does  in  this  world  of 
ours ;  how  all  knowledge  and  all  practice  hang  down  over  infl- 
nite  abysses  of  the  unknown-impraf^ticable ;  and  our  whole  being 
an  infinite  abyss,  overarched  by  Habit  as  by  a  thin  earth-rind  la- 
boriously built  together."    The  American  people  have  grown  used  | 
to  the  spoils  system.  No  youth  or  middle-aged  man  remembers  any  •' 
other.    Most  men  who  have  never  given  the  subject  any  special 

Kntion  do  not  think  of  any  other  as  possible.  To  many  it  has  i 
e  to  seem  as  natural  for  all  the  offices  to  go  to  the  victor- 
ious party  as  the  spoils  of  the  victory,  as  to  see  goods  knocJted 
down  at  an  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nay,  it  has  come  to 
wear,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  air  of  an  American  invention,  like 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  an  honorable  feature  of  democratic 
government.  A  powerful  presumption  in  its  favor  has  thus  been 
created, which  has  reaUy  thus  far  saved  the  politicians  who  believe 
in  the  spoils  system  the  necessity  of  coming  to  its  defense,  Thqr 
bave  relied,  and  relied  with  good  reason,  on  a  powerful  and  pro* 
longed  resistance  from  popular  habit  to  any  attempt  at  change.  | 
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Any  one  who  undertakes,  therefore,  to  furnish  out  of  the 
civil  service  reform  agitation  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
American  conservatives  defend  an  abuse  has  not  very  abundant 
materials  to  stand  on.  The  defenders  of  this  particular  abuse 
have  not  written  or  spoken  very  much,  and  they  are  seldom 
skillful  or  fluent  with  the  pen.  In  the  stage  of  ridicule  they 
were  prolific  enough,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  refute  a  sneer,  or 
show  the  fallacy  or  falsehood  of  a  joke.  Nevertheless,  such 
serious  essays  and  articles  as  they  have  produced  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  argumentation  which  Bentham  so 
mercilessly  exposed,  and,  in  fact,  so  closely  resemble  the  British 
Tory's  defense  of  his  i>erquisites  and  privileges  that  it  seems  mar- 
velous that  they  should  have  been  produced  by  men  who  have  re- 
ceived their  poUtical  and  rhetorical  training  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  best  for  my  purpose  apx>eared  in  the  January  number  of 
this  Review,  entitled  "  The  New  Political  Machine,"  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Dickson.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  spoilsman's  case :  a  very  much  better  face  might  be  put  on 
it  than  Mr.  Dickson  puts ;  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  collo- 
cating, though  not  connecting,  a  number  of  the  objections  to 
civil  service  reform  which  circulate  in  a  vague  form  among  that 
very  large  body  of  persons  who  know  little  about  the  matter, 
and  which  have  just  enough  plausibility  to  prevent  their  being 
looked  into.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dickson  writes  as  if  he  knew  very 
little  about  civil  service  reform  himself,  but  had  been  listening 
to  the  chance  remarks  on  it  made  in  hotel  reading-rooms  and 
in  railroad  trains,  and  had  noted  them  down  and  thrown  them 
together. 

He  begins  by  confessing  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  the 
civil-service  reformers  want.  "  When  one  says,"  he  remarks,  "he 
favors  civU  service  reform,  nobody  knows  what  he  means,  if  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  know  himself."  This  is,  however,  an  unfort- 
unate thing  to  say  at  the  outset,  because,  if  true,  it  would 
deprive  Mr.  Dickson  of  his  only  excuse  for  writing  his  article. 
He  cannot  refute  the  civil-service  reformers  if  he  does  not  know 
what  they  aflOum,  and  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  refute  them 
that  he  writes.  This  view  of  the  matter,  however,  seems  to  have 
dawned  on  him  very  quickly,  for,  on  his  second  page,  he  under- 
takes to  describe  what  civil  service  reform  does  mean,  though 
where  he  can  have*  got  his  information  it  is,  on  his  own  showing^ 
impossible  to  see.    He  says : 
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Some  wnDt  fixed  temm  and  roUtion  id  office;  some  want  entrance 
servioa  throogh  oomp^titiire  examination ;  some  through  the  nomi* 
Ion  of  members  of  Congreaa ;  some  would  hare  Congressmen  pro- 
ited  from  Interfering ;  some  snggest  that  constitnents  ceaae  importoning 
Congressmen  for  appointments ;  some  would  prohibit  GoYemment  officers 
from  taking  part  in  x^Htical  management, — according  to  a  famous  exeoutlFe 
order  not  likely  to  be  repeated,^  and  would  exempt  such  officers  from 
fiolitieal  aaseaamenta.^ 

He  has  here  put  together  some  things  which  all  civil-service 
Teformers  do  advocate,  and  some  which  gome  advocate,  and  one, 
at  least,  which  no  one  calling  himself  a  civil-service  reformer  has 
Uionght  of  advocating.  No  civil-service  reformer,  for  instance, 
advocates  **  rotation  in  office" ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rotation 
in  office  in  this  country ;  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be. 
There  is  saecession^  and  sometimes  very  rapid  succession,  in 
offlee^  but  there  never  has  been  a  system  of  regular  turns  in 
otBce  open  to  all  citizens,  and  when  Mr.  Dickson  says  rotation 
in  offlcOf  it  is  probably  rapid  succession  in  office  that  he  means. 
But  no  recognized  and  sincere  civil-service  reformer  has  ever 
asked  for  anything  of  this  kind,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  existing  abuses  to  which  he  seeks  to  put  an 
end.  Nor  does  any  civil-service  reformer — so  far  as  my  obser- 
■ttion  goes — ask  for  nomination  by  members  of  Congress, 
Beause  this,  too,  exists  already,  and  is  part,  and  a  large  part, 
of  the  thing  to  be  reformed.  Indeed,  accusing  civil-servioe 
reformers  of  seeking  these  things  is  very  like  accusing  John 
Oough  of  clamoring  in  his  lectures  for  cheap  whisky.  It  is  quite 
true  that  some  reformers  suggest  that  constitnents  should  cease 
from  importuning  Congressmen  for  appointments;  but  this  is 
no  more  bewildering  than  that  prohibitionist«  should^  while  de- 
manding that  all  rum-shops  be  closed  by  law,  also  suggest  that 
ia  the  meantime  nobody  should  buy  any  rum. 
■  Mr.  Pendleton's  bill  was,  we  believe,  thoroughly  considered 
and  approved  of  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  before 
he  introduced  it  It  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  in  legislative  form 
of  the  change  which  the  reformers  seek  to  bring  about  at  present. 
Tliey  all  support  it,  and  so  does  all  that  XM>rtion  of  the  press 
which  professes  to  favor  ci\dl  service  reform.  Its  operation  is 
confined  to  Government  clerks,  **  But,"  '^Ir^  Dickson  says,  '*  the 
teachings  of  the  doctrinaires  on  this  subject  have  no  such  limita^ 
tions/' — **what  they  seek  is  a  graded  service  under  which  all 
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executive  offices  bdow  the  cabinet  shaD  hold  for  lif e  " 
these  doctrinaires  are,  or  where  their  "teachings**  are  to  be  for 
he  does  not  say,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that 
doctrinaires  are  the  creatures  of  his  imagination^  and  that  he 
never  seen  and  cannot  produce  the  teadiings  he  describes,  Thi* 
he  makes  plain  enough  by  asserting^  in  the  next  paragraph, 
"  in  a  word,  it  is  proposed  to  apjdy  to  the  civU  service  the 
and  methods  of  the  military  service,"  and  that  "  the  propri 
of  thi?  is  the  iaquiry  before  us."  This  is  so  obscure  a  pro 
tion  that  it  might  be  diMcult  to  dispute  it  if  he  did  not  go  on 
explain  that  he  means  by  the  application  to  the  civil  service 
the  rules  and  mrtliods  of  the  military  service  the  creation  of 
army  like  the  regular  army,  **  a  class  separate  from  the  rest  of 
community,  subordinate  only  to  one ;  by  organization  and 
pline  welded  into  one  body  with  one  soul — that  of  the  sup 
commander,  the  President,'*  He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  dan- 
gers which  would  restilt  from  this  increase  of  the  presiden 
power.  We  are,  however,  saved  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  t 
the  officers  of  the  civil  service  would,  under  any  system  of 
pointment,  no  more  resemble  the  regular  army,  either  in  discipline 
or  organization  or  habits,  than  the  clerks  of  a  bank  would  reseiU' 
ble  an  armed  body-guard  for  the  president  or  cashier,  by  Mr. 
Dickson's  again  demolishing  his  own  argument  by  declaring  that 
his  own  fears  are  chimerical  j  that  patronage,  by  whomsoever 
widded,  does  the  wielder  no  goodf  that  no  President, 
Jackson  introduced  the  spoUs  system,  has  been  able  to  profit 
it;  and  that  the  Congressmen  have  fared  no  better.  Why 
President  does  not  make  an  army  out  of  the  vast  body  of  offic: 
who  now  hold  office  at  his  pleasure, — for  there  are  nctt  over 
thousand  whose  terms  are  fixed  by  law, — Hir.  Dickson  does 
wqjlain.  In  fact,  on  this  point  he  seems,  whichever  side  he 
to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  fallacy  uf  his  own 
tion  that  he  at  once  ran  around  to  the  other  side  to  expose 
He  is  so  much  interested  in  his  own  diaJectics  that  he 
ally  forgets  what  his  thesis  is. 

In  defense  of    the   practice  of   jiermitting  and    even  ooi 
pelling  Government  employes  to  devote  a  large  part  of  ih 
time  to  political  management^  Mr,  Dickson  says  that  it  is 
natural    and    unavoidable  result  of   the   absorption   of    oti 
citizens  La  their  own  afiFairs,  and  of  their  unwillingness  to 
time  and  thought  to  electioneeringy^-to  which,  nevertheless,  m 
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time  and  thought  must  he  given  by  8ame  one  in  order  to  make 
porfy  goTemment  possible.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  fifty  thousand 
Republican  voters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  The  management 
fidlB  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican  national  officers,  and  they 
rule  the  fifty  thousand  voters.  But  here  the  effect  is  mistaken 
for  the  cause,  the  symptom  for  the  disease*  Is  it  not  quite 
apparent  that  these  five  hundred  rule  these  fifty  thousand  simply 
because  the  latter  permit  it?  We  live  in  an  age  of  infinite 
division  of  labor,  of  fierce  competition.  The  tradesman  or  pro- 
fessional man  must  give  his  entire  time  to  his  business,  or  he 
falls  behind  in  the  race.  These  fifty  thousand  have  no  time  to 
give  to  party  management,  and  are  very  glad  to  have  the  Federal 
otflcers  do  the  work  for  them.  No  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  these 
Federal  oflioers,  there  will  arise  local  rings  in  New  York  who 
will  take  these  fifty  thousand  as  a  necessary  force  to  trade  with 
the  contending  Democratic  faction,  and  their  last  estate  will 
be  worse  than  their  first."  He  then  asserts  that  politics  is  a 
profession,  or,  as  he  says,  '*  both  an  art  and  a  science  of  great 
complexity  and  difficulty,  requiring  for  its  understanding  and 
management  high  capacity,  reenforced  by  the  training  of  a  life. 
It  requires  a  special  class  set  ap^rt  for  its  study — a  political 
priesthood.''  If  our  politician  be  bad,  he  is  simply  the  product 
of  our  democratic  civilization,  and  such  as  the  people  want. 
Therefore  we  must,  such  as  he  is,  let  him  alone.  We  must  not 
sneer  at  him,  because  by  sneering  we  "  get  rid  of  truthfulness 
and  manliness,  and  substitute  falsehood  and  political  cant  and 
hypocrisy.** 

'^In  the  diBciuision  of  ciril  serrice  reform,  the  friends  of  the  new  poUoj 
ftfe  woat  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  England.  Let  ua  imitate  them  here. 
There  the  profeedoa  of  the  politician  is  side  by  aid©  with  that  of  the  doctor, 
ImwyeTf  and  preacher^  ranking  them  all,  Gladstone  is  ft  professional  politician. 
Mr*  Forster»  one  of  her  most  eminent  younger  statesmen,  reeently  said,  In  his 
feotonl  address  to  the  students  of  Aberdeen  UniTerstty,  that  he  was  a  pro- 
politician,  and  that  he  presumed  some  of  them  wonld  foUow  that 
oiu  In  England^  men  of  the  highest  character  present  themselves 
idates  for  office  and  soUcit  suppc^t,  AH  is  done  openly  and  in  a  manly 
nmy. 

"We  may,  in  Ameriel^  continue  to  sneer  at  the  poUtioian  and  a  'political 
pviesthood,'  but  we  ue  only  sneering  at  our  republican  system.** 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Dickson  somewhat  fuHy  on  this  point 
l)ecause  it  is  unquestionably,  though  not  the  strongest  point  of 
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his  i>ositioiiy  the  most  plausible,  and  that  on  which  his  ai^fameiit 
will  find  readiest  popular  acceptance.  Tens  of  thousands  are 
reconciled  to  the  ^'  spoils  system^"  indnding  the  use  of  the  publie 
money  by  the  i>arty  in  power  to  pay  its  own  election  ezpensesi 
by  the  belief  that>  be  the  system  bad  or  good,  it  cannot  be 
helped, — that  it  is  the  product  of  human  nature  working 
through  democratic  institutions,  and  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  argument,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  simply  a  new  application  of  the  old  doctrine 
by  which  all  abuses  have  been  defended  and  all  improvements 
opposed  ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization — that  whatever  is, 
if  not  wholly  right,  i&  unavoidable  and  the  only  thing  that  will 
work.  There  is  none  of  the  old  English  Tory  fallacies  which 
was  so  well  known  and  did  so  much  service,  and  it  always 
enabled  the  Tory  to  wind  up  by  telling  the  reformer  that,  if 
he  wished  a  change,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  let 
politics  alone,  and  set  himself  to  work  for  the  improvement 
of  hxunan  nature.  For  every  political  abuse  is  imdoubtedly  the 
joint  product  of  human  nature  and  of  the  social  conditions  in 
which  it  appears.  The  absolute  monarchy,  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  aristocratic  republic,  and  the  democratic  republic, 
each  has  abuses  peculiar  to  itself,  and  all  can  be  defended  and 
all  have  been  defended,  as  Mr.  Dickson  defends  the  diversion 
of  ofOicial  salaries  to  pay  men  for  working  the  i>arty  machine, 
by  saying  that  they  are  the  natural  result  of  the  Efystem  in 
which  they  appear.  When  Robert  "Walpole  paid  regular  sfr 
pends  out  of  the  public  money  to  members  of  Parliament  to 
secure  their  votes,  he  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  secure  the  majorities  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  King's  government.  He  might  have  added  that 
the  corruptibility  of  members  of  Parliament  was  due  in  part  to 
the  condition  of  human  nature  and  in  part  to  the  condition  of 
English  society;  that  they  could  not  exist  if  the  English  people 
were  not  content  with  that  kind  of  representative,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  blame  for  administering  the  government  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  administered.  In  fact,  no  abuse 
could  ever  be  removed  if  its  existence  furnished  a  reason  for  not 
trying  to  remove  it. 

There  are  probably  few  practical  politicians,  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  spoils  system,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dickson  for  his  : 
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New  York  iBustration,  because  it  shows  too  much  zoaL  The 
atate  of  mind  about  public  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in 
thia  city  which  he  describes  would^  if  it  existed,  show  that  the 
fifty  thousand  Eepublicau  voters  were  totally  unfit  for  free 
government  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Dickson  gives  for  their 
tiabmission  to  the  leadership  of  the  office-holders  would  causa 
them  to  submit  even  to  a  despotism  without  republican  forms. 
If  the  only  result  of  withdrawing  office-holders  from  the  work 
of  management  would  be  the  appearance  of  local  rings  who 
would  use  the  fifty  thousand  as  a  *'  mercenary  force  "  to  trade 
with,  it  shows  that  tbe  fifty  thousand  would  submit  to  any 
government,  however  base.  No  dictator  could  do  more  than 
use  them  aa  a  **  mercenary  force  ^  to  trade  with-  Mr.  Dickson 
consequently  proves  too  much,  for,  if  he  proves  anything,  he 
proves  that  we  need  electioneering  office-holders  because  the 
voters  have  ceased  to  care  for  self-government,  and  are  ready  to 
let  any  one  govern  them  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble. 

We  must  suppose  that  he  would,  if  pressed,  say  that  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  state  of  things  in  New  York  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  country  at  large.  But  if  he  did  not 
mean  this,  the  New  York  illustration  is  of  no  value.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  were  so  absorbed  in  their  private  business 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  office-holders  to  do  the 
work  of  political  management  in  order  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of 
the  electoral  machinery  and  the  disappearance  of  party  govern- 
ment^ the  end  of  this  form  of  government  would  be  very  near  at 
hand.  The  truth  is  that  if  the  interest  of  the  commimity  in  pol- 
itics was  not  sufficiently  great  to  provide  volunteers  for  the  work 
of  looking  after  the  machinery  of  election  and  of  bringing  voters 
to  the  polls,  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  the  office-holders  to  save 
the  country.  It  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  it  is  these  eighty 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  obscure,  mediocre,  and  poorly 
paid  men  who  keep  alive  the  devotion  of  the  American  people  to 
their  political  institutions. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  interest  of  the  voter 
in  politics  is  any  less  here  than  it  is  in  England.  In  fact,  there 
are  numerous  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  far  greater.  Never- 
theless, in  England  it  is  found  entirely  unnecessary  to  have  any 
appointed  government  officer  assume  the  duties  of  party  man- 
agement, or  to  offer  the  subordinate  offices  as  the  reward  of 
party  service.    The  number  of  offices  which  go  to  the  victors 
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at  an  English  parUamentary  election,  as  ''spoils,^  is  not  oirer 
thirty,  and  these  in  the  upper  grades,  and  the  sabordinatee 
seldom  take  any  part  in  elections  beyond  voting-  Mr.  G! 
and  Mr*  Forster,  the  "  professional  politicians"  to  whose 
activity  Mr»  Dickson  naively  points  as  an  excuse  for 
custom-house  and  post-ofiBce  clerks  electioneering  agents, 
among  the  great  party  leaders  whose  duty  it  is  to  embody  its 
policy  in  legislation,  and  lead  it  in  the  parliamentary  debater 
It  is  not  proposed  by  the  civil-service  reformers  to  put 
restriction  on  the  corresponding  class  in  this  country.  On 
contrary,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  men  of  this 
fr^er  to  occupy  themselves  with  great  questions  of  state, 
with  the  work  of  persuading  and  organizing  voters,  that  re- 
formers seek  to  relieve  them  from  the  responsibility  and  labor 
of  filling  the  subordinate  offices  with  their  followers  and  bench* 
men.  It  is  because  the  class  of  Gladstones  and  Forstecs  has 
been  growing  smaller  in  American  politics  for  many  years,  and 
seems  in  some  danger  of  disappearing  under  the  demands  made 
by  the  spoils  system  on  its  time  and  attention,  that  the  sys 
is  now  so  vigorously  attacked,  Mr.  Dickson  quotes  one 
observation  of  Mr,  Forster's  at  Aberdeen,  but  he  manaf^ 
forget  Mr.  MundeUa's  declaration  when  in  this  country 
though  a  prominent  member  of  the  party  in  power,  he  001 
not  control  the  appointment  of  a  single  letter-carrier,  and 
Gladstone's  public  statement  in  1871  to  his  constituents 
*'a8  to  the  clerkships  in  his  own  office  [the  Treasury],  every  una 
of  them  had  just  as  much  power  over  them  as  he  had/*  Never- 
theless, English  parties  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  th 
voters  to  the  poUs,  and  in  raising  money  for  the  canvass,  with' 
the  aid  of  Government  employes,  and  without  asseasments 
office-holders. 

There  were  over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  vol 
cast  at  the  British  election  of  1880,  and  it  is  estimated  1 
ten  million  doUars  were  spent  on  both  sides,  although  less 
thirty  administrative  offices  changed  hands  at  the  close*    The 
electioneering  work  was  done  by  volunteers  and  the  money  oame 
from  private  contributions,  and  the  Government  employes  oared 
no  more  about  the  result — ^had  no  more  reason  to  care,  and  were 
no  more  responsible  for  it — than  other  citizens.    The  mnti 
power  in  this  case  was  supplied  by  the  popular  int-erest  in 
great  questions  of  the  day  as  discussed  on  the  stump  by 
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party  leaders.  It  wag  the  eloquence  of  Gladstone  and  Forster,  of 
Harcourt  and  James  and  Hartmgton,  in  short.,  which  drove  the 
Tories  from  power;  and  it  was  with  counter  eloquence  on  the 
gtnmp,  and  not  with  the  activity  of  a  few  hundred  gangers, 
appraisers,  and  postmasters,  that  the  Tories  met  the  attack 

It  is  true  that  the  English  voters  are  not  called  upon  as  often 
afl  the  American  voters  are  for  displays  of  great  political  activity; 
but  the  difference  in  frequency  of  elections  is  not  so  great  as  to 
reduce  the  American  voters  to  such  a  condition  of  helpless 
apathy  that  it  is  owing  to  the  labors  of  the  Government  clerks 
that  the  candidates  are  selected,  issues  framed,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  constituencies  on  men  and  measures  brought  out.  In  fact, 
we  know  it  is  not,  by  the  example  of  politics  without  office- 
holders afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
the  war — an  example  which  writers  like  Mr.  Dickson  constantly 
overlook,  to  say  nothing  of  that  afforded  by  the  Republican  eon- 
test  of  1860.  In  that  year,  the  Republicans  had  no  more  office- 
holders at  command  than  the  English  Ldberals  in  1880.  Nor  was 
there  much  passion  for  office,  or  expectation  of  office,  among  the 
men  who  then  led  them,  or  constituted  their  rank  and  file. 
Nevertheless,  in  that  year  the  Republicans  polled  1,866,352  votes 
against  the  1,964,738  of  Douglas  and  Bell  combined,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  vote  cast  In  1864,  the  Democrats,  though 
out  of  office  and  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  war,  polled 
1,808,725  votes  against  the  Republican  2,216,067,  Lincoln's 
majority  being  only  407,342.  In  1868,  the  Democrats  polled 
2,709,613  votes  against  tie  Republican  3,015,071,  Grant's  majority 
being  only  305,458.  In  1872,  the  Democrats,  even  after  commit- 
ting the  immense  foUy  of  nominating  Greeley,  polled  2,834,079 
votes  against  the  Republican  3,597,070,  Grant's  majority  being 
727,975.  In  1876,  the  Democrats  i^oUed  4,284,757  votes  against 
the  Republican  4,033,950,  giving  Tilden  a  majority  of  156,909, 
though  they  were  led  by  men  who  had  not  held  a  government 
office  in  sixteen  years.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  with  this 
example  of  the  devotion  of  the  Ammcan  people  to  their 
itical  ideas,  and  their  readiness  to  give  time  and  money  t-o  the 
iression  of  them,  we  should  often  bo  assured  by  Republican 
politicians  that  without  office-holders'  **work''  and  taxes  on  their 
ies,  elec^tions  cannot  be  carried  t  The  truth  is,  that  when- 
a  party  is  unable  to  find  enough  volunteers  to  give  time  and 
money  to  the  canvass  and  organization  of  the  voters,  and  the  con- 
vou  cxxxrv. — NO.  305,  26 
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dnct  of  elections,  it  is  a  sign  that  if  ont  of  power  it  is  not  enti- 
tled to  it,  and  if  in  power  that  it  onght  to  lose  it.  The  game  of 
polities  in  a  free  country  consists,  or  ought  to  consist,  in  the  win- 
ning or  keeping  of  the  government  by  the  party  which  brings 
most  enthusiasm  to  preparation  for  elections,  and  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  best  speakers,  and  procure  most  money 
from  its  adherents.  In  politics,  a  party  which  confesses  that 
it  cannot  win  without  using  the  Government  officers  to  do  the 
work  of  its  canvass,  and  without  making  their  bread  depend 
on  their  doing  it,  confesses  that  it  is  unfit  to  govern.  It  is  the 
next  thing  to  the  confession  of  a  State  that  it  can  find  no  sol- 
diers among  its  own  citizens  to  defend  its  independence. 

Mr.  Dickson's  idea  that  politics  must  be  the  business  of  ^^a 
I>olitical  priesthood,"  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  mystery  with  which 
only  the  initiated  can  deal,  is  another  curious  and  interesting 
survival  of  the  old  Tory  notion  about  ^^  statecraft"  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  BilL  It 
was  unknown  in  the  free  states  of  antiquity.  To  the  old  Ghreek 
or  Boman  of  the  republic  there  were  for  free  men  no  area/na 
imperii.  There  was  no  problem  of  government  which  any 
citizen  was  incompetent  to  discuss,  and  no  office  of  state  for 
which  he  could  not  judge  of  any  man^s  fitness,  if  he  could  not 
fill  it  himself.  The  idea  that  politics  is  a  mystery,  and  politicians 
"  a  political  priesthood,"  grew  up  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  kings 
became  the  "  Lord's  anointed."  It  was  still  strong  in  England, 
in  spite  of  parliamentary  institutions,  down  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts.  Queen  Elizabeth  rebuked,  through  the  Lord 
Keeper,  "those  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  members 
who  had  called  Her  Majesty's  grants  and  prerogatives  in  ques- 
tion, meddling  with  matters  neither  pertaining  to  them  nor 
within  the  capacity  of  their  understanding."  By  the  time  the 
Reform  BiU  was  under  debate,  the  priesthood  had  passed  from 
the  king  to  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  his 
lately  published  letters  show,  was  unable  to  conceive  of  govern- 
ment administered  by  any  body  but  the  gentry.  During  the 
debates,  a  bishop  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  ^^  what  the  com- 
mon people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them."  These 
notions  have  disappeared  over  here,  or,  at  aU  events,  those  who 
hold  them  do  not  venture  to  avow  them.  It  is  more  than  odd  to 
find  them  presented  among  us  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  treal 
politics  as  a  mystery,  which  the  American  people  would  do  weU 
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to  leave  to  the  sacred  fraternity  of  henchmeu,  tide-waiters^ 
appraisers,  and  gangers. 

But,  then^  what  can  one  expect,  or  what  may  one  not  ex- 
peet,  from  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Dickson,  gravely  raain- 
tAin    that   'Hhe  principle  of    rotation'*  onght   to   be  adhered 

I  to,  because  it  was  **  impressed  on  the  American  soO^'  by  Fer* 
dinand  and  Isabella,  in  their  letter  of  instruction  to  Ovando 
(1501),  when  they  told  him  to  make  a  "change  of  authorities" 

I  among  the  Spanish  officers,  **  so  that  many  may  have  a  share  of 
{»t)flt  and  honor,  and  be  made  skillful  in  affairs ''t  The  projier 
answer  to  this  discovery  is  that  Mr,  Dickson  has  been  reading 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  he  should  have  given  some  of 
the  time  he  has  spent  on  Spanish  history  to  examiumg  the  sub- 
ject he  is  now  writing  about.  When  he  says,  after  a  glance  at 
the  Chinese  sj^stem  of  competitive  examinations,  that ''  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  same  system  here  is  in  derogation  of  popular  rights^ 
limiting,  practically,  as  we  have  stated,  the  appointments  to  col- 
lege graduates,^  he  confesses  ignorance  for  which  no  excuse  can 
poasibly  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern. 
Here  is  a  little  table  giving  the  result  of  forty-eight  examinations 
■  in  the  New  York  Custom-house  up  to  February,  18B1,  this  being 
the  only  place  where  the  competitive  system  has  been  thoroughly 

carried  out  in  the  United  States : 

Pereentagi*  of 

Nwfilm'  Numher     imd  Ufko  ham 

examined,  appomted,  b§mappoMmL 

Edticfttod  at  public  expeme 400  74                  15 

*'        *•  aoademiofl 191  41                  21 

'*  coUcges 50  8                  IG 

731  133  16>i 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  can- 
didates examined,  only  fifty  were  college  graduates.    The  rest 

le  from  common  schools  and  academies,  and  of  one  hundred 
tweuty-three  appointed,  only  eight  were  college  graduates. 
So  that  it  would  appear  Mr,  Dickson  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  even  a  slight  inquiry  about  a  matter  which  furnished  the 
very  foundation  of  his  subject.  In  truth,  had  he  investigated,  h« 
would  probably  not  have  written,  or  if  he  had  collected  facts 
before  writing,  his  articlo  would  have  been  si>mething  entirely 
different  The  largeness  of  his  treatment,  and  the  ease  with  which 
li€  dispoees  of  the  reformers,  are  due  to  hiB  having  failed  to  dia^ 
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cover  what  they  seek  and  what  they  are  doing — a  disqualification 
which  he  naively  admitted  at  the  outset,  but  subsequently,  it 
seems,  forgot. 

He  says  he  "never  reads  the  utterances  of  these  gentlemen  [the 
doctrinaires]  without  being  reminded  of  what  Cicero  says  of  Cato 
—  *  wisely  and  eloquently  described/  says  Lord  Bacon :  ^Caio  op- 
time  sentit,  sed  nocet  inter dum  reipublicce ;  loquitur  emm  tanquam  in 
repuhlica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  foro  Bomuli?  ^  This  quotation 
would  be  more  effective  if  Mr.  Dickson  had  given  any  sign  of 
having  read  the  utterances  of  the  doctrinaires.  As  matters  stand, 
it  recaUs  Bentham's  classification  ot  the  persons  who  take  refuge 
from  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  improvement  in  government 
by  pronouncing  it  "  Utopian/'  and  "  speculative,''  and  "  theoreti- 
cal." Those  who  find  consolation  in  this  cry  are,  he  says,  (1)  "all 
idle  men — haters  of  business  ]  (2)  all  ignorant  men,  who  for  want 
of  due  and  appropriate  instruction,  feeling  themselves  incapable 
of  judging  on  any  question  on  its  own  merits,  look  out  with 
eagerness  for  such  conunodious  and  reputation-saving  grounds; 
(3)  all  duU  and  stupid  men,  in  whose  instance  information, — read- 
ing,— such  as  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  determine  a  question  on  its  own  merits.  When  a 
train  of  argument,  when  but  a  single  argument,  is  presented  that 
requires  thought — an  operation  so  troublesome  and  laborious  as 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  thought^—diSi  expression  of  scorn 
leveled  at  the  head  of  the  author,  or  supposed  author,  of  this 
trouble  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  just,  howsoever  scanty  and  inade- 
quate, punishment  for  the  disturbance  attempted  to  be  given  to 
honorable  repose." 

E.  L.  GoDKm. 
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The  existing  national  militia  law  was  enacted  in  1792,  since 
which  time  no  material  modifications  of  it  have  been  made.  It 
wHl  be  conceded,  even  if  the  law  had  been  originally  perfect  and 
adapted  to  its  objects^  that  time  and  circumstance  must  have 
made  some  of  its  provisions  obsolete,  and  experience  have  sug- 
gested changes  in  others.  That  the  law  was  not  originally 
perfect  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  President 
Washington,  in  the  year  following  its  enactment,  earnestly 
urged  its  amendment,  and  that  more  than  thirty  of  the  annual 
messages  of  the  presidents  since  that  time  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject. 

To  form  a  just  opinion  of  what  changes  in  the  law  are  neces- 
sary, we  must  first  agree  on  the  objects  of  an  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  wherein  the  existing  militia  fails  to  fulfill  those 
objects.  It  is  also  essential,  in  determining  what  changes  are 
requisite,  to  inquire  why  all  efforts  to  secure  any  change  have 
hitherto  failed. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  of  the  militia  I  conceive  to  be 
twofold:  in  the  States  separately,  to  provide  a  regularly  dis- 
ciplined force  to  suppress  riot  or  insurrection  and  to  aid  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  in  the  States  collectively, 
to  provide  for  the  emergencies  of  national  defense.  Hence  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  a  divided  and  yet  a  joint  con- 
trol of  the  militia  by  the  State  and  national  authorities. 

So  far  as  the  States  separately  are  concerned,  it  would  natu- 
rally follow  that  their  respective  provisions  for  the  organization 
and  support  of  the  militia  would  depend  on  their  situation  and 
local  necessities;  and  such  has  been  the  fact.  So  far  as  the 
States  collectively  are  concerned,  it  is  vital  that  these  disparities 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  that  all  should  be  equally 
competent  to  "  provide  for  the  common  defense.'' 
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ABSTiming  that  the  purposes  named  are  the  objects  or 
organization  of  the  militia,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
militia  fails  to  fulfill  its  purposes,  by  reason  of  disparity  of 
strength  and  ef&ciency,  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  organization  ] 
the  different  States. 

To  answer  the  inquiry  why  all  efforts  to  reorganize  the  milili 
have  hitherto  failed^  it  is  necessary  to  ei^amine  the  provisions  ( 
the  existing  law  and  the  changes  that  have  been  proposed* 
history  of  the  subject  is  interesting  and  instnictive,  but  want] 
space  forbids  a  detailed  recital  of  it 

The  ensting  law  requires  every  citizen  between  eighteen  and 
fort^'-flve  years  of  age  to  arm  and  equip  himself  and  perform 
duties  of  militia  training  and  drilL  At  the  time  of  its  enactmei^ 
the  country  had  a  population  of  less  than  five  million,  was  sx] 
ject  to  constant  and  active  Indian  hostilities  along  an  extend 
frontier^  had  unsettled  difficulties  with  Great  BritalQ,  and 
ening  disputes  with  Spain  and   France,     That  every  cit 
should  be  a  soldier  was  so  much  a  necessity  that  it  was  prom^ 
gated  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  republican  institutions* 

As  the  Government  became  more  secure  and  the  population 
larger,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  and  unnece 
to  enforce  active  militia  duty  upon  the  whole  people  at 
individual  expense.  All  messages  of  presidents,  all  reports 
secretaries  of  war.  Congressional  committees,  and  specially 
appointed  commissions  from  1790  to  1840,  concur  in  attributing 
the  failure  of  the  militia  system  to  the  impracticability  of  holding 
the  whole  population  to  militia  service,  Consequentlyt  the  first 
and,  in  fact,  all  subsequent  efforts  to  change  the  militia  law  w« 
directed  to  classifying  the  militia  so  that  only  a  portion  shoe 
be  trained  and  held  to  service  in  time  of  peace.  Various 
ingenious  were  the  propositions  made  for  such  a  elassificatio 
and  the  failm'e  to  obtain  any  change  resulted  solely  frot 
difficulty  of  agreeing  on  any  one  of  these  propositions. 

If  I  have  correctly  stated  the  objects  of  the  organizat 
the  militia,  the  points  wherein  it  has  failed  to  fulfill  those  objed 
and  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  amend  its  < 
tion^  the  solution  of  the  militia  question  appears  to  my 
ready  and  simple. 

The  proper  uses  of  a  national  militia  were  well  expreetsod 
Jefferson  in  one  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress,  to  bo  *'  i 
only  to  meet  the  first  attack^  but,  if  it  threatens  to  bo 
to  maintain  the  defense  tmtil  regulars  may  be  employed 
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leve  them."  General  Gaines,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  indi- 
another  iniportjiut  feature  of  the  valae  of  mHitia  truining, 
"by  asserting  that  "  many  valuable  officers  and  soldiers  have  at 
i£fferent  times  made  their  way  through  volunteer  companies  and 
battalions  to  stations  of  great  utility  and  distinction  in  the  pub- 
lic service." 

If  the  question  was  simply  how  to  organize  an  effective  national 
]iiiliti%  it  could  be  very  quickly  and  satisfactorily  answered  by 
of  military  education  and  exy)erience.  But  there  are 
itations  imposed  by  our  form  of  government  that 
make  the  question  a  more  difficult  one.  Under  these  limitations 
the  question  becomes,  how  can  the  National  Government,  under 
the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  provide  that  the 
militia  of  a  large  number  of  separate  States  shall  be  so  equally 
efficient  and  uniformly  organized  as  to  be  available  for  nationiil 
defense  when  required  T 

If  the  solution  of  the  problem  be  left  entirely  to  the  different 
States,  it  is  evident  that  no  State  will  make  any  greater  expend- 
iture for  the  organization  and  instruction  of  its  militia  than  its 
own  necessities  require.  This  we  find  to  be  the  actual  fact  and 
the  c^use  of  the  present  disparity  between  the  States,  It  is  also 
evident  that  no  construction  of  the  Constitution  will  justify 
compelling  the  States  to  incur  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  organize  and  instruct  their  militia  for  use  in  the 
common  defense. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  powers  conceded  to 
the  National  Government  over  the  militia  are  very  much  greater 
than  it  has  ever  exercised  or  claimed-  The  committee  of  the 
Federal  Convention  that  reported  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  Congress  power  "  to  make  laws  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,"  on  being  questioned  as  to  what 
they  meant  by  those  expressions,  replied  that  **  arming  meant  not 
only  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  arms,  but  included  the  author* 
ity  to  regulate  the  modes  of  furnishing,  either  by  the  militia 
themselves,  the  State  governments,  or  the  national  treasury  |  that 
laws  for  disciplining  must  involve  penalties  and  everything 
necessary  for  enforcing  penalties.^  But  whatever  may  be  the 
technical  or  the  proper  construction  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  any  change  in  the  relative  powers  of 
the  States  and  National  Government  over  the  militia  to  which 
we  have  become  accustomed  by  long  habit  and  practice.  In  the 
solution  of  the  militia  question  which  I  shall  suggest,  no  change 
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is  required,  and  we  may  most  happily  eliminate  any  question  of 
constitutional  power. 

In  my  opinion,  time  and  circumstance  have  solved  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  militia  system  for  which  statesmanship  has 
hitherto  failed  to  find  the  remedy. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  principal  fault  of  the  militia  law  was 
early  found  to  lie  in  the  impracticability  of  holding  the  whole 
population  to  militia  duty.  Its  absurdity  is  sufficiently  apparent 
if  we  consider  that  if  it  were  enforced  we  should  have  to-day  an 
armed  militia  of  seven  million  men.  For  fifty  years  the  discus- 
sion was  continued  how  to  divide  and  classify  the  militia  to 
secure  only  the  necessary  militia  force.  During  this  time,  the 
country  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and  prosperity,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  that  it  progressed,  the  militia  law  was  dis- 
regarded. A  new  militia  began  to  be  formed  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  and  volunteer  companies  were  organized  by 
those  whose  tastes  inclined  them  to  the  ^^  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war.''  Some  of  the  States  fostered  and  encouraged  these 
volunteer  organizations  until  they  increased  sufficiently  in 
numbers  to  furnish  aU  the  militia  force  required.  Annni^l  train- 
ing days  and  the  ^^  corn-stalk  militia''  gradually  disappeared,  and 
are  now  almost  as  completely  forgotten  as  the  law  under  which 
they  flourished. 

There  exist  to-day  in  the  various  States  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  organized  volunteer  militia.  In  some 
of  the  States  they  are  paid  for  a  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to 
drill  and  instruction,  are  furnished  with  uniforms,  and  thoroughly 
organized  and  equipped  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice; 
in  other  States  they  are  forced  to  support  themselves  at  their 
individual  expense,  and  are  whoUy  unprepared  and  unfit  to  render 
service.  Enough,  however,  has  been  shown  by  these  volunteer 
organizations  to  prove  their  value  if  properly  supported,  and  to 
indicate  that  in  a  total  population  of  fifty  million  tiiere  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  interested  in  military  affairs  to  voluntarily  furnish 
as  large  a  militia  force  as  the  country,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  maintain. 

These  are  the  facts  which  have  led  me  to  the  opinions  I  offer 
in  solution  of  the  militia  question.  While  legislators  have  been 
endeavoring  to  find  a  mode  of  classifying  the  militia,  the  latter 
have  classified  themselves.  We  have  to-day  two  dasses  of 
militia — the  active  militia,  composed  of  volunteer  organizatioiu 
and  the  inactive  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people^  ip 
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jinve  abaolutely  forgotten  or  are  ignonint  of  the  fact  tbat  the  law 
imposee  any  inilitia  duty  on  them.     It  simply  remains  for  Con- 
gresti  to  reoognize  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  by  law,  to 
accept  the  vohuiteer  militia  as  all  the  militia  needed  in  time  otj 
peace,  and  to  make  the  necessary  proviedous  for  their  encourageJ 
ment  and  support.  I 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Government  shoiddn 
enconrage  the  formation  of  volunteer  militia  organizations,  U> 
what  exttmt  it  should  provide  for  their  snpport  and  dictate  tlie 
manner  and  nature  of  their  instruction,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  t^o  do  many  things  tbat  in  tiie  abstract  would  l>e 
conc^ided  to  be  wise  and  salutary  measures.    Any  interference 
with  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  militia  force  that  now 
exists  would  be  resented,  and  perhaps  wi  udd  result  in  disintegratiJ 
ing  it,  and  I  therefore  favor  providing  further  for  its  support  andn 
instruction,  rather  than  attempting  the  creation  of  a  new  force. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  self-improvement  of  the  volunteos^ 
militia  has  been  the  small  amount  of  the  annual  appropriatioiil 
and  iha  limitation  on  the  pur^K>ses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
The  annual  appropriation  was  fixed  by  law  in  1808  at  two  hun- 
dred tiiousand  d<)llars,  which  is  now  an  absurdly  small  sum  when 
divided  among  thirty-eight  States.     The  law  has  always  been 
construed  to  limit  the  use  of  the  appropriation  to  furnishing  the 
States  with  arms^  equipments,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  conse- 
quently, in  those  States  whose  local  neceBatties  have  not  com- 
pelled them  to  supply  the  other  stores  which  are  needed,  the 
volunteer  organizations  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  uniformM 
and  overcoats,  and  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  ofl 
camp  instruction,  for  the  want  of  tents,  blanket^  and  camra 
equipage.  | 

My  opinion^  therefore,  is,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious ' 
amendment  necessary  iu  the  details  of  the  law  is  to  increase  the 
annual  appropriation  to  at  least  one  million  dollars,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  States  may  draw  theii*  respective  quotas  of  that 
sum  in  arms^  equipments,  uniforms,  camp  equipage,  or  in  money 
to  pay  their  militia  for  annual  duty  in  (.*amps  of  instruction,  m 
they  may  choose. 

The  law  should  further  prescribe  the  amount  of  drill  and 
instruction  to  be  required  of  the  volunteer  militia,  and  provide 
for  annual  inspections,  by  officers  of  the  army,  to  determine  their 
efficiency.  The  right  of  any  State  to  participate  in  the  annual 
appropriation  should  be  made  dependent  on  its  passing  laws  U} 
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organize  and  train  its  militia  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Gon- 
gresSy  and  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  that  such  laws  are  com- 
plied with.  Such  an  arrangement  would  obviate  all  questions  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
militia  in  time  of  peace.  This,  however,  is  not  a  merely  specious 
device  for  evading  constitutional  questions;  for,  the  results,  I 
believe,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  could  be  obtained  by  tJie 
most  stringent  laws. 

Space  is  wanting  here  for  the  consideration  of  details,  but  such 
as  are  adapted  to  this  plan  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions: 

First  Divide  the  militia  by  law  into  two  classes — the  active, 
and  the  inactive.  The  active  militia  to  consist  of  existing  volun- 
teer organizations  and  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  formed,  up 
to  a  prescribed  number,  in  each  State. 

Second.  Increase  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  militia  to 
one  million  dollars,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  the  actual  number  of  volunteer  militia  organized  in  each,  and 
allow  the  States  to  draw  their  allotted  portion  in  arms,  uniforms, 
camp  equipage,  or  money  to  pay  militia  for  camp  duty,  as  they 
may  choose. 

Third.  Prescribe  a  simple  and  durable  uniform,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  worn  by  the  militia  when- 
ever performing  any  duty  specified  by  law;  allowing  them  to 
provide  at  their  own  expense  any  special  uniforms  they  may 
desire  for  their  own  uses. 

Fourth.  Prescribe  the  organization  and  regulations  for  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  make  participation  in 
the  annual  appropriation  dependent  on  compliance  with  such 
requirements. 

I  believe  that  Congress  could  be  induced  to  amend  the  law  to 
the  extent  I  have  indicated.  The  National  Guard  Association 
have  signified  that  such  amendments  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
volunteer  militia,  and  doubtless  they  would  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  this  as  the  best  possi- 
ble plan  on  which  to  organize  a  national  militia,  but  I  consider  it 
as  the  only  feasible  plan,  and  as  such,  prefer  advocating  it  rather 
than  to  urge  an  elaborate  plan  that  would  arouse  opposition,  cre> 
ate  jealousies,  and  inevitably  be  defeated. 

AiiBEBT  Obdwat, 


On  my  return  to  the  scene  of  my  labors,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  in  Europe,  I  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  OcU>l>er  13, 
1881,  and  at  once  visited  the  capital,  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  release  of  the  antiquities  I  had  stored  in  the  National 
Museum.  During  my  stay  in  the  city  of  Mexico  I  made  excur- 
sions to  Tul%  Teotihuaean,  and  two  or  three  other  places.  On  the 
first  of  these  excursions  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Bliss,  an  American  engineer,  and  by  Mr.  Mendoza,  director 
of  the  National  Museum.  The  railroad  line  passes  through  the  cut 
made  in  former  times  by  the  Spaniards  to  carry  off  the  waters  of 
the  valley.  This  vast  work — the  cut  is  in  some  places  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep  by  four  hundred  feet  wide — employed  during  many 
years  seventy  thousand  Indians,  while  seven  thousand  women 
ftoriiUeras}  prepared  food  for  the  laborers.  At  Tula,  I  found  the 
Tolt4?c  house  nearly  destroyed  by  visitors  and  Indians,  As  for 
the  palace^  it  is  still  intact.  That  vast  habitation  fills  all  who 
behold  it  with  wonden  Mr.  BUss,  who  had  read  my  description 
of  it  in  The  Re\iew,  confessed  that  the  reality  far  surpassed  his 
anticipations.  On  my  return  from  the  South  I  will  revisit  this 
pla<!e,  to  disinter  the  city  itself  and  the  great  temple,  La  Bana| 
mentioned  by  Ve>^ia. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  course  of  my  excavations  of  an 
an<'i<'ut  habitation  at  Teotihuacan,  I  found  a  very  thin  coat  of 
pilaster,  of  the  same  general  character  as  other  layers  found  in  the 

ae  locality,  as  well  as  at  Tula,  but  with  this  difference,  th«t 
the  others  were  painted  red,  this  is  covered  with  human 
figures  in  bright  colors,  the  whole  forming  an  immense  moeaio 
surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  rich  border. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  whUe  waiting  for  the  Government's 
aetion,  I  occupied  myself  with  collecting  books  and  visiting  the 
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libraries  and  musenms.  I  have'fonnd  many  things  of  great 
interest^  but  nothing  that  struck  me  so  much  as  a  collection  of 
objects  in  copper,  and  especially  a  serpent  of  the  most  perfect 
finish.  Japan  has  nothing  that  excels  this,  nor  could  it  be  sur- 
passed in  Europe.  Thus,  then,  ancient  Mexico  had  made  a 
degree  of  progress  in  art  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  of 
which  this  curious  specimen  gives  but  a  faint  idea. 

The  first  of  December  found  me  in  the  city  of  Merida,  Yuca- 
tan. On  arriving,  our  first  care  was,  of  course,  to  find  a  lodging 
place.  This  was  no  easy  thing;  for  though  the  dty  has  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand  souls,  there  is  no  hotel,  and  on  inquiry 
we  learned  that  there  were  no  houses  to  let.  What  were  we  to 
do  Y  I  hired  a  hack,  and  after  a  long  search  I  fell  in  with  an 
acquaintance  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  friend  was  able  to 
accommodate  my  party  of  three  with  one  little,  imfumished 
room.  By  the  American  consul  here,  Mr.  H.  Aym6,  I  was 
received  as  an  old  friend. 

The  city  of  Merida,  founded  in  1542  by  Francisco  de  Montero, 
on  the  site  of  Tihoo,  possesses  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of 
public  monuments  except  the  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  grand  plaza.  The  facade,  which  measures  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  feet,  consists  of  a  plain  wall,  surmounted  by 
a  gallery,  and  flanked  by  two  belfries  of  no  great  elevation.  The 
edifice  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  and  the 
interior  is  imposing ;  it  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  with  arched 
ceilings,  supported  on  twelve  enormous  pillars  m  the  middle  and 
twenty  others  buUt  into  the  walls.  A  number  of  little  chapels 
open  into  the  aisles  on  both  sides.  The  whole  gives  evidence  of 
solidity — a  quality  that  characterized  all  the  works  of  the 
conquerors. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  palace  of 
the  Ayutamiento,  consisting  of  two  galleries  superposed — a  sim- 
ple veranda  of  two  stories.  The  plaza  itself  looks  bare  and 
bleak.  The  streets  of  Merida  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  the 
city  is  a  great  checker-board.  The  houses  are  of  one  story,  those 
of  two  stories  being  the  exception ;  and  though  exteriorly  they 
look  poor  and  mean,  interiorly  they  are  admirably  planned  for 
comfort  in  a  warm  climate.  The  rooms  are  large,  with  very  high 
ceilings,  and  they  all  open  on  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  gallery,  which  in  some  cases  exhibits  great  elegance 
of  style.  This  court  is  planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  banana 
trees,  and  palms. 
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The  fortress^  which  in  former  times  sttwid  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  now  giv<?n  over  to  destruction.  Here  were  ou<ms  ancient 
pidaceS;  the  vestiges  of  which  will  yet  be  <iisinterred. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Gefe  Politico,  I  was  enabled  to 
take  photographs  of  several  Indians  of  nnmixed  raee,  from  the 
village  of  CanceL  I  also  made  head-me^-snrements  of  these 
Indians,  I  fonnd  them  aU  to  be  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
brachyeephalie  and  orthognathic.  Their  skulls  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  all  cast  in  one  mold.  Later  I  measured  the  heads  of 
eight  Indians  from  Papacal,  and  in  the-se,  as  in  the  others,  the  maxi^ 
ronm  antero-posterior  diameters  were  the  same  as  the  transverse 
diameters.  All,  too,  had  the  same  shapely  nose,  the  same  weU-cut 
mouth,  small  ears,  and  broad  teeth  —  evidences  of  very  uncommon 
purity  of  race.  The  body  is  weU  nourished,  though  the  people 
live  poorly  and  labor  hard*  Their  limbs  are  slender  —  no  biceps 
muscle,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  but  little  developed.  They  have 
no  strength  for  lifting  or  carrying  with  the  out«tretcJied  arm, 
but  extraordinary"  strength  for  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs^ 
partly  supported  by  a  band  across  the  forehead.  Furthermore, 
they  can  travel  an  enormous  distance  on  foot.  In  case  of  need^ 
they  are  unequaled  for  sobriety.  They  are  men  of  low  stature, 
this  Maya  race,  but  they  are  a  sturdy  breed,  as  their  history 
fe^hows,  and  they  must  have  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  the 
Toltec  civilization  of  Yucatan — or,  as  it  deserves  to  be  o^ed,  the 
Maya-Toltec  civilization. 

In  one  respect,  especially,  these  American  civilizations  are 
very  remarkable — the  brief  period  of  their  existence.  The 
Tc)1t*>c  empire  of  Tula  lasted  from  the  year  650  to  1050 — four 
hiui*ired  years;  the  Chichimec  empire  from  1100  to  1521 — four 
hundred  and  twenty  years;  the  Aztec  empire  from  1323  to  1521 — 
two  centuries ;  and  the  empire  of  Guatemala,  Tabasco,  and  Yuca- 
tan from  1100  at  the  earliest  to  1522 — four  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  not  so  long  if  we  admit  the  disloe^ition  of  the  king- 
doms of  Yucatian,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Cont{uest,  were  in  full 
process  of  decadenc^e  and  represented  only  a  powerless  feudality, 
I  well  know  that  the  legends  date  from  a  much  earlier  period 
the  foundation  of  the  empires  last  named,  but  I  do  not  accept 
their  chronology,  and  I  will  later  give  my  reasoos,  I  know  that 
jarros  tra<*e8  the  Utatlan  d\Tiasty,  though  he  calls  it  Toltec, 
ck  to  a  time  many  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  his 
simplicity  he  gives  us  a  list  of  fifteen  kings  for  that  kmg  period^ 
wliieh  would  make  the  mean  length  of  a  reign  one  hundred  and 
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two  years!  Bnt  the  mean  length  of  reigns  in  Europe,  as  in 
America  also,  is  twenty-two  years^  and  according  to  that  estimate 
the  duration  of  the  Guatemalan  dynasty  of  Utatian  would  be 
three  himdred  and  thirty  yearsj  and  as  it  was  destroyed  by  Al- 
varado  in  1522-3,  it  would  have  had  its  rise  about  the  year  1192 
— a  date  which  corresponds  exactiy  with  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Toltecs  in  Guatemala. 

I  find  in  these  facts  a  striking  evidence  of  the  common  ori- 
gin of  all  these  civilizations.  All  the  different  tribes  were  of 
one  lineage.  They  all  stood  in  the  same  grade  of  civilization, 
except  the  Toltecs,  who  were  more  advanced  than  the  rest.  The 
several  tribes  came  following  one  another  closely,  like  the  Qer-  - 
manic  hordes  in  their  invasions  of  the  Roman  world,  so  that  the 
later-comers  would  press  on  their  predecessors,  compelling  them 
to  push  on  farther  and  to  transplant  their  civilization. 

On  December  21st  we  set  out  for  Ak6,  expecting  there  to  find 
monuments  altogether  different  from  those  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  Yucatan  peninsula.  Stephens  has  not  much  to  say  of 
Ak6.  The  principal  ruin,  he  says,  is  colossal;  the  whole  he 
describes  as  cydopean;  in  his  eyes  the  ruins  of  Ak&  aippear  to 
be  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  ruins.  He  adds,  quoting 
CogoUudo,  that  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  reached  a  city 
named  Ak6,  and  there  had  a  fight  with  a  multitude  of  Indians. 
Thus,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Ak6  was  an  inhabited 
town. 

The  ruins  are  situate  on  the  Ihodeivda  of  Don  Alvaro  Peon. 
Mr.  Peon,  when  we  called  on  him  to  obtain  permission  to  visit 
Ak6,  received  us  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  gave  us  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  major-domo,  who  was  directed  to  place  at 
our  disposal  the  services  of  all  the  people  on  the  hacienda.  Ak6 
is  situate  some  thirty  mUes  to  the  east  of  Merida,  on  the  road 
to  Izamal.  Travel  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  frequent  rains, 
though  the  dry  season  was  overdue. 

On  our  arriving  at  the  had^nda^  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  major-domo,  taken  by  surprise,  had  nothing  to  offer  us 
but  a  cup  of  chocolate,  but  promised  us  better  fare  on  the  mor- 
row. Fortunately,  we  had  some  provisions  with  us,  and,  supper 
over,  we  retired  to  rest  behind  mosquito-nettings.  At  dawn  the 
next  morning  we  were  up,  and  found  the  major-domo  and  his 
laborers  awaiting  our  commands  on  the  veranda. 

Ak6  was  undoubtedly  once  the  center  of  a  great  population.   ^ 
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Hei^  we  find  fifteen  ar  twenty  mounds  of  varying  dimensions, 
and  in  groups  around  the  principal  min,  of  which  I  Bhall  speak 
presently. 

We  directed  our  steps  toward  the  first  group  to  the  north 
from  the  house  of  the  major-domo.  Here  in  front  stands  an 
isolated  pji^amid^  in  nearly  perfect  condition,  made  of  great 
bloeks  of  stone  without  mortar.  It  m  about  forty  feet  high,  and 
terminates  in  a  little  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  has  moldered 
away,  though  the  walls  arc  yet  standing.  This  pyramid,  like  all 
the  others  here,  consists  of  three  successive  esplanades.  There  is 
a  striking  resemblance  }»etwpon  these  and  the  pyramids  on  the 
north  side  of  Teotihuaoan  and  the  pyramids  at  Palenqne. 

To  the  south  of  this  are  two  pyramids  of  oblong  form,  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  standing  parallel  to  each  other, 
while  two  other  smaller  pyramids  are  so  placed  as  to  inclose, 
with  the  larger  two,  a  sort  of  ooort.  The  whole  reminds  us  of 
the  edifif^ps  at  Tula  and  Teotihuacan  known  as  **  citadels.'^  The 
top  platform  of  these  pyramids  was  very  narrow,  and  afforded 
no  room  for  buildings  of  any  considerable  size.  A  few  scattered 
stones  were  all  the  debris  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  summit  had  ever  been  crowned  with  buildbigs. 

But  the  principal  pyramid,  with  the  singular  monument  which 
crowns  it,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Its  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, the  great  size  of  the  stair-way,  the  strange  style  of  the 
architecture,  contradicting  as  it  does  all  the  other  Yucateca 
monuments — all  seem  to  transport  you  into  another  world.  I 
was,  for  a  time,  much  annoyed  by  all  this,  for  it  appeared  to  strip 
nay  theoiy  of  all  its  value.  I  asked  myself.  Is  this  a  different 
civilization,  or  do  these  monuments  belong  to  an  earlier  epoch? 
If  you  start  from  a  true  principle,  everytliing  fits  into  its  own 
place,  and  harmonizes  with  everything  else ;  you  have  only  to 
keep  your  eyes  open,  and  you  can  read  the  history  as  in  a  book. 
But  here  I  was  puzzled. 

This  singular  monument  consists,  or,  rather,  did  consist,  of 
tliirty-six  columns, — for  only  twenty-nine  of  them  remain  stand- 
ing,— on  the  plateau  of  a  great  p3rramid,  about  tliirty-three  feet 
high*  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
giant  stair- way,  formed  of  rude  slabs  of  stone  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  length,  and  differing  in  thickness  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches.  The  columns  had  a  mean  height  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
feet,  to  judge  from  those  which  are  highest  and  in  best  state  of 
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preservation.  Each  one  consists  of  ten  blocks,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  bnt  varying  in  thickness  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches.  I  was  told  that  it  was  all  built  without  mortar, 
and  that  neither  mortar  nor  cement  was  to  be  seen  at  Ak6. 

Now,  I  observed  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  bnUders  dressed 
the  outer  face  of  the  stones  constituting  the  columns;  but  the 
inner  surfaces  were  left  rough,  so  that  there  were  gaps  of  from 
two  to  four  inches.  These  gaps  they  filled  with  stone  chips,  and 
they  must  have  overlaid  the  whole  with  cement  or  with  mortar. 
Mr.  Aym6,  who  was  with  me,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  as 
the  mortar  had  all  disappeared  I  could  not  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  inference  at  the  time. 

The  columns  inclose  a  rectangular  space,  and  the  esplanade 
on  which  they  stand  is  214.57  feet  in  length  by  48.23  feet  wide. 
The  pyramid  faces  the  west ;  the  stair-way  is  on  the  south  side. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  curious  structure  f  Was  it  a 
covered  gallery  ?  We  find  no  debris  on  the  surface  of  the  pyra- 
mid. It  is  the  only  monument  of  its  kind  in  all  Yucatan,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  discover  its  secret.  H  we  are  ignorant 
what  it  means,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  conjectures,  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  commentators  make  monuments  (as  they  make 
authors)  say  many  things  they  do  not  mean,  and  they  are  ever 
looking  for  enigmas,  instead  of  accepting  what  is  plain  and 
easy. 

^any  extraordinary  theories  have  been  offered  with  regard 
to  the  monument  we  are  considering.  One  author  holds  it  to  be 
commemorative  of  periods  or  of  reigns.  Each  of  the  blocks 
composing  a  column  would  represent  a  period  or  a  reign ;  and 
as  there  are  thirty-six  columns,  each  made  up  of  ten  blocks,  we 
have  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  blocks.  And  since  the  mean 
length  of  a  reign  is  twenty-two  years,  the  time  of  laying  the  first 
block  would  be  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  at  least.  Such  theories  are  absurd,  and  it  is  mudli  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  this  singular  monument  to  represent  a 
covered  gallerj'^  designed  for  games,  for  meetings,  for  public  or 
religious  ceremonies  of  whatever  kind. 

Another  singular  ruin  at  Ak6  is  the  Akabna, — the  "closed 
house,''  *' house  of  darkness.''  It  is  a  vast  structure,  with  re- 
mains of  dark  chambers  in  which  we  find,  again,  the  hoveddj  or 
bastard  ogival  arch,  here  constructed  of  great  rough  stones,  like 
the  pyramids  and  all  the  other  structures  at  Ak6.    Henoe,  fhcj  J 
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liATe  been  called  Cyclopean^  but  improperly^  for  a  Cyelapeaa' 
eonstructiaiL  is  built  of  great  stones  so  neatly  fitted  to  one 
another  that,  in  spite  of  their  irreg^ular  shapes,  you  cannot  insert  j 
between  them  the  thinnest  leaf  of  paper.    The  stones  employedl 
in  constmeting  the  edificea  at  Ak6,  on  the  other  hand,  arel 
regular  in   sliape,  and  are  separated   by  considerable   spaee^" 
Calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Aymd  to  the  rough,  LU-joined  stones 
in  the  boveda, — ''  It  is  your  opinion,'*  I  said,  **that  no  cement  or 
mortar  was  used  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices,  and  that 
no  sculptured  stone  or  other  decoration  is  to  be  found  here.    I 
hold  otherwise  on  principle,  though  the  facts  are  as  yet  with 
you.    The  builders  of  these  monuments  surdy  did  not  expend  so 
mueh  labor  on  them  and  then  leave  them  incomplete  j    either! 
these  stones  were  once  perfectly  joined,  and  have  since  been 
oorroded  by  time, — on  which  supposition  they  would  possess  an^ 
niumaginable  antiquity:  this  is  inadmissible,  for,  as  you  see, 
the  stones  are  perfect  with  their  angles  and  their  rounded  out- 
lines, just  as  l^ey  were  when  taken  from  the  quarrj*;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  walls  and  these  bovediis  were  originally 
coated  with  cement,  and  painted  in  the  usual  way,'' 

"  What  proofs  have  you  of  this  T"  asked  my  friend*  I 

I  had  no  reply  to  make  then,  but  a  moment  after,  as  werl 
passed  another  mound,  on  which  stands  the  ruin  called  Xnuc^  Ii 
proposed  that  we  should  examine  it. 

When  we  had  reached  the  top,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  i 
▼ery  fine  bass-relief  in  cement,  representing  rhombs  and  fiat*  I 
tened  spheres,  after  the  manner  of  the   Palenque  decorationa,! 
This  bass-relief  formed  the  right  side  of  a  large  frame  surround-" 
ing  some  human  figures,  of  which  a  few  traces  still  remained* 
Then,  beneath  the  immense  exterior  cornice,  we  foimd  abontJ 
ten  square  feet  of  a  coat  of  cement,  which  covered  the  8tonea^4 
clo6e<l  the  joints,  and  gave  a  continuous  surface;    we  even 
found  patches  of  the  paint  that  had  been  laid  on  this  layer  of 
ct^ment 

Ak6,  supposed  to  belong  to  another  civilization,  another  race,  J 
and  to  date  from  a  high  antiquity,  was  by  this  discovery  proved  * 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  oemeut-decorated  ruins — the  class  which 
embraces  the  more  ancient  edifices  of  Tabasco,  and  certain 
structures  at  Labna,  and  at  other  places  discovered  by  Stephens. 
This  period  I  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  "  cement  and 
dressed-stone  epoch,''  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  recent 
VOL.  cxxxrv^— NO.  305,  27 
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epoch  when  the  architects  employed  only  dressed  stone,  as  at 
UxmaL 

The  finding  of  the  bass-relief^  of  which  I  have  an  excellent 
sketch,  was  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  me,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  of  discovering  other  objects  of  the  like  kind  elsewhere 
among  the  ruins.  But  in  vain  did  I  visit  the  Succuna  and  divers 
other  nameless  pyramids,  for  I  found  nothing,  save  one  finely 
sculptured  stone  in  a  building  near  the  palace. 

We  also  found  at  Ak6  superposed  layers  of  cement  like  those 
found  at  Tola,  Teotihuacan,  and  in  other  places. 

Prom  the  evidence  supplied  by  its  architectural  style,  we 
infer  that  Ak6  antedates  Uxmal  by  a  century  or  more,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  products  in  Yucatan  of  the  Toltec,  or, 
as  I  would  rather  call  it,  the  Maya-Toltec  civilization. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  was  again  in  Merida.  There 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz, 
who  was  induced  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Ghichen-Itza. 
En  route  to  Chichen  we  passed  the  first  night  at  Izamal,  and 
examined  the  remarkable  bass-relief  discovered  some  years  ago 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Third  Pyramid  at  that  place.  The  princi- 
pal subject  of  this  bass-relief  represents  a  crouching  tiger  with  a 
human  head,  the  whole  perfectly  modeled.  To  the  left  of  this 
figure  are  seen  some  curious  hieroglyphs.  Professor  Agassix 
admired  greatly  this  work  of  art.  Near  Izamal  is  the  terminus 
of  the  great  ancient  highway  discovered  by  me  in  1859,  extend- 
ing from  Izamal  to  CozumeL  At  Tunkas,  a  village  that  was 
laid  waste  in  1848,  during  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  we  found  a 
military  i)ost.  The  commandant  had  received  orders  to  place 
himself  and  his  men  at  our  disposal,  so  we  had  an  armed  escort 
to  Citaz,  which  place  also  has  a  garrison.  At  last  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Palace  (or  rather  Temple)  of  Chichen-Itza,  i)erched  on 
an  elevation  of  some  eighty  feet,  and  our  whole  company  gave -a 
shout  of  joy.  There  we  decided  to  take  up  our  quarters,  beyond 
the  range  of  mosquitoes,  and  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
Indians  as  well  by  the  situation  as  by  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
soldiers. 

I  had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
savages;  and  though  our  little  army  was  not  called  on  to  render 
any  military  service,  the  men  were  by  no  means  superfluous. 
All  the  water  required  for  my  papter-macM  castings — and  that 
was  a  great  deal — had  to  be  fetched  from  a  oonsiderable  die-  *^ 
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and  the  only  vessels  we  had  were  glass  bottles,  for  my 
ad  neglected  to  bring  cantaros. 

At  day-break,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  set  men  to 
work  desiring  out  the  buildings  preparatory  to  making  casts  of 
the  bass-reliefs.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair-way  of  the  north  fa<;'ade 
we  find  those  great  serpent-heads  mentioned  by  Stephens ;  they 
closely  resemble  the  two  serpent-heads  recently  discovered  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  at  Mexico.  The  two  columns  that  con- 
Btitnt4?d  the  principal  entrance  are  copies  of  the  shafts  that  lie 
in  the  pJfua  at  Tula,  In  the  bnUdlng  known  as  the  *' Gymnasium'* 
or  the  "  Tennis-court,^  we  see  the  same  serpent-heads  we  saw  at 
Teotihnacan,  We  find,  therefore,  identity  of  religion,  architect- 
ure, ornamentation — the  same  modes  of  celebrating  the  virtues 
and  the  glory  of  the  founders  of  tbe  several  states. 

This  ca^tiUo  (epistle),  or  temple,  as  I  prefer  to  consider  it| 
stands  upon  the  loftiest  pyramid  in  Chichen.  There  are  stair-wajB 
on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  p^Tamid,  and  the  principal  entrance 
was  on  the  north*  The  edifice  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  square.  It  consists  interiorly  of  a  wide  cor- 
ridor surrounding  on  three  sides — east,  south,  and  west — a  fine 
apartment,  fronted  by  a  portico  of  two  columns,  opening  to  the 
northp  The  pillars  of  the  atrium  and  those  of  the  inner  door 
are  covered  with  sculptures  in  bass-relief  representing  warriors 
or  priests — the  latter,  more  probably,  for  no  arms  are  seen.  The 
roof  of  the  apartment  is  supported  on  two  stpiare  pillars,  scul[»t- 
ured  on  all  four  sides,  I  have  made  exists  of  these  pillars,  as 
also  of  the  columns  of  the  door-way  and  portico. 

Prom  the  temple  we  passed  to  the  Gymnasium.  Here  we 
made  some  magnificent  casts  of  columns  and  of  the  carved 
wooden  lintels.  Of  the  two  chambers  of  this  edifice,  one  is  utterly 
ruined,  but  a  section  of  each  of  the  two  pillars  that  upheld  the 
portico  is  still  standing.  On  their  base«,  consisting  of  colossal 
bloeka,  are  sculptured  enormous  serpent-heads.  The  second  or 
inner  chamber,  described  by  Stephens,  is  entire,  but  the  paintings 
that  covered  the  walls  have  disappeared,  through  the  vandalism 
of  visitors.  The  only  ornamentation  that  remains  is  the  sculpture 
of  the  door-pillars  and  the  carvings  on  the  lintels. 

Underneath  the  GFymnasium  is  the  famous  chamber  of  which 
I  published  photographs  years  ago.  I  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
finding  it  this  time,  but  when  I  did  make  my  way  into  it,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  that  its  condition  was  substantially  unchanged. 
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Here  I  made  some  three  hundred  square  feet  of  papier-macM 
casts.  The  walls  of  this  remarkable  chamber  are,  nearly  all 
over,  covered  with  sculptures  representing  warriors  and  sym- 
bolic figures.  Prom  floor  to  roof  there  were  five  rows  of  bass- 
reliefs,  one  above  another.  Above  each  human  figure  is  a  hiero- 
glyph, as  on  the  Tizpc  Stone  in  the  museum  at  Mexico. 

The  largest  and  most  complex  edifice  in  Chichen  is  the 
"  House  of  the  Nuns,"  so  called.  It  was  probably  here  that  the 
Spaniards  intrenched  themselves  in  their  desperate  battle  with 
the  Mayas.  To  conceal  their  flight,  they  tied  a  bell  to  a  dog,  so 
that  the  sound  might  lead  the  Indians  to  think  they  were  on  the 
lookout,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the  night,  made  their  escape 
from  certain  death.  This  palace  comprises  a  vast  number  of 
chambers,  supporting  a  great  terrace,  from  which  rise,  in  two 
stories,  a  number  of  smaller  edifices,  ace-ess  to  which  is  had 
by  means  of  very  steep  stair-ways.  Further,  it  is  flanked  by 
extensions.  On  the  uppermost  story  we  And  above  the  door- 
ways stone  lintels,  covered  on  their  face  and  on  their  under  side 
witii  inscriptions.  I  have  made  casts  of  those  of  them  which 
were  best  preserved.  In  examining  this  great  edifice,  we  found 
indubitable  evidences  to  prove  that  portions  of  the  building  were 
constructed  of  materials  taken  from  other  buildings.  The  facade 
belongs  to  the  original  structure;  but  in  the  walls  of  the  second 
story  are  seen  sculptured  stones  laid  promiscuously — all,  how- 
ever, exhibiting  the  same  style  of  ornamentation  seen  in  the  older 
portion. 

The  palace  called  Akab-Sib,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Nuns'  House,  is  a  curious  structure.  It  is  very  large,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  chambers  surrounding  a  terrace.  There  is  no 
stair-way  or  other  mode  of  access  to  this  terrace,  the  use  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Some  four  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  the  casHUo  we  dis- 
covered another  singular  monument.  Amid  a  heap  of  ruins  we 
there  found  two  of  those  never-failiag  serpent-heads,  and  a  large 
fragment  of  an  enormous  statue,  the  counterpart  of  Le  Plon- 
geon's  Chac  MooL  This  is  the  fourth  statue  of  this  kind,  includ- 
ing that  of  Mexico  and  that  of  Tlascala. 

Eastward  from  the  castillo  is  seen  the  curious  monument 
described  by  Stephens,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  singular 
structure  we  saw  at  Ak6.  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
columns,  a  little  more  than  seven  feet  high,  with  square  capitala. 
Most  of  the  columns  are  fallen.  « 
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I  have  now  made  casts  of  nearly  every  monument  of  interest 
in  Cliiehen.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  farther  this 
line  of  research,  which  can  only  repeat  the  reBtUta  we  have 
ab-emly  obtained*  Accordingly,  in  the  other  eitieg  to  be  explored, 
we  H^ill  note  only  those  objects  which  may  be  pet^oliar  to  them. 

On  my  retmn  to  Merida  I  attended  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  Professor  iVgassiz  and  myself.  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  kindness  shown  me  at  Merida  by  official  per* 
sonai^es  and  by  private  citizens. 

We  set  out  for  Kabah  on  the  23d  of  January,  but  en  route 
staid  a  few  days  at  Ticul,  to  explore  a  few  small  pyramids,  in  one 
of  which  two  years  ago  were  found  three  graveis,  with  human 
remains  and  some  articles  of  pottery,  I  had  excavations  made 
in  this  mound  and  in  two  others,  but  without  result.  In  the 
meantime  I  sent  a  party  to  Uxmal,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Aym^,  to  make  casts  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Governor's  Palace. 

It  was  Febru^"  2d  when  we  reached  Kabah,  and  hardly  had 
we  trod  the  ground  about  the  ruins  when  I  made  a  discovery  of 
very  exceptional  importance.  I  write  these  notes  in  a  state  of 
veritable  intoxication :  my  joy  knows  no  bounds,  for  this  discov- 
ery is  the  most  significant  one  ever  made  in  American  archaB- 
ology.  The  question  of  the  American  civilization  is  settled,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  theory  of  the  modem 
origin  of  those  civilizations  is  estaVjlished  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  middle  apartment  of  the  building  called  by  Stephens 

No.  2,  on  the  front  wall,  is  seen  a  design  which,  by  itself 

lone,  tells  the  whole  story.     It  represents  a  horse  iciih  its  rider. 

Horse  and  rider  are  designed  after  the  Indian  manner  by  an 
inexperienced  hand,  guided  by  an  overexcited  imagination.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  both  ftgures.  The  horse  has  his 
trappings;  we  see  the  stirrups;  the  man  wears  his  cuirass. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  the  design  is  missing,  and,  further, 
a  coat  of  lime  was  laid  over  it  all,  which  I  had  to  remove  in 
part,  in  order  to  make  a  tracing  of  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  lesson  of  this  horse  and  rider  T  Plainly  they 
tell  us  that  some  subject  of  the  cacique  of  Kabah,  hapi>ening  to 
be  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  had  been  witness  of  a  battle 
between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  or,  at  least,  had  seen 
the  new-comers,  and,  struck  with  astonishment  by  so  extraor- 
dinary a  spectacle,  had  returned  to  Kabab  to  recount  his  advent- 
ure to  hi3  chief,  and  to  sketch,  after  the  native  fashion,  the 
appearance  of  the  conquerors.    The  proof  is  absolute  that  tha 
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cacique  was  dwelling  in  his  palace,  holding  there  his  oonrt^  an< 
that  the  city  of  Eabah  was  in  full  prosperity. 

Further,  the  coat  of  lime-plaster  laid  upon  the  design  give 
increased  importance  to  this  valuable  memorial;  it  proves  tha 
the  cacique  of  Eabah  continued  to  occupy  his  palace  for  som 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Surely,  the  design  woul< 
not  have  been  so  effaced  immediately  after  it  was  drawn,  and  \ 
think  it  may  be  inferred  that,  for  years  after  the  coming  of  tb 
conquerors,  the  cacique  of  Kabah  remained  in  peaceful  posses 
sion  of  his  chieftaincy.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  man] 
another  city  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  portions  of  tiie  design  are  in  aver} 
bad  condition.  Thus  the  belly  of  the  horse  is  wanting,  as  alsc 
a  portion  of  the  trappings  toward  the  hind  quarters.  The  heads, 
both  of  cavalier  and  of  horse,  are  also  effaced. 

The  palace  in  which  the  design  is  to  be  seen  has  its  facade  still 
in  fair  condition,  but  the  sides  and  the  rear  are  in  ruins.  The 
facade  comprises  seven  small  chambers  with  low  door-ways,  two 
of  which  are  divided  by  a  little  column  with  a  capital  The  waDs 
are  without  ornament  below  the  cornice;  the  frieze  consists  of 
clustered  columns  in  groups  of  three,  separated  by  a  plain  wafl. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  frieze  rises  obliquely  above  the  wall, 
as  we  see  in  buildings  at  Palenque,  instead  of  being  perpendicu- 
lar, as  in  most  of  the  monuments  in  Yucatan.  A  stair-way  sup- 
ported by  a  half-arch  gave  access  to  the  first  story. 

Kabflih  must  have  been  a  great  center  of  population,  if  we 
can  judge  by  the  extent  of  the  ruins.  Looking  out  from  the 
top  of  any  of  the  edifices  or  any  of  the  pyramids,  we  see  on 
every  side  other  pyramids  and  other  monuments.  Probably  in 
many  instances  the  builders  of  Eabah  fashioned  the  natural 
elevations  of  the  locality  into  pyramids,  as  was  done  by  the 
builders  of  Palenque. 

The  most  remarkable  palace  here  is  that  called  by  Stephens 
Casa  No.  1.  This  must  have  been  the  residence  of  the  chief, 
and,  without  doubt,  it  is  the  most  magni&cent  structure  in  the 
Yucatan  peninsula.  The  ornamentation  was  exceedingly  elab- 
orate, and  consisted  of  nine  rows  of  enormous  heads  set  one 
above  the  other,  and  divided  into  groups  of  three  by  cordons  of 
carved  stone  resembling  the  richest  lace.  It  were  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  marvelous,  though  the  ornamentation  k  ^ 
carried  to  excess.    The  whole  reminds  me  of  those  gigantic  id<^  J 
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Kth  many  heads,  one  aboTC  another,  seen  in  the  SandwiGh 
Bands  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

Unfortunately,  the  palace  is  simply  an  immense  rain. 
Perched^  like  aU  the  edifices  of  the  same  character,  upon  a  lofty 
tbree*terraced  pyraniid,  it  formed  an  oblong  quadrangle,  with 
in*eat  chambers  opening  on  all  the  four  sides*  In  the  middle  is  an 
elegant  little  spiral  stair- way,  leading  to  the  second  story.  All 
the  lintels  in  this  edifice  are  of  wood,  and  most  of  them  in  good 
oandition ;  in  the  other  buildings,  where  the  door-ways  are 
narrower,  the  lintels  are  of  stone. 

Aa  for  the  monstrous  heads  that  constitute  the  omamenta- 
tion  of  Casa  No.  1,  and  which  we  see  also  at  Uxmal,  Chichen, 
and  elsewhere,  though  not  in  such  numbers,  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  them  by  sundry 
eiiplorers.  These  heads  have  been  called  mastodons*  headsi  and 
it  was  Waldeck  (whose  good  faith  I  have  always  suspected)  that 
first  songbtf  by  means  of  this  appellation,  to  lead  astray  the 
public  mind.  He  even  wont  so  far  as  to  present,  in  one  of  his 
illustrations  of  Palenque,  a  perfect  head  of  an  elephant — a  thing 
that  never  has  been  seen,  nor  never  will  be  seen,  at  Palenque. 

In  truth,  who  can  recognize  in  the  following  description  any 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  head  of  a  mastodon! — Forehead 
broad  and  almost  square;  eyes  enormously  large j  no  ears; 
formidable  mouth,  which  opens  acrofis  the  whole  width  of  the 
head,  displaying  the  teeth. 

I  come  now  to  the  two  bass-reliefs  reproduced  for  us  by  the 
great  explorer  Stephens,  the  significance  of  which  he,  however, 

ed  to  perceive.    How  glad  would  he  have  been,  could  he  have 

derstood  the  language  of  these  two  stones — language  which 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  In  short,  these  two  bass*reliefs  not 
only  show  that  the  monuments  of  Kabah  are  modem,  and  that 
these  edifices  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest^  and 
later,  but  they  furthermore  give  ns  a  precise  date — the  precise 
dnte  of  the  edifice  to  tehich  the  hass-relkfs  belong. 

The  cacique  of  Kabah  was  a  powerful  prince  in  his  own 
country,  as  is  proved  by  the  magnificence  of  his  palaces.  He 
was  doubtless  suzerain  of  the  neighboring  districts,  where  we 
find  in  profnsion  the  remains  of  buildings ;  and  he  was  probably 
the  ally  of  the  sovereign  of  Uxmal,  for  we  can  traee  the 
cemented  highway  which  formerly  connected  the  two  cities. 

Kow,  at  Kabedi,  as  everywhere  else,  monuments,  bass-reliefs^ 
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sculptures  commemorate  events.  The  two  bass-reliefs  of  Eabah 
are  of  the  same  class  as  Tizoc's  stone  at  Mexico,  on  which  the 
pairs  of  warriors  represent  each  a  victor  and  a  vanquished  f  oe,— 
t.  e.j  they  represent  the  victories  of  the  Aztecs  over  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples.  What  do  we  see  at  EabahY  In  one  of  these  bass- 
reliefs  we  have' a  man  standing,  in  rich  apparel,  with  an  enor- 
mous Yucatecan  head-dress  of  plumes.  This  is  the  victor,  for  he 
commands,  he  threatens  the  man  kneeUng  before  him.  But  in 
the  other  warrior,  who  is  kneeling,  we  immediately  recognuse 
the  Aztec  warrior,  with  his  modest  head-gear  and  his  scanty 
costume. 

The  second  bass-relief  is  more  explicit.  Here  we  have  the 
same  two  men,  in  the  same  costumes,  and  in  the  same  attitudes 
of  victor  and  suppliant;  but  we  have  here  additional  evidence 
that  the  vanquished  one  is  an  Aztec,  viz.:  the  fact  that  he  holds 
in  his  hands  and  offers  to  the  victor  the  Mexican  sword,  maeana^ 
fitted  with  chips  of  obsidian — a  weapon  that  was  exclusively 
Aztec. 

Our  two  bass-reliefs,  therefore,  in  one  of  which  the  Yucateo 
victor  is  threatening  the  vanquished  one,  and  in  the  other  appears 
to  be  ordering  him  to  begone,  refer  to  a  battle  between  Yucate- 
cans  and  Mexicans.  They  tell  of  the  victory  of  the  former  and 
the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  consult  history  on  this  point — a  history  which,  it  is 
true,  has  no  precise  dates,  which  is  full  of  anachronisms  and  con- 
tradictions, but  from  which  we  can  elicit  a  few  facts  that  maybe 
coordinated  according  to  the  laws  of  logic  and  reason. 

We  know  that  the  king  of  Mayapan,  during  a  civil  war,  wish- 
ing to  reduce  Uxmal,  called  to  his  assistance  the  Aztecs.  At  that 
period,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Conquest,  the 
Aztecs  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to  render  assistance,  having 
only  a  short  time  before  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Atza- 
potzalco,  and  the  era  of  their  prosperity  and  of  their  conquests 
did  not  come  till  later.  We  may,  however,  accept  the  fact  as  true, 
for  the  presence  of  the  Aztecs  in  Yucatan  is  indisputable,  and 
probably  it  was  they  who  introduced  human  sacrifices  into  the 
peninsula.  These  Aztecs  settled  at  Mascanu,  but  later  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Here,  then,  are  two  facts  that  will 
serve  to  explain  the  bass-reliefs  of  Kabah. 

Either,  then,  the  prince  of  Eabah,  as  the  ally  of  the  sovereign 
of  Uxmal,  won  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Mayapan  and  his  Aiteo 
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allies,  and  in  that  case  the  monument  in  question  would  date  from 
the  year  1410  at  the  earliest ;  or  the  prince  of  Eabah  took  part 
in  a  national  war  against  the  Aztecs  alone,  and  had  assisted  in 
expelling  them  for  good:  on  this  supposition  the  monument  con- 
taining the  bass-reliefs  would  be  more  recent  stiD,  and  would  date 
from  between  1440  and  1460.  In  either  case,  the  palace  would  be 
of  modem  date.  And  inasmuch  as  all  the  palaces  in  Yucatan 
resemble  one  another,  were  erected  by  one  race,  are  the  product 
of  the  same  architectonic  inspiration,  and  are  similar  in  their 
style,  ornamentation,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  it  follows  that 
when  we  know  the  date  of  one  we  know  the  date  of  alL  It  is 
time,  therefore,  that  an  end  should  be  made  of  the  absurd  claims 
of  high  antiquity  made  for  these  remarkable  monuments  of 
indigenous  American  civilization. 

Di&sm^  Chabnay. 

Note. — Mr.  Chamay  writes  from  Merida,  under  date  of  February  9,  that  he 
designed  in  a  few  days  to  set  out  for  the  unexplored  country  of  the  Laean- 
dones — a  region  which  probably  abounds  in  ruins.  No  news  wiU  be  received 
of  him  from  that  remote  quarter  till  May. — Editob. 
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Senator  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  contributed  an  article  to  the 
February  number  of  this  journal  upon  "  Repudiation  in  Vir- 
ginia."  Those  familiar  with  the  senator's  campaign  speeches 
recognize  in  it  an  old  acquaintance. 

It  is  one  of  a  large  lot  of  painted  Bourbon  balloons  exhibited 
by  Bourbon  peddlers  at  our  last  political  State  fair,  for  which 
no  purchasers  were  found,  and  which  are  now  taken  elsewhere 
for  a  market,  in  damaged  condition.  The  excellence  of  these 
articles  is  extolled  by  those  who  take  them  from  place  to  plaoe^ 
with  all  the  seductive  mellifluousness  of  the  native  Italian  who 
originated  this  class  of  business,  and,  like  the  genuine  Maoaroni, 
they  carry  concealed  stilettos  in  their  belts,  ready  for  dark  work 
when  the  nights  close  in. 

Senator  Johnston's  arraignment  of  the  Republican  party  for 
affiliation  with  Virginia  Re-adjusters  is  based  upon  its  supposed 
lapse  from  financial  virtue.  Had  the  Democratic  party  effected 
this  coalition  with  the  Re-adjusters,  as  it  sought  to  do  in  1880, 
by  an  equal  division  of  the  electoral  ticket  of  Virginia  with 
Re-adjuster  electors,  no  such  foul  suggestion  could  have  been 
brought  against  it ;  for  it  has  no  bright  consistent  debt-paying 
record ;  it  has  enacted  no  legislation ;  it  has  given  no  pledges  in 
the  past  interfering  now  or  heretofore  with  any  "bastard''  com- 
binations it  may  make  with  Greenback  heresies,  with  Horace 
Greeley  crazes,  or  stark  repudiation.  Nobody  would  be  8U^ 
prised,  nobody  would  complain,  if  modem  Bourbonism  made  any 
combination,  honest  or  didionest,  to  extricate  itself  from  the  mud 
in  which  it  finds  itself  under  the  leaderless,  temi>orizing  policy 
it  has  pursued  for  seventeen  years.  It  has  had  but  one  principle 
and  no  leader  in  all  these  years, — that  principle  erpressed  in 
Pope's  lines : 

"  C(6t  place  and  wealth,  if  possible  with  graoe, 
If  not,  bj  any  means  get  wealth  and  plaoe.'' 
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From  Bayard,  the  Copper-head,  to  Greeley,  the  John  Browu- 
ite;  from  free  trade  to  protection  j  from  penurious  parsimony 
in  appropriations  to  a  pension  bill  that  rains  Federal  money  in 
showers  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike ;  from  gold  to  green* 
bocks,  from  greenbacks  to  gold,  &&  the  one  or  the  other  seemed 
most  popular,  it  has  vibrated  back  and  forth  untU  it  is  "  Some- 
thing, nothing;  'twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thouaands.'' 

The  logie  of  Senator  Johnston's  argument,  if  logic  it  may  be 
eaUed,  is  that  because  tie  Republican  party,  in  order  to  break 
tip  Bourbonism  in  the  South,  ignored  the  Virginia  debt  issue 
fts  local,  and  inferior  to  other  issues,  and  aided  the  liberal  party, 
it  became  inoculated  with  repudiation.  Good  people,  according 
to  the  senator's  logic,  will  be  woven  into  that  famous  Bourbon 
shirt  of  Nessus,  upon  a  Democratic  loom,  slipped  over  the  bare 
shoulders  of  Republicanism,  and  finally  tickle  or  scratch  Repub* 
licanism  to  death. 

This  proposed  shirt-factory  of  the  senator  will  prove  a  failure. 
His  ignorance  of  the  fallacy  in  his  argument  springs  from  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  represent  a  manufacturing  community,  else 
he  would  have  known  that  the  warp  and  woof  of  Bourbon 
Democracy  has  for  years  been  so  essentially  rotten  that  its  loom 
can  produce  no  shirting  of  a  texture  that  will  hold,  even  with  the 
*^body"  given  it  by  the  **  good^*  i^ople  who  leave  the  Republican 
party. 

Men  do  not  seek  the  horse-pond  to  quench  their  thirst  because 
they  find  a  frog  in  the  spring.  No  more  will  the  debt-pajing 
clement  of  the  Republican  party  se^k  the  muddied  and  trampled 
waters  of  latter-day  Democracy,  because  one  little  toad  is  found 
I>addling  about  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  fountain-head.  If  it  be 
foond^  indeed,  to  be  a  noxious  reptile,  it  is  easier  to  fish  it  out 
and  wait  for  the  waters  to  settle  again  than  attempt  the  hopeless 
tafik  of  purifying  the  stagnant,  troubled  pool  below. 

There  is  a  fitness  of  things  in  the  holy  horror  displayed  by 
Senator  Johnston  at  the  idea  of  a  "  coalition,''  Ho  delights  in 
lectimng  the  **  breed  of  bastard  Republicans,  the  progeny  of 
Federal  patronage  and  repudiation,  who  have  deserted  the 
Democratic  party,  and  yet  say  they  have  not  gone  to  the 
Republicans."  This  lecture  against  "coalition,"  from  Senator 
Johnstx>n,  mmi^  is  as  appropriate  as  the  lecture  upon  debt-paying 
by  Senator  Johnston,  Democrat 
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His  i)olitical  career  began  in  '^coalition.''  He,  with  half  a 
dozen  associate  bolters,  abandoned  the  Democratic  caucns, 
united  with  the  Whigs,  and  by  a  "coalition''  elected  Hon.  R.  M. 
T.  Hunter  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Later  in  life,  by  a  "  coali- 
tion'^  between  liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats,  under  the 
name  of  "True  Republicans,"  Senator  Johnston  was  elected 
senator  from  Virginia,  illustrating  in  his  own  person  what  is  in 
truth  the  greatest  danger  of  all  "  coaUtions,"  that  they  are  apt  to 
select  negative  men  as  their  representatives,  because  positive  and 
strong  men  have  previously  become  obnoxious  to  one  or  another 
element  of  coalition. 

Verily,  Senator  Johnston,  when  he  launches  upon  this  jere- 
miad anent  coalitions,  shows  that  in  forgetting  the  past  he  is  not 
a  Bourbon,  unless,  with  characteristic  Bourbon  vanity,  he  believes 

that 

'*  That  whioli  wonld  appear  offense  in  ma 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
Converts  to  yirtne  and  to  worthiness.'' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  argument  in  that  essay  ui)on  the 
debt  question. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  ques- 
tion made  since  the  war  has  been  procured  by,  or  through,  or 
with  the  assent  of,  the  creditors  of  the  State. 

The  first  effort  at  a  settlement,  in  1871,  was  purely  ex  parte, 
.  No  representative  of  any  creditors  appeared.  No  creditor  was 
'  consulted.  The  legislature  which  passed  the  funding  bill  of 
1871  was  not  elected  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the 
debt.  Vital  measures  affecting  the  reorganization  of  the  State, 
after  her  long  bondage  under  military  rule, — measures  looking 
to  the  restoration  of  her  autonomy  as  a  State  in  the  Union,— 
engrossed  public  attention  to  such  an  extent  that  the  debt  ques- 
tion had  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Why  should  the  debt  question  have  been  prominentt  The 
very  constitution  under  which  we  sought  to  regain  our  sover- 
eignty contemplated  "  adjusting,  with  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia  proper  to 
be  borne  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  lawyers,  adjusting  with  West 
I  Virginia  the  proportion  of  West  Virginia  was  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  any  power  to  provide  for  payment  of  our  proportion,  and. 
the  legislature  acted  **  ultra  vires  ^  in  enacting  any  law  parovifcj 
iDg  tor  paying  anything  until  the  adjustment  "inter  par* 
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made  with  West  Virginia,  To-day,  one  of  the  strongest 
pleas  of  We^t  Vir^uia  against  ha%4ng  any  treaty  with  Virginia 
is  that  Virginia  has  slaninied  the  door  in  her  face,  and  arbi- 
trarily assumed  a  proportion  of  the  debt  as  due  by  her,  without 
giving  her  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

A  le^slature  never  eleett^d  to  settle  the  debt  assembled  in 
Bichmond  in  1870-71.  It  was  not  composed  of  men  wise  or 
experienced.  The  then  governor,  partner  of  Senator  Johnston 
in  the  "  True  Republican^  ooalition,  was  a  stranger  to  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  State. 

A  band  of  brokers  organized  a  lobby  to  pass  a  debt-fonding 
bill  The  governor's  message  as  to  the  debts  and  taxable  values 
of  the  State,  ignoring  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  destmction 
by  war,  overstated  the  taxable  values  by  nearly  $100,000^000,  as 
the  first  assessment  proved.  The  legislature,  partly  in  ignorance, 
and,  if  common  belief  goes  for  aught,  partly  under  influence  of 
money,  adopted  a  funding  bill  which,  while  it  nominally  set 
apart  onethird  of  the  State  debt  to  West  Virginia,  so  computed 
and  compounded  interest  during  the  whole  period  of  war  and 
reconstruction  as  to  make  the  debt  $45,000,000;  and  new  Virginia 
assume  $30,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  debt  of  the 
old  State  ten  years  before,  regardless  of  the  interest  which  the 
State  had  paid  during  the  war  period-  The  bonds  given  for  this 
indebtedness  were  provided  with  tax-receivable  coupons,  self -col- 
lecting, as  Senator  Johnston  describes  them.  The  annutd  interf'st 
aggregated  $1,800,000.  This  was,  of  course,  more  than  the  State 
could  pay  upon  the  then  rate  of  taxation  when  her  true  taxable 
values  were  ascertained.  Her  ability  to  do  so  had  been  calculated 
upon  ftiLse  estimates  of  values.  Her  revenue  proved  to  be  but 
about  $2,G00,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was  necessary  to  conduct 
the  government,  and  twenty  per  cent^  was,  by  the  mandate  of  the 
constitution,  specifically  levied  for  the  benefit  of,  and  appropri- 
ated to,  the  maintenance  of  the  public-school  system. 

This  funding  bill,  passed  without  consulting  either  West 
Virginia  or  any  creditor,  setting  aside  arbitrarily  one-third 
the  debt,  and  forever  debarring  any  one  refusing  to  accept  it 
from  a  penny  of  interest  thereafter,  was  as  stark  repudiation 
as  any  legislation  since  enacted,  according  to  the  logic  of 
Senator  Johnston.  If  it  had  been  honestly  carried  out  and 
the  obligations  met,  they  would  have  been  not  knaves  but  fools ; 
for  tht*y  incurred  the  odium  of  repudiation  without  reaping 
the  benefits. 
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But  tlie  funding-bill  lobbyist  was  no  f ooL  He  knew  it  oould 
not  be  carried  out.  Immediately  after  its  passage,  with  a  great 
rush,  these  holders  of  Virginia  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,- 
000;  came  forward,  funded  them,  received  $20,000,000  tax-receiva- 
ble coupon  bonds  and  $10,000,000  West  Virginia  certificates. 
The  annual  interest  on  these  funded  bonds  was  now  $1,200,000, 
which,  being  utilized  for  taxes  already,  left  not  enough  money  to 
pay  the  free  schools  and  conduct  the  government.  When  the 
legislature  next  met,  $15,000,000  of  ante-bellum  debt  and  in- 
terest remained  unfunded.  The  speculator  had  rushed  forward. 
Absentees,  persons  under  disabilities,  trust  funds,  court  funds, 
infants'  estates,  all  slow-moving  holders,  the  most  meritorious 
class  of  creditors,  had  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  act. 

What  then  happened  t 

The  identical  lobby  that  with  api)eals  for  honor  and  honesty 
had  procured  the  bOl,  re-assembled,  demanded  and  procured  its 
repeal,  stopped  the  funding,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  their 
bonds  twofold  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  entitled  to  share  equally 
with  them. 

Thus  a  debt -that  had  theretofore  been  homogeneous  was  di- 
vided into  classes,  between  which  gross  discrimination  was  made. 

The  funded  bond-holders  used  their  tax-receivable  coupons 
to  the  extent  of  $12,000,000.  The  State  expenses  consumed 
$1,000,000.  What  was  left  was  insufBicient  to  maintain  the 
schools,  although  levied  specifically  for  that  purpose.  Not  only 
was  nothing  left  to  pay  the  interest  on  unfunded  bonds,  but 
the  tax-receivable  coupons  robbed  the  school  fund  every  year. 

This  outrageous  act  of  discrimination,  this  barefaced  prefer- 
ence, which,  if  done  by  a  tradesman,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  throw  him  into  bankruptcy,  was  done  by  Senator  Johnston's 
party,  and  he  sanctioned  it  by  accepting  a  second  election  as 
senator. 

He  talks  of  repudiation  as  if  he  were  not  a  repudiationist, 
twice  refined.  He  talks  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  original 
funding  bill  as  if  he  had  not  been  twice  a  party,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  act. 

But  one  way  remained  to  meet  the  debt  assumed  by  the  taaA- 
ing  act  of  1871,  and  that  was  to  increase  taxation. 

Did  the  Bourbon  party,  did  Senator  Johnstcn,  favor  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  t    They  did  not.    They  do  not. 

Thisis  an  extract  from  his  platform  in  1877 : 
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**  J2d«olMi^  by  ih^  e<m«drvAtiTe  pArtj  of  Virgima  in  eonTeotioii  Aroem- 
l»Iod,  tluit^  while  ih^  conserTfttiTe  party,  true  to  the  past  glorioas  history  of 
Vb^nJA,  and  prood  of  her  good  name  aod  fame  amongBi  the  imtions  of  tho 
•ATlhp  would  scorn  to  repudiate  her  just  obligatiousy  and  are  resolved  to  pre* 
wmswrn  inviolato  the  publio  faith  and  credit,  y«t  we  cannot  bnt  view  with 
eodieeni  and  anxiety  the  aecumulation  of  our  Clnancial  diMciilties  and  the 
inoreaaing  weight  of  our  public  debt.  Thrrefore  we  earnestly  uri;«  upon  the 
^effMUive  and  execatif^  branches  of  the  government  the  importanee  vfwdnij  nU 
Just  and  honorable  m^zmt  ofhrimjing  about  an  adjustmt^nt  of  the  obligations  of 
the  comouin wealth  which  will  bring  th^  payment  of  intcrt^i  upon  our  tntire 
imdthiednc»a  within  the  niontceg  ^  th*  $iat$  dirkfcd  from  the  pre$eni  raio  qf 
immiiamf  and  do  equal  jnatioe  to  all  daoaea  of  our  csredltora.'' 

This  dedaration — nmde  at  a  time  when  five  yeaps'  interest 
on  the  unfunded  debt  had  accumulated,  and  the  tax-receivable 
cjonpons  had  intercepted  over  $1,000,000  of  money  collected  for 
free  schools  j  at  a  time  when  these  coupons  so  curtailed  the 
revenue  that  our  jails  were  filled  with  Innaties^  because  the 
asylums  could  not  obtain  the  money  due  them  by  appropriations^ 
and  our  colleges  were  nearly  bankrupt,  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  interest  on  their  endowment  funds — was  claimed  at 
the  time  and  has  since  been  re-afflrmed  as  a  pledge  by  Senator 
Johnston^s  party  not  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation. 

He  applauds,  as  a  debt-payer,  Major  John  W.  Daniel,  when 
Mr.  Daniel  ran  upon  a  platform,  in  1881,  prepared  by  Senator 
Johnston  and  others,  which  declared  that  *'  we  condemn  repadia- 
tion  in  every  shape  and  form  as  a  blot  on  her  honor^  a  blow  at 
her  permanent  welfare,  and  an  obstacle  to  her  process  in  wealtlif 
influence,  and  power,"  and  in  the  next  breatli,  in  the  face  of  the 
funding  bin  so  sacredly  mentioned  by  Senator  Johnston,  "  the 
eonservative  Democratic  party  pledges  itself,  as  a  part  of  its 
policy,  not  to  increase  the  present  rate  of  taxation*^ 

Senator  Johnston  knows  that  it  is  as  much  repudiation  to 
promise  to  pay  a  debt,  and  pledge  oneself  not  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay 
it,  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  at  alL  The  latter  course  is  the 
more  manly.  If  the  latter  be  a  Baron  Trent  robber,  the  former 
is  a  St.  Giles  thief.  This  species  of  honor  is  of  the  Aminadab  Sleek 
order,  which  acknowledges  the  moral  obligation  to  pay,  but  adds 
with  nasal  whine  that,  *' physically,  alas !  it  is  an  impossibility." 

But  they  contend  that  the  McCulloeh  bill  obviated  these  diffi- 
culties* Senator  Johnston,  directly  or  by  argument,  seeks  to  ex- 
culpate his  party  from  the  charge  of  repudiation  by  leaving  the 
impression — 
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First — That  the  abatement  in  interest  made  by  the  McCnl- 
loch  bill  was  with  the  consent  of  Virginia's  creditors. 

Second. — That  the  abatement  would  have  bronght  the  current 
obligations  within  the  current  revenues  if  the  bill  had  been 
carried  out. 

Facts  contradict  both  positions. 

The  McCulloch  bill  was  a  broker's  scheme  prepared  in 
Wall  street.  When  its  propounders  presented  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  they  were  asked  if  they  appeared 
as  representatives  of  the  creditors.  They  replied  in  th€ 
negative  emphatically,  adding  that  the  bonds  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  represented  by  their  syndicate  did  not  aggregate 
$100,000.  Virginia,  under  resolutions  of  her  legislature,  had 
advertised  all  over  the  world  inviting  her  creditors  to  come 
forward  for  conference  and  cooperate  for  compromise.  The 
result  was  like  the  famous  story  told  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  A  visional^ 
person  conceived  the  idea  that  at  a  given  moment,  on  a  given 
day,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world  should  screan 
"Boo  I''  to  see  how  great  a  noise  would  be  made.  The  w<M?d 
went  out  The  hour,  the  moment,  arrived.  The  world  was  sc 
upon  tiptoe  with  curiosity  to  hear  the  noise  that  everybodj 
forgot  to  say  "  Boo !"  until  it  was  too  late,  except  one  old  woman 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  was  too  deaf  to  hope  to  hear.  S< 
of  the  voluntary  debt  settlement.  Placarding  the  world  pro 
duced  one  response,  from  an  old  lady  with  $500  of  the  bonds 
who  said  she  was  willing  to  do  "  whatever  the  others  did."  Th( 
remaining  holders  of  $29,999,500  did  not  appear. 

When,  therefore,  the  proponents  of  the  McCulloch  bill  cam( 
forward,  it  was  hoped  they  represented  some  considerabl< 
element  of  the  creditors.  They  honestly  repudiated  any  repre 
sentative  characters,  and  the  preamble  of  their  bill  negativei 
every  pretension  to  the  contrary,  made  or  suggested,  by  Senate] 
Johnston.    It  reads : 

'^  Whereas,  it  is  believed  by  the  (General  Assembly  of  Yirginia  that  th( 
rate  of  interest  heretofore  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  State  on  the  pnblio  deb 
is  greater  than  can  be  borne  without  destroying  the  industrial  interests  of  ^ 
State;  and,  whereas,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond-holders  of  London,  Eng 
land,  and  the  Funding  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,  limited 
have,  in  view  of  this  belief,  expressed  their  willingness  to  Jointly  endeavor  i 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  creditors  to  an  abatement  in  the  rate  ofifUermtf  0$oJ^    • 
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This  is  the  only  Bnggestion  of  the  creditor's  consent.  It  was 
not  his  consent.  It  was  an  agreement  of  third  persons  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  his  consent.  It  was  worse  tian  that.  It  was 
a  covert  way,  under  pretense  of  authorizing  this  syndicate  to 
obtain  his  consent,  of  placing  in  their  hands  powers  of  eoenjing 
him  and  enriching  themselves  without  benefit  to  the  State. 

The  measure  was  in  keeping  with  every  other  false  pretense 
of  honor  upon  the  debt  question  whieJi  has  marked  the  fiareer  of 
Bourbonismi  and  invested  the  brokers*  syndicate  with  greater 
powers  of  force  and  depreciation  than  any  contained  in  the  Bid- 
dleberger  bilL 

True,  it  created  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
fdx  per  cent,  to  wit,  three  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  four  per  cent 
for  twenty  years^  and  five  per  cent  for  ten  years — an  average  of 
four  per  c^nt  But  the  coupons  were  still  tax-receivable  and  the 
bonds  exempt  from  taxation,  which  atoned  for  any  falling  off  in 
the  rate. 

It  absolutely  repudiated  one-half  of  all  interest  then  due 
upon  unfunded  bonds,  and,  further,  discriminated  in  favor  of 
funded  bonds  by  allowing  only  one  unfunded  bond  to  be  con- 
verted along  with  two  funded  bonds*  It  made  every  holder  of 
bonds  present  them  through  the  syndicate  and  pay  it  a  com* 
mi&siou,  although  he  might  prefer  to  attend  to  his  own  business 
with  the  State  auditor.  It  attempted  an  irrepealable  contract 
with  the  syndicate ;  and,  finally,  it  provided  that,  whenever  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  was  insufficient  to  meet  ac<iru- 
ing  interest,  the  auditor  might  issue  non-interest  bearing  eer- 
tificatesi,  and  sell  at  not  less  than  seventy-five  cent^,  the  same  to 
he  receivable  in  taxes,  thus  subjecting  the  State  to  a  shaving 
prooess  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  per  annum  on  thrice-com- 
pounded  interest 

This  bill  was  passed*  The  syndicate  at  once  began  its  *'  per- 
sunaions'^  upon  the  bond-holders.  These  persuasions  consisted 
at  once  in  making  "a  corner"  in  funded  bonds,  so  that  the 
holder  of  unfunded  bonds  must  pay  the  syndicate's  own  price  to 
get  two  of  those  to  fund  with  his.  If  he  was  too  poor  if*  pay 
two  hundred  dollars  to  get  the  use  of  his  one  hundred  dolhii-s,  he 
had  to  sell^  and  the  syndicate  was  ready  to  buy  at  its  own  price. 
Unfunded  bonds  went  down*  Funded  bonds  went  up.  The 
poor  people  uf  Virginia  wlw)  held  the  unfunded  debt  learned^ 
Bat  ft  high  price,  the  power  of  aggregated  capitaL     Few  could 
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afford  to  "  match "  by  buying  two  for  one,  and  they,  for  thf 
most  part,  sold  at  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  cents  on  then 
principal,  and  ten  cents  on  their  arrears  of  interest.  The  syn* 
dicatCi  or  its  friends,  bought  and  funded — let  us  see:  a  one 
hundred  dollar  bond,  with  eight  years  and  three  months'  interest 
bought  at  twenty-four  dollars  for  principal  and  five  dollars  od 
interest,  could  be  taken  to  the  capital  with  three  hundred  anj 
fifty  dollars  of  funded  bonds.  A  new  bond  issued  for  the  on< 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  thus  presented  was  worth,  immediately 
seventy-five  dollars — a  clear  gain  of  forty-six  dollars  on  an  in 
vestment  of  twenty-nine  dollars  to  the  purchaser. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundred  hardships  wrought  upoi 
the  worthiest  and,  really,  the  helpless  class  of  Virginia's  crediton 
by  the  operations  of  this  McCulloch  bill. 

It  enacted  repudiation  in  terms,  and  it  furnished  means  o! 
effecting  confiscation  in  the  most  evasive  and  insidious  form 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  relief  of  her  i>eople  fron 
debt,  but  for  the  behoof  of  a  band  of  brokers  bent  solely  npoi 
a  money-making  scheme.  Can  any  one  deny,  upon  comparing  tb 
McCulloch  and  Riddleberger  bills,  that  their  difference,  from  Sena 
tor  Johnston's  stand-point,  is  not  in  principal,  but  in  per  centf 

Senator  Johnston's  party  passed  this  law.  He  advocated  i 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  The  people  re 
pudiated  it  at  the  poUs,  and  him  in  the  legislature,  because  k 
was  a  repudiationist,  and  now  he,  in  turn,  denounces  his  Stat 
as  dishonest  and  his  people  as  repudiationists.  The  world  ma; 
judge  how  much  of  his  argument  springs  from  sincerity  am 
conviction,  how  much  from  political  disappointment  and  defeat 

In  1879,  the  Re-adjuster  party  triumphed,  and  the  Bourboi 
party,  with  its  McCulloch  scheme,  fell  to  the  ground,  because  i 
had  lived  upon  false  pretenses,  force,  and  fraud. 

This  article  is  too  long  already  to  go  into  the  figures  demon 
strating  the  falsehood  of  the  claim  that  the  McCulloch  bill  coul 
have  been  carried  out  without  an  increase  of  taxation.  Th 
argument  was  based  upon  false  estimates  as  to  the  outstandinj 
debts,  as  to  the  incoming  revenue,  as  to  the  value  of  taxables,  a 
to  every  item  of  the  account.  The  canvass  of  1879  was  con 
ducted  upon  the  pretense  that  on  January  1,  1880,  a  large  sni 
plus  would  be  in  the  treasury.  When  the  Re-adjusters^  afte 
their  victory,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Finance  departmai|l 
they  found  nothing  in  the  treasury.    They  found  a  | 
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of  the  proposed  McCtiUocIi  tax-receivable  certifieateB  ready 
for  issue.  They  were  forced  to  borrow  money  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment. Neglect  marked  every  feature  of  the  iwlministration. 
Half  a  million  of  money,  due  by  defaulting  treasurers,  wan 
BBcollected  and  unsued  for.  Over  $1,500,000  had  Ih^u  diverted 
from  the  schools.  The  schools  and  sehol^*8  had  dwindled  to  less 
than  half  their  number  when  the  S3rst«ii  was  organized,  and  the 
school  term  was  greatly  shortened.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
,e  State  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.     The  jails  of  the 

,te  were  filled  with  helpless  lunatie,«t,  because  the  asylums  had 

ome  too  poor  to  receive  them;  apathy,  inefficiency,  imbe- 
cility^ marked  the  conduct  of  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  drifting  rapidly  to  hopeless  and  helpless 
bankruptcy,  under  the  rule  of  a  party  that  lacked  capacity  for 
everything  save  the  high-sounding  braggadocio  of  which  speei> 
mens  are  here  quoted. 

Senator  Johnston  says  "this  law  was  not  compulsory.^  It 
provided,  in  terms,  that  no  interest  should  be  paid  to  any  holder 
of  Virginia  securities  unless  and  until  he  came  forward  and 
funded  under  its  provisions.  The  Riddleberger  bill  copies  this 
Iftaguage  word  for  word,  and  this  is  the  much-abused  force 
feature.  In  answer  to  the  honorable  senator's  statement  that 
*^the  bill'*  makes  a  ** willfully  false  statement  in  regard  to 
interest,''  I  append  to  this  paper  an  account  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  preamble  to  the  Riddleberger  bill,  and  challenge  Sena- 
tor  Johnston,  with  the  aid  of  any  capable  accountant,  tt*  alter  a 
figure  it  contains.  This  account,  and  the  action  of  the  Re-ad- 
justers in  beginning  to  pay  it,  constitute  the  best  evidence  on  the 
question  of  who  are  the  debt-payers  in  Virginia. 

The  conservative  Democratic  party,  as  it  delights  to  caD 
itself,  had  been  as  false  in  its  professions  touching  the  negro 
and  the  elective  francliise  as  it  had  been  conc€»ming  the  debt 
and  the  schools.  By  a  system  of  trickery,  through  disqualifica- 
tions for  petty  offenses,  and  requiring  the  payment  of  a  head- 
tax  OS  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  and  using  eveiy  means  to  prevent 
its  payment,  they  had  virtually  disfranchised  the  negro,  and  by 
a  system  of  frauds  in  the  counting  and  certifying  of  returns 
they  liad  guarded  against  any  accidents  resulting  from  Ms  casting 
a  vote.    The  system  was  too  complete  to  require  any  \iolence. 


Science  in 
(rictiou. 


this,  as  in  other  perfected  systems,  had  overcome 
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The  people  of  Virginia  are  an  honest  people,  howe^ 
mnch  they  may  be  traduced.  They  abhor  fraud  and  punic  faith. 
They  are  a  simple  and  confiding  people,  and  were  long  led  in 
paths  whose  de^ioiisness  they  did  not  know,  but  when  they  real- 
ized that  they  had  been  made  the  dupes  of  the  Bourbons, 
rose  in  their  majesty  and  hurled  their  oppressors  to  the 
It  was  a  day  of  wrath  when  their  eyes  were  opened;  and 
political  coast  of  Yirgiuia  is  strewn  with  wrecks,  fnim  the 
admiral"  who  undertakea  the  championship  of  a  State's  hon 
he  has  done  so  mnch  to  injure,  to  the  petty  fishing-smack  of 
<*ross-roads  politician. 

The  Riddleberger  bill  speaks  for  itself.    The  reasons  for  < 
enactment  it  contains  are  given  in  its  preamble.    Space  forbid 
discussion  of  its  details.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  people 
have  enacted  it  believe  that  it  makes  liberal  provision  for 
pajrment  of  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  jnsUy  due 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  restores  equality  among  credit 
who  were  originally  on  the  same  footing,  in  favor  of  some 
whom,  and  against  others  of  whom,  gross  and  unpardonable  ^ 
criminations  have  been  made  under  Bourbon  rule.     Senfi 
Johnston's  partj"  feels  no  repugnance  to  the  advocates  of 
Riddleberger  bill,  for,  at  the  moment  his  artid*^  was  in  pr 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  voted  solidly  for  1 
leader  who  holds  to  the  North  Carolina  theory  of  debt  settleme 
and  in  the  last  campaign  placed  the  author  of  the  Barbour 
s<LHjond  on  its  ticket  as  a  compromise  between  debt-paying  pret 
sion   and  pronounced  repudiation   as  expounded   l»y   the 
Governor  Vance.    Yii-ginia  oocupies  an  exceptional  and  anc 
alous  position-    No  other  State  in  the  Union  was  dismemlM 
No  other  State  suffered  one-half  the  losses  she  sustained, 
of   these  grew  equities  and  embarrassTnents  to  which  no  ot 
State  in  the  South  can  lay  claim.    She  has,  in  the  Biddlel 
bill,  provided  for  the  pajnnent  of  a  larger  {H*r  ©entum  of 
indebtedness  than  any  other  Southern  State.    Yet  has  Virg 
been  subjected  to  hypocritical  aspersion  by  men  who  cover  thd 
own  outrageous  repudiation  by  diverting  the  public  mind  to  ! 
with  their  wild  cries,  until  tbe  country  will,  in  the  end,  be 
to  believe  that  she  who  has  done  most  to  meet  her  honest  debt 
really  the  laggard  and  defaulter. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  old   Virginia  has  been  made 
scape-goat  by  her  Southern  sisters,  and  her  people  ar*^ 
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►  realize  the  fa<^t.  The  bitterness  of  her  former  alliefl  and  the 
kindness  of  her  former  foes  work  their  tsffeiits.  She  is  beginning 
to  leam  that  she  is  not  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
in  peace,  and  the  bulwark  in  war,  for  ingrate^  and  fahie  pre- 
tenders. She  is  lieginning  to  look  elsewhere  for  allianees,  and  to 
realize  that  she  eannot  thrive  t;hained  to  the  rotting  corpse  of 
obsolete  idea&  She  begins  to  realize  that  a  great  revolntion  has 
swept  over  Ammea;  that  with  it  came  new  ideaa,  change — social, 
momi,  and  political ;  that  unless  she  adapts  herself  to  existing 
conditions  of  affairs,  she  will  soon  lapse  into  oblivion  and  insig 
nifieance  even  greater  than  she  experienced  under  Bourbon 
rule.  Under  Re-adjuster  rule  she  has  aroused  lierself.  Her 
schools  have  increased  from  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  to  over  five  thousand ;  her  scholars  from  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  and  seventy  four  to  two  hundred  and  twentj^ 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty -six;  her  school  term  from 
three  to  five  month8.  The  funds  diverted  have  been  partially 
restored^  and  normal  institutes  are  being  founded.  Defaulters 
have  been  made  to  disgorge.  The  eleemosynary  institutions 
hflve  been  once  more  put  upon  their  feet.  The  schools  and  col 
leges  have  been  paid  what  was  due  them.  Reforms  and  curtail 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  her  public 
institutions.  The  debt  question  meets  prompt  settlement.  Man- 
hood suffrage  has  been  restored^  with  recognized  constitutional 
qualifications.  Population  and  capital  are  attracted.  Railroads 
are  buUt.  New  industries  spring  up.  Mines  are  opened,  Man- 
u£aetorieB  are  started.  Vigor,  thrifty  and  industry  are  seen  eveiy- 
where.  Virginia  is  awake  and  alert.  She  begins  a  new  career^ 
not  only  materially,  but  in  thought  and  actiom  Our  people 
to*day  are  as  little  wedded  to  any  old  idea  merely  because  it  is 
old,  as  the  people  of  New  York  City,  and  as  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  reason  and  kindness  as  any  upon  the  earth.  There 
ifi  a  class,  small  and  growing  smaller,  which  never  learns,  and 
never  forgets,  reminding  one  of  the  nursery  song: 

*^  There  was  an  old  owl  that  lived  in  the  wood, 
Wiaky,  wasky,  weezle^ 
And  the  only  tune  that  he  could  sing  wbb 
Fiddle,  ftiddle,  feedle.'' 

Who  represent  that  type  of  Virginia  manhood,  history  will  one 
day  record 
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In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  Virginia  have  reached  that 
Btate  of  mind  that  Democracy  has  no  preemption  npon  their 
allegiance,  and  Republicanism  excites  no  terrors  in  their  breasts. 
In  the  coming  national  contest  they  will  cast  aside  the  blind 
servitnde  of  the  past,  and  ally  themselves  with  that  party  whose 
candidate  is  the  best  man  and  whose  platform  str^es  them  as 
best  embodying  their  true  interests.  If,  perchance,  Virginia 
becomes  a  Republican  State,  it  will  be  because  Bourbonism 
waked  her  up  to  a  sense  of  its  loathsomeness,  and  '^ye  ancient 
Bourbon''  wiU  doubtless  take  his  flight  forever  to  realms  of  bliss, 
croaking  with  his  expiring  groan,  ^'bastard."  Tet  English  his- 
tory records  that  the  bastard  was,  more  than  once,  the  hope  and 
stay  of  the  declining  monarch  when  the  sunshine  pets  of  legiti- 
macy had  fled  as  cravens. 

H.  H.   RiDDLEBEBGEB. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE   PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Prineipal  ouUtanding  at  fhU  date,  IfUeruL  Pri«ie4|Ml. 

1861,  January  1. 

Sierlinff  debt,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interent 11,073,000.00 

Dollar  debt,  bearing  six  per  cent  in- 
terest   29,683,682.90 

Debt  guaranteed,  bearing  aix  per  cent, 
interest 294,130.00 

Total  principal 131,800^712.90 

Interest 

Past  dne  and  nncalled  for  at  this  date.      $101,023 .  63 
Maturing  at  this  date,  January  1, 1861       944,156.38 

Total  interest $1,046,183.01 

1863.  July  1. 

['best  _,      ^^ 

into  the  Union  June  20,  1863.    The  pn»pertv  and 


The  Btate  of  West  Virginia  was  formally  admitted 
into  the  Union  June  20,  1863.  The  pn»pertv  and 
resources  of  Virginia,  upon  which  the  above  debt  has 


been  founded,  were,  by  this  partition  of  the  old  StatCL 
reduced— one-third  of  her  territory  and  one-flfth  of 
her  population  going  to  form  West  Virginia.  This,  and 
the  consegnencps  of  war  to  her  and  her  ptwple,  made 
a  loss  of  full  1^600.000.000  of  property,  ana  her  tax- 
able values  were  rcMluced  from  1723,000.000  to  $336,- 
000,000,  and  her  annual  revenues  from  over  #4,000,- 
000  to  $2,600,000. 

JPirincipal,  July  1,  1863.  ' 

Sterling  debt,  bearing  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest  $1,973,000.00 

Dollar  debt,  bearing  six  per  cent  in- 
terest 29,827,712.90 

Bonds  issued  since  January  1,  1861,  in 
discharge  of  debts  coutracteid  and  ap- 
propriations made  prior  to  that  date. .    1,340,600.02 

Total  principal.  July  1, 1868 488441.919.9* 
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l^tUntt  Ju^y  1,  1868.  liU§ruL  rrintipaL 

PMt  doe  JanoAiy  1, 1861,  and  still  un- 

ciUledfor $1,045,188.01 

Accrued  between  January  1, 1861,  and 

July  1, 1868.  inolnalTe 4.909.&8S.07 

Total  interest  to  July  1 ,  1868,  inclusive $6,054,716.06 

1868,  July  1. 

Two-thirds  of  the  alKrve  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
to  this  datels  assumed  asVirginia's  equitable  portion, 
tn  consideration  of  the  partition  of  her  territory, 
population,  and  resources,  upon  the  well-established 
praiciple  that  debt  in  such  cases  foUows  territory, 
upon  that  basis,  Virginia's  portion  of  the  debt  of  the 
entire  SUte  is— 

PrineipaL 

Two-thirdsof  tl.OTS.OOO  sterling  debt.  #1.315,888.84 
Two-thirds   of    181,168.212.92   dollar 
debt 20,778,808.62 

Total  principal,  two-thirds,  to  July,  1863,  Inclusiye •23.0iM,14l  .96 

TntertwL 

Two-thirds  of  #5,964.716.08  accrued  to 
date,  inclusive #8.969.810.72 

Less  amount  of  Interent  paid  by  Virgi-  , 
nia  since  January  1, 1861,  exclusively 
out  of  revenues  of  the  present  State 
of  Virginia,  the  territory  and  re- 
sources of  west  Virginia  being  inac- 
cessible during  that  period,  and  con- 
tributing nothing  thereto 3.662.484 .55 

Bahunceof  interestdue  and  unpaid  July  1. 1863.      #807,876.17 

1871.  July  1. 

Principal  due  July  1, 1863.  in  sterling 
bonds  as  above #1.815.888.84 

Principal  due  July  1. 
1863.  in  dollar  bonds  as 
above #20,778,808.62 

Less  amount  of  dollar 
bonds  redeemed  be- 
tween July  1,  1863, 
and  this  dale 3,710.449.67 

Total  dollar  bonds 17.068.358.95 


Total  principal #18,888,692.1 

InterMt/rom  July  1, 1863,  to  July  1, 1871,  inOusive. 

On  #1.816.383.34  sterling  bonds  at  five 

per  cent .: #526,183.28 

On  #20.778,808.62  dollar  bonds  at  six 

per  cent 9,978,828.14 

#10,499,961.42 
Less    amount    covering 
average  time  of  the  re- 
demption of  the #3.710.- 


average  time  of  the  re- 
demption of  the #3.710.- 
449.67  dollar  bonds  re- 
deemed     #445,257.58 

Less  amount  paid  in 
money  during  that  pe- 
rtod-Jnly  1,  1863.  to 
July  1, 1871.  inclusive.  3,594.289.11 

4.089.646.69 

#6.460.414.78 
To  which  aild  balance  on  account  of 
InteresttoJuly  1,1868,  as  above 807,876.17 

Totalinterest  to  July  1,1871 #6,767.790.90 
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1879,  Jn^_i 


fi 


8terilngbondft.M  b1>ot«.  11.816^8.84 
LeM  tMWda  iMtoemed^be- 

tween  Jnlj  1, 1871,  and 

tbls  date 43,176.77 

ToUa $1,278,157.67 

IMlar  bondB,  m  abOTe  117,068,858.96 

Leas  bonds  redeemed  be- 
tween Jnl7 1, 1871,  and 
this  date?: 1,498,483.86 

Total 16,589.876.80 


Total  of  both  olasses  of  bonds 116,848,084.! 


ihtersft  from  JfO^f  1,  1871,  to  Jvly  1, 
1879,  inet/uaive, 

^_,    ton    11,816.338.84    ster- 
2  S    I    l^^Uir  bonds  at  live  per 

i*i  <    cent 1686,138.84 

Sf,  (On  17.068,868.96  dollar 
^   I     bonds  at  six  per  cent. .  7,768,804.38 

Total  to  Joly  1 ~  18,389,987.63 

1883,  Jnl7 1. 
•  ^  fintoreston  11.379.167.67 
SSJ     sterling  at  Ave  per  oent.    $180,981.63 
2  i  i  Interest  on  $16.669.876. • 

*H^[    60dollarsatsix  per  cent  2.803.678.79 

Total  from  July  1, 1879.  to  July 
1,  1883 2,983,660.41 

•11,378,498.08 
Add  interest  aocmed  to  July  1. 1871.  as 
above 6.767.790.90 

Total ..$18,041,288.98 

Less  amount  paid  be- 
tween July  1,1871.  and 
October     1.     188i-in 

money $2,416,978.66 

In  coupons 8.707.616.60 

Less  amount  covering 
average  time  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  $1.640.- 
668.12  redeemed. 331,800.00 

Less  tax-receivable  con- 

Kns  outstanding  Octo- 
r  1.  1881,  and  to  be 
paid  as  part  of  the  float- 
big  debrT. 896.722.00 

Less  tax-receivable  cou- 
pons maturing  in  Janu- 
ary and  July,  1882 1.117.724.87 

Amount  ofinUrut  ($p«eiaL), 

Redeemed  and  canceled.      380,110.02 


'    Total  deductions 13,848,946.96 

Balance  of  Interest  to  July  1,1882 $4,192,842.96 

Total  debt  to  July  1, 1882. 

Principal,  as  above $16,L 

Interest,  as  above 4,11 


Total $21.08534ti: 


Including  bonds  held  by  the  literary  fnnd  to  the  amount  of  $1,428.- 
246.26,  and  Interest  on  the  same— in  arrears  July  1. 1881,  $616,822. 19 
-and  bterest  added  from  that  date  to  July  1,  1883.  $85,694.71. 
making  $602,016.90  included  in  the  above  sum  of  $4,193,843.98. 


Total  debt $81,085^1 
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PAKTY  SCHISMS  AND  FUTURE  PROBLEMS. 


Our  two  great  political  parties  are  at  present  in  a  peouliar 
condition.  The  quarrels  of  factions  within  them  are  much 
flere^r  than  the  contests  between  them.  This  observation  applies 
^both  of  them  alike.     The  State  of  New  York  fnmishes  in  this 

ect  a  striking  example.  The  Republicans  are  divided  into 
** Stalwarts ^-  and  "Half-breeds,"  and  their  hostility  to  one 
another  is  far  more  virulent  than  the  hostility  of  either  toward 
the  '*  common  enemy/*  the  Democrat*.  Nor  does  it  confine  itself 
to  mere  words.  In  many  local  elections  neither  of  these  factions 
hesitated  to  **  knife  ^  the  other,  thns  throwing  the  victory  into 
the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  In  the  Democratic  camp,  the 
quarrel  between  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany  is  carried  on  in 
the  same  spirit,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  family  war.  Rather 
than  yield  to  the  other  faction  an  advantage,  each  appears  willing 
to  risk  the  defeat  of  the  party.  Coalitions  between  divisions  of 
the  Bepnblicans  and  of  the  Democrats  for  such  purposes  are  of 
common  occurrence.  Of  course,  there  are  many  men  in  the 
Republican  as  well  as  in  the  Democratic  ranks  who  still  have  the 
interests  of  their  parties  at  large  sufficiently  at  heart  to  sacrifice 
personal  feeling.  But  the  factionists  are  freijuently  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  given  contest.  In  Pennsylvania 
we  observe  similar  things.  That  section  of  the  Republican 
party  which'  for  the  sake  of  convenienoe,  may  be  designated  oa 
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the  Grant-Eepublicans,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr*  Cameron^ 
is  bound  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  at  any  risk.  Its  oppo- 
nents, or  at  least  many  thousands  of  them,  will  ran  the 
chance  of  a  Demoeratie  \detory  for  the  purpose  of  defe 
it.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Democratic 
is  distract-ed  by  an  equally  bitter  struggle  between  the  **  Bour* 
bons"  and  the  '*  Independents."  The  latter  have^  in  several 
instances,  shown  themselves  willing  to  coalesce  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  order  to  defeat  the  former.  In  Yirginia  such  a  coali- 
tiou  has  already  be^n  successful,  and  in  other  Southern  Statee 
similar  things  are  among  the  probabilities.  We  will  not  go 
here  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  Republican  and 
Democratic  factions  as  to  their  relative  merits.  In  some  places 
they  divide  upon  public  questions,  with  real  or  pretended 
sincerity.  In  others,  the  quarrels  are  of  a  more  personal  natxu^ 
We  desire  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  divisions  and 
faction-fights  are  going  on,  and  seem  to  spread  and  grow  in 
extent  and  bitterness.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  States  entirely 
free  frora  them. 

Family  quarrels  within  political  parties  have  happened  before, 
but  they  would  now  scarcely  be  carried  to  the  length  of  system- 
atically endangering  party  success  were  the  parties  themselveg 
stilly  as  such,  engaged  in  contests  about  weU-deflned  public  que^ 
tions  and  objects  appealing  with  sufficient  power  to  the  mindB 
of  their  members  to  keep  alive  the  ordinary  feeling  of  party 
allegiance  and  loyalty.  But  this  is  e\ddently  not  the  case.  The 
spirit  of  faction  owes  its  growth,  in  great  part,  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  issues  which  originally  divided  the  parties, 
or  which  subsequently  sprung  up  and  became  important  enough 
to  keep  the  lines  of  division  <iistinct.  The  questions  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  civil  war  are  \Trtually  disposed  of- 
Nobody  believes  that  the  Union  is  still  in  danger.  The  few  per- 
sons in  the  South  who  still  dream  or  speak  of  a  revival  of  the 
''lost  cause"  are  either  mere  pretenders  in  childish  quest  of 
notoriety,  or  they  are  so  far  behind  the  progress  of  public  sent!* 
ment  that  they  have  become  objects  of  curiosity.  Slavery  is 
dead^  and  no  sane  person  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  ita  resur- 
rection. The  attempts  to  deprive  the  colored  people  of  their 
political  rights,  which  appeared  formidable,  and  were  really 
troublesome  for  some  time  after  the  civil  war^  have  eiven  way  to 
constantly  growing  efforta  of  political  parties  and  their  divisiciiuf 
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fionciliat^  and  win  over  the  colored  vote.  The  acts  of  bru- 
ity  by  which  some  time  ago,  in  several  Southern  States,  the 
negro  voters  were  terrorized,  were  first  superseded  by  tho  adop- 
tion of  those  more  inoffensive  tricks  of  falsifying  the  ballot-box 
not  unknown  in  some  Northern  communities ;  and  there  is  now  a 
strong  sentiment  springing  up  in  the  South  brnt  upon  putting  an 
end  to  these  practices  also.  The  disturbances  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  South  which,  for  several  years,  had  a  disquieting  effect 
upon  the  Northern  mind^  are  fast  ^Hcldiag  to  an  eager  desire  for 
good  order  and  for  the  friendly  ex>*iperation  of  Northern  capital 
and  enterprise  in  developing  Southern  prosperity.  The** solid 
South,"  as  a  dangerous  political  powi*r,  is  rapidly  losings  or 
ha»  already  lost,  its  terrors  in  consequence  of  the  evident 
tendency  of  political  forces  in  that  section  to  divide,  and  thus 
to  hei  solid  no  more.  In  one  word,  while  the  South  may  not 
in  all  respects  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  the  people  of 
the  North  desire  it  to  be^  its  condition  has  so  greatlj^  improved, 
and  its  development  is  so  clearly  in  the  right  direction, 
tliat  it  can  no  longer  inspire  any  serious  apprehension.  The 
Southern  question  is,  therefore,  practically  eliminated  from  our 
party  contests.  This  became  very  evident  to  everj^  candid 
obeeorver  already  in  the  president!^  election  of  1880,  when  the 
attempt  of  a  Republican  leader  to  make  the  ^^ solid  South''  the 
key-note  of  the  campaign  resulted  in  a  most  significant  fail- 
ure. In  fact,  that  attempt  produced  so  dismal  an  effect  upon 
the  public  mind  that,  had  the  election  taken  place  immediately 
afterward,  the  majorit^^  would,  in  all  probabUity,  have  gone 
against  the  Republicans.  It  was  abandoned  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussions for  other  lines  of  argument.  There  is  no  more  political 
capital  in  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  revived.  Thus,  tixe  most 
exciting  issue  between  the  two  parties  is  gone. 

The  old  historic  question  of  a  centralizing  tendency  on  one 
and  a  decentralizing  tendency  on  the  other  side,  or  of  a  strong 
central  iK)wer  and  of  local  self-government,  which  the  Democratic 
party,  as  the  advocate  of  decentralization,  was  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  as  the  vit^l  issue  of  American  politics,  has  also 
changed  so  much  in  some  of  its  most  important  aspects,  that 
the  Democratic  party  itself  would  hesitate  now  to  put  it  forward 
in  the  old  form.  The  relation  of  the  central  government  to  the 
States  and  ^e  people  has  been  seriously  modified  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
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eonstitntioiial  amendmenlB,  or  of  a  diange  in  constitational 
doctrine,  but  through  the  introdTiction  of  new  means  of  oom- 
munieation  which  have  annihiUted  the  distances  formerly  sep- 
arating the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  their  people,  and 
through  the  creation  of  a  community  of  enterprise  and  interest 
"between  them  which  formerly  did  not  exist  The  inhabitant  of 
Missoui-i  or  even  of  California,  when  stepping  on  board  of  a  rail* 
road  train,  feels  himself  nearer  to  the  central  government  than 
the  inhabitant  of  central  '^'^^inia  or  of  New  Jersey  did  fifty  years 
ago*  And  the  farmer  in  Nebraska  and  the  stock-raiser  in  Mon- 
tana have  now  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  regulation  of  railway 
freight-rates  through  Ohio  and  New  York  as  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  the  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  had  in  the  condition  of 
the  wagon-road  from  his  farm  to  the  nearest  market  town.  The 
intercourse  of  the  people  of  the  different  States  is  infinitely  more 
intimate,  not  only  because  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion 
encourage  travel,  but  because  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  business 
pursuits  are,  in  their  various  relations,  constantly  overleaping 
geographical  and  political  lines  of  division^  and  many  of  th< 
interests  feel  themselves  in  closer  contact  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment than  with  any  home  authority.  The  American  people 
have,  therefore,  become  more  the  people  of  one  great  country  and 
less  the  people  of  a  number  of  different  States,  and  the  central 
government  has  become  to  them,  even  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  land,  a  thing  of  vastly  greater  interest  and  importance  than 
ever  before. 

This  is  not  the  artificial  result  of  a  different  kind  of  oonstitn* 
tional  teaching,  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  a 
very  essential  change  of  circumstances.  And  under  this  change  of 
circumstances  we  find  Democrats  in  Congress  who,  perhaps,  would 
still  gpeak  with  traditional  reverence  of  the  resolutions  of  1798, 
and  would  resent  any  slighting  remark  about  the  old  theory  of 
States-rights  as  somethmg  akin  to  high  treason,  propose  unhesitat- 
ingly the  regulation  of  freight-rates  through  the  different  States 
by  Federal  statute.  Moreover,  the  people  of  the  South — Di 
orate  in  political  profession^ — have,  in  consequence  of  the  1< 
suffered  by  them  in  the  civil  war,  undergone  a  very  sei 
change  of  notions  as  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Ga^ 
with  regard  to  internal  improvements  and  the  like.  They  are 
not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to  yield  many  of  their  old  political 
doctrines  for  their  local  advantage.    The  Democratic  party  v^ 
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[therefore,  whatever  it  may  pretend  to  be  in  theory,  yet  pranti 
j  oally  no  longer  what  it  formerly  was  with  regard  to  a  strict 
eonstraction  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment.     On  the  other  hand,  the  smtdl  New  England  States — 
Bepnblie^n  in  politics — would  be  just  as  strenuous  with  reganl 
to  their  rights  of  local  self -government,  as  well  as  respecting 
their  rights  as  States  in  the  Union,  as  any  Democratic  State  in 
the  South  ever  was*    It  is  their  evident  interest  to  be  so,  for  if 
I  tlie  equality  of  the  States,  aa  political  factors  in  the  Government, 
*  were  ever  called  into  question,  the  smallest  States  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  suffer.    Thus,  while  the  Democrats  of  the  South 
may  still  pretend  to  be  most  uncompromising  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  States-rights  and  as  opponents  of  centralization  in  point  of 
theory  and  profession,  most  of  them  are  ready  to  permit  an 
I  eolargement  of  the  powei-s  of  the  Federal  Government  as  it  may 
I  ippear  necessary  to  benefit  them  locally.    And,  while  the  North- 
&ra  Republicans  are  insisting  upon  the  national  character  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  its  competency  to  deal  with  questions 
arising  from  the  results  of  the  war,  they  would  sternly  oppose 
any  interference  with  the  rights  of  local  self-government  and  of 
their  status  in  the  Union,  as  they  have  traditionally  exercised 
and  enjoyed  them      But  all  feel,  without  having  arrived  at  any 
clear  cowstitutional  definition,  that  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  Government  is  expanding  to  adapt  itself  to  tbat 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  could  not  possibly  remain 
without  effect  upon  the  character  and  working  of  our  institu- 
tions.    The  problems  springing  from  that  change  are  gradually 
developing   themselves.     The  question   what  new  duties  they 
wUl  impose  upon  the  Federal  power  has  not  yet  become  suffi- 
.  cientiy  clear  to  present  itself  as  a  distinct  issue  between  political 
parties,  although  it  is  likely  to  do  so  some  day.    Whether  the 
I  parties,  divided  by  that  new  issue,  will  be  the  Republican  and 
■hmoeratic  parties  as  they  exist  to-day  is  ver}^  questionable, 
^Brtainly,  however  loudly  old  distinctions  of  that  kind  may,  in 
the  traditional  way,  be  re-asserted  by  politicians  in  quest  of  a 
Lrtprty   cr}%  they   are   practically  no  living  and  distinct  issues 
Bttween  the  parties  at  present, 

^  Neither  can  the  tariff  question  be  looked  upon  as  a  strict  party 
issue.  It  is  well  remembered  that  the  Democrats,  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  presidential  campaign,  made  a  demonstration  in  favor 
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of  revenue  reform  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  But  when  thi 
saw  that  an  appeal  made  on  the  Republican  side  in  belialf  < 
protection  produced  a  strong  eflfect,  they  ran  away  from  their  on 
platform.    And  since  that  time  several  of  their  prominent  mi 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  while  but  few  have  shown  spur 
enough  to  defend  it  with  consistency.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
large  majority  of  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  protection  an 
uphold  it  as  a  part  of  their  party  creed.    But  it  is  also  true  thi 
there  are  many  friends  of  a  policy  tending  toward  free  trade  i 
the  Republican  ranks,  who  remained  there  partly  because  the 
considered  other  questions  as  of  greater  inmiediate  importance,  c 
because  they  saw  reason  to  think  that  nothing  would  be  gaine 
for  it  by  strengthening  the  Democratic  organization.    Thus,  tb 
two  parties  are  in  this  respect  more  or  less  divided  in  themaelve 
The  truth  is  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  tariff  qua 
tion,  however  great  its  importance,  does  not  appeal  with  sol 
ficient  force  to  the  popular  mind  to  take  the  first  place.    Th 
resources  of  the  country  are  so  abundant,  their  development  s 
rapid,  and  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth  so  great  unde 
all  sorts  of   customs  policy,  that  the  masses  of   the  peopl 
have  not  taken  sufficient   interest   in  the  latter  to  subordi 
nate    all    other    questions    to    it.    The   interest   in  the  taril 
question    is,    indeed,    slowly    growing,    but   it   has    certainl 
not  yet  attained   a  high  degree  of  temperature.    While  tb 
protectionists  have  well-organized  and  powerful  interests  at  thei 
back,  their  opponents  have  nothing  but  a  scattered  sentimen 
to  support  them,  as  yet  too  little  concentrated  and  oi^anixei 
to  produce  any  decisive  effect  even  by  the  strongest  argument 
The  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  will,  therefore,  probab^ 
not  lead  to  very  important  results,  as  long  as  the  "good  times' 
last.    All  this  may  change,  and  is  indeed  likely  to  change,  as  sooi 
as  the  next  business  crisis  breaks  upon  us.    The  tariff  issue  die 
not  become  prominent  during  the  last  period  of  depression 
because  then  the  financial  problem  seemed  to  have  the  dosesl 
relation  to  our  economic  condition.    But  when  the  next  cornea 
the  tariff  will  probably  be  the  only  great  economic  question  before 
the  country.    Revenue  reform  will  then  be  apt  to  present  itsdl 
to  the  people  in  a  new  light,  and  to  become  an  exciting  topia 
But,  hazardous  as  the  suggestion  may  seem,  it  is  very  questionflUi 
whether  its  most  efficient  advocacy  will  then  come  from  flrij 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  side,  if  party  groupings  remajl 
until  then  as  they  are  now. 
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The  iinan<?ial  question,  iuvohing  that  of  specie  payments  and 
of  the  national  debt,  has  of  latt*  years  very  prominently  occupied 
the  popular  mind.  With  regard  to  it,  neither  party  was  entirely 
harmonioim.  The  Republicans,  on  the  whole,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  a  clearer  perception  of  the  necessity'  of  restoring 
s]^  ■  \Tnents,  and  also  of  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  public 
ill*  ,^,  .118.  At  any  rate,  after  tJie  first  dissensions  were  over* 
come,  their  attittide  became  more  unequivocal  and  their  action 
more  united.  The  Democratic  party  not  only  c-ommitted  the  fatal 
blunder  of  permitting  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  innation  move- 
ment to  invade  its  ranks  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  cireum' 
stance  that  it  consisted  in  large  part  of  those  who  had  been  on 
the  disunion  side  in  the  civil  war  subjected  it  to  suspicion  as  to 
its  good  faith  with  regard  to  the  natiouHl  debt.  The  EepublicauE 
were  thus  in  a  situation  to  force  an  issue,  which  the  Democrats, 
although  many  of  them  heartily  favored  the  restoration  of  specie 
payments  and  an  honest  maintenance  of  our  national  faith, 
were  not  able  to  meet.  In  that  issue  the  confidence  of  the 
conservative  interests  of  the  country  was  strongly  on  the 
Republican  side.  But  specie  payments  are  restored,  and  the 
sueeeasfxtl  funding  operations  of  the  Government,  as  well  aa  the 
rapid  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  have  stripped  whatever  there 
was  of  a  repudiation  movement  of  its  force.  AU  that  remains  of 
the  financial  problem  is  the  silver  question  and  that  concerning 
the  national  banks.  As  to  the  former,  the  two  parties  are  so 
muc^  divided  in  themselves  that  there  is  no  clear  issue  between 
them.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  two  parties  represent 
opposite  policies  more  with  regard  to  the  national  bank  question 
thiin  anything  else,  and,  in  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
struggles  of  the  past  have  left  this  as  the  most,  if  not  the  only, 
clearly  defined  line  of  division  between  them,  although  there  are 
many  individual  Democrats  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
national  banking  system.  In  saj^ng  this,  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  other  difference  of  feeling,  or  sentiment,  or 
political  desire,  or  sympathy  more  or  less  vaguely  distinguishing 
them,  but  that  tliere  are  scarcely  any  other  distinctly  taugible, 
specific  subjects  of  contention  which,  by  immediate  action,  one 
party  strives  to  accomplish  and  the  ottier  to  defeat 

That  this  one  question,  together  with  the  usual  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  and  of  the  history  of  parties  and 
their  leading  men,  may  furmsh  ample  ammunition  for  the  discus- 
dons  of  H  ^iimpaign  and  for  appeals  to  the  fK)pular  judgment, 
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we  will  not  deny.  But  firom  the  oondition  of  the  two 
it  18  evident  that  the  disappearance  of  the  other  great 
haa  very  much  weakened  the  moral  element  neee^arr  for  tC^ 
bridling  of  the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  which  enforces  the  subordination  of  secondary 
principal  objects.  And  thus  it  has  become  possible  that, 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  fights  of  faetio 
within  the  parties  could  grow  fiercer  and  more  absorbing 
the  eont-esta  between  them.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
that  the  number  of  men  who  adhere  to  their  respective  partlj 
with  warmth  of  feeling  and  loyalty  is  not  still  veiy  large* 
is  undoubtedly  so,  but  the  factionists  are  becoming  constant 
more  inclined  to  coalesce  with  similar  elements  on  the  ot 
side,  and  the  number  of  men  who,  without  taking  much  person 
interest  in  any  of  the  warring  factions,  feel  their  partj"^  aUegian 
sit  lightly  upon,  their  shoulders,  and  who  would  enter  into  n$ 
combinatione,  is  also  growing  larger  from  day  to  day.  And 
number  is  increased  by  those  who  are  disgusted  by  the  selfifl 
ness  and  demagoguery  displayed  in  the  unseemly  qua 
within  the  organizations  to  which  they  have  been  attached. 
other  words,  there  seems  to  be  enough  of  dissatisfaction 
the  old  parties  in  their  own  ranks  to  render  their  disintegratid 
and  the  springing  up  of  new  formations  possible,  as  soon  as] 
question  arises  upon  which  neither  of  the  two  old  parties 
united^  and  which  strongly  engages  the  interest  of  th< 
mind.  It  woxild  seem  to  require  only  some  vigorous 
the  infusion  of  some  new  substance,  to  bring  on  a  new  crystal* 
lization  of  those  political  elements  which  are  at  present  in  a 
stat-e  t>f  chemi<?al  solution. 

And  yet,  while  we  see  this  among  the  possibilities,  we  are  far 
from  predicting  that  it  will  happen  at  an  early  day.     It 
come  suddenly,  and  it  may  not  come  for  a  considerable  peric 
A  new  issue  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  it  about  cannot  1 
artiflcially  made.     It  must  grow  out  of  a  combination  of  circoi 
stances,  the  germs  of  which,  although  at  this  moment  not 
clearly  discernible,  may  already  be   developing   themselves 
the  present  condition  of  things,  but  the  gi*owth  of  which 
be    slow.    At  any  rate,   whether  those   germs    come    to    Iti 
to-morrow  or  onl}'  in  one  or   more   years,  they  will 
popular  mind  prepared  by  the  condition  of  the  present 
orgamasations  to  receive  them.    The  period  which  saw  the ' 
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Srthe  Repablican  party  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  tbeu 
present.    The  old  parties  then  existing  were  in  a  state  of  proil 
greesiye  disintegration.    Both  of    them  had  accepted  certain 
compromises  with  regard  to  the  slavery  question,  and  there  were 
no  clearly  defined  issues  of  immediate  importance  and  calling  for 
^^cdfic  action  between  them.     Both  were  more  or  less  distracted 
PIIP  factious  strife.    The  Whigs  had  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind    by  their  vacillating    indecision.      Among    the 
Demoorats^  the  lordly  assumptions  of  the  Southern  wing  wei^ 
eaiiBing  grave  dissensions.  The  Free-soilers^  standing  partly  aloof^ 
partly  still  within  the  old  organizations,  undermined  them  both 
by  their  appeals  to  the  Northern  conscience,    StUl,  before  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  sprung  upon  the  countrj^  by  a  leader  of  impa- 
tient ambition,  it  looked  as  if  the  compromises  would  endure  and 
the  Democrats  might  count  upon  a  long  possession  of  power. 
Then  the  situation  changed  all  of  a  sudden.    A  new  party,  the 
Republican,  came  into  being,   as  it  were,  in  a  day.    The  pro- 
slavery  Whigs  went  to  the  Democrats,  the  anti-slaverj^  ^Vhig8 
became  Republicans.    Those  who  were  neither  one  nor  the  other 

Rered  on  as  the  mere  shadow  of  a  party  imtil  the  ci%-il  war 
le  out,     A  large  accession  from  the  Democratic  ranks  made 
Republicans  so  strong  that  in  their  first  presidential  campaign 
/  were  almost  successful,  and  in  their  second  they  achieved  a 
decisive  victory. 

But  in  one  respect,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  the  ^tuation 
then  was  different  from  the  present.  In  point  of  fact,  a  great 
conflict  had  long  been  going  on  between  slavery  and  fi^ee  labor, 
which  became  every  day  more  clearly  discernible,  and  of  which 
the  people  became  every  day  more  conscious,  although  it  had  not 
been  personified  by  the  two  old  political  parties.  It  involved  not 
only  material  interests,  but  appealed  strongly  to  the  moral  nature 
of  men.  The  issues  which  that  conflict  was  to  bring  forth  had 
been  already  defined  and  expressed  by  the  Abolitionists  iu  a 
g^ei-al  way,  and  by  the'  Free-soilers  with  direct  reference  to 
practical  questions  and  political  measures.  The  Free-soilers  had 
made  attempts  at  part}'  organization,  without  great  success,  before 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  But  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  stroke  of  legislation,  the  Republican  party 
eqprang  into  being,  it  adopted  substantially  the  platform  of  the 
soilers,  and  became  on  a  great  scale  the  party  which  the 
soilers  had  designed,    The  latter  had,  therefore,  distinctly 
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beforehand  marked  the  issue  and  blazed  the  track  for  the  new 
organization. 

There  is  no  such  tangible  nndens  as  a  rallying-point  for  a 
future  movement  at  present.  The  Greenback  party,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  party  at  all,  owes  its  existence  to  some  crade  financial 
schemes  which,  in  a  period  of  business  stagnation,  were  brought 
forward,  partly  by  well-meaning  but  immature  theorists,  partly 
by  demagogues,  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  hard  times. 
Their  fallaciousness  has  been  exposed,  not  only  by  argument, 
but  by  the  evidence  of  events,  and  although  the  Green- 
back organization  still  lingers  on  in  a  shadowy  way,  it  is 
manifestly  without  vitality.  The  "anti-monopoly^  movement 
is  of  greater  importance.  It  has  seized  upon  a  great  prob- 
lem, which  in  the  future  may  be  destined  to  occupy  popular 
attention  more  than  it  does  at  present.  It  might  suddenly 
assume  formidable  proportions,  and  become  an  overshadowing 
issue  in  our  politics,  if  the  great  corporations  which  control  the 
transporting  business  should  venture  upon  oppressive  measures 
of  extortion.  This,  however,  they  are  not  likely  to  do.  Aade 
from  the  general  decrease  of  freight-rates  in  consequence  of 
the  more  systematic  and  economical  working  of  railroad  lines, 
some  of  the  corporations  have  of  late  shown  rather  a  tendency 
to  fight  one  another  by  warlike  competition  among  themselves, 
thus  incidentally  benefiting  the  public.  These  wars  have  also 
served  to  accustom  the  public  to  lower  rates,  which  the  railroad 
companies  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  again  to  the  old  point, 
and  after  the  composition  of  their  quan*els  they  will  probably 
be  shrewd  enough  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  people  by  a 
policy  of  reckless  selfishness.  Moreover,  they  have,  by  enforced 
ingenuity  and  economy,  themselves  learned  how  mudi  cheaper 
the  transportation  business  can  be  done.  The  anti-monopoly 
movement  is  thus  deprived  of  the  excitement  which  very 
stubborn  resistance  or  provoking  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
corporations  would  give  it.  It  does  not  idways  see  the  danger 
of  weakening  itself  by  exaggerated  denunciations  and  appeals, 
while,  as  to  the  remedies  it  proposes  for  the  evils  which  really 
exist,  it  is  tentatively  groping  among  measures  some  of  which  are 
of  uncertain  practicability  and  effectiveness.  The  experiments 
already  made  in  some  States,  upon  the  impulse  given  by  the 
granger  movement,  in  the  way  of  legislation,  have  product  the 
general  impression  that  the  question  is  by  no  means  so  simple  aa  ^ 
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appeared  at  first  sight;  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  sweeping 
legiftlative  9troke%  and  that  more  experience  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  details  is  required  for  its  intelligent  treatment* 
Efforts  in  that  direction  are  being  made  by  members  of  both  of 
the  old  parties.  A  new  grouping  of  great  parties  upon  that 
issue  is,  therefore,  not  among  the  immediate  probabilities — un- 
l€S8|  as  above  suggested^  the  improbable  emergency  arises  of 
die  great  corporations  making  themselves  wantonly  and  provok- 
ingly  obnoiious. 

Neither  do  the  independent  movements  w©  observe  in  several 
States  distinctly  foreshadow  new  party  formations  on  the  field 
of  national  politics.  They  are  protests  against  "  machine " 
rule,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  or  against  a  narrow-minded  and 
vicious  use  of  party  power  by  factions,  as  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  States,  and  may  result  in  taking  the  contniUing  iniiuence 
within  the  old  parties  from  one  set  of  persons  to  give  it  to 
another,  or  even  in  permanent  defections  and  eventual  transfers 
of  considerable  bodies  of  voters  from  one  of  the  old  parties  to 
the  other.  In  the  Southern  States,  for  instance,  the  Independ- 
ent Democrats  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  find  themselves 
obliged  to  **  fuse^  with  the  Bepnblieans ;  or  a  number  of  citizens 
may,  without  any  permanent  organization,  assume  an  independ- 
ent attitude  with  the  intention  of  casting  their  votes  for  the  can- 
didates of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties,  as  the  interests  of 
good  government  may  in  their  opinion  suggest,  as  is  the  case,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But,  so  far 
as  at  present  can  be  seen,  these  movements  have  not  introduced 
into  fnir  national  politics  new  questions  calculated  to  result  in  r 
general  re-arrangement. 

In  this  respect,  then,  the  situation  is  practically  different 
from  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  new  Eepulilican  party 
in  1854,  It  might,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  that  transition  period, 
in  til©  early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  old  Republican  and 
the  <»ld  Federalist  parties,  passing  through  an  ^^  era  of  good  feel- 
ing,**  drifted  into  those  new  groupings  which,  as  the  Democratic 
and  the  Whig  parties,  have  become  historic.  But  here  the 
parallel  is  again  imperfect  in  some  important  points.  While, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  one  of  the  two  parties  became 
disintegrated  by  defeat  to  the  extent  of  rapidly  losing  its 
organization,  this  is  not  yet  the  case  with  either  of  those 
now  bating.     The  two  cases  are  mors  similar  in  the  gradual 
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disappearance   of    the  lines  of   demarkatioii  ae  to   immediate 
objects  of  political  action,  and  in  the  substitution  of  faetion 
politics  for  a  real  party  spirit.    Each  of  the  two  parties 
present  existing  has,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  disintegratio] 
unquestionably  still  a  strong  remnant  of  that  kind  of  vitalit 
which  is  inherent  in  the  influence  of  tradition,  the  power  oi 
organization^  and  the  desire  of  the  ins  to  remain  in,  and  of 
the  outs  to  get  in,     The  transition — unless,  as  above  remarked, 
an  important  event  suddenly  produces  new  erystaUizataoD^^ 
may,  therefore,  possibly  be  a  very  gradual  and  slow  one. 

Under  such  circumstances,  those  who  have  the  cause  of 
government  at  heart  should  carefully  consider  the  question 
such  a  period  can  be  turned  to  account^  and  how  either  one  0(f 
both  of  the  two  existing  parties,  which,  although  in  a  state  of 
gressive  disintegration,  must  be  looked  upon  for  the  time  beiuj 
as  active  forces,  may  still  as  such  do  good  service  in 
ance  with  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  times. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  enjoying  some  pecidiar  ad 
tages  formerly  enjoyed  by  its  opponent.    When  the  old  Fede: 
party  disappeared  from  the  scejie,  it  left  the  Democratic  pi 
for  a  long  period  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field- 
was  natural,  for  the  Democratic  party,  with  its  ideas  of  pop 
government^  undoubtedly  represented  then  the  political  asp: 
tions  and  attracted  to  itself  the  political  energies  of  the  Americao 
people.    It  felt  itself  like  a  sort  of  legitimate  national  dynasty,  to 
whichthegovernmentof  the  country  of  right  belonged.  The  op 
sition  which  organized  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  old  Whig  partyJ 
was  looked  upon  by  it  as  no  better  than  a  mere  interlopeir, 
pretender,  who  tried  to  wrest  from  the  legitimate  ruler  the  righ* 
fill  possession  of  power.    This  character  of  the  great  natioi 
party  it  successfully  maintained  during  the  long  period 
the  election  of  Jefferson  down  to  the  civil  war,  with  short  ini 
ruptions  only,  the  Whigs  succeeding  in  no  more  tJian  two  p: 
idential  elections,  and    each   time    holding  power  only  for 
single    administration.    The   third  defeat    of    the   Democrral 
party,  and  the  civil  war  following  upon    it,  wrought  in 
respect  a  great  change*    The  slave-power,  whici  had  graduoQ; 
constituted  itself  the  strongest,  in  fact  tie  controlling,  orgaD 
force  in  the  Democratic  party,  rebelled  against  the  oonsti 
tionally  expressed  will  of  the  people  and  put  itself  outside  of 
Union.    Although  a  largo  number  of  Northern  Democrals  weni 
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bto  the  Union  army,  many  of  them  without  giving  up  their 
party  affiliation^  the  Democratic  party  as  a  political  organisation 
made  the  fatal  blunder  of  assuming  a  suspicious  position  in 
a  struggle  for  national  existence.  Its  attitude  sometimes  per- 
mitted serious  doubt  as  to  its  patriotic  impulseis.  The  resolutions 
of  its  national  convention  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  presented 
a  suspicious  assortment  of  dangerous  propositions  and  false 
prophesies.  Its  confused  and  fitful  attempts  to  discredit,  hamper, 
and  break  down  the  Republican  administration  of  Mr*  Lincoln 
exposed  it  to  the  imputation  of  uncertain  loyalty  to  the  national 
cause.  However  much  deserved  or  undeserved  this  imputation  as 
a  result  of  its  course  may  have  been,  it  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  a  time  of  great  struggles  and  decisions.  It 
occupied  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Federalists  after  the  Hartford  convention.  It  lost  its  character 
as  the  representative  of  the  popular  aspirations  of  the  period. 
It  was  no  longer  the  great  national  party,  and  the  prestige  of 
legitmaey  passed  over  to  the  Republican  side.  The  Democratic 
paity  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  opposition,  ^th  the 
taint  of  suspicion  upon  its  past  career,  and  without  clear  objects 
as  to  the  present  and  future. 

The  Republican  party,  therefore,  after  the  civil  war^  felt  itself 
as  the  legitimate  dynasty  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats had  done  so  before.  And  for  a  similar  reason.  It  had  repre- 
sented the  national  cause  and  wielded  the  national  power  in  the 
greatest  and  most  important  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  ideas  that  had 
conquered.  It  stood  for  the  new  order  of  things.  During  the 
civil  war  it  had  the  moral  sense,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  North,  the  strongest  section  of  the  Union, 
on  its  side,  in  immense  preponderance.  After  the  war,  it  was 
supported  by  s  popular  belief  that  its  continued  ascendancy 
was  indispensable  to  secure  the  results  of  the  great  and  eostiy 
struggle.  Of  these  results  it  appeared  as  the  legitimate  guardian, 
who  should  not  be  deprived  of  power  as  long  as  they  seemed 
to  be  in  danger.  It  appeared  also  as  the  legitimate  champion 
and  protector  of  the  public  faith  with  regard  to  the  national  debt 
and  those  financial  measures  which  the  war  period  had  brought 
forth.  This  championship  was  considered  essential  to  the  public 
interest  as  long  as  the  national  faith  appeared  to  be  threatened 
by  adverse  tendencies.    The  Democratic  party  consisting  largely 
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of  those  who  in  the  civil  war  had  fought  against  the  Union  and 
who  after  the  war  were  thought  intent  upon  subverting  its 
results,  its  accession  to  power  was  for  a  considerable  time  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  of  threatening  dangers,  to  be  averted  at  anj 
cost^  and  this  feeling  gave  the  Republican  party  an  overwhekn- 
ing  strength. 

This  advantage  of  position  was  immense )  but  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that,  in  spite  of  it,  as  the  danger  of  a  reaction  against 
the  results  of  the  war  was  gradually  receding,  a  strong  oppo- 
sition sprang  up  in  its  own  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,  called  forth  by  glaring  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  South  under  Republican  auspices,  and  by  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  public  business  which 
developed  themselves  in  threatening  proportions  during  Pres- 
ident Grant's  two  administrations.  The  unsuccessful  revolt 
in  1872  was  followed  by  a  series  of  defeats  in  the  elections  of 
1874.  One  State  after  another  was  lost  by  the  Republicans, 
and  not  only  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats,  but  they  gained  even  possession  of 
the  Senate.  These  grave  losses  were  partly  retrieved  under  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes,  when  the  rule  of  constitu- 
tional principles  was  restored  in  the  treatment  of  the  South,  and 
a  correction  of  administrative  abuses  begun.  But  that  partial 
recovery  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  difficult  had  not  the 
Democrats  disquieted  the  country  by  an  uncertain  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  financial  question.  The  fact  is,  that  the  situation 
had  gradually  undergone  an  important  change.  The  Southern 
cloud  lost  its  dark  aspect  more  and  more,  and  Republican  ascend- 
ancy appeared  less  and  less  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  results  of  the  war.  The  attention  of  the  public  mind  was 
turned  again  upon  the  practical  questions  of  governmental 
administration,  and  the  current  of  sentiment  which  the  civil 
conflict  had  left  behind  it  could  no  longer  control  our  politics. 
To  secure  a  Republican  victory,  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  "to 
make  it  hot  under  the  old  flag."  The  people  began  to  inquire  ear- 
nestly into  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  an  honest,  wise,  and 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business,  and  into  the  measure  ia 
which  those  conditions  and  requirements  were  actually  complied 
with.  In  this  respect,  the  public  mind  presently  reached  a  decidedly 
critical  mood.  There  is  no  topic  of  general  interest  now  exoitiiig 
the  feelings  or  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  snoh  a 
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degree  that  grave  abuses  or  mkta&es  m  the  adminigtration  of 
affaiTB  would  h^  overlooked  as  of  secondary  unportaoce,  or  that 
Bien  in  official  station  would  he  n>adlly  acquitted  of  any  wrong  i 
'f  they  were  only  right  ou  some  **main  question.^'  No  mere 
party  cry  h  potent  enfiugh  to  cover  the  short-comings  of  }>oliti<ml 
leaders  The  quarrels  going  on  M'ithin  tlie  existing  organizations 
have  sharpened  the  spirit  of  minute  inquiry  and  given  an  un- 
Hsnal  stimulus  to  universal  and  thorough  investigation.  While 
the  factions  may  be  bent  upon  mere  malicious  fault-finding  with 
one  another  without  a  higher  aim,  the  real  public  opinir»n  of  the 
Dountry  has  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the  application  of 
higher  standards  to  the  methods  of  administration^  as  well  as  to 
|ihe  men  charged  with  power  and  responsibility.  The  general 
ublic  is  seeking,  and  rapidly  ae^iuiring,  a  kaowledge  of  the 
of  the  governmental  machinery,  and  of  its  working,  which 
erly  did  not  poesess.  It  is  growing  less  and  less  accessible 
mere  catch- words  and  vague  generalities.  "  Pointing  with  pride'* 
id  **  viewing  with  alarm,"  in  party  platf orms^  has  lost  its  ehami 
ith  all  thinking  men.  The  demand  for  knowledge  and  solid  bnsi' 
8  ability,  as  well  as  integrity',  in  official  station  is  constantly 
wing  not  only  more  exacting,  but  also  more  intelligent. 
This  tendency  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  cohesion  and 
^scipline  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  the  most  intelligent 
ftnd  public -spirited  constituency  in  that  part  of  the  oonntry 
(where  the  greatest  mcDtal  activity  pre'v^ils.  It  has  always  had« 
a  very  large  number  of  men  in  its  ranks  who  insist  upon  doing 
their  own  thinking,  and  who  have  more  the  charac^ter  of  volun* 
for  the  campaign  than  of  regular  soldiers  bound  to  march 
der  all  circumstances  to  the  drumbeat.  They  are  leas  gov- 
imed  by  drill  and  word  of  command  than  by  their  opinion  of  the 
ublie  interest.  They  are  apt  to  stay  away  from  the  poUs,  or 
iven  to  give  the  opposition  a  more  positive  advantage,  when  their 
party  displeas^es  them  and  they  think  it  needs  a  lesson.  The 
insl  disappearance  of  great  definite  issues  from  party  con- 
tests,  the  drifting  of  the  Republican  organixation  into  tliat  kind 
of  "  machine  polities'^  which  consists  in  mere  straggles  for 
power  and  plunder,  and  the  i^epulsive  spectacle  of  the  selfifib 
quarrels  of  factions,  have  made  them  much  more  indifferent  to 
mere  party  success  than  ever  before.  Thii^  class  forms,  of  course, 
only  a  miiiority  of  the  Republi(*au  forces,  but  a  minoritj'  strong 
euongh  to  turn  the  scale  in  elections,  l 
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The  Republican  party,  therefore,  having  beeu  immec 
after  the  war  of  overwhebniug  strength,  but  now  distrocfe 
factious  quarrels  in  its  regular  organization,  and  not  able 
count  under  aU  eircumstanees  upon  the  support  of  an  influenti 
and  numerically  considerable  independent  element,  is  **  ujMm 
good  behavior"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.     Thcajre  are 
many  discordant  forces  and  divergent  tendencies  in  it  that  oi 
the  wisest  management  or  particularly  obnoxious  conduct  on  1 
part  of  its  opponents  can  keep  its  line  unbroken.    As  tt*  that  wi 
management,  the  party  leaders  wiU  commit  a  fatal  mistake 
they  act  upon  the  idea  that  a  shrewd  manipulation  of  the  pat 
age  can  accomplish  the  object. 

When  a  party  is  in  such  a  condition,  the  patronage, 
handled  ever  so  caref uUy  for  political  effect,  wiU  always  be  a|i 
to  prove  an  element  of  dissension,  and  not  of  conciliation.  Of  this 
the  history  of  the  last  twelve  years  fumishes  the  most  abnndtiil 
proof.  Appointments  made  to  satisfy  one  faction  wUl 
exasperate  the  other.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem ;  alt 
almost  all  the  professional  politicians  are  strenuously  op[ 
to  civU  service  reform^  yet  tiie  introduction  in  good  faitii 
qrstem  of  appointments  to  office  without  any  kind  of  politicil_ 
favoritism,  for  ascertained  business  fitness  alone,  upon  the  strict 
reform  principles,  wUl — aside  from  its  effeeta  upon  the  effieiei] 
and  moiulity  of  the  service  itself — be  the  only  effective  me 
of  peace  for  the  party.  Every  other  policy  will  intensify 
broil.  But  the  Republican  party  must,  above  all  things, 
nize  its  true  element  of  strength.  This  does  not  consist  in  iD6r|_ 
organization,  however  nsefnl  that  may  be.  Nor  does  it 
in  the  employment  of  those  means  by  which  the  actiii 
professional  politicians  is  usually  stimulated,  nor  in  appeals  to^ 
the  old  war  feelings,  however  powerful  they  once  may  have 
been.  It  consists  in  the  assurance  the  party  give^  to  the  peopld 
that  the  cause  of  good  government,  the  prosperit>^  the  peaoe, 
^^-  the  good  name — in  one  word,  the  conservative  interests — of 
^^B  country,  will  be  safer  in  its  hands  than  in  tht>  hands  of 
^^m  other.  When  a  party  has  been  so  long  in  power  as  the  Repia 
^^  licans  have,  there  is  always  a  current  of  popular 
W  tor  a  change*    That  desire  grows  stronger  as  years  raU 

I  The  Republicans  must,  therefore,  impress  the  pe<    !i    ,  :f1i 

■  belief    that   no  sweeping    change  is   necessary,   ♦! 

I  changes  of  more  or  less  importance  which  may  be  deairable  i 
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more  Bafely  intrusted  to  it  than  to  the  opposition.  It  cannot  do 
that  by  mere  political  management  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  by 
mere  promises.  It  must  do  it  by  actual  performance  in  the  way 
of  good  govermnent  If  it  fails  in  this  respect^  even  the  keeping 
up  of  a  strong  organization  will  be  of  no  avail*  It  will  lose 
thoea  votes  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  majority  ^ — unless,  we 
n?peat|  the  opposition  throws  away  its  chanoea  by  a  particidarly 
obnoxious  attitude. 

There  are  some  new  ventures  that  may  become  elements  of 
discord  and  weakness.  One  is  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans 
on  the  Chinese  question.  Strict  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  equal 
human  rights  in  the  broadest  sense  has  been  the  very  founda- 
tion  of  the  Republican  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  race 
question  in  this  country.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
desirability  of  Chinese  immigration,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
tbAt  by  the  strongest  of  the  Republican  supporters  of  the  Anti* 
Chinese  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress,  as  indeed  by  the  bill 
itself,  that  fundamental  principle  was  distinctly  thrown  over- 
board. Their  arguments  sounded  too  much  Uke  a  recantation  of 
the  old  ci'eed  to  leave  the  moral  strength  of  the  Republican  party 
unimpaired*  Another  attempt  to  win  artificial  strength  may 
come  still  nearer  home.  The  Democrats  of  late  years  weakened 
themselves  very  much  in  the  North  by  coquetting  with  danger- 
ooa  financial  heresies.  They  are  doing  the  same  thing  now  by 
their  warfare  upon  the  national  banking  system,  which  is  well  apt 
to  alarm  the  whole  business  community ;  for  the  subversion  of  a 
good  banking  system  would  be  an  extremely  serious  matter,  even 
if  another  one  equally  good  could  be  substituted;  it  is  still 
more  serious  when  there  is  no  such  substitution  in  \iew.  But 
the  Republicans  are  in  danger  of  throwing  away  their  advantage 
in  this  respect  by  something  which  many  of  them  consider  an 
especially  shrewd  stroke  of  policy,  but  which  is  calculated  to 
injure  them  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  confidence  of  the  business 
conmiunity,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  the  alliance  with 
repudiating  movements  in  the  South,  The  breaking  up  of  the 
**  Bourbon  Democracy  ^  in  Virginia,  and  the  prospective  fusion  of 
the  victorious  Re-adjusters  there  with  the  Republican  party,  may 
be  expected  to  give  to  the  Republicans,  in  the  next  national  elec- 
tion, an  important  Southern  State,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  may  have  the  eflfect  of  making  thorn  appear 
1690  '^safe"  m  to  their  fidelity  to  sound  financial  principleS| 
VOL*  cxiaav.— NO,  306*  30 
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and  thus  weaken  tiieir  principal  element  of  strength  in 
North.    It  was  the  victory  of  Uie  coalition  between  DemocraU 
and  Greenbackers  in  Maine  that  defeated  General  Hancock 
1880.    That  victory,  upon  which  the  Democrats  foolishly 
gratnlated  themselves,  alarmed  the  conservative  interests  of  ] 
country,  and  from  that  moment  the  campaign  took  the  deci 
turn  in  favor  of  the  Eepublicans.     Similar  victories  on  the  ; 
of  the  latter  may  have  a  similar  effect  to  their  disadvanU 
weakening  them  in  their  strongest  points.    While  it  seems  pr 
able  that  these  movements  in  the  South  may  have  the  benefico^ 
effect  of  obliterating  the  old  lines  of  division,  of  wiping 
old  war  feelings,  of  dividing  the  white  vote,  and  eventua 
colored  vote  also,  and  thereby  do  away  with  the  race 
must  be  said,  also,  that  the  repudiation  feature  can  scarce^ 
to  impart  to  the  alliance  an  injurious  taint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  is  certainly  not  in  & 
condition  more  satisfactory  to  itself.  Ever  since  its  defeat  in 
1860  it  has  been  groping  about  for  **a  policy"  with  a  certaii. 
air  of  helplessness.  While  from  time  to  time  re-asserting 
traditional  principles  in  theory,  it  abandoned  them  m  pract 
It  boasted  once  of  being  the  hard-money  party,  and  then 
promised  itself  with  the  wildest  paper-money  theories.  It 
once  the  champion  of  free  trade,  and  then,  after  having 
the  demand  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  in  its  platform,  ran  a^ 
from  it  at  the  decisive  moment.  It  was  the  champion  of  a  st 
construction  of  constitutional  powers,  and  then — its  Southq 
wing,  at  least — showed  itself  willing  t^  accept  from  the  Fed« 
Government  aid  for  all  sorts  of  internal  purposes  and  to  exartl 
Federal  power  in  the  regulation  of  internal  commerce, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  B^publican  administrations 
achieved  important  successes,  obtaining  control  of  both  bouses  j 
Congress ;  and  then  it  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  its  pof 
When  the  Republicans  had  made  a  blunder,  the  Demc 
party  seemed  to  be  in  haste  to  make  a  greater  one.  It  Kaa 
quently  found  itself  obliged  to  accept  as  unavoidable 
points  of  the  Republican  policy,  after  having  y\o\  '  t>t 
them  \  and  now  an  unusually  strong  movement  ba- 
in the  Democratic  ranks  in  favor  of  protection,  just  at 
moment  when  a  reaction  against  the  ultra-prote<?tivo  poU<iy| 
the  war  period  is  beginning,  when  a  re\i^ion  of  tlid 
neraUy  demanded,  and  when  shrewd  Bepnblioan  polit 
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^Hpfreparing  to  take  advantage  of  this  tendency,  and  to  push 
^Hbward  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system.  While  most 
pf  the  odium  which  attached  to  the  Democratic  party  in  con- 
Keqaenee  of  its  ancient  pro-alavery  policy  and  its  attitude 
■tiring  the  war  has  gradually  faded  away,  it  has,  by  its 
IraciilatiDg  and  aimless  conduct  with  regard  to  the  practical 
l^&tioixs  of  the  timd  produced  the  impression  of  a  lack  of 
■plicity  as  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Govem- 
Kent,  and  therefore  failed  to  make  great  progress  in  the  con- 
Bdenee  of  the  country.  It  has  patriotic  and  able  men  among  its 
leaderB,  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  guide  it.  Many  men 
■^  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Republicans,  while  no  longer  believ- 
H|pthat  the  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  would 
pBsnlt  in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  would  still  hesitate  to  intrust  it 
■nth  that  power^  for  fear  that  more  might  be  lost  than  gained  by 
phe  change*  Adding  to  this  the  quarrels  of  faetions  distracting 
■t,  the  growing  laxity  of  that  discipline  which  formerly  was  one 
Wt  the  principal  elements  of  its  fighting  strength,  and  the  inereas- 
ng  feeling  of  discouragement  and  distrust  as  to  its  future, 
■rhich  has  been  nourished  by  frequent  and  disastrous  defeats 
fctter  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  victory^  and  has  inspired 
^^by  of  its  members  with  a  growing  indifference  concerning  its 
B^raneSy  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  in 
m  condition  of  great  strength,  neither  as  an  opposition  party  nor 
M  an  aspirant  for  power. 

I     The   continuous  existence  of  the  two  parties  is  therefore 

BO  proof  of   any  exuberance  of   vitality   in  them.    They  are 

fteld  together  in  their  present  condition  in  a  great  measure  by 

m  certain  vis  inertim  which  is,  and  may  for  some  time  remain, 

fcufflciently   strong  to  resist  the  centrifugal  tendency.    Nor  is 

^6  fact  that   the   two    parties   are  on   their    good   behavior 

n  itself  a  certain  guarantee  that  they  will  behave  welL    The 

istural  tendency  of  the   machine  interest  in  them  is  rather 

D    the    direction  of   the  exploitation  of   political   power  for 

he  selfish  ends  of  persons  or  cliques.     But  something  of  value 

nay  be  accomplished  if  strong  and  intelligent  influences  from 

iridiout  are  exerted  with  judgment  and  energy  to  encourage  and 

trengthen  the  best  elements  within  the  organizations.    And  for 

BR  the  present  condition  of  politics  seems  to  present  unusual 

B^rtunities.    Neither  of  the  two  parties  commands  a  majority 

Er  the  popular  vote*    Both  are  minority  parties  of  nearly  equal 
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organized  strength.  Both  depend  for  success  upon  the 
of  elements  which  belong  to  neither.  And  both  are 
aware  of  this.  To  tuom  such  a  situation  to  advantage) 
the  public  good  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ta^k 
the  "independent  voter,**  who  has  of  late  made 
felt,  and  grown  to  the  estate  of  a  distinct  political  force. 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Bepub- 
licau  party.  In  using  this  term,  we  mean  to  desLgnnk 
those  patriotic  and  public-spirited  citkens  to  whom  it  is , 
greater  interest  that  the  affairs  of  the  Government  be 
conducted  than  what  set  of  men  conducts  them.  This  elec 
has  its  greatest  strength  among  those  who  do  not  make  politic 
business,  but  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  an  active  part  1 
political  movements  whenever  an  important  object  is  to 
attained  for  the  public  good.  They  are  not  enlisted  in  aiiji 
the  factions  struggling  for  power  and  patronage,  bat 
inclined  to  oppose  them  all  in  turn  as  the  public  interest ! 
require  it.  They  are  without  permanent  organijsation,  but  i 
sionally  find  themselves  together  for  a  common  effort,  as  the 
duties  of  the  day  may  call  them  out.  Their  influence  has  so  bak 
been  practically  more  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  charactB 
While  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  nomination  anS 
election  for  high  place  of  the  men  they  woidd  select,  they  ha 
rendered  effective  aid  in  preventing  the  elevation  to  power  j 
men  they  considered  ^especially  objectionable.  They 
further  succeeded  in  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  peo| 
and  thereby  of  politicians  and  partie^s,  measures  of  reform 
considered  especiiiUy  important.  In  the  North  they  have 
mostly  inclined  to  associate  with  the  Republican  party,  not  \ 
mere  habit  and  tradition,  but  because  they  found  in  the  rac 
that  party  those  elements  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
which  their  endeavors  are  most  likely  to  find  congenial  k 
ment  But  they  are  alwaj's  willing  to  consider  whether  a  de 
or  a  victory  of  that  or  any  other  party  would  be4»t  serva 
public  objects  they  have  in  view,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
are,  as  "impracticable  theorists,"  very  nnpopnl 
"practical  politicians/  but  usually  much  in  denn 
day  of  voting  comes.  The  reason  is,  that  while  they  oac 
control  the  organizations,  they  can  occasion' IT-  r]  ,  i  ^  an « 
and  as  the  power  of  painty  allegiance  and  d 
aUy  weaker,  their  influence  upon  public  opinion  gruw»  stjongftr* 
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A  strikiQg  proof  of  the  power  of  that  influence  is  f  amiBhed 
l>y  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  movement  for  civil  service  re- 
form. That  movement  originated  inside  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  there  to  give  it  practical  effect 
Bnt  the  first  of  those  attempts  were  abandoned,  because  they  were 
frowned  upon  by  the  politicians  controlling  the  *'  regular  organ- 
izations," and  later  efforts,  although  more  successful,  were  crippled 
by  the  same  influence.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  professional 
politicians  of  both  parties  continue  to  hate  civil  service  reform  with 
a  sincere  and  robust  hatred,  because  it  threatens  to  spoil  their  busi- 
ness, to  throw  most  of  their  arts  out  of  the  market  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  plunder,  Bnt  as  the  movement  grows  steadily  in 
favor  with  public  opinion,  they  have  discovered  that  there  is  a 
popular  demand  to  satisfy.  Many  of  them,  who  still  hate  it  at 
heart  as  much  as  they  ever  did,  now  profess  to  be  themselves  in 
favor  of  some  sort  of  reform,  which  they  pretend  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  with  their  own  methods.  Much  of  this  profession  is 
that  kind  of  hypocrisy  which  is  caUed  a  tribute  paid  by  vice  to 
virtue.  It  is  certainly  not  genuine  virtue,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
vice  recognizee  the  necessity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  virtue  is  a  valu- 
able  sign  of  progress*  The  time  is  not  far  behind  us  when  such  a 
tribute  was  considered  entirely  superfluous, — the  worst  abuses 
of  the  spoils  system  being  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
without  concealment.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  sweeping  ^*  new  deal" 
of  the  offices  at  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration  would 
have  been  considered  a  very  natural  thing.  The  removal  of 
any  number  of  worthy  public  servants  during  an  administra- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  their  places  among  a  new  set  exclu- 
sively for  political  ends,  could  be  undertaken  without  disguise  of 
motive  or  purpose,  almost  without  criticism,  as  part  of  the  estab- 

led  system.  Not  many  years  ago,  aD  the  employes  of  the 
emraent  could  be  taxed  for  campaign  expenses  without 
circumlocution,  and  tJie  removal  of  those  who  failed  to  respond 
<^ouId  be  undertaken  almost  without  calling  fortli  a  remonstrance* 
Now,  although  the  "  practical  politicians  *'  have  not  undergone  ft 
mnoere  change  of  heart,  any  intention  of  making  ''  new  deals''  m 
loiiilly  diflolaimed  on  both  sides,  for  it  is  known  that  any  serious 
attempt  in  that  line  would  call  forth  a  storm  of  indignant  protest 
Bemovals  and  appointments  for  purely  politicid  reasons  undoubt- 
edly still  happen,  but  they  have  become  comparatively  rare,  and 
are  as  carefully  as  possible  disguLsed.    ABsessments  have  still 
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recently  been  levied  upon  public  servants,  but  the  public  reproof 
of  that  practice  has  been  so  vigorous,  and  the  number  of  refusals 
to  pay  BO  lai'ge,  that  removals  on  account  of  non-compliance  are 
well-nigh  impracticable,  and  the  odious  practice  itself  will 
scarcely  be  resumed  to  anything  like  its  former  extent.  On  the 
whole,  glaring  violations  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  civil 
service  should  he  conducted  ai'e  now  attracting  as  much  attention 
as  a  striking  observance  of  them  would  have  done  some  years 
ago.  And  now  some  Democratic  leaders  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  civil  service  reform,  with  sincere  purpose,  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
they  individually  are  concerned,  and  the  political  capital  attach- 
ing to  it  has  become  a  matter  of  com  petition  between  the  two 
parties.  These  results,  although  still  far  behind  re^l  reform,  are, 
after  all,  results  of  value ;  and  they  have  been  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  adherence  of  the  "practical  politicians"  in  both 
parties  to  the  old  system  of  political  management  It  has 
been  done  by  a  public  sentiment  strongly  developed,  mainly 
outside  of  the  **regidar  organizations/*  which,  pressing  upon 
them,  extorted  partial  compliance  with  its  demands  as  a 
sort  of  party  necessity.  This  fact  suggests  what  greater  things 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  similar  way,  if  the  *'*'  independent  voter' 
understands  and  resolutely  asserts  himself. 

There  are,  indeed,  greater  tasks  before  us.  The  public  mind 
is,  more  or  less  unconsciously  perhaps,  oceupjdng  itself  with  a 
problem  which,  in  a  period  of  transition  like  the  present,  natu- 
rally presses  forward,  and  which  goes  beyond  any  definite 
measure  of  reform  yet  proposed.  It  is  the  problem  of  creating 
an  administrative  system  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances 
which  the  ehangos  in  our  social  and  economical  condition 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  brought  forth.  Some  features  of 
that  change  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  bucolic  state  of 
American  society  is  absolved,  never  to  return.  The  Ameriean 
people  are  no  longer  what  they  were  during  the  first  dee^dea  of 
the  republic — a  people  of  farmers,  living  in  scattered  settle- 
ments,  separated  by  great  distances,  with  a  few  small  trading 
toivns  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  We  have  now  a  popula^ 
tion  of  over  fifty  millions,  which  within  the  life-time  of  our 
children  will  be  a  hundred  or  more.  A  large  and  constantly 
growing  proportion  of  that  population  congregates  in  great 
cities,  the  business  centers  of  immense  expanses  of  cotrntrj^  which 
our  enterprise  has  occupied*    Activities  and  industries  of  grctat 
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variety  have  sprung  up,  which  for  their  sncoe^  and  progperity 
largely  depend  upon  one  another.  Railroads  and  telegraphs^ 
luiiting  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  rapid  inter- 
oourse  and  instantaneous  exchange  of  thought,  have  established 
a  community  of  interests  formerly  unknown.  Enterprises 
requiring  large  aggregations  of  capital  have  become  necessary  to 
make  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  available,  to  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  together,  and  to  create  wealth  by  the 
employment  of  hired  labor  on  a  great  scale,  thus  largely  changing 
the  relations  which  formerly  existed  between  man  and  man. 
Great  corporations  have  grown  up,  wielding  a  power  which  may 
challenge  that  of  the  GKivermnent  iteelf*  New  interests  have 
developed  themselves,  and  with  them  new  conflicts,  some  of  them 
beyond  the  reach  and  control  of  local  self-government.  In  con- 
sequence, we  have  a  people  with  a  new  social  organixation,  new 
wants,  new  grievances,  and  new  aspirations,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  look  to  a  central  authority  for  things 
which  formerly  were  not  considered  within  the  range  of  its 
functions.  Whether  wo  consider  these  tremendous  changes  as 
good  or  evil,  as  fraught  with  danger  or  full  of  promise,  they  are 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  development  bound  to  come  and  to 
go  on,  and  they  cannot  remain  without  great  effect  upon  the 
nature  and  working  machinery  of  the  Government. 

The  simple  principles  which  form  the  foundations  of  repub* 
lican  institutions  remain  the  same.  But  theii'  application  to  the 
state  of  things  now  ecdsting,  with  its  new  requirements,  is  no 
longer  as  simple  as  it  was  defined  in  the  formulas  of  the  past. 
These  requirements  cannot  be  safely  disregarded.  The  powers  of 
the  general  government  have  to  be  so  adjusted  that  they  may  be 
equal  to  the  demands  of  our  present  condition  without  encroaching 
upon  the  legitimate  province  of  local  self -government,  and  without 
becoming  a  dangerous  instrument  of  usurpation  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wield  them.  The  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
tbofle  i>owers  has  to  be  so  systematically  distributed  and  fixed, 
that  no  public  function  be  without  its  well-defined  and  tangible 
fihare  of  it — a  need  which  is  very  obvious  in  view  of  the  confused 
anarchy  which  now  prevails  in  that  respect.  A  way  has  to  bo 
found  to  make  more  available  and  useful  to  the  Government,  in 
all  its  branches,  the  best  intelligence  and  character  in  the  country^ 
now  in  great  part  excluded  from  public  employment  by  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  our  constituencies  and  the  working  of  the  party 
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machmery^  or  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  superior  advan 
private  pursoits.    The  administrative  machinery  of  the  0 
ment  has  to  be  so  organized  that  not  only  a  higher  degree 
integinty,  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  efficiency  be  fiacured 
the  servioe,  but  that  the  public  offices  cease  to  be  an  agenqr 
corruption  ajid  demoralization  in  our  political  life.    Of  this 
prehensive  problem  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  only  a 
hot  a  very  important  one,  and  the  only  one  that  has  so  far  come 
in  a  definite  form  to  the  attention  of  the  people.    These  problems 
are  of  greater  consequence  even  than  our  questions  of  finance 
and  customs^  for  their  solution  will  be  destined  to  produce  m( 
permanent  and  farther-reaching  results. 

The  existing  political  parties,  in  their  present  conditio 
appear  scarcely  fitted  for  the  appreciation  and  treatment 
this  problem.  The  purposes  for  which  they  were  o: 
organized  in  the  past  had  reference  to  a  different  state  of  things 
Only  upon  civH  service  reform  they  have  pronounood  themselves 
in  a  perfunctory,  and,  as  far  as  the  regular  organizations  ara 
concerned,  insincere  or  indifferent  manner.  Neither  of  th^ 
represents  at  present  anything  like  "organized  opinion" 
to  the  tasks  of  the  future.  The  spoils  system  has  brought  forth 
that  kind  of  machine  politics  one  of  whose  characteristic  feat- 
ures it  is  to  look  at  every  topic  with  reference  to  the  advani 
its  treatment,  one  way  or  another,  will  yield  at  the  next  dectii 
the  parties  thus  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

But  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  evenly  balanced  in 
as  to  be  obliged  to  reach  for  whatever  outside  support  they  can 
obtain,  makes  them  accessible  to  the  influence  which  an  enlight- 
ened and  independent  public  opinion  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  In  the  present  period  of  transition  the  popular  mind 
is  unusually  open  to  the  discussion  of  those  great  problems 
of  government  which  are  upon  us,  and  currents  of  thought 
and  sentiment  may  tius  be  put  in  motion  sufficiently  strn 
to  carry  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing  parties  from  point 
point,  thus  ae<;omplishing  through  that  instrumentality 
in  detail,  growing  in  importanoe  as  they  accumulate,  'nie 
which  receives  these  influences  most  readUy  and  gives  them  eff c^:l, 
will  thereby  develop  new  elements  of  vitality — which,  howev 
can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  those  methods  of  politic 
management  which  have  sprung  from  the  spoils  system.  If, 
the  contrary,  both  of  them  resist  those  currents  of  opinion,  USS 
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latter  will  probably  grow  powerful  enongh  to  force  into  exigt- 
ence  a  new  f  ormation,  with  a  courageous  spirit  of  initiatiye  and  a 
pn^ramme  bom  of  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  be  rather  an  analytical 
study  of  the  present  situation  and  its  possibilities  than  a  positive 
prediction  or  a  platform.  If  this  analysis  is  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  any  attention,  it  wiU  also  be  likely  to  provoke  criticism 
and  dissent,  especially  from  zealous  partisans.  It  will,  however, 
serve  its  object  by  su^festing  to  candid  minds  some  points 
worthy  of  reflection. 

Cabl  Sghubs. 


DAYS  WITH  LONGFELLOW. 


In  the  sommer  of  1832,  as  I  was  discussing  my  plans  for  a 
trip  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  a  contemplated 
residence  of  several  years  abroad,  for  purposes  of  study  and 
instruction,  my  cousin,  Gteorge  Washington  Greene,  of  East 
Greenwich,  late  United  States  consul  at  Rome,  spoke  to  me 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  genius  and  promise  of  his  friend  Liong- 
f ellowy  then  professor  of  modem  languages  and  belles-lettreB  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  Mr.  Greene  was  himself  a  ripe  and 
accomplished  scholar,  as  shown  by  his  various  contributions  to 
historical  literature,  chief  of  which  is  the  life  of  his  distinguished 
grandfather,  General  Nathanael  Greene,  Washington's  "  man  of 
action"  during  our  Revolutionary  war.  When,  therefore,  after 
a  residence  of  nearly  four  years  abroad,  I  was  invited  by  my 
amiable  Jewish  banker,  the  late  Adolph  Zimmem,  to  a  quiet 
conversazione  at  his  house  on  a  certain  evening  in  March,  1836, 
to  meet  Mrs.  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  her  daughter,  and 
others  of  my  countrymen,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
there  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  hero  of  the  pen,  not  the  sword,  of 
my  cousin's  worship.  I  referred  to  Greene,  whose  name  was  a 
warm  introduction  to  him,  and  when  we  left  the  house,  early  in 
the  evening,  it  was  to  adjourn  to  my  hotel,  the  Badischer  Hof, 
where  we  sat  up  in  earnest  converse  until  daylight.  I  had 
stopped  for  a  day  or  two  at  Heidelberg  to  see  a  few  old  friends^ 
on  my  way  to  America,  after  a  winter  spent  partly  in  Berlin 
with  Henry  Wheaton,  then  our  minister  at  the  court  of  Prussia, 
and  partly  in  Dresden  with  George  Ticknor.  I  was  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  home  of  Hegel  and  of  Humboldt,  and  of  the 
little  court  of  Saxony,  where  Prince  John  was  completing  his 
translation  of  Dante^  and  Baron  Lindenau,  though  Chancellor  of 
Saxony,  was  still  intent  ux)on  his  astronomical  determinations  of 
the  vagaries  of  the  planet  Venus.    Ludwig  Tieck  used  to  read  t 
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xm  onee  a  week  the  matchless  translations  of  Shakespeare,  for 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  him,  to  August  Wilhelm  Sefalegel, 
and —  for  that  of  one  of  the  plays,  "  Borneo  and  Juliet'' — to 
LTieck's  daughter.    We  also  went  more  than  once  to  the  studio  of 
rMoritz  Retzch,  the  illustrator  of  "  Faust,"  a  stout,  rosy-cheeked, 
abort,  enthusiastic  artist,  who  looked  for  all   the  world  the 
pSaxon    opposite  of   Da  Vinci  or  Haphael's  d^sical  featurea. 
IliOD^ellow  had    led   a   secluded    life   since  the  death   of   his 
lyoung  wife,   in  Holland,  the  previons  summer.      My  budget 
*  of  rattling  talk  was,  therefore,  a  cheering  and  interesting  peep 
into    the    social  world    from    which    his    mourning    had    so 
I  long  excluded  him ;  and  I  uIbo  had  glimpses  to  unfold  of  litr 
raraxy  men  and  the  artists  and  scientists  of  Paris,  where  I  bad 
ra>ent  two  winters  and  a  snmmer.    The  day  following  I  yisited 
liiim  at  his  n>om3,  which  were  strewn  with  books,  in  a  house  in 
Ptoe  main  street  embracing  a  view  of  the  castle.    He  was  ready 
for  another  of  my  Sinbad  narratives,  and  in  later  years  more 
I  than  once  recalled,  with  a  smile,  the  fact  of  my  taking  off  my 
^eoat,  as  his  room  was  warmed  by  a  Grerman  stove,  to  talk  more 
freely  in  jjxy  shirt-sleeves.     With  me  it  was  a  case  of  a  love  at 
first  sight,  which  has  burned  with  the  steady  light  of  a  Jewish 
tabernacle  ever  since.    When,  a  day  or  two  after,  I  started  for 
the  town  of  Treves,  he  drove  with  me  as  far  as  Mannheim,  where 
I  bade  him  farewell.     Our  correspondence  began  when  an  acci- 
dent detained  me  captive  for  a  month  at  the  residence  of  an  old 
I  eoUege  friend  in  the  town  and  fortress  of  Luxembourg ;  but  I 
Pnever  laid  eyes  upon  him  until  his  return  to  America  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  when,  on  calling  to  see  him  at  the  Astor  House,  where 
he  had  arrived  the  night  previous,  I  found  my  way  to  his  modest 
room  in  the  fourth  story  of  that  then  palatial  abode.    The« 
were  no  elevators  in  those  days,  but  how  joyfully  would  I  dis- 
pense with  that  modem  convenience  t43  possess  once  more  the 
light,  elastic  step  and  the  buoyant  hope  witii  which  I  rushed  to  em- 
L  brace  and  welcome  my  friend  !     His  room  was  empty,  but  on  the 
Stable  were  lying  tliree  or  four  sheets,  evidently  containing  poetry. 
I  wrote  my  name  and  a  message  upon  a  card,  and  remember  say- 
ring  to  myself,  as  I  descended  the  stairs:  *VPoor  Longfellow! 
I  Alas,  that  he  should  have  become  a  captive  to  the  muse  I  ^    I 
Bsnention  this  impression  to  show  how  modestly  he  had  abstained 
"from  speaking  of  his  works,  and  of  a  future  pursuit  that  was  to 
ennoble  bis  name  and  delight  a  million  of  human  hearts.    In  our 
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conversations  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  the  road,  I  had  identifli 
him  with  the  past  and  future  professor,  le^iwTied  in  all  modi 
languages,  and  having  hived  np  a  rich  st.<»re  of  literary  treasni 
for  the  nse  of  the  pedagogue  and  his  pnpQs,  We  had  discuss 
German  poetry  and  philosophyj  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine,  ai 
I  remember  how  his  eyes  sparkled  when  I  narrated  my  halt  a 
Weimar  to  see  the  tombs  of  the  two  poets  who  lie  side  by  side 
there,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs,  Anna  Jameson,  who  was  then  the 
guest^  at  Goethe's  residence,  of  the  great  poet's  daughter-in-la 
Fran  von  Goethe.  But  never  a  word  of  his  voc-ation  passed  his  li; 
audit  was  only  when  his  first  work,  the  "  Psalm  of  life,"  appeared, 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  **  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  that 
realised  how  I  had  entertained  an  angel  unawares.  The  poe; 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  then  small  circle  of  New  Yo 
enthusiasts,  among  whom  I  can  remember  Fit<z-Greene  Halle 
Washington  Irving,  Dr.  Francis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes,  and 
Charles  King,  then  editor  of  the  New  York  "American,*'  after- 
ward the  genial  president  of  Columbia  CoUege,  who  were 
among  its  most  appreciative  minds,  I  hardly  need  say  thatn: 
of  the  matrons  of  our  city  and  their  young  daughters  commi 
the  I^Tical  treasure  to  memory,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus 
that  expanding  circle  of  English  huraaDity  to  which  so  m 
of  Longfellow's  future  verses  bec-ame  household  words, 
correspondence,  stimulated,  on  my  part^  by  admiration  f«»r 
unsuspected  genius  of  my  friend,  became  and  coutinued  for  sev- 
eral years  extremely  active.  Sometimes  I  ventured  Ui  suggeist  a 
German  poem  as  worthy  of  being  transferred  to  our  langaage;| 
and,  in  several  cases,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  brought  me  fre^^ 
proof  of  the  marvelous  adaptation  of  his  mind  and  ear  t-o  per- 
form  what  I  heard  him  call,  many  years  after,  *^  translation,  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.**  I  was  then  reading  Uhlam 
and  I  remember  my  surprise  and  delight  at  his  version  of 
**Luck  of  Edenhall,"  and  of  the  **Two  Locks  of  Hair,''  the  latt 
I  believe,  by  Gustav  Pfizer. 

About  this  time,  during  the  years  from  1838  to  1843,  I 
a  practice  of  running  on  to  Cambridge  to  spend  Si!      :  tnd  Mon 
day  at  the  Craigie  House,  and  was  always  ent^  i  u   by  some 

new  tender  or  heroic  lyric.     Once  I   carried  to  him  Tegxn 
'*  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  which  had  been  given  to  me  b 
Baron  Nordin,  then  Swedish  minister  at  Washington,     Familiar 
as  he  was  with  all  the  Scandinavian  languages,  he  devounsd 
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^k)6m  rilently,  kept  it,  and,  when  I  r^tiunied  a  fortnight  after,  read 
EQt»  his  lovely  version  in  the  hexameter  of  the  originaL  It  seemed 
to  have  been  written  at  one  gush,  for  he  took  the  mannscript  &om 
a  closet,  and  I  observed  that  it  was  written  in  pencil^  with  few,  if 
any,  corrections.  In  fact,  like  the  occultists  of  ^e  East,  he  seemed 
noiselessly  to  have  projected  his  work  straight  from  his  brain 
upon  the  paper.  He  was  a  noiseless  craftsman,  and  performed 
hU  work  with  a  neatness  and  dispatch  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 
He  was  method  itself  in  all  his  arrangements,  and  could  lay  his 
liand  upon  the  most  minute  note  or  mannseript.  however  long  it 
Biad  lain  hidden  in  its  repository. 

I      I  remember  once  his  writing  to  me  to  come  on  next  Sunday, 
ma  he  had  something  to  show  me  and  to  consult  me  about.     I 
Ipbeyed  the  call  with  alacrity,  and  reached  the  house,  as  osual,  in 
peaaon  for  a  tub  bef(ire  breakfast.    It  was  his  habit  daring  the 
iboiling  of  his  coflfeekettle,  to  work,  at  a  standing-desk,  upon  a 
itranslation  of  Dante.      So  soon  as  the  kettle  hissed,  be  folded 
Riis  portfolio,  not  to  resume  that  work  until  the  following  morning* 
In  thia  wiae,  by  devoting  ten  miuiites  a  day,  during  many  years, 
the  lovely  work  grew,  like  a  coral  reef,  to  its  completion.   On  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  question,  however,  that  task  was  relin- 
niiished,  and,  after  breakfast,  he  told  me  that  he  had  recently 
"irritten  a  poem  which  smiled  to  him,  but  which  his  habitual 
counselors  and  companions — who  I  presume  were  Charles  Sum- 
ner, C.  C.  Felton,  and  George  S.  Hillard — had  frowned  upon  aa 
beneath  the  plane  of  his  previous  l^Tieal  performances.    He  then 
proceeded  to  read  me  the  *'  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  which  so  stirred 
my  blood  that  I  t4»ok  the  manuscript  from  his  hands  and  read  it 
to  him,  with  more  dramatic  force  than  his  modesty  had  permitted 
him  to  display.    This  may  have  been  presumptuous  on  my  part, 
but  I  remember,  when  I  came  to  the  erencendOf — 

L  "A«  with  his  wings  aftlant, 

^L  Saila  tlie  fioroe  oormoraiit, 

^^^  Seeking  some  rocky  hftunt 

^^^1  With  hifl  prey  laden ; 

^^H  80  toward  ttie  open  main, 

^^f  Beating  to  aea  again 

W  Through  the  wild  hurricane, 

m  Boro  I  the  maiden," — 

hie    sprang    to    his    feet   and    embraced    me.    The    doubting 
Thomases    were    at   a    discount    that    morning.     This    poem 
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revealed  to  me  his  methods  of  work.  After  the  emotions 
mutual  satisfactioii  had  subsided,  he  told  me  that  he  had  carried 
the  scheme  in  his  head  ever  since  the  previous  summer,  when, 
after  having  visited,  with  a  cavalcade  of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
— among  whom  was  the  present  Mrs.  JuUa  Ward  Howe, — the 
Bkeleton  in  armor,  dug  up  at  Taunton,  and  then  visible  in  a 
museum  at  Fall  River, — since  burned  to  the  ground, — he  chal- 
lenged my  sister,  in  their  home  gallop  over  the  Newport  beaches, 
to  make  a  poem  out  of  the  rusty  hauberk  and  grim  bones  they 
had  been  inspecting.  ^^That,^  said  he,  "was  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  the  poem  only  flashed  upon  me  last  week.*'  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  closing  scene  is  laid 


^ 


"  In  thaX  tower 
Which  to  this  very  hour 
la  looking  seawafiL" 


H  And  now  comes  a  curious  illustration  of  the  market  vslvie  of 
"poetry,  past  and  present.  I  proposed  to  take  the  manuscript  to 
New  York  and  sell  it  for  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  On  my  return 
thither  my  first  visit  was  to  the  poet  Halleck,  at  his  desk  in  the 
dingy  counting-house  of  the  primeval  John  Jacob  Astor,  in 
Prince  street.  We  had  often  talked  about  Longfellow,  and 
HaUeck  felt  and  displayed  a  lively  appreciation  of  his  geniuB, 
which  he  denied  to  the  English  laureate,  whom  we  all  venerate. 
The  old  poet  was  delighted  with  this  new  effusion  of  his  younger 
lyrical  brother,  and  knowing  tho  value  of  his  opinion  in  the  eyes 
of  our  literati,  I  asked  him  to  express  his  admiration  in  a  few 
brief  words  at  the  foot  of  the  manuscript.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  inscription  ran:  *'I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
above  to  be,  in  mj  opinion,  Professor  Longfellow's  finest  effort." 
This  was  duly  signed,  and  I  rushed  down  to  Louis  Gaylord 
Clarke,  of  the  **  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  who  stood  aghast 
when  1  announced  the  price  of  this  poem,  he  having  only  paid 
twenty-flve  dollars  for  its  predecessors.  The  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  lyric,  which  by  this  time  I  had  learned  to  read  with  tolerable 
effect,  overcame  a  reluctance  to  which  his  poverty,  not  his  will, 
consented,  and  I  had  pride  and  pleasure  in  remitting  the  fifty 
dollars  to  Cambridge  tiiat  evening. 

To  anticipate  chronologically  my  narrative,  I  wiU  here  intn> 
^uce  a  parallel  anecdote  with  a  far  different  result.    Of  late 
fears  it  has  been  my  custom  to  pay  the  dear  poet  we  mourn  an 
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annual  visit  about  Christmas  time,  aad  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Craigie  House,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  he  pulled  out  from 
his  drawer,  after  his  first  warm  greeting,  a  new  poem,  as  in  days 
gone  by,  and  read  to  me,  with  his  musical  and  tender  voice,  the 
**  Hanging  of  the  Crane,'*  which  I  remember  he  explained  to  me 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  French  expression,  pendre  la  cri- 
mamire — AngJice^  the  *^  house-warming^  of  a  young  ciouplt*.  I  was 
ardent  in  my  admiration  of  the  beautiful  poem,  and  resolved,  on 
my  return  to  New  York,  to  see  whether  I  could  not  dispose  of  it,  so 
as  to  strike  a  fair  average  between  the  price  I  should  get  for  it 
and  that  obtained  more  than  thirty  years  before  for  the  "  Skeleton 
in  Armor.^  I  was  impelled  to  this  by  his  gently  confiding  to  me, 
as  a  profound  secret,  that  he  had  bought,  for  an  old  school-mate 
in  distress,  the  bouse  in  which  ha  was  bom,  and  settled  it  upon 
his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  had  been  sending  him,  for 
years,  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  of  each  month  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  his  door.  This  was  confided  to  me  because  I  expressed  a 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  beneficiary,  and  not  with  the 
faintest  scintilla  of  consciousness  of  a  generosity  he  regarded  as 
a  pleasing  duty,  that  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  perform. 
So  I  returned  to  New  York  on  the  morrow,  compelled  to  be  in 
Washington  the  next  day.  I  addressed  Mr,  Robert  Bonner  a 
note,  reminding  him  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  iis 
famous  stable,  with  my  friend  Lord  Rosebery,  and  telling  him 
that  I  had  seen,  the  day  before,  at  Cambridge,  an  unpublished 
poem  of  two  hundred  lines,  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  which  I  thought 
one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  produced ;  and  I  inquired  whether  he 
would  like  to  make  a  bid  for  it  for  the  New  York  **  Ledger.**  I 
added  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Washington,  but  would  be  glad  to 
receive  his  reply,  making  an  appointment  for  the  following 
Saturday.  I  also  wrote  to  Longfellow,  stating  that  I  had  opened 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Bonner,  and  hoped  to  get  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  privilege  of  the  poem  appearing  in  the  "Ledger.'* 
When  I  eanle  back  on  Saturday,  I  found  two  rephes  to  my  let- 
lersv  Longfellow  said  "  that  an  offer  of  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars  might  tempt  him  to  cede  the  bantling  to  Diomed  the 
Tamer  of  Horses,  he  himself  reserving  its  copyright."  Mr.  Bonner 
asked  me  to  call  at  his  oMce  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  He 
was  brief  and  to  the  point  in  speech.  He  said,  "  Two  hundred 
lines  at  five  dollars  a  line  is  a  thousand  doUars," — and  drew  his 
eheek  for  that  amount,  which  I  mailed  to  the  poet  that  evening, 
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and  the  next  day  returned  to  my  post  in  Washington,  M 
and  consternation  naay  be  imagined  when  I  received,  oi 
a  telegram  from  the  bard,  stating  that  he  had  returned  Mr,  Bon 
ner  hiB   check,  having  made  other  arrangements,    I  wrote  Ui 
Mr,  Bonner  that  my  interest  in  the  matter  had  been  to  do  a  serv- 
ice  to  both  parties  concerned,  and  that  I  regretted   m}     " 
should  have  failed.    He  made  no  reply,  and  no w  for  the  seq i  * 
was  my  habit  to  come  from  Washington  to  New  York  every  Sunday^ 
to  visit  the  clients  and  friends  whose  interests  I  was  striving  tti 
protect  in  that  region  during  the  sessions  of  Congress.    Al 
two  months  after  the  foregoing  disappointment,  a  pleasant-L 
ing  youth  called  upon  me  at  the  Brevoort  House,  to  say 
father,  Mr,  Bartlett,  desired  an  appointment  with  me  on  bi 
of  importance.    Although  mj  hands  were  fidl,  **  the  more ' 
merrier  ^  is  the  standing  motto  of  a  parliamentary  agent     I  said 
that  I  should  have  to  be  going  all  day,  but  if  he  would  t^ell  me 
where  his  father  lived,  I  would  fix  an  hour,  agreeable  to  his  toj 
raphy,  for  seeing  him.     He  said  his  father  resided  at  the 
man  House.    I  immediately  replied  that  I  had  to  calculate 
and  distance  like  a  doctor  in  an  epidemic,  but  would  caU 
his   father  at  one    o^clock.     Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  square-jawed, 
dArk-whiskered,  determined-looking    man,  who   instantly  pro* 
oeeded  in  fnediaa  res^  inquiring  the  cause  of  my  difficulty  in  reg 
to  Mr.  Bonner  and  Mn  Longfellow.    I  recounted  the  ci 
stances  of  the  case,  which  be  saw  for  the  first  time  in  its  \ 
light,  and  he  said:  '^  Although  I  am  Mr*  Bonner's  legal  Bd\ 
sometimes  goes  off  at  half-cock^  without  consulting  me* 
done  80, 1  should  have  recommended  him  to  present  you '" 
check  tiat  he  sent  to  Mr,  Longfellow,  and  to  have  offer 
poet  three  times  that  amount  for  the  privilege  of  the  publicat 
I  think  I  blushed  at  the  idea  of  a  kindly  intention  thus 
back,  like  bread  upon  the  waters,  to  replenish  my  own  exchecioeri 
and  I  replied  that  I  had  to  return  to  my  post  that  night,  bd 
would  start  for  Cambridge  on  the  following  evening,  and  1 
ged  him  to  telegraph  to  the  Somerset  Club,  Boston,  whethei 
Bonner  meant  business  on  the  basis  specified,    I  reached 
on  Wednesday  morning,  drove  to  Cambridge,  and  brought 
poet  into  town  with  me,  to  consult  with  his  publisher,  Mr,  Oa 
The  result  was  a  bargain-     Some  little  hitch  arose  about 
question  of  a  month  or  two  in  the  resumption  by  Mr.  Iiongf  e 
of  his  copyright,  which  Mr.  Bonner  de^ed  should  be  fixed 
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first  of  November,  but  finally  consent-ed  should  relapse  on  the 
iret  of  October,  when  the  book  appeai't-d  in  its  illtustrated  form, 
t  will  be  confessed  that,  when  Mr.  Bonner  j>aid  four  thousand 
loUars  for  the  **Han^ng  of  the  Crane,"  the  price  of  literary  work 
lad  risen  very  considerably  from  Mr.  Clarke's  day,  and  to  no  one  ' 
is  this  advance  in  the  guerdon  of  g^mius  due  so  Tnuch  as  to  the 
K)et  who  filled  every  heart  and  uuivl  ^itL  «»  ^mu^Iii^  fur  LLs 
nelodious  verse.  I  have  used  the  word  ia«l4Mjinu»«  ait  eiiarauter* 
Btic  in  the  highest  degree  »»r  liin  m^a^mrf'^;  and  I  r» 
rhen,  during  the  visit  of  Messrs*  SuiUvan  and  GilDert^— 
faem  at  dinner, — ^I  asked  the  former  why  his  *' Songs  of  the 
Vrens'^  were  a  musical  failure,  he  replied;  ** Because  the 
aureate  has  no  ear  for  music,  and  never  bends  himself  to  the 
sadgencies  of  a  composer — so  great  in  dealing  with  *our  harsh 
aorthem,  whistling^  grunting  guttural 'j  whereas  Longfellow'a 
fiiymes  are  all  equipped  for  the  danee*^ 

Washington  Irving  once  told  me  that  while  Tom  Moore  was 
teeping  away  in  Paris  from  his  creditors  in  Bermuda,  they 
■elided  together,  in  a  sort  of  Prencb  cottage,  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
ifes,  where  Moore  used  to  pace  up  and  down  the  garden  walks 
ifvery  morning,  puUing  out  the  fingers  of  an  old  glove,  while  he 
composed  the  ten  lines  of  his  daily  task,  for  which  he  got  ten 
guineas.  This  sometimes  took  him  a  couple  of  hours,  during 
rhich  Geoflfrey  Crayon  watched  him,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in 
lis  eye,  from  an  arbor,  in  which  he  was  devouring  the  manuscript 
autobiography  of  Lord  B^Ton,  who  had  presented  it  as  a  dower 
br  Moore's  daughter,  but  which  was  subsequently  destroyed  in 
he  flames  of  Mr.  John  Murray's  library  grate.  Mr,  Tennyson 
received,  I  am  told,  three  guineas  a  line  from  the  *'  Cornhill 
llagazine  "  for  his  '*  Tithonus.''  Mr,  Bonner  went  a  guinea  above 
he  laureate's  price  in  his  bid  for  the  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane,^ 
rhieh  cost  him  four  guineas  a  line.  What  a  contrast  in  favor  of 
ft^ierican  culture  is  that  remuneration,  when  compared  with  the 
Ifty  dollars  received  for  the  **  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  which  waa 
bbout  thirty  cents  a  line  for  the  hundred  and  sixty  which  com* 
[>osed  it! 

But  time  and  space  alike  forbid  me  to  prolong  this  hasty  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  one,  the  glory  of  whose  life  will  be  illus- 
rated  by  a  thousand  pens  more  powerful  than  the  thousand 
(words  which  Burke  said  would  have  once  left  their  scabbards 
0  defend  the  honor  of  the  Dauphiness  of  Prance.    And  yet,  save 
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for  the  uses  of  posterity,  no  tribute  is  needed  to  extol  the  sereno 
virtues  of  one  whose  death  has  put  in  crape  a  nation  whom 
his  works  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice.  I  remember  his  passing 
a  month  with  me  at  my  residence  in  this  city,  in  the  month  c^ 
July,  1839,  when  his  "Hyperion"  was  going  tibrough  the  preaa^ 
and  my  marveling  daily  at  the  soft  serenity  of  his  temper,  blended 
with  symmetry,  noble  manliness,  and  dignity,  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Who  that  has  read  the  description  of  a  Swedish  weddinj^ 
with  which  he  prefaced  "  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'' can 
have  failed  to  be  thrilled  by  the  exquisite  grace  and  finish  of  his 
prose,  which  inspires  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  should  have  left 
so  little  of  it  1  Verily,  in  him  The  North  American  Review 
mourns  its  greatest  and  best  contributor. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  forty-six  years  of  uninterrupted 
friendship  and  brotherly  intercourse  with  Longfellow,  broken 
only  by  my  own  peregrinations,  bring  crowding  to  my  mind 
countless  memories  of  the  man  I  loved.  It  would  be  easy  tot 
me  to  fill  a  volume  with  reminiscences  of  him,  not  one  of  them 
darkened  by  any  shade.  I  will  pass,  however,  to  the  last  time 
when  I  saw  him.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  last  year,  I  went  for 
the  last  time  to  Craigie  House.  He  had  been  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  vertigo,  which  had  left  him  weak,  but  he  laughed  as  he 
spoke  of  his  having  constituted  himself  an  invalid.  He  was  in 
his  bedroom  when  I  found  him,  though  he  was  able  to  walk  and 
even  to  go  out.  I  only  staid  a  short  time,  about  half  an  hour, 
but  that  brief  interview  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  read  me  his 
last  x>oem,  the  '' Hermes  Trismegistus.''  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  this,  his  latest  work,  and  begged  him  to  pub- 
lish it  immediately.  On  my  return  to  New  York  I  wrote  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  I  here  give  his  reply,  the  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote  me.    It  is  as  foUows: 

<<OAHBBiDaEy  Jan.  23,  1882. 
"My Dear  Unclb  Sam: 

"  *  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  because  they  never  grow  old,  thou^ 
they  may  live  to  four  score  years  and  upward. 

''So  say  I,  whenever  I  read  your  graceful  and  sportlYe  ftooies  in  tli» 
papers  you  send  me,  or  in  those  I  send  you. 

''  I  am  now  waiting  for  the  last,  announced  in  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
not  yet  arrived. 

"Pardon  my  not  writing  sooner  and  oftener.  My  day  is  very  short,  as 
I  get  up  late  and  go  to  bed  early — a  kind  of  Arctic  winter's  day,  ivfaea  tbt 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours  only. 

"Yes,  the  'Hermes'  went  into  the  'Century.' 
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'*  I  come  back  to  where  I  began — the  perpetual  youth  of  some  people.  You 
lemember  the  anecdote  of  Ducis.  When  somebody  said  of  him,  *Il  eat 
iomM  en  enfancej  a  friend  replied:  ^Non — H  eat  rentri  enJeutteaseJ 

**  That  is  the  polite  way  of  putting  things.    But,  old  or  young, 

"  Always  yours,  H.  W.  L." 

And  now,  although  nothing  can  be  more  antipodal  than  the 
characters  of  the  two  men,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a 
similarity  between  Longfellow  and  Disraeli  in  the  perfect  fulfill- 
ment of  their  respective  purposes,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance 
into  manhood  to  that  of  the  close  of  their  lives.  The  one  made 
literature  a  stepping-stone  to  the  leadership  of  his  country's 
political  destinies,  and  the  other  was  content  with  a  life  of  tiie 
purest  song,  soothing  many  an  anguish  and  drying  myriads  of 
tears.  But  the  only  really  parallel  life  in  this  century  to  that 
of  our  poet  was  the  Jovian  existence  of  CJoethe,  at  Weimar,  whom 
we  are  inclined  to  think  Longfellow  took  for  his  model,  though 
he  far  surpassed  him  in  efQcient  usefulness  to  his  own  country, 
where  his  songs,  stealing  into  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  awakened  a  latent  lyric  feeling  and  a  love  of  culture, 
the  extent  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  verses  of 
Bryant  and  HaUeck  had  found  many  admirers  on  their  first 
appearance,  and  some  of  the  latter's  lyrics,  such  as  '^  Marco  Boz- 
zaris,"  passed  into  the  elocution  of  our  schools;  but  the  scope  and 
variety  of  Longfellow's  work,  always  up  to  the  highest  standard, 
found  a  far  wider  range  of  readers,  and  the  lyrics  of  Holmes  and 
of  Whittier,  whose  strains  he  always  admired,  continued  the 
grand  bardic  Eisteddfod. 

The  passing  bells  of  Cambridge  toUed  on  the  memorable 
afternoon  of  the  24th  of  March,  for  the  departure  of  their  high- 
est and  most  faithful  feUow-citizen.  He  who  had  followed,  in 
turn,  Washington  Allston's  body,  by  torchlight,  to  Mount 
Auburn,  and  Hawthorne's  to  his  grave  at  Concord;  who  had 
mourned  over  his  beloved  Agassiz,  and  Felton,  and  the  long 
array  of  his  predecessors  to  that  bourne,  has  left  behind  him  the 
record  of  the  most  perfect  life  in  the  age  and  century  with 
which  he  is  identified.  He  left  no  unfinished  work  behind.  Of 
him  cannot  be  said  those  noble  words  he  wrote  on  the  burial  of 
Hawthorne : 

"Ah I  who  shall  lift  the  wand  of  magio  power, 
And  the  lost  clew  regain  f 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain.'' 
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The  '^  Ultima  Thule,"  his  last  published  volmne^  ranks  higher, 
in  onr  view,  than  the  similar  booklet  issued  about  the  same  time 
in  England  by  the  laureate.  In  it  will  be  found  those  touching 
strains  on  the  death  of  Bayard  Taylor,  which  we  shaQ  feel  on 
Sunday,  when  the  last  rites  are  performed  in  his  library: 

''Dead  he  lay  among  his  books; 
The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks." 

And  his  swan  song,  ''  Hermes  Trismegistus,"  shows  that,  how- 
ever saddened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  bright  spirits,  whose  love 
and  sympathy  had  cheered  him  for  so  many  years,  and  who,  by 
their  departure,  impoverished  for  him  the  attractions  of  life,  his 
dear  and  masterly  intellect,  his  poetic  fancy,  his  starUing 
imagery,  and  his  melodious  rhythm  were  all  at  command  to  the 
last,  as  in  some  old  Stradivarius,  whose  sounds  and  echoes  grow 
mellower  with  time. 

Samuel  Wabd. 
New  Yobk,  March  25, 1882. 


WHAT  DOES  REVEUnON  REVEAL  T 


The  Bible  above  most,  perhaps  above  all,  bookg  tJiat  have 
been  written,  has  temperament  It  piques,  attracts,  repels,  can- 
fuses.  It  draws  upon  attention  and  patience*  It  disciplined 
negligence.  It  puts  fine  spurs  to  motive.  One  must  take  time 
to  win  the  individuality  of  it.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  learn 
how  to  live  with  it 

The  Bible  is  not  a  primer.  It  is  no  easy  reading  for  beginners. 
The  mere  alphabet  of  either  knowledge  or  feeling  cannot  fit  a  man 
to  do  anything  better  with  this  book  than  to  take  it  (or  leave  it) 
on  trust  from  his  own  moral  instinct.  *^  No  man  who  knows 
nothing  else,''  a  scholar  has  told  us,  "  knows  even  his  Bible,^ 

The  Bible,  we  say,  is  a  difficult  book.  This  should  be  admitted 
fairly,  in  justice  to  it,  to  belief,  and  to  believers*  It  is  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  it  is  more  than  that  It  is  a  strenuous 
influence  upon  conduct,  but  it  is  yet  different  from  that.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  intellect  of  the  race. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  successful  book  that  the  reader 
employs  himself  in  thinking  how  he  would  have  done  it  differ- 
ently, and  it  would  be  a  laughable  problem  in  psychological 
algebra  to  estimate  the  number  and  kinds  of  persons  who 
would  like  to  show  the  Creator  how  to  write  His  over  again. 
How  many  of  us,  in  the  deep  below  the  lowest  deep  that  under- 
lies sub-consdousnessy  believe  that  we  could  have  made  a  better 
Bible  than  we  possess  f 

Students  of  the  subject  have  drawn  a  distinction  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  between  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  Bible,  but 
for  convenience  the  term  Revelation  is  used  in  this  paper  in  its 
commonly  accepted  sense,  as  descriptive  of  that  especial  form  of 
divine  manifestation  known  to  us  as  the  Christian  Scriptures* 
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The  moment  that  a  man  undertakes  to  jndge  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  a  God,  he  must,  of  necessity,  put  Otod  in  the 
X)osition  of  doing  as  if  He  were  a  man ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
assert  what  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  possible  to  a 
supposed  Creator  in  a  case  like  this,  we  may  say  that,  in  extend- 
ing such  a  revelation  of  BEis  nature  or  purposes  to  us,  God  had 
two  methods  open  to  Him. 

He  might  have  selected  the  miraculous  method.  He  might 
have  inscribed  truth  upon  the  firmament,  in  eternal  characters 
that  the  mind  and  eye  of  man  should  have  been  educated  to 
interpret.  The  stars  of  heaven  might  have  composed  His 
awful  alphabet ;  planet  and  comet  and  sun,  nebula  and  meteor, 
might  have  formed  and  punctuated  those  mystical  words; 
each  heavenly  body  might,  without  interference  with  its  indi- 
vidual destiny  or  value,  have  been  by  a  divine  freak  so  blocked 
out  as  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  magnificent  charac- 
ters which  were  to  enlighten  this  small  and  ignorant  planet  that 
we  happen  to  caU  our  own.  At  twilight,  men  might  have  stood 
to  watch  the  splendor  of  these  hieroglyphs  deepen  down  into 
the  night,  and  read,  "  The  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,*' 
where  now  they  glance  at  the  flaming  frame- work  of  the  southern 
cross;  or  spelled  out,  "  God  is  love,^  where  we  idly  follow  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  God  might  have  uttered  truth  articulately  to  human  ears. 
He  might  have  taught  the  waves  of  the  sea  a  celestial  syntax  to 
which  terrestrial  hearing  should  be  attuned.  The  volcano  might 
have  been  tamed  to  use  His  dread  vocabulary.  The  sirocco  and 
the  cyclone  might  have  spoken  with  an  inexorable  definiteness. 
Hail  might  have  cried  rebuke.  Flowers  might  have  whispered 
comfort.  Birds  might  have  sung  of  heaven.  Men  might  have 
bowed  to  catch  the  least  accent  of  the  midnight  wind  in  desert 
places,  while  it  called:  " Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.''  Or 
we  might  have  listened  to  the  mighty  lips  of  Niagara  chanting, 
to  what  a  musician  claims  to  have  discovered  as  the  "  Niagara 
chord,"  a  Oloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  which  the  heart  would  have 
stood  still  to  hear. 

Or  the  awful  veil  between  this  and  the  unknown  world  might 
have  been  rent  in  twain.  The  mute  lips  of  the  grave  might  have 
moved.  The  dead  might  have  answered  to  the  wail  of  tiie  ages. 
Our  starved  arms  might  have  clasped  them  for  the  .instant 
which  would  have  been  worth  aU  agony. 
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"Oh,  for  five  miimtes  with  my  Jean!"  cried  Cailyle,  desolate 
upon  hia  fame.  Mystery  csoiild  have  relented  and  silenciJ 
gpoken,  tJie  famine  of  the  heail  been  fed^  the  palsy  of  the  faith 
been  freed.  We  need  not  have  beaten  the  breath  of  onr  »ouU 
out  against  the  barred  gates  of  death.  *^  The  touch  of  a  van- 
idhed  hand  ^  could  have  set  at  rest  our  dreariest  doubt  forever. 
From  the  sealed  lips  of  our  dearest  dead  we  could  have  learned, 
and  never  questioned  after,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life. 

One  other  method  was  open  to  God  in  extending  a  special 
revelation  to  man.    He  could  act  upon  the  legal  fiber  of  the  world. 

Dt  was  in  His  power  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony 

Rrith  His  own  system  j  to  act  in  accordance  with  laws  which 
He  had  already  established;  to  reach  man  by  human  means;  to 
avoids  as  far  as  possible,  the  shock  and  strain  of  admitting  what 
we  are  accustomed,  with  great  looseuess  of  phraseology,  to  call 
higher  laws;  to  neglect  in  the  main  the  sporadic  and  the  startling; 
to  respect  premise  and  conclusion,  form  and  dignity;  to  select 
the  orderly  method  of  revealing,  as  He  did  the  same  in  oreatingi 
as  He  does  in  preserving,  as  He  lias  in  governing*  This  He  has 
selected.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  if  we  consider  carefully,  that 
He  has  adopted  the  natural  method^  with  such  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness as  to  leave  us  astonished  at  the  chiaro-oifmro  theories 
which  theology  has  struggled  to  Lm|>el  upon  the  credulity  or 

Kluctance  of  the  world,  as  media  of  approach  to  a  comparatively 

^mple  fact. 

The  Bible,  in  short,  is  not  a  miracle. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
polemic  mistakes  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Christian  Revtda- 
tion  have  their  root  in  the  assumption  that  it  claims  to  be  a 
miracle.  Skeptical  exegesis  had  the  supreme  op»portunity  of  the 
century  in  her  hands  when  the  growth  of  modern  thought  strug- 
gled, like  a  Chinese  child  malformed  in  an  earthea  vase,  against 
the  distortion  of  the  primitive  theories  of  inspiration. 

Instead  of  toiling  with  her  mythical  theory,  her  legendary 
theory,  her  naturalistic  theory,  her  literary  theory,  dissent  might 
have  turned  upon  us  and  said:  **Your  Bible  is  not  outside  of 
law,  but  within  it,  and  yet  your  Bible  stilL"  But,  since  unbelief 
lacks  the  constructive  imagination,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
prajudicium^  clearly  necessary  to  such  a  result,  it  has  been  left 
for  the  slower  but  subtler  scholarship  of  modern  faith  to  give  to 
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the  world  the  only  theories  upon  which  it  can  hope  a  hundred 
years  hence  to  keep  any  Bible  at  alL 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  word  in  the  langaage 
which  has  been  so  distorted  as  the  word  inspiration.  It  may 
belong  to  that  series  comprising  Gk)d,  the  Sonl,  Immortality,  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  they  never  can  present  the  same  idea 
to  any  two  minds;  bnt  let  ns  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  this, 
and  say,  rather,  that  inspiration  offers  as  mnch  fixity  and  definite- 
ness  to  thought  as  any  other  kind  of  development  can.  What 
we  call  inspiration  is  a  growth.  It  unfolds  with  history  and 
like  history.  It  is  subject  to  evolution,  like  the  race.  It  develops 
like  the  body,  of  which  the  particles  undergo  renewal  every  few 
years,  yet  it  remains  the  same  body  still.  What  it  was,  it  is  and 
is  not  now.  What  it  is  it  will,  and  yet  it  will  not>  be  in 
fifty  years. 

In  the  matter  of  Biblical  inspiration,  if  in  any,  we  are  to 
expect  change  as  we  have  experienced  it^  in  applied  scholar- 
ship, in  deepening  wisdom,  in  spiritual  illumination,  and  in  the 
laws  of  interpretation  as  affected  by  these  things  alid  others 
not  yet  within  the  scope  of  our  perception.  There  is  no  life 
without  change.  Inspiration  is  the  breathing  in  of  life.  If  the 
vital  spark  remain,  the  tissues  of  the  inspiratory  organs  not  only 
may  change,  but  must  change. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  thoughtful  world  to  hold 
to-day  that  attitude  toward  the  Bible  which  appears,  for  instance, 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  it  would  have  been  for  Solomon 
to  write  *' Butler's  Analogy,''  or  for  Noah  to  have  built  an  elevated 
railway.  But  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  the  Bible  to 
hold  the  same  attitude  toward  the  world.  If  it  had  proved  an 
obstinate  thing,  it  would  now  be  an  obsolete  one.  If  there  had 
been  no  moral  elasticity  in  it,  it  would  before  this  have  been  as 
dead  as  the  worship  of  Moloch.  Life  is  motion,  renewal,  prom- 
ise. It  is  only  death  which  does  not  stir.  John  Robinson,  at 
Leyden,  said  one  of  the  eternal  things  when  he  cried :  "  There 
is  more  light  yet  to  break  from  God's  word ! " 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Bible  is,  above  all  things  else,  a 
natural  book ;  that  God,  in  designing  it,  followed  that  beautiful 
*'  law  of  parsimony  "  which  is  so  justly  dear  to  instructed  human 
minds.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  chose  the  orderly  form  of  com* 
munication  in  preference  to  the  extraordinary,  for  reasons  wMek  , 
appeal   to   our  own  intellectual  standards;   that  he  Beleotor*'^ 
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natural  illustratioiis  of  His  purpose  when  He  could,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  supernatural  only  when  He  musty  that  it  i«  incum- 
1>6nt  upon  us  to  bring  i^  this  book  exactly  the  same  qualities, 
as  readers,  which  we  should  to  any  other  important  work ;  tliat 
it  will  bear  the  same^  deserves  the  same,  and  demands  the 
same ;  and  that  if  these  qualities  are  of  the  clearest  mental  and 
purest  moral  type,  the  book  may  stand  or  fall  by  their  sentence, 
and  ought  to.  I  know  of  no  oUier  assumption  which  can  fit  a 
mind  to  approach  a  work  presenting  the  claims  of  this.  Pre- 
oiBely  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  a  call  upon  our  credulity 
must  we  cultivate  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  faculties  upon 
whose  healthfulness  and  energy  the  entire  value  of  our  conclu* 
dons  rests.  The  church  has  often  suffered  herself  to  forget  this 
simple  law. 

If  tlie  Bible  is  a  natural  book,  it  must  be  subject  to  natural 
rules  of  interpretation.    K,  as  we  noticed  at  the  outset,  it  proves 
K  sharp  challenge  to  the  human  intellect,  this  argues  nothing 
l^ainst  its  demands,  but  is  rather  so  for  in  their  favor. 

It  is  not  true,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  lightly,  that 
all  great  things  are  simple.  It  is  true  that  aU  really  great  things 
can  be  understood,  but  there  is  the  grandeur  of  complexity  as 
well  as  of  simplicity.  The  arts  make  this  very  dear.  Music 
has  food  for  all  kinds  of  human  hunger.  She  never  gives  a 
stone  for  bread,  though  to  the  most  CArthy  of  natures.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  faces  in  a  great  audience,  listening  to 
great  music,  without  an  awed  sense  of  a  power  so  diverse  as  to  be 
almost  divine.  So  the  Bible  is  at  once  simple  and  complex: 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  untaught ;  sufficiently  daunting  to 
the  thinker — who  ought,  therefore,  the  more  to  respect  it.  It 
^■0  been  compared  to  a  stream,  so  deep  that  an  elephant  can 
^mim  in  it ;  so  shallow  that  a  lamb  could  wade  across  it* 

So  science,  again,  dares  hf'r  disciple  on  by  difficulty.  "  Is  it 
much  for  me,'^  said  Kepler,  **that  men  should  not  accept  my 
discovery  1  When  the  Almighty  waited  six  thousand  years  for 
one  to  see  what  He  had  made,  I  may  surely  wait  two  hundred 
for  one  to  understand  what  I  have  seen.'' 

In  all  other  forms  of  revelation,  the  more  closely  organized  the 
material,  the  better  instructed  minds  like  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  contpraporaneous  philosophers  has  taught  us  that  development 
proceeds  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  and  from  simplicity 
to  complexity*    Why  make  on  exception  of  Biblical  revelation! 
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Why  expect  to  eliminate  from  it  all  elements  of  perplexity,  and 
all  conditions  of  toiling  attention!  Why  even  all  possibilitjr 
of  misapprehension  1  Or  why  except  it  from  that  lower  law,  as 
common  as  it  is  nnflattering  to  hnman  nature,  which  leads  ns  to 
admit  that,  the  more  deeply  a  thing  must  be  sought,  the  better  it 
is  prized! 

Suppose  we  had  been  given  the  twenly-third  Psalm  inscribed 
by  the  lightning  upon  the  foreheads  of  our  hills.  How  soon 
should  we  have  explained  it  away  as  an  instance  of  sub- 
conscious cerebration!  K  the  soul  once  dearer  to  us  than  our 
own  had  returned  from  the  dead  to  whisper,  "Thou  shalt  not," 
in  some  convulsive  moral  emergency,  would  it  have  always 
found  a  listener!    Alas,  would  it  have  always  had  a  wdcome! 

I  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive  that  it  may  not  be  an 
easy  matter  for  the  Almighty  to  gain  a  hearing  in  a  human 
heart,  and  to  understand  that  any  method  of  communication 
must  have  its  disadvantages. 

That  none  can  be  perfect  when  He  has  to  deal  with  such 
imperfect  material,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Out  of  a  disabled 
organ,  what  master  brings  the  absolute  chord! 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  the  present  educated  views  of  inspira- 
tion and  interpretation  are  not,  than  what  they  are.  An  underical 
writer  who  diould  attempt  strictly  to  define  the  preponderant 
belief  of  the  church  to-day  upon  a  matter  so  delicate  as  the 
nature  of  Revelation  would  have  a  thankless  and  a  useless  task. 

The  curse  of  all  transitional  times  is  upon  us:  no  man 
represents  such  a  period ;  none  can  fitly  record  it  till  it  is  past. 

A  few  things,  however,  it  is  possible,  with  misrepresentation 
of  none,  and  justice  to  all,  to  observe.  Progressive  Christian 
scholarship  no  longer  believes  in  what  was  called  verbal  inspira- 
tion. We  are  not  taught  that  the  Bible,  as  a  product  of  inspira- 
tion, is  a  book  whose  language  was  originated,  corrected,  and 
revised  by  the  divine  Author;  or,  as  Webster  gives  it,  "in 
which  the  very  words  and  forms  of  expression  of  the  divine  mes- 
sage are  communicated  to  the  inspired  author.'' 

No  truly  educated  preacher  teaches  that  the  awful  Gk)d,  in 
such  a  sense,  wrote  the  Song  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  hold  that 
the  Almighty  troubled  himself  about  the  cloak  that  Paul  forgot 
at  Troas.  No  exegete  calls  the  All-wise  Being  to  account  for 
the  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  John.  The  theory  that 
the  mind  of  Gk)d  peremptorily  dictated  the  composition  of  the 
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Bible,  in  all  its  minutii©,  as  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  perraeated 
siialet,  and  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  directed  it,  is  a  theory 
Jy  gone  with  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  the  incredible 
nonsense  known  as  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin,  which  would 
have  held  you  or  rae  responsible  for  the  guilt  of  Adam. 

These  things  are  so  well  understood  by  inteUigont  believers, 
that  any  skeptical  writer  who  asserts  the  contrary  foredooms 
himself  to  a  fine  dilemma :  he  carries  upon  the  face  of  his  asser- 
tion proof  of  an  ignorance  which  unfits  him  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, or  else  of  a  moral  obliquity  in  the  representation  of  facts 
for  which  the  courtesies  of  controversy  have  no  permissible  name. 
He  either  does  not  know  the  tarue,  or  he  circulates  the  false. 

It  may  be  said  onee  again  that  the  most  modem  Christian 
scholarship — and,  in  9a3ring  this,  I  mean  even  evangelical  schol- 
arship— no  longer  contentedly  accepts  what  is  known  as  plenary 
inspiration.  Plenary  inspiration  I  understand  to  be  the  theory 
that  the  mind  of  God,  while  not  dictating  the  langnago  of  the 
canonical  writers,  yet  exercised  a  compelling  and  pervading 
influence  upon  them  as  to  motive,  matter,  and  manner ;  that 
they  were  the  instruments  of  His  thought,  as  the  keys  are  of  the 
musician's  thought,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse,  is  in  this  sense  inspired — the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  divine  Author.  Worcester's  definition  is, 
**  That  kind  of  inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of  error.'' 
Professor  Parks's  theory  of  inspiration  keenly  de£nes  it  as 
'*such  an  influence  over  the  writers  of  the  Bible  that  all  their 
teachings  which  have  a  religious  character  are  trustworthy.'' 

One  distinguished  English  clergyman,  indeed,  is  quoted  as 
saying:  **  Each  book  [of  the  Bible]  is  unique,  a  solitary  miracle 
of  its  class  in  human  history.^  To  this  an  American  philosopher 
in  sympathy  with  what  are  called  the  orthodox  bodies  of  believ- 
ers replies ;  '*  These  are  the  assertions  of  men  concerning  the 
Scriptures  rather  than  the  assertions  of  the  Scriptures  eon- 
ceming  themsdves." 

It  would  be  ea^  to  cite  quotations  in  h^mony  with  this 
spirit,  but  our  limits  will  he  crowded  without  them.  It  is 
mainly  impori:ant,  for  our  purpose  hero,  to  understand  that  the 
Christianity  of  t-o-day  is  not  founded  upon  imbecile  lit^ralistm,  or 
hysteric  emotionalism,  or  defunct  theology.  We  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  a  stage  of  religious  culture  capable  of  the  pious 
lotterj'  known  as  sortilege,  whereby  the  accidental  turning  of  a 
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leaf  in  the  Bible  might  decide  the  fate  of  a  life,  or  of  an  army. 
Nor  have  we  to  do  with  the  advance  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
which  conld  lead  a  father  to  baptize  his  baby:  '^He-that- 
beUeveth-not-on-nTesus-Christ-shall-be-damned."  Nor  with  a 
theory  of  Biblical  interpretation  formulated  in  a  theology  which 
conld  require  a  girl  to  declare  herself  willing  to  be  sent  to  hell  if 
it  were  the  will  of  Grod. 

To  attack  a  man  for  the  faith  of  his  great-grandfather  is 
only  next  to  imputing  to  him  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  ranks  the 
rationalist  among  the  barbarians  at  whom  he  sneers. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  persistence  with  which 
imbelievers  of  a  certain  type  fire  away  at  buried  creeds.  It  is 
like  a  cannonade  in  a  cemetery.  Who  is  hit  t  Ck>unt  your 
bleeding  ghosts.  Seek  not  the  living  among  the  dead.  About 
face,  if  you  would  find  a  breathing  foe  I 

Intelligent  Christians  to-day  no  more  suppose  that  babies  go 
to  hell  than  Strauss  did.  A  growing  proportion  of  snoh  Ghiis- 
tians  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
hell  at  aU.  Instructed  believers  no  more  think  that  the  majoiiiy 
of  the  hxmian  race  are  damned  than  Theodore  Parker  thought  it 
Even  the  representative  theologian  of  the  old-school  orthodox 
faith  in  this  country  taught  in  his  class-room  that  the  majorily 
of  men  are  saved.  The  representative  theologian  of  the  new 
school  is  accustomed,  before  his  students,  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  the  lost  to  the  number  of  the  saved  as  tiie  inmates  of 
our  prisons  to  the  population  outside  of  them.  The  Christaan 
pulpit  does  not  teach  that  heathen  who  never  heard  of  Christ 
cannot  be  saved.  The  Christian  parish  does  not  learn  that  faith 
without  character  ever  carried  one  single  soul  to  heaven.  Nobody 
claims  that  mere  belief  in  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ  coun- 
terbalances an  evil  or  a  selfish  life.  No  one  urges  the  sec- 
ondary importance  of  individual  purity  and  humanity.  Chris- 
tians do  not  shed  tears  of  remorse  for  the  sin  of  Eve.  We  do 
not  believe  that  hell  is  a  late  of  material  fire.  We  do  not  hold 
that  we  are  unable  to  do  right  when  we  want  to.  Few  of  us  think 
that  God  wUlfuUy  foreordained  some  of  His  children  to  endlesB 
torture  and  some  to  endless  peace,  and  that  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves, but  must  do  as  we  were  predestined  to  do,  and  abide  the 
consequences  and  bless  Him  for  it.  We  do  not  believe  thak 
saints  in  heaven  are  happier  for  the  sight  of  devils  in  hell.  We 
do  not  believe  that  God  gets  angry.    We  do  not  believe  tlMil 
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■Dhiist  died  to  satisfy  the  "  vengeance"  of  His  loving  Father  And 
fcare.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  nothing  good  and  bi*anti- 
^Hpmd  tme  in  unconverted  human  nature.  We  do  not  believe 
■IB  there  may  not  be  virtue  in  very  bad  people.  We  do  not 
relieve  that  the  merciful  and  marked  growth  of  character,  to 
rhich  the  church  has  given  the  name  of  regeneration,  must  of 
aecessity  take  the  form  of  a  spiritual  convulsion  and  jerk  itself 
lindejr  the  methods  of  a  revival,  or  the  iron  limits  of  a  creed. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
leredity,  or  that  He  overlooks  the  awftd  pressure  of  circumstance 
&n  human  character.  We  do  not  believe  that  He  ever  created 
%  soul,  the  leasts  the  lowest^  the  most  denied,  the  most  sorely 
)estead  by  life,  and  pushed  it  aside  as  nature  and  the  modem 
)hilosopher  do,  as  an  unfit  survivor,  beneath  His  careful  respect 
fcnd  personal  tenderness.  We  do  not  believe  that  He  does  not 
ove  poor  wretches  better  than  we  do.  We  do  not  believe  that 
He  will  not  treat  them  better  than  we  should.  We  do  not  believe, 
iud  our  scholars  do  not  teach  us^  that  our  Bible  requires  us  to 
relieve  these  things. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  God  made  the  world  in  six  days  of 
^wenty-four  hours  each  j  nor  that  Moses  may  not  have  absorbed 
%  great  deal  of  Egyptian  culture ;  nor  that  the  early  Jews  were 
not  barbarians  who  acted  and  were  treated  accordingly;  nor 
Ithat  David  and  Solomon  were  ideal  modern  Christians ;  nor  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  skilled  as  genealogists;  nor  that  the 
substance  of  the  Gk>lden  Rule  had  never  been  taught  before 
Christ  taught  it;  nor  that  Oautama,  and  Mohammed,  and 
Confucius  did  not  say  a  great  deal  that  was  true.  Nor  do  we 
assert  that  Moses  and  Paul  knew  as  much  science  as  Herbert 
Spencer  i  we  simply  suggest,  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  the 
Dmniscient  may. 

Though  at  the  risk  of  being  met  by  certain  of  my  fellow- 
rftizens  with  the  historic  reply  of  Priscilla  to  John  Alden,  I  think 
;  have  not  ventured  too  much  in  saying  that,  whatever  else  the 
Scriptures  mean  or  give  to  modem  belief,  these  are  among  the 
Slings  which  they  do  not  reveal. 

Many  of  the  dogmas  attributed  to  us  exist  now  only  upon 
^e  lips  or  the  pages  of  our  opponents.  Our  young  people  are 
familiar  with  them  chiefly  in  skeptical  literature. 

Our  pulpit  does  not  teach  them,  our  pews  do  not  demand 
hem,  our  press  does  not  cirGulate  them^  our  scholars  smile  at 
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them,  our  saints  have  outgrown  them.  Our  exploded  theories 
provide  occupation  still  for  anxious  and  aimless  infidels  of  a 
certain  sort;  but  Christian  scholarship  must  i>as8  them  with 
the  silence  which  is  the  only  practicable  reply  of  any  science  to 
any  charlatanism. 

Where  is  the  Christian  ai)ologist  who  taunts  sdenoe  with  her 
abandoned  outposts?  Who  accuses  her  because  Oeoi^  Wash* 
ington  was  bled  to  death?  Who  denounces  her  because  no 
physician  in  Europe  over  the  age  of  forty  accepted  Harvey's 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood?  Yet  such  jeers  were 
on  a  level  with  some  of  the  hue  and  cry  to  which  scholars  like 
Tischendorf,  or  Robertson  Smith,  or  Bishop  Lightfoot  are 
expected  to  give  chase. 

Let  us  remember  that  systematic  religious  belief  is  a  science, 
as  well  as  botany  or  physiology;  like  other  sciences  subject 
to  human  mistake,  correction,  and  slow  development;  that 
Revelation  has  no  more  done  revealing  than  the  ceU-theory,  or 
the  theory  of  spontaneously  moving  plants;  and  that  we  are  to 
regard  the  Bible,  not  as  a  splendidly  wrought  sarcophagus,  but 
as  the  bed  of  a  deep  and  magnificent  ocean,  wherein  is  hid 
treasure  that  the  life  of  a  man,  or  a  race,  may  dive  for  and 
not  exhaust. 

Bearing  this  clearly  in  mind,  the  first  thing  which  we  observe 
about  the  Bible  is  that  it  is  a  human  history,  written  by  men  and 
for  men,  and  to  be  judged  by  human  standards.  Whatever  God 
has  to  do  with  it  is  for  us  a  matter  of  inference,  not  of  assump- 
tion. Whatever  be  the  supernatural  element  in  it,  we  are  to 
decide  as  a  result,  not  as  a  condition,  of  our  study  of  the  book. 
We  are  not  to  bring  to  this  study  an  a  priori  conviction  that  the 
whale  did,  any  more  than  that  he  did  not,  swallow  Jonah. 

All  that  any  believer  in  the  Bible  has  a  right  to  ask,  or  needs 
to  ask,  is  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  historical  laws 
which  govern  other  books.  If  historical  science  should  do  away 
with  the  personality  of  Adam, — what  then?  The  believer  should 
be  the  last  to  insist  upon  it  for  the  truth's  sake;  the  reality  of 
Revelation  is  not  affected  by  the  surrender  of  this  or  that  trifling 
detail  or  theory;  it  would  be  ruined  by  an  evasion  of  truth*  If 
the  Bible  cannot  stand  the  same  tests  with  other  histories,  we 
want  to  know  it,  and  we  want  to  be  the  first  to  know  it. 

It  is  the  belief  of  careful  Christian  scholarship,  as  it  is  t3i6 
concession  of  the  fairest  skeptical  learning,  that  the  book  standi^ 
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tlie  test    Renan  says  of  the  Gospels:    "All,  in  my  yy^  t. 

date  back  to  the  first  centmy,  aud  they  are  substantial:,  .j 

aulbat*s  to  whom  they  are  attributed'' 

We  have  a  human  history  of  at  least  equal  claims  with  others; 
witJi,  at  all  events,  no  more  than  their  share  of  errors,  iuconsist- 
encnes,  and  difficulties  ;  to  be  handled  with  the  same  critical 
and  honor  as  Josophus  and  Xenophon  and  Qrolc  j  and 
it  not  Lessing  who  said ;  "  If  Livy  and  Dionysius  and 
blybins  and  Tacitus  are  so  candidly  and  liberally  treated  that 
we  do  not  stretch  them  on  the  rack  for  a  syllable,  why  should 
not  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  John  be  treated  as  well  f " 

We  shall  not,  however,  quarrel  with  him  who  demands  that 
the  Scriptures  be  handled  with  greater  critical  skill  than  other 
histories ;  their  claims  are  greater,  and  may  require  it ;  but  wo 
insist  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  intellectual  and  moral  candor 
of  the  critic  shall  be  guarded  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
subject  and  the  caxise  at  stake.  No  human  historj^  has  riiceived 
aud  endured  the  critical  strain  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Christian  Scriptures.  A  German  scholar  once 
wrote  a  keen  little  book,  in  which  he  applied  to  the  personality 
of  Martin  Luther  the  same  kind  of  historical  methods  which 
have  been  exercised  upon  that  of  Christ,  thereby  proving  the  gen- 
eral ttntrustworthiness  of  the  fact  of  Luther,  Another  skillful 
writer  has,  by  a  similar  treatment,  shown,  with  marked  effect, 
that  Cffisar  was  never  aeaa^nated.  Whatdey's  application  of 
this  prindpla  to  Napoleon  is  a  familiar  instance  in  the  same 
direction* 

Whatever  Revelation  reveals,  then,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
emphasized  that  it  reveals  by  sifting  through  the  hard,  fine  sieve 
of  human  history.  The  natural  way  Gh>d  chose,  and  chose  it  in 
this  most  natural  form.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  records  of  an 
ancient  people  j  with  ^eir  remoteness  and  barbarism,  their  poli- 
tics, progress,  and  decline;  with  their  superstitions  and  faith, 
their  %irtues  and  vices,  their  pretentions  and  claims ;  and,  further, 
with  whatever  moral  or  spiritual  objects  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Book  may  offer  as  sufficient  reasons  for  the  selection  of  this 
particular  people  for  the  position  of  the  extraordinary  impor- 
tailed  wbidi  their  Scriptures  have  given  them  in  the  world's 
thought. 

The  Bible  reveals  once  more,  in  a  degree  uneqnaled  by  any 
human  production,  a  power  of  adaptation  to  human  conscious- 
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ness.  ^^  The  Bible  finds  me,"  said  Coleridge,  ^'  as  nothing  else 
does."  Assuming  that  God  had  preferred  the  literary  method, 
and  had  chosen  a  collection  of  Hebrew  chronicles,  poems,  and 
letters  as  the  medium  of  commnnicating  to  men  something  of 
value  which  Nature  had  not  expressed,  it  would  be  expected  that 
He  would  api>eal,  so  far  as  His  media  permitted,  to  that  which 
underlies  all  philosophy,  and  defies  all  dogmatism.  ^^  There  is 
a  point  of  view  beyond  the  sphere  of  philosophy,"  says  Gh)ethe, 
^^  namely,  that  of  common  sense."  There  are  a  few  things  about 
ourselves  which  we  know;  to  these  the  Bible  addresses  itself 
with  a  subtlety  and  a  force  which,  to  be  sure,  taken  by  them- 
selves, it  is,  not  necessary  to  call  supernatural,  but  which  cer- 
tainly transcend  anything  which  we  have  yet  experienced  in 
other  literary  influences. 

Men  have  misery,  an  uneasy  conscience,  disenchantment  with 
life,  reluctance  to  death,  desire  for  eternal  existence,  and  isolation 
of  the  soul.  We  do  not  turn  to  our  Dante  for  suc^  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  thing  as  comfort ;  Goethe  has  no  forgiveness  to  offer  a 
startled  nature  shuddering  and  cowering  before  itself;  Homer 
lends  ^:  illusions  to  the  unconfessed  emptiness  of  our  days; 
Yirgil  UuvS  not  draw  the  sting  from  the  fang  of  our  last  hours; 
Shakespeare  cannot  promise  us  immortality,  nor  draw  near  to 
the  inner  soUtude  in  which  all  men  walk,  but  the  sensitive  i)6rislL 

Great  grief  and  great  guQt  drive  mankiud  where  they  can 
get  something  greater.  Strong  fear  and  strong  hope  hold  us 
where  we  can  find  something  stronger.  Sin  and  suffering  are 
the  deepest  facts  of  life.  Real  emotions  are  a  keen  touchstone 
to  the  real.  The  common  crises,  the  plebeian  forces,  the  plain, 
universal  fates  and  chances,  test  our  prophets  and  ourselves. 

"Though  I  am  a  Hellene  at  heart,"  confessed  the  invalid 
Heine,  "the  book  has  not  only  well  entertained  me,  but  also 
deeply  edified  me.  What  a  book!  .  .  .  The  whole  drama 
of  humanity  (is)  in  this  book.  It  is  the  book  of  books — Biblia." 

"Need  you  ask?"  said  the  dying  Scott,  when  requested  to 
name  the  book  which  he  would  have  read.  "Need  you  askt 
There  is  but  one." 

Quarrel  with  it  as  we  may,  doubt  it  as  we  often  must,  per- 
plexed by  it  as  we  shall  always  be,  criticise  it  as  we  dare, 
neglect  it  as  we  do,  the  fact  remains,  and  remains  one  of  august 
significance,  that,  in  those  emergencies  of  life  which  are  fatdbbonui : 
deep  below  all  intellectual  querulousness  or  self-delusioiii  Hmm 
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grasps  u*  as  the  very  hand  of  God  might  do,  if  we  {*ould 
find  in  this  fact  alone  sufficient  proof  that  the  hand  of  Ood 
IB  in  it. 

We  have  our  infections,  as  well  as  anr  incommunicable, 
doubts.  Unbelief  is  subject  to  fasbionfl ;  one  may  be,  to-day,  a 
materialist  or  a  Buddliist — either  is  comme  il/auL  The  soientiflc 
pose  18  so  clearly  A  la  mad^j  it  would  seem  strange  that  it  has 
overlooked  in  the  Bible  by  far  the  most  important  support 
which  can  be  found  for  the  theories  which  teach  us  to  believe  in 
the  evolution  of  tlie  race, 

Bevelation  reveals  the  only  dear  basis  of  hope  there  is  that 
the  world  can  ever  become  what  unbelieving  science  claims  that 
it  will 

Our  modem  dream  of  humanity  is  nothing  else  than  Chris- 
Biittaity  in  a  mask  domino*  The  altruism  of  the  prevailing 
H^plosophy  owes  its  existence  to  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus^ 
and  its  influence  to  the  power  of  His  individuality  upon  the 
world.  What  is  that  audacious  fantasy  known  as  the  *Hnven* 
tion  of  immortality''  but  a  cheap  parody  on  the  splendid  Bi^ilieal 
promise  of  a  life  hereafter  t 

Revelation  contains  the  only  true  democracy.  Chiibli  was  the 
first  great  and  consistent  communist.  Respect  for  the  despised 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  him.  He  first  reduced  the 
capricious  and  iueffieient  impulses  of  human  sympathy  to  a 
permanent  force.  He  taught  the  inexorable  demands  of  poverty 
upon  possession.  He  wrought  havoc  with  the  criminalities  of 
selfish  social  ease.  He  gave  challenge  to  the  sloth  and  the 
slumber  of  human  feUowship.  He  preached  religious  freedom 
and  rebuked  superstition. 

The  deference  of  strength  to  weakness,  the  patience  of 
wisdom  with  folly,  the  tenderness  of  integrity  to  error,  the 
daims  of  suffering  upon  joy,  the  right  of  the  individual  t^)  his 
own  Qoif  were  never  powerfully  formulated  and  practically 
illustrated  in  the  same  individual  until  He  formulated  and 
illttstrated  them.  The  so-called  ** religion  of  humanity''  is  the 
most  amasdng  theft  that  the  history  of  philosophy  has  known. 
It  has  stolen  from  the  lips  of  the  Carpenter's  Son  the  principles 
of  human  progress,  over  which  a  little  knot  of  scholars  and 
scoffers  are  grouped  to-day,  with  the  expression  of  those  who 
discover  the  secret  of  existence.  These  principles,  and  these 
alone,  present  the  only  possible  chance  for  the  development  of 
VOL.  cxxxnr, — ^no.  306.  32 
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the  race  from  its  eadsting  crudenees  to  the  beautiful  finuh  at 
wMch  materialist  and  believer  dream.  The  theories  of  the  New 
Testament  contain  the  seeds  of  the  highest,  because  the  broadest, 
culture.  They  respect  the  people.  They  build  our  hospitals^ 
our  asylums,  our  Magdalen  homesy  our  public  schools,  the 
scholarships  in  our  great  universities;  they  open  the  oriental 
harems  to  our  female  physicians,  our  libraries  to  day-labort^^rs^ 
our  academies  to  freed  slaves,  our  colleges  to  women,  our  repub- 
lics to  their  citizens.  Blot  the  philosophy  of  the  Nazarene  ^ 
of  the  world,  and  these  things  go  with  it.  This  philosophy, 
this  alone,  places  that  importance  on  the  individual  which  i 
personal  growth  possible  upon  any  such  scale  as  to  hecas^ 
general  development. 

Jesus  Chriat  taught  the  value  of  the  unit  j  'he  gave  us  this 
factor  in  social  statics.    He  represented  the  enfranchisemeait  i 
faith;  he  gave  this  basis  to  our  spiritual  science.     Strive  as ( 
would,  we  can  no  more  outgrow  our  debt  to  him  as   a 
reformer,  or  the  chief  apostle  of  religious  freedom,  than  the 
can  disallow  its  own  grapes,  or  the  rainbow  ignore  the  pr 
**Let  mental  culture  go  on  advancing,*^  admitted  Goethe,  '^ 
the  natural  sciences  go  on  gaming  in  depth  and  breadth, 
the  human  mind  expand  as  it  may»  it  will  never  go  bt^yond 
elevation  and  moral  culture  of  Christianity  as  it  glisteas 
shines  forth  in  the  Gospel!" 

The  remarkable  conformity  of  the  Scriptures  to  persoiuil  < 
seiousness  and  to  universal  history  is  an  important  argomeDl 
favor  of  the  reality  of  the  Biblical  claims,  but  does  not  Beem 
a  final  one.    Let  it  meet  the  individual  or  the  general  needs  i 
whatever  force  or  subtlety,  the  demands  of  this  Book  ar©  so  1 
mejidous,  if  false  they  are  so  preposterous,  that  it  ought  to  ] 
subjected  to  every  test  of  intellect  and  oonBdenee  that  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

K  we  can  &id  anything  else  professing  to  be  a  revdat 
from  God  which  is  less  perplexing,  more  simple^  more 
able,  we  should  be  bound  to  drop  this*    '*  Give  me  a  better  1 
and  I  win,"  was  the  profound  reply  of  a  Christian  who 
to  surrender  the  Bible, 

Candid  unbelievers  readily  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  i 
Christian   to  aU  other  Scriptures.     tJncandid  onee   admit 
same  by  the  virulence  and  persistence  of  their  defiimf^ 
Bible. 
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**  There  is  no  recognition  in  the  Koran  of  human  brother- 
hood.^ Many  onentalists  claim  that  Buddhism  gives  us  no 
personal  god.  The  Edda,  and  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  the  Vedas 
give  too  many  gods.  The  Sacred  Books  of  Confucius  offer  little 
or  no  hope  of  immortality.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  tested  by 
that  consensus  of  the  intelligent  and  devout  which  alone  is  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  upon  a  question  in  which  the  spiritual 
faculties  as  well  as  the  reasoning  must  be  qualified  jurors,  our 
Bible  reveals  the  best  explanation  we  have  of  the  phenomena 
of  life. 

It  is  a  mysterious  one,  it  is  an  imperfect  one,  it  is  a  half- 
developed  oncy  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.  It  is  the  best  w©  have^ 
because  it  is  the  most  humane ;  therefore^  in  so  far,  the  most 
divine.  It  is  the  most  humane  and  the  most  divine  because  it 
reveals  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  problem  of  existence. 

To  practical  people  of  instructed  intelligence,  but  not  of  the 
theological  or  metaphysical  temperaments  which  will  amuse  them* 
selves  with  the  casuistries  of  the  thing  to  the  end  of  human 
leisxire^  it  seems  to  me  that  \hB  whole  matter  reeolveB  itself  into 
something  like  this : 

We  are  here,  we  know  not  how  or  why.  We  are  in  a 
world  of  certain  misery  and  uncertain  pleasure.  Life  is  a  dark 
marvel.  Death  is  a  blind  leap.  The  future  is  silent.  God  is 
a  mystery.  Nature  is  terrible.  Why  are  we  thrust,  the  pawns 
in  an  awfol  game  t  Why,  why  were  we  tossed,  the  weeds  on  a 
fathomless  seat  AVhat  did  the  Creator  of  the  earth  mean  by  so 
Beemingly  cruel  a  waste  of  human  sensitiveness  and  force  t  Who 
can  find  Him  reasons  for  an  apparently  merciless  venture  at 
world-making  t  Here  comes  calmly  upon  our  bluster  and  battle 
a  Book  whose  history  is  so  singular  that  its  unique  pretensions 
scarcely  excite  our  surprise,  however  they  influence  our  credulity. 

It  assumes  to  de<.*lare  to  us  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  affec- 
tionate God,  whose  children  we  are,  and  whose  purposes  to  us  it 
partially  explains.  It  presumes  to  treat  us  as  immortal  souls. 
It  dares  to  promise  us  eternal  life.  It  delights  to  offer  us  that 
satisfaction  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  known  as  heaven.  It 
does  not  shrink  from  foretelUng  the  moral  consequences  of  evil 
in  this  or  any  world.  It  allures  us  to  purity.  It  would 
comfort  us  in  sorrow.  It  would  save  us  from  despair.  It 
would    stimulate  confidence   in    the  Author  of   life,  and  our 
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trust  in  that  sequel  to  it  which  follows  death.  It  is  true 
this  book  fails  to  tell  us  why  God  made  the  world  at  alL  It 
10  as  silent  as  reason,  it  is  as  dumb  as  the  stars,  upon  this  tre- 
mendous question.  It  is,  possibly,  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
existenee  to  learn  that  we  are  too  small  to  ask  a  question  of  this 
size ;  that  divine  motives  are  not  material  for  human  grasj),  like 
fossils,  or  mollusks,  or  typhoid  fever.  However  that  may  l»e,  the 
Bible  meets  us  squarely  upon  the  deepest  and  the  hight- st  ques* 
tion  which  the  finite  intellect  has  the  right  to  ask :  What,  hiiving 
made  us  at  aU,  is  God's  moral  attitude  toward  us !  When  He 
thrust  into  space  this  quivering  ball  of  pain  and  eiror,  did  He 
mean  well  enough  by  it  to  justify  the  deed  f 

Profounder  than  all  our  philosophy,  wiser  than  all  our 
protest,  comes  the  sublime  and  solitary  answer:  *^Se  so  laved 
the  world  thai  He  gave  Sis  onhj  SonJ^ 

This  magnificent  reply,  which  theology  has  distorted  out  of 
its  grand  and  simple  proportions,  to  which  science  has  refu^ 
its  supreme  reasonableness,  the  true  human  heart  and  the  clear 
human  head  have  accepted.  The  contortions  of  faith  and  the 
malice  of  doubt  have  almost  equally  united  to  shake  the  hold 
of  this  great  re-assurance  upon  the  world.  The  world  wiD 
have  it  in  spite  of  both.  The  world  will  have  it,  because 
it  is  the  best  it  can  get;  and  by  all  the  iron  laws  of  «Xiramon 
sense  it  wiH  keep  the  best  till  God  or  man  can  offer  it  somethinf 
better. 

The  Bible,  then,  we  say,  is  a  mysterious  book ;  as  yet  possibly 
a  misunderstood^  certainly  an  ill-underatood,  one ;  it  has  been  as 
much  abused  as  used ;  it  has  doaked  amazing  error  and  shielded 
incredible  crime;  it  has  been  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
and  of  infernal  hate ;  it  has  aroused  almost  all  the  passions  of 
humanity*  The  crude,  emotional  stages  of  the  world*8  life  hav<» 
spent  themselves  upon  it,  like  weather  on  a  rock.  Now,  as  wt 
approach  the  ages  of  disciplined  thought  and  deepened  spiritual 
forces,  the  form  of  the  conflict  wiU  change  only  as  much  as  it 
must  intensify.  Already  we  tread  a  new  earth,  and  before  wi» 
have  done  wi^  this  "  obsolete^  book,  we  shall  behold  new  ' 
ens.  Constellations  which  we  now  think  to  be  there  shiii.  »- 
found  long  since  extinct ;  it  is  tht^  glittc^r,  not  the  star,  we  see. 
Systems  now  dark  to  our  keenest  telescope  shall  -  fining 

into  their  s^mingly  vacant  place  m  ;   where  we  ha  knus. 

we  shall  know  light 
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Far  be  it  froia  me  to  involve  any  other  believer  in  an 
individual  conviction,  or  to  claim  to  represent  the  shifting  and 
various  phases  of  faith  in  the  Christiaji  church  to-day,  by  a  per- 
sonal theory  of  inspiration,  when  I  say  that  the  Bible  of  the 
future  must  be  interpreted,  chiefly,  as  a  Biography, 

The  day  may  come  when  our  views  of  the  divine  purpose,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Old  Testament,  will  receive  even  more  modifi- 
cation than  they  already  have,  and  that  is  very  great. 

"  There  is  no  auoh  reverential  use  of  the  truth  as  a  bold  use 
of  it,^  finely  aays  President  Baseom.  **  No  other  us©  implies 
the  same  confidence  in  it,'' 

The  time  may  be  at  hand — not  when  all  element  of  the 
supernatural  shall  be  eliminated  from  a  work  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  must  retain  a  measure  of  it  as  a  countersign  of 
its  sa<anBd  and  exceptional  errand — but  when  the  proportions  of 
that  element  shaU  be  perceptibly  decreased.  If  the  Jewish  Script- 
ures should  come  to  be  regarded,  mainly,  as  the  religious  and 
political  records  of  a  people  whose  national  importance  the 
events  of  the  New  Testament,  and  these  alone,  explain ;  if  we 
find  ourselves  led  to  subject  their  legends  and  miracles  to  the 
same  intelligent  tests  by  which  we  have  already  tried  their  cos- 
mogony and  chronology,  and  if  the  one  should  share  in  large 
measure  the  same  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  other;  though 
Eden  were  an  allegory,  and  though  Ood  never  told  Abraham  to 
kill  Isaac,  and  though  we  were  obliged  to  consider  it  doubtful 
whether  Samson  slew  a  thousand  men  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass, — the  value  of  the  Bible  would  be  no  more  infringed  than  the 
glory  of  the  moon  is  affected  by  the  '^discouraging  condition'* 
of  lunar  theories,  concerning  which  a  scientific  student  tells  us 
that  her  **  actual  place  in  the  heavens  is  now  so  different  from 
her  calculated  place  that  a  sailor  would  be  misled  by  it,  as  to  his 
longitude,  five  miles." 

If,  indeed,  we  come  at  length  to  prixe  the  Old  Testament, — for 
its  matchless  devotional  literature,  to  be  sure,  its  august  historic 
associations  and  profound  ministry  to  certain  forms  of  human 
need,  but  mainly  because  it  represents  the  genealogical  stage  of 
that  great  Memoir  whose  central  Figure  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
— the  power  of  the  Bible  will  no  more  be  lost  than  the  color  of 
the  rose  was  lost  by  the  discovery  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
plants.  That  majestic  Figure  remains,  and  the  details  of  its  his* 
tory  advance  with  increasing  Uteraiy  and  moral  effect,  through 
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the  precious  pages  of  the  New  TestameBt,  to  their  climax.  The 
Gospels  tell  the  story  and  report  the  instruction  of  Cliri&t 
The  Epistles  formulate  his  theology-  The  Apocalypse  is  a 
vision  of  the  final  mystery  to  whieh  all  fact  and  all  faith  are 
tending — a  vision  seen  by  the  soul  that  He  loved  best,  and  that 
may  have,  must  have,  absorbed  most  of  the  miracle  of  His  nature. 

The  Biography  marches  on,  with  splendid  disregard  of  aU 
petty  criticisms,  to  its  great  historical  and  ethical  ends.  God 
used  such  material  as  He  had.  He  seems  to  have  cared  chiefly  to 
select  men  who  would  not  lie,  and  trusted  the  necessary  imper- 
fections of  such  a  work,  performed  by  such  instruments  as  He 
oould  get,  to  the  good  sense  of  mankind* 

One  might  almost  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Great  Compiler  of  these  scattered  records  that  the  world 
would  ever  question  the  main  purpose  or  use  of  the  Bible^ 
because  the  Jews  killed  their  captives  or  Matthew  made  a  mis- 
take in  a  genealogical  table  I  How  small,  beside  the  loftiness  of 
the  divine  plan  which  overrode  the  human  grouping  of  these 
humanly  written  records,  shows  the  peevish  spirit  whicrh 
demands  that  He  weed  the  human  out  of  them,  and  because  He 
did  not,  dares  Him  to  prove  that  He  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  at  aU ! 

Whatever  the  future  of  Biblical  exegesis  may  bring  f  ' 
it  is  difficult  to  see  reason  for  believing  that  the  miracl* 
the  New  Testament  will  ever  be  entirely  '* explained  away*'; 
though  that  may  be  a  piece  of  private  conservatism  We  have  no 
more  right,  as  has  been  well  suggested^  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  no  miracle,  than  that  there  can.  The  tacts,  and  the  facts 
alone,  must  make  the  theory*  The  scientific  basis  of  thought  has 
taught  us  as  much  as  this.  Let  Christianity  be  too  apt  a  pupil 
to  forget  it.  The  evidential  proofs  that  Jesus  possessed  super- 
natural powers  seem  so  far  to  rest  where  the  other  historical 
proof  of  the  narrative  does;  and  so  far  both,  or  neither,  are  to 
be  accepted.    But  even  supposing  that  candid  and  <1  V  ! 

arship  should  eventually  leave  us  little  of  these  mix 
dents  except  the  great  fact  and  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is 
certain  that  we  should  not  lose  our  Bible  with  them.   We  shr-*V-^ 
lose  nothing  unless  we  lost  the  Christ    He  is  the  miraclr., 
elation  reveals  Him.    He  is  the  message  of  God  to  man,   "  i 

Him  is  the  divine  law  offered  to  human  obedi<mee.  B;,  .1....  .ill 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Ruler  of  the  world  to  explain  of  His  moral 
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government  is  expr^gsed.  Jesns  Christ  is  Rtr^Hon,  and  BeT- 
elation  is  Jesus  Christ 

The  famous  and  familiar  words  of  Lecky  come  with  more 
force  to  U8;  just  here,  than  any  Christian  estimate  of  this  sacred 
personality  coold  exert : 

"It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world 
an  ideal  character  which,  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
centuries,  has  fdled  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned 
love.  .  *  ,  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of 
three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and 
soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and 
than  aU  the  exhortations  of  moralists." 

What  this  principle  of  regeneration  means  to  the  race  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  not  a  student  of  human  history  ignorantly 
to  describe.  What  this  means  to  the  individual  soul  it  is  pre- 
posterous for  any  one  not  in  personal  rapport  with  Christ  and 
his  teachings  ignorantly  to  decide. 

Here  wo  enter  a  phase  of  the  argument  where  a  oertain 
advance  in  spiritual  culture  is  clearly  essential  to  discussion  j  and 
here  those  who  have,  and  they  who  have  not,  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  spiritual  natures,  and  of  the  famished  needs  and  disused 
powers  which  throb  through  them,  must  stand  apart. 

Bevelation  reveals  less  science,  less  dogmatic  theology,  less 
mtracle  than  we  used  to  think,  but  more  of  Christ  The  Bible 
is  a  frame  of  which  he  is  the  picture.  We  have  no  right  to 
turn  from  it  till  we  have  received  into,  and  tested  by  our  own, 
that  marvelous  and  mystic  life. 

When  we  have  absorbed  within  ourselves  his  wide-reaching 
philosophy,  his  awful  personal  purity,  his  organic  humanity,  his 
supreme  unselfishness, — then,  and  not  till  then^  shall  we  have 
that  ethical  illumination  which  will  intelleetually  fit  us  to  deny 
that  the  Bible  reveals  the  Science  of  Life. 

EUZABETH    StUABT    PhELPS. 


THE  NAVY. 


One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  tiie 
Porty-eighth  Congress  is  that  relatbig  to  the  navy.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  has  the  public  manifested  more  interest  in  its 
condition.  This  is  significant  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  our 
foreign  relations  which  is  not  without  reason. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  prove : 

First,  That  an  efBicient  naval  force  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  the  vessels  now  on  our  navy  list  are  useless  for 
any  operations  of  modem  naval  warfare. 

Third,  That  our  system  of  naval  administration,  and  not  Con- 
gress, is  to  blame  for  this. 

Fourth,  That  an  efllcient  naval  force  maybe  created  at  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our 
carrjdng  trade. 

Ireland  verges  on  revolution.  The  agitation  is  actively  sus- 
tained by  Irish- American  citizens,  who  seek  a  rupture  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  England  as  the  only 
means  of  freeing  Ireland  from  British  domination.  Money, 
munitions  of  war,  and  men  would  be  supplied  from  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  in  Ireland.  The  €k>vermDent* 
would  be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  Irish  element  is  strong 
enough  and  aggressive  enough  to  restrain  us  from  interfering 
with  its  plans,  however  willing  we  might  be  to  act  in  good 
faith  toward  England.  This  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
watched  the  course  of  our  public  men  whenever  the  Irish  ques- 
tion is  touched  upon,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress.  England  has 
purchased  her  right  to  demand  from  our  Government  the  strictest 
neutrality  whenever  she  is  involved  in  war  or  has  to  deal  with. 
revolution.    Without  an  efOlcient  navy  to  enforce  neutraliiyi  "^ 
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±  Britain  and  the  United  States  woold  be  diflieult 
avert  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  in  Ireland. 

Our  relations  with  Spain  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  become 
strained  by  reason  of  another  outbreak  of  her  Cuban  subjects, 
The  revolution  was  smothered,  not  extinguished ;  it  will  remain 
smoldering  as  long  as  the  Spaniards  continue  to  nde  witli  rea- 
son, but  it  will  burst  forth  with  violence  when  least  expected,  for 
Spaniards  cannot  reason  about  Cuban  affairs.  The  coming 
revolution  in  Cuba  will  be  in  behalf  of  freedom^  not  only  political 
but  individual*  In  such  a  contest  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  will  be  irresistible.  The  ciy  of  individual 
freedom  for  all  men  is  one  that  would  be  heard  and  echoed 
by  all  classes  in  this  country  whenever  raised.  Diplomacy, 
however  astute  and  far-sighted,  cajinot  restrain  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  a  free  and  powerful  people  for  the  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed^ and  this  sympathy  becomes  intensified  and  aggressive 
when  the  race  is  the  same.  The  time  is  near  by  when  the  Ameri- 
can negroes  wiU  be  as  active  in  sacking  the  freedom  of  the 
enslaved  and  oppressed  members  of  their  racse  in  Cuba,  as  the 
Irish- Americans  now  are  in  seeking  the  overthrow  of  British  rule 
in  Ireland. 

With  Mexico  our  relations  are  now  most  cordial  and  friendly; 
but  we  are  sowing  the  seed  of  discord  that  may  ripen  into  war. 
American  capital  is  now  being  inve^sted  in  Mexico  to  an  extent 
that  is  not  generally  appreciated.  The  investors  are  among  the 
most  prominent  politicsd  and  commercial  **  bosses^  in  this  coun- 
try. If  revolution  in  Mexico  endangered  their  property,  armed 
intervention  would  follow. 

Our  relations  with  Prance  must  sooner  or  later  become 
strained  through  her  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  way 
over  the  shortest  route  across  the  American  isthmus.  By  ri^t 
of  purchase  a  French  company  will  veiy  soon  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Panama  railroad,  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  American  inter-state  communication.  Whether  republic, 
monarchy,  or  empire,  Prance  is  ever  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
the  property  of  her  citizens.  The  exclusive  rights  granted  to 
tftizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  New  Oran- 
■sk  cannot  but  clash  with  the  interests  of  a  French  company  in 
Hatrol  of  the  Panama  railroad. 

V  The  control  of  the  Panama  railway  by  a  foreign  company 
would  be  as  irksome  and  as  much  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
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United  States  as  if  it  were  a  oanal.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain  our  rights  on  the  isthmus,  and  our  only  mean8  of  main- 
taining them  Ues  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  naval  foree  in 
the  Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic. 

However  conservative  and  conceding  may  be  our  futiotl 
policy  with  Chili,  the  seeds  of  discord  have  already  been  sown 
and  must  sooner  or  later  cause  us  serious  controversy  with  thai 
republic.  An  aggressive  foreign  policy  has  its  supporters  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  not  so  numerous  ass  the  opposite  policy, 
but  unquestionably  numerous  enough  to  compel  us  to  resent  any 
act  of  Chili  that  has  the  semblance  of  snubbing. 

The  immensity  of  our  coast  Une,  the  proximity  of  Bermuda 
and  Halifax,  where  the  British  maintain  large  naval  establish- 
ments equal  to  any  we  possess,  the  long  voyages  necessary  Ui 
effect  a  reenf orcement  of  our  Pacific  fleet  by  a  detachment  frooi 
the  Atlantic  and  the  inverse,  combine,  with  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations relative  to  our  foreign  relations,  to  demonstnito 
conclusively  that  an  efficient  naval  force  is  essential  to  the  wd- 
fare  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  vessels  now  on  our  navy  list  are  useless  for  any 
operations  of  modem  warfare  is  conclusively  proven  by  an 
analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board,  which  reveals  a 
condition  of  the  navy  far  worse  than  even  naval  officers  them- 
selves had  anticipated.  Whoever  reads  the  report  and  acoom- 
panying  documents,  and  compares  the  qualities  of  our  na^al 
vessels  with  those  of  other  nations,  must  be  impressed  with  tht 
fact  that  our  naval  force  concentrated  at  one  point  of  our  coas( 
would  be  inadequate  to  defend  it  against  the  attack  of  a  fleet  of 
modem  war- vessels. 

Analyzing  the  report,  comparing  it  with  the  latest  naval 
register,  and  taking  int^  consideration  notorious  facts  con- 
cerning several  of  the  vessels  classed  as  "in  good  condition/  or 
'* serviceable,"  resTilt  in  fixing  the  number  of  vessels  that  aro 
to-day  available  for  war  service  at  fourteen  unarmored  cruisers 
and  twelve  old-fashioned  monitora.  The  fourteen  cruisers  arvt 
scattered  over  the  globe,  or,  as  it  is  generally  put  by  naval 
officers,  **  distributed  among  our  foreign  squadrons,'^  and  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  could  not  be  collected  to  form  a 
fleet  in  less  than  six  months.  Their  value  for  modem  naval  "^z 
service  may  be  estimated  from  admitted  facts,  which  are  br 
as  follows:    The  guns  they  cany  are  of  obsolete  tfpem^  Iodj; 
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flinoe  discarded  bj  other  nations.  The  fastest  of  the  fonrtveen, 
which  is  also  the  swiftest  vessel  built  ejcpressly  for  the  navy, 
has  a  maxtmmn  speed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
12,9  knots  per  hour,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  mean  speed 
of  eleven  knots  per  hour  for  a  day's  run.  The  maximam  speed 
of  the  slowe^st  is  seven  knots  per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  five  and  a  half  knots  per  hour  for  a  day's  run.  The  mean 
sea  speed  of  the  fourteen  is  about  eight  knots  per  hour.  But 
the  speed  of  a  fleet  is  that  of  its  slowest  ship,  and  therefore  the 
best  fleet  ^eed  at  sea  of  the  fourteen  vessels  available  for  war 
operations  would  be  five  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.  The 
stowage  capacity  for  coal  of  all  our  vessels,  and  notably  the 
fourteen  available  for  war  service,  is  so  low  that  a  fleet  formed 
of  them  could  not  keep  Uie  sea  long  enough  to  steam  at  full 
speed  nine  hundred  miles.  Such  a  fleet  could  not  operate 
agaiost  Bermuda,  Halifax,  or  even  Cuba  from  any  United  States 
port  as  a  base.  There  is  not  an  eflficient  ram  in  the  navy.  The 
Trenton,  designed  for  ramming,  has  such  comparatively  low 
speed,  and  requires  so  much  space  and  time  to  turn  in,  that  she 
is  useless  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  the  vessels  on  our  navy 
list  could  operate  advantageously  against  an  enemy's  commercial 
shipping.  There  are  but  three  with  a  maximum  speed,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  of  twelve  knots  per  hour.  With- 
out guns  to  fight  and  speed  to  escape  from  armed  vessels,  with- 
out coal  capacity  or  speed  to  operate  against  unarmed  ones,  the 
unarmored  vessels  of  our  navy  are  utterly  worthless  for 
war  service- 
As  to  the  twelve  monitors  or  armored  vessels,  comparatively 
'  their  availability  for  war  operations  is  less.  They  do  not  carry 
a  gun  that  would,  if  fired  from  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  yards,  produce  more  than  a  slight  indentation  on  the 
armor  of  the  iron-dads  of  the  world  built  since  1865.  Every 
foreign  sea-going  armored  vessel  canries  one  or  more  guns 
that  would  penetrate  the  side-armor  of  our  monitors  at  this 
distance,  and  their  turrets  at  one  thousand  yards.  The  maxi- 
mum speed  of  our  monitors  is  four  knots  per  hour.  It  would 
b©  difficult  and  generally  impossible  to  get  any  iron-clad  built 
in  Europe  during  the  last  fifteen  years  down  to  a  speed  of  four 
knots  an  hour  with  her  ©ngrines  in  operation.  The  officers  of 
foreign  iron-clads  would,  therefore,  have  only  to  select  their 
distance  from  our  monit<[>rs,  and  procoed  with  great  deliberation 
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to  the  anmsement  of  destroying  them.  Monitors  are  not^  nor  haf 
they  ever  been,  effective  vessels  for  coast  defense.    K  cai^f  13 
battened  down  and  tightly  corked  up  they  may  safely 
short  sea  voyages.     But  their  limited  sea-going  qualitie 
BpeeA  and  fuel  capacity  render  them  useless  for  oxmrations  at  1 
As  against  forts  this  type  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
other;  but  to  operate  against  foreign  forts  sea  voyages  are  nfl 
easary,  and  ability  to  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods  and  to  fig 
at  sea  under  all  conditions  are  essential  to  succe^is. 

Whoever  reads  the  official  reports  that  are  issued  from 
department,   and  the  coniments  of  naval  officers,   as  well 
laymen,   on  the  navy,  must  be  impressed  with  the  nnanoni 
with  which  it  is  condemned  as  inefficient  and  useless  for 
purpose  for  which  it  exists — war* 

The  responsi>)ility  for  this  condition  of  affairs  must  be 
definitely  somewhere.    If  we  compare  the  annual  appropriatiti 
for  the  maintenance  of  onr  navy  since  1865  with  the  amoij 
expended  on  foreign  navies,  it  wiU  ^pear  that  Congress 
most  libi^rally  provided  the  means  to  maintain  an  efficient  1 
force.    Take  as  an  example    the  naval    budgets  of    diffe 
countries  for  the  five  years,  1875-1879  inclusive.    There  we  i 
that  England,  Prance,  and  Russia  have  expended  more  than  ^ 
have,  and  all  others  much  less.    Italy  has  expended  on  her  : 
less  than  one-half  the  amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  for  1 
United  States  navy.    The  average  annual  expenditure  of  II 
for  the  five  years  was  $8,214,578 — that  of  the  United  States 
$19,157,234.    We  ought^  therefore,   to  have  a  naval   force  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Italy.    Every  pound  of  iron  and  every  piece 
of  machinery  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  an  Italian  ve^a^^J 
of  war  is  purchased  out]  of  that  country,  while  the  materials 
go  to  create  an  American  man-of-war  are  all  made  in  Ameri^ 
We  have  every  advantage  over  Italy,  except  in  the  cost  of  lab 
and  in  this  we  are  not  at  great  disadvantage,  for  in  the  Uniti 
States  labor-saving  machines  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  vmn 
as  compared  with  other  countries.    If  our  naval  adniinistrati 
had  been  efficient,  we  should  t-o-day  possess  an  effective  na^ 
force  double  that  of  Italy.    Instead  of  this,  we  really  have  nc 
worthy  the  name,  while  Italy  ranks  thir<l  among  the  nal 
powers  in  effective  fighting  vessels.    A  comparison   with 
Austrian  exjHBnditures  and  the  Austrian  navy  will  be  still  ui^ 
damaging  to  our  system  of  naval  administration.    The 
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of  Aostna  h«TOj)|pione*foiirth  those  of  the  United  States; 
has  created  iwillClBlaiBed  an  effective  fighting  force  of 
fourteen  heavily  armored  vessels^  most  of  them  of  equal  efficiency 
at  sea  or  in  harbors,  armed  with  the  most  powerful  rifled  guns, 
and  capable  of  offensive  or  defensive  operations.  Besides  these 
iron-clads,  Austria  has  maintained  a  fleet  of  nnarmored  vessels 
of  snperior  efficiency  to  ours. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  onr  system  of 
naval  administration  that  it  eann<  it,  with  four  times  the  expendi- 
turCy  maintain  a  nskvy  as  efficient  as  that  of  Austria.  The  first 
dul7  of  Congress  is^  therefore,  to  provide  a  more  efficient  naval 
administration — one,  also,  less  costly  and  less  cumbersome. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  huU,  the  engines,  the  guns,  and  the 
sail  power  to  comprise  a  man-of-war  are  designed  independently 
of  each  other,  in  the  different  bureaus,  the  officers  of  which  gener- 
ally entertain  antagonistic  views  on  every  question  that  arises. 
The  system  requires  eight  distinct  and  independent  organizations 
in  each  navy-yard,  nominally  under  one  commandant,  but  really 
receiving  orders  from  their  respective  chielLa  in  Washington, 
Its  absurdity  and  extravagance  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  each  organization  has  its  own  workshops  for  each  branch 
of  mechanic^  operations,  its  separate  executive  staff  of  clerks, 
draughtsmen,  and  designers,  besides  its  own  foreman,  watchman, 
measengers,  mechanics,  and  laborers.  If  the  object  in  establishing 
a  bureau  system  for  naval  administration  had  been  the  multi- 
plication of  offices,  the  division  of  responsibility^  and  the 
obstruction  of  work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  without 
parallel. 

The  antagonism  that  exists  between  line  and  staff  had  its 
oiri^in  in  the  bureau  system.  The  cliques  that  have  become 
the  curse  of  naval  life  are  the  result  of  that  system.  The  ex- 
travagance exposed  by  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  would  have 
been  possible  under  no  other.  In  brief,  the  demoralization  of  the 
personnel  of  the  navy,  under  the  bureau  system,  has  been  as 
rapid  and  as  general  as  the  deterioration  of  the  material.  The 
defects  of  the  system  are  too  glaringly  apparent  and  too  numerous 
for  any  one  to  find  even  an  excuse  for  continuing  it.  The  fact 
that,  for  an  expenditure  averaging  over  twenty  millions  a  ye-ar, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  nothing  to  show,  should  hi}  enough 
to  induce  Congress  to  set  it  aside  summarily,  and  to  substitute 
something  else. 
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It  is  not  justifiable  to  destroy  any  part  of  our  oomplic 
and  delicate  social  machinery  called  govemmt-nt,  however 
fective,  until  we  are  prepared  to  substitute  something  that  5~ 
better.     It  is  not  right  to  prove  that  our  bureau  eystemj 
naval  administration  is  bad,  mthout  suggesting  a  better, 
essential  features  of  a  new  system  to  be  inaugurated  would^ 
ooneentration  of  authority  and  responsibility;  a  single  di 
ing  administrative  civU  oflBcer,  aided  and  advised  in  profesdfl 
matters  by  a  board  of  recognized  naval  experts,  acting 
jointly  on  all  matters  referred  to   them.      The  admiiustrat! 
officer  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  submit  to  the  adviMO 
board  of  experts  for  examination,  and  report  all  matters 
taining  to  construction^  repair,  equipment,  armament,  and 
ning  of  naval  vessels,  navy-yards^  and  their  accessories. 
should  have   discretion   as    to   accepting  or  rejecting  the  dAw 
cisions  of  the  experts,  but  in   the  event  of  rejecting  them^^ 
should  be  compelled  to  file  with  the  report  submitted  to  him  ^H 
reasons  in  detail,  all  of  which  shoidd  be  within  reach  of  the 
public  press,  and  therefore  subject  to  public  scrutiny.     In  the 
event  of  waste  or  extravagance  resulting  from  the  rejection  of 
the  advice  of  the  experts,  the  administrative  officer  should  be 
liable  to  trial  and  removal  by  a  court  of  justice.    The  admmi& 
trative  officer  should  be  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy,     The  board 
of  experts  should  be  selected  by  the  President — one  from  each  ol 
the  grades  of  captain^  commander,  and  lieutenant-commander 
or  lieutenant,  one  from  the  engineer  corps,  and  one  from 
corps  of  constructors.     At  least  ten  years  of  actual  servic 
sea  in  naval  vessels,  and  an  age  not  exceeding  fifty-five 
than  thirty  years,  should  be  essential  qualifications.  The  lejc 
service  of  each  member  on  the  board  should  be  limited  to  three 
years.   To  effect  a  gradual  change  of  membership,  the  first  teraaa 
of  service  of  fotir  of  the  five  members  should  be  two  and  a  halt 
two,  one  and  a  half,  and  one  year,  and  vacancies  for  imexptred 
terms  from  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or  dismissal  she 
be  filled  only  for    the    remainder  of    that   term.      Bemoii 
should  only  be  possible  by  sentence  of  court  martial.     8nr| 
system  would  insure  independence  of  thought  and  action  by 
board,  and  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  corrupt  administra 
packing    it    with    his    t<x>ls.      The   board    should    be   wsthc 
initiative  authority  of  any  kind.    Its  duties  should   be   advi- 
eory  only. 
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Undcap  existing  law,  the  Secretary  has  the  power  to  detail  as 
many  officers,  of  any  rank  and  corps,  as  he  pleases,  to  act  as  aids 
in  the  performance  of  his  administrative  duties.  This  power 
should  be  retained^  but  the  aids  should  be  without  separate 
authority,  and  the  Secretary  should  be  specifically  and  person- 
ally responsible  for  every  official  act  of  the  dej>artment.  The 
chief  clerk  of  the  department  should  be  designated  by  Congress 
as  Acting  Secretary,  with  full  power  during  the  prolonged 
absenoe  of  the  Secretary  or  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  bureau  system  is,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  and  out  of  the  influence  of  the  active  and  most 
capable  officers  of  the  navy,  and  subject  to  the  log-rolling,  wire- 
pulling, time-serving  influences  of  civil  and  naval  politicians  of 
the  worst  type,  who  hang  about  the  department  and  Congress 
and  persistently  seek  their  own  advancement,  or  thrust  them- 
selves by  force  of  cheek  into  positions  they  are  not  competent 
to  occupy  and  do  not  deserve. 

Our  naval  policy  is  also  defective  and  needlesaly  expendire. 
We  maintain  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  conuniaaion, 
cruising  in  foreign  waters  under  the  pretense  of  ^  showing  the 
flag,**  "  protecting  commerce^''  and  "  policing  the  seas.''  Four  of 
the  most  efficient  of  these  are  in  Europe ;  as  many  more  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Italy,  with  a  much  greater  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade^  and  with  her  citizens  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
lias  only  four  cruisers  in  foreign  waters,  and  her  interests  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  our  own.  The  estimated 
annual  cost  of  maintaming  our  four  vessels  in  European  waters, 
and  providing  reliefs  for  tliem,  is  $3,000,000.  Let  some  one  point 
out  the  benefits  to  the  country  resulting  from  this  expenditure, 
K  it  is  for  instruction  and  experience,  why  Europe  f  Why  not 
Patagonia,  or  Oeeanica,  or  other  localities  where  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  and  valuable  information  to  be  collected  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  whole  world,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  country, 
and  especially  the  navyt  Actual  work,  something  having  an 
object,  would  bring  about  a  higher  efficiency  in  naval  training 
than  aimless  cruising  where  temptation  and  diversion  exist  on 
every  side. 

It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  have  been  squandered  in  the  maintenance  of  ships  in 
foreign  waters,  without  one  thing  to  show  for  it,  without  a 
tangible  result,  without  even  an  ideal  object 
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The  annual  appropriation  for  "pay  of  the  navy*  ig 
$7,000,000,  which  does  not  include  the  pay  of  civU  employ^ 
Four-fifths  of  this  enormous  sum  has  been  absorbed  in  t^  : 
meut  of  officers  and  sailors  that  have  formed  the  crews  of 
cruising  in  foreign  waters  without  aim  or  object.    At  least  ou 
half  might  have  been  applied  to  the  cre-ation  of  a  na^'y 
would  bo  available  for  service.    There  is  no  stipulatii>n  of  U 
that  requires  enlisted   men  to  be  sailors;   of  the   7^500 
authorized,  at  least  4,000  mechanics  should  have  been  enlist 
and  employed  in  the  na\^-yards,  utilizing  the  vant  quantities  i 
old  material  that  presents,  according  to  the  last  annual  report  I 
the  Secretary,  *'a  ghastly  and  discouraging  appearance,^ 
costs  so  much  to  preserve,  by  converting  it  into  material  a^ 
able  for  use  by  means  of  the  costly  plant  that  lies  idle 
yards.    It  is  well  within  bounds  to  assert  there  is  enough 
old  materia],  and  enough  suitable  machinery  for  converting  ' 
same,  in  each  navy-yard^  to  make  one  efficient  vessel,  fuUy  ann^ 
and  equipped. 

Almost  aU  naval  powers  employ  enlisted  mechanics 
their  arsenals,  very  much  to  their  advantfkge,  and  not  less 
the  advantage  of  the  mechanics  themselves.  One  of  the  measur 
annually  presented  to  Congress  is  to  make  provision  for  nav 
yard  employes  who  have  been  injured  or  grown  old  in 
service.  If  they  were  enlisted  men  no  new  law  would  be  required. 
Other  governments  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  most  skiUfiil 
mechanics  to  enlist,  and  they  have  nothing  like  the  advant 
to  offer  them  which  we  have.  Proportionately  to  the  cost 
living  our  wage^  are  higher,  our  pensions  larger,  our  hours 
work  less.  If  tlais  system  were  once  inaugurated,  the  naii 
establishments  woidd  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  political  ini 
ence  in  the  selection  of  employes.  The  navy  complains 
work  done  in  our  navy-yards  costs  much  more  than  that  dc 
in  private  establishments,  owing  to  the  class  of  employ- 
on  the  former  by  political  influences  being  much  i 
standards  of  the  latter.  A  mechanic  enlisted  and  amenable  j 
military  dicipline  could  be  made  to  work.  He,  moreov^ 
not  hesitate  to  give  an  equivalent  for  his  pay,  when  so 
felt  secure  against  removal  without  cause,  and  knew  that  lu 
event  of  accident  or  tiie  att^ainment  of  old  age  he  would 
provided  against  want  by  a  pension.  Every  n&vui  ofBeer  and 
every  man  in  public  life  knows,  but  too  wdl,  th<f  evils  of  oar 
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presei!^  ^  f.  ^n  of  emploAHng  ci\Tl  labor  in  oiir  na\y  yards. 
The  r»  ;  t^s  wholly  iu  the  bauds  of  the  Na\y  Department. 

Kve  thousand  enlisted  mechanics,  employed  three  hundred 
days,  or  one  working-year,  at  three  drjllars  per  day,  would  be 
equivalent  to  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  labi>r.  Intelligently  directed  this  expenditure  of  human 
force  and  skill  would  work  a  revolution  in  our  navy  in  a  very 
short  time.  As  labor  and  material  enter  into  the  construction 
of  war  vetJsels  at  the  ratio  of  sixty  per  cent  to  forty  per  cent, 
tliree  of  the  most  powerful  rams  for  coast  defense,  fully  anned 
and  equipjH^d,  could  be  turned  out  annually  from  our  navy  yards 
after  the  first  three  years.  If  there  are  not  enough  capable 
ofiieers  to  intelligently  dii*eet  this  labor  through  evei-y  stage  of 
creating  a  ship  from  n;\v  material  the  country  has  a  right  to 
demand  an  explanation.  The  pretense  that  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  naval  force  allowe*i  by  Congr(*8S  as 
mechanics  in  the  yards  would  result  in  leaving  us  \iithout 
trained  mariners  in  the  event  of  war  is  hardly  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion. Where  is  the  advantage  of  having  trained  seamen  if  we 
have  no  efficient  vessels  for  them  to  man  f  It  takes  three  years 
t^  build  a  mcxlern  fighting  ship ;  and  six  months  to  perfectly 
train  a  crew  to  fight  one.  An  adequate  supply  of  trained 
mariners  for  a  naval  war  cannot  be  provided  by  our  present 
system  of  three  years*  service.  The  length  of  service  for  enlisted 
men  serving  afloat  should  be  limited  to  one  year.  We  would 
then  be  able  to  train  effectively  as  many  men  as  we  do  now,  even 
if  the  nimiber  of  enlisted  men  afloat  were  limited  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  the  training  of  our  merchant  seamen  would 
become  more  general,  and  the  source  of  supply,  in  the  event  of 
war,  be  greatly  enlarged. 

It  would  clear  away  the  mists  that  hang  armmd  the  official 
naval  minds  when  discussing  the  classes  of  Teasels  needed  for 
our  na\'>%  if  the  axiom  that  a  navy  exists  for  war  puposes  only 
was  kept  constantly  in  view.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the 
Naval  Advisor^'  Board,  we  find  that  it  was  constituted  to  recom- 
mend the  class  of  vessels  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  navy  at  the  present  time.  In  utter  disregard  of  this  axiom, 
the  Board  proceeds  to  recommend  classes  of  vessels  to  meet  "  the 
various  requirements  of  the  different  sqnadrons  for  surveying, 
deep-sea  sounding,  the  protection  and  advancement  of  American 
eommerce,  exploration,  the  protection  of  American  life  and  prop- 
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erty  endangered  by  wars  between  foreign  countries,  and  service 
in  snpi)ort  of  American  i)olicy  in  matters  where  foreign  govem- 
ments  are  concerned."  Every  contingency  is  considered  but  that 
of  war.  First  in  order  are  surveying  and  deep-sea  sounding.  The 
inference  naturally  is  that  these  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties 
of  our  naval  vessels  in  commission ;  yet  if  we  examine  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  secretary,  we  find  that  of  the  thirty-two  ves- 
sels in  commission,  forming  our  home  and  foreign  squadrons  and 
on  special  service,  the  Ranger  was  the  only  one  engaged  in  survey- 
ing. None  were  then  engaged  in  deep-sea  sounding.  In  these 
occupations  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  navy  when  not  occupied 
with  war.  The  whole  Pacific  ocean  remains  to  be  explored  and 
correctly  mapped  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  coast  line 
of  the  world  is  delineated  on  existing  charts  with  approximate 
accuracy,  and  but  about  one-tenth  of  it  has  been  accuratdy 
surveyed.  Of  the  ocean  beds  we  are  practically  in  ignorance. 
In  the  wide  range  of  scientific  exploration  and  research  there  is 
nothing  that  offers  to  the  navy,  unoccupied  as  it  is,  a  more 
promising  field  for  useful  work.  The  configuration  of  the  ocean 
beds  must  be  known  before  we  can  determine  the  causes  of 
ocean  currents.  There  lie  hidden  in  the  path  of  the  mariner 
thousands  of  dangers  that  reveal  themselves  frequently  and  at 
tmexpected  moments,  causing  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  property. 
To  find  these,  and  define  their  position  so  that  they  may  be 
avoided,  may  well  be  considered  the  first  and  most  essential  duty 
of  a  navy  during  times  of  peace.  No  better  service  could  be 
foimd  for  training  officers  and  men. 

"The  protection  and  advancement  of  American  commerce," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Board,  is  another  of  the  ^^  pressing 
needs''  for  which  more  naval  vessels  are  required.  Webster 
defines  commerce  as  ^^  the  exchange  of  merchandise  on  a  large 
scale  between  different  places  or  communities.''  What  part  naval 
vessels  would  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  its  protection  and 
advancement  does  not  appear  from  the  report.  Protection  and 
advancement  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  The  policy  that 
Congress  has  pursued,  in  connection  with  our  merchant-marine, 
may  be  termed  protection  and  destruction.  If  by  commerce  liie 
Board  meant  commercial  vessels,  the  meaning  would  not  be  less 
obscure.  "  The  exchange  of  merchandise  ^  by  water,  between 
ports  of  the  United  States,  does  not  api)ear  to  need  ^^  proteoticm 
and  advancement.^    That  between  the  United  States  and  forei^ 
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pmrts  is  carried  on  by  means  of  foreign  vessels,  that  can  have  no 
need  of  our  pn^teetion.  Even  if  American  foreign  commerce 
was  carried  on  mainly  in  American  ships,  the  need  of  its  pit>- 
on  is  not  apparent.    Where  in  the  whole  world  to-day  does 

Ameritmn  ship  need  protection  in  order  to  receive  or  di^harge 
it8  cargo  t  What  naval  vessels  are  engaged  in  convoking 
American  merchantmen  at  sea,  or  protecting  them  in  i>ortf 
** Protection  and  advancement  of  American  commerce"  is  a 
phxaae  without  a  meaning.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be 
mslrcictive  to  ascertain  what  ports  were  visited  by  our  naval 
iressels  in  1881,  how  many  days  were  spent  in  eaeh^  and  how 
many  American  merchant  vessels  had  visited  these  ports.  Prom 
this  it  could  be  determined  just  bow  much  prote<^tion  our  navy 
afforded  to  American  commerce^  and  the  need  of  such  protection. 
Other  nations  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  protect  their  ship- 
ping engaged  in  foreign  trade,  England^  France,  and  Italy  do 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  worid, 
and  find  no  need  of  such  protection.  England  maintains  a  very 
large  naval  force  in  commission,  but  not  in  foreign  waters.  It 
i&  maintained  for  the  defense  of  her  home  ports  and  colonial 
possessions.  A  few  of  her  small  cruisers  are  stationed  in  foreign 
waters  exclusively.  France  and  Italy  have,  togetlier,  ten  times 
the  amount  of  our  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  main* 
tain  no  naval  force  in  foreign  waters  for  its  protection. 
American  commerce  may  be  advanced  by  the  navy  only  in 
rendering  its  pathways  secure  for  navigation. 

"  Exploration "  is  another  object  specified  by  the  Advisory 
Board  as  demanding  an  increase  of  the  navy.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  coming  under  the  same  head  as  **  surveying  and  deep- 
sea  sounding.''  It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is  abun* 
dant  work  for  the  navy  in  these  directions  whde  not  occupied 
with  war.  K  the  naval  service  was  really  in  earnest  in  this  mat- 
ter we  might  expect  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of  it  so 
occupied.  Exploration  of  the  great  African  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  region  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  European 
station  is  demanded;  yet  what  vessel  on  this  station  has  ever 
been  so  engaged!  Exploration  of  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
eastward  from  the  Andes  through  Patagonia  would  seem  to 
offer  a  tempting  field;  yet  no  United  States  naval  vessel  has 
recently  entered  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Rio  Negro*  In  this  region 
the  climate  is  such  that  prolonged  absence  and  exposure  in  boats 
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or  steam-launches  would  not  endanger  life.  Yet  we  find  our 
naval  vessels  on  this  station  frequenting  the  ports  of  Brazil, 
where  yellow  fever  prevails,  and  at  frequent  intervals  breaks  out 
among  their  crews.  More  deaths  have  resulted  from  dissipation 
in  the  slums  of  Bio  Janeiro  than  could  by  any  combination  of 
circumstances  have  occurred  from  explorations  of  Patagonian 
rivers.  The  offtcers  on  board  of  naval  vessels  in  commission  are 
competent  to  make  observations  and  surveys,  and  to  prepare  the 
original  sheets  from  which  charts  are  made.  The  training  of 
youths  in  the  naval  academy  comprises  every  requisite  for  such 
work,  including  drawing.  Explorations,  surveying,  and  deep- 
sea  sounding  afford  the  best  means  of  training  officers  and  crews 
for  the  duties  and  hardships  of  actual  warfare.  They  would 
teach  self-sacrifice  and  endurance,  which  are,  next  to  courage 
and  ready  resource,  most  essential  to  them.  They  would  habitu- 
ate the  naval  mind  to  the  real  object  for  which  Congress  grants 
such  liberal  appropriations  to  maintain  the  navy;  namely, 
service,  not  pleasure.  They  would  reawaken  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  old  naval  heroes  whose  fame  is  world-wide.  They 
would  be  the  means  of  gaining  and  retaining  public  sympathy 
and  supi)ort. 

Vessels  best  adapted  to  modem  warfare  are  not  the  best  for 
surveying,  exploration,  and  sounding.  These  occupations  may 
be  resorted  to  by  naval  vessels,  not  occupied  in  war,  as  a  means 
of  useful  employment,  combining  with  it  instruction,  and  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  organization  for  fighting.  Every  other 
occupation  of  a  naval  force,  known  to  our  day,  involves  its  pos- 
sible or  actual  use  in  warfare.  '^The  protection  of  American  life 
and  property  endangered  by  wars  between  foreign  countries,  and 
service  in  support  of  American  policy  in  matters  where  foreign 
governments  are  concerned,"  involve  not  only  a  demonstration, 
but  an  exercise  of  force,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  require 
fighting  ships. 

In  the  re-creation  of  our  navy  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  what  classes  of  vessels  are  best  adapted  to  possible 
offensive  and  defensive  naval  operations  that  may  be  forced  on 
the  United  States. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper  it  was  shown  that  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Spain,  and  Chili,  are  the  naval  powers  with  whidi 
we  would  be  most  Kkely  to  have  wars.  The  British  fleet  is  more 
powerful  than  the  other  three  combined.    The  aggregate  flnt 
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cost  of  the  British  iron-clad  fleet  available  for  war  operations  is 
closely  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  milUous  of  dollars, 
indnding  armament,  equipment,  and  outfit  A  fleet  of  iron-clads 
that  could  cope  with  the  British  fleet  successfully  in  actual  battle 
would  cost  not  less  than  five-hundred  millions  of  dollars  if  built  in 
the  United  States  j  and  it  would  require  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
to  complete  it.  But  the  British  fleet  is  Gk-eat  Britain's  strongest 
point.  In  warfare,  attacking  the  enemies'  weakest  points  and 
strengthening  your  own  are  the  essential  elements  of  success, 
England^s  weakest  point  is  her  vast  foreign  commerce,  scattered^ 
as  it  is,  all  over  the  globe,  and  carried  on,  as  it  is,  by  means 
of  costly  steamers.  Paralyze  her  foreign  commerce,  capture, 
destroy,  or  imprison  in  port  her  merchant  steamers,  and  the 
fabric  on  which  British  power  and  naval  supremacy  are  based 
would  collapse  abruptly-  A  successful  invasion  of  her  North 
American  possessions  and  the  occupation  of  her  West  India 
Colonies  would  have  less  effect  than  the  destruction  of  half  a 
million  of  her  eight  million  of  steam  tonnage.  To  neutralize  the 
stupendous  fighting  power  of  the  British  navy,  and  not  to  con- 
tend with  it,  is  the  only  rational  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  pursue. 

A  large  number  of  exceptionally  swift  cruisers,  capable  of 
cAtchiog  everj^thing  they  pursue,  of  escaping  from  everything 
of  superior  force  besetting  the  ocean  highways,  and  destroying 
every  British  vessel  intercepted,  would  soon  bring  her  to  terms. 
Against  such  vessels  scattered  over  the  globe  the  British  navy 
would  be  powerless. 

The  essential  qualities  of  cruisers  for  such  a  purpose  are: 
Prodigious  speed,  large  capacity  for  coal,  comparatively  few  and 
very  long  range  guns,  and  the  fewest  men  possible.  The  number 
needed  for  effective  operations  simultaneously  on  the  most  fre- 
quented ocean  highways  would  be  thirty  or  forty.  Fighting 
would  not  be  the  business  of  such  vessels*  DeatmctioQ  of 
unarmed  trading  steamers  may  seem  an  inglorious  object  for  a 
navy  to  be  devoted  to,  but  if  the  pursuit  of  this  object  wiU 
insure  a  more  speedy  restoration  of  peace  than  any  other  methcni 
of  warfare,  it  is  fully  justified. 

A  sufficient  reason  for  small  crews  for  these  cruisers  is  the 

limited  number  of  mariners  that  would  be  available  in  a  war 

L   with   Great  Britain*    Very  long  range   guns  would    tend  \a> 

I  materially  shorten  the  cJiase.    Sail  power  should  be  provided  as 
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an  auxiliary  means  of  propulsion  during  peace.  Everything 
above  the  biilwai*ks  and  pertaining  to  sail  power  should  be 
landed  anywhere,  or  thrown  overboard,  on  the  breaking  ant  of 
hostilities.  Dnring  the  late  rebellion  tJie  vessels  witii  high  sail* 
power  made  comparatively  very  few  captures  of  steam  blockade- 
nmners.  The  Alabama  had  sail-power,  because  she  was  in 
pursuit  of  sailing  vessels  mainly.  We  had  few  steamers  for  her 
to  capture ;  England  has  now  little  else  than  steamers. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Boai'd  recommending  but  two  fast 
cruisers  indiea.tes  that  the  destruction  of  Britiiih  shipping  and 
paralyzation  of  British  commerce,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  not 
in  their  catagor>'  of  possible  uses  for  a  navj'.  Vessels  having 
less  than  an  average  sea  speed  of  fifteen  knots  per  hour  cannot 
be  deemed  exceptionally  swift.  The  average  sea  speed  of  steam- 
ers under  construction  in  England  to-day  exceeds  thirteen  knots 
per  hour,  A  sea  sj>eed  of  fourteen  knot^  would  be  inadequate 
for  cruisers,  because  one  knot  advantage  of  speed  is  not  enough 
to  dispose  of  a  chase  in  daylight^  and  a  chase  that  can  be  pro* 
longed  until  dark  is  equivalent  to  escape  for  the  vessel  chased. 

Another  important  consideration  as  regards  high  speed  is  tbd 
necessity  for  frequent  and  rapid  change  of  cruising  ground. 
The  success  of  the  Alabama  was  due  to  her  not  remmxdng  lon^j 
enough  on  one  cruising  ground  to  be  intercepted-  LiabilitjrJ 
interception^  and  the  laws  of  neutrality  that  England  has 
so  deaiiy  to  establish^  would  dose  the  foreign  ports  of  the 
to  our  cruisers  as  coaling  stations,  in  the  event  of  war. 
and  other  considerations,  too  nimierous  to  produce  here,  dei 
that  all  naval  vessels  built  in  future  for  ocean  service  sht 
have  an  average  sea-speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  knot.s  per  hi 
and  a  storage  capacity  for  three  thousand  tons  of  fuel 
satisfy  these  conditions  a  displacement  of  six  thousand 
would  be  necessary.  Moderate  draft  may  be  secured  by  gi^ 
comparatively  great  beam  and  length  to  depth.  This  n 
permit  of  the  application  of  the  motive  power  to  two,  or 
three  independent  screws  which  would  have  at  least 
advantages  over  its  application  to  one  screw.  Without 
power  the  cruisers  proposed  would  be  helpless  in  Uie 
of  derangement  of  their  machinery.  Liability  to  thiai 
be  diminished  one  half  with  two  screws  and  one*1 
three.  It  is  couched  that  the  proportion  of  cost  of 
and  consumption  of  fuel  to  power  developed,  is  ioerettstd 
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dividing  its  application,  bnt  this  inerease  is  of  no  oonse- 
qnence  when  compared  witi  the  advantages  of  having  liability 
to  being  rendered  helpless  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third. 
Another  important  advantage  in  double  and  triple  screws  is 
the  diminished  weight  and  size  of  single  pieces  of  the  machinery 
which  would  facilitate  construction,  repair,  and  manipulation, 
and  enable  the  vessels  to  keep  on  board  a  greater  proportion  of 
spare  pieces  applicable  to  either  engine.  Recent  experiences 
with  enormous  machinery  have  indi«^ated  that  the  limit  of  su&e 
for  shafting  and  other  parts  subjected  to  twisting  strains  hae 
been  almost  reached  in  the  largest  transatlantic  steamers. 

As  to  the  material  of  which  the  swift  cruisers  should  be 
constmcted,  there  is  no  room  for  argument.  By  the  use  of 
steel,  a  saving  of  at  least  twenty-two  per  cent,  over  iron  in 
weight  of  hull  is  secured,  without  materially  increasing  the  cost 
The  manufacture  of  low  grades  of  steel  has  taken  such  rapid 
strides  towiu^  economy,  that  the  difference  between  iron  and 
Bteel  of  equivalent  strength  and  durability,  is  already  ver}^  smalL 
The  demand  for  steel  being  greater  than  the  supply,  the  high 
price  is  in  a  measure  sustained,  but  the  relative  market  prices 
are  rapidly  becoming  equivalent.  One  of  the  weakest  recommend- 
atious  of  the  Advisory  Boai-d  is  that,  **  twenty  ten-knot  vessels  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  tons  disx>lacement  should 
be  built  with  live-oak  frames  and  planked  and  ceiled  with  yellow 
pine,''  The  reasons  given  for  this  recommendation  are  that  the 
lumber  is  on  hand,  **our  eastern  workmen"  are  familiar  with 
wooden  ship-building,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
this  material  are  great.  The  reasons  are  manifestly  inadequate, 
if  not  absurd.  Because  the  navaJ  appropriation  has  been  squan- 
dered in  purchasing  timber  that  was  not  needed,  is  no  reason  for 
inflicting  on  the  country"  an  obsolete  type  of  vessel.  Wooden 
hulls  for  steamers  are  things  of  the  past  The  reasons  for  this 
are  widely  known,  and  generally  admitted.  Prominent  and  most 
apparent  is  the  mpid  deterioration  of  timber  from  the  action  of 
beat  radiated  from  the  boilers  and  machinery,  the  action  of 
moisture  condensed  from  escaping  steam  and  collected  in  the 
bilges  through  leakage  of  c-ocks  and  valves,  and  the  vibration  of 
the  machinery  in  motion.  Next  to  this  is  tie  impossibility  of 
constructing  a  serviceable  wooden  hull,  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  racking  of  liigh  speed,  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  in  serviceable  condition  of  the  wooden  hulls  that 
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now  form  the  majority  of  naval  cruising  vessels,  when  reported 
to  Congress,  will  illustrate  more  forcibly  than  anything  else 
couldy  the  insufficient  consideration  given  to  this  subject  by  the 
Advisory  Board.  It  is  held  in  Europe  that  the  average  life  of  an 
iron  steamer  is  five  times  that  of  a  wooden  one,  and  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  to,  and  preservation  of  the  hull  of  an  iron  steamer 
during  any  period  of  its  life,  is  about  one-fifth  that  of  a  wooden 
one. 

The  greater  familiarity  of  "  eastern  workmen''  with  wooden 
ship-building  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  what  classes 
of  vessels  are  best  suited  to  naval  warfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  available  for  constructing  iron 
ships  in  this  country  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  available  for 
building  wooden  ones.  This  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
every  boiler-maker,  every  bridge-builder,  and  every  blacksmith, 
in  fact  every  man  who  knows  how  to  rivet  or  caulk  iron  is  essen- 
tially an  iron  ship-wright. 

If  the  resources  of  the  country  in  timber  are  good  reason  for 
building  wooden  hulls,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  resources  in 
iron  t  It  may  hav^  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
that  our  diminishing  resources  in  timber  have  begun  to  cause 
grave  apprehension  to  those  familiar  with  the  waste  and  con- 
sumption of  the  last  three  decades ;  and  that  the  extensive  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  timber  in  all  branches  of  manufacture  and 
building  is  the  direct  result  of  the  cheapening  of  the  one  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  the  other. 

If  the  United  States  navy  contained  nothing  but  swift 
cruisers,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  wholly  neutralize  the  fighting 
power  of  the  British  navy.  We  must  provide  the  cheapest 
effective  means  of  defending  our  ports  against  British  iron<<$lads. 
The  defense  of  southern  jKjrts  and  rivers  during  our  late  war 
without  a  naval  force,  although  not  invariably  successful,  was 
certainly  remarkably  effective,  when  we  consider  that  the  attack- 
ing force  comprised  the  most  formidable  armored  vessels  and 
carried  the  most  powerful  guns  then  known.  The  defenses  con- 
sisted of  earthworks,  speedily  thrown  up,  and  torpedoes  of  the 
simplest  construction  extemporized  for  the  occasion.  Both  have 
been  studied  and  improved  on.  But  in  few  things,  certainly  not 
in  guns  or  armor,  have  there  been  such  strides  towards  perfection 
as  there  have  been  in  the  development  of  torpedoes.  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  on,  in  the  discussion  of  coast  and  haibor 
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that  the  destructive  power  of  torpedoes  against  huUs 
liAB  steadily  increased,  while  the  resistance  of  hulls  to  torpedoes 
has  remained  the  same.  Defense  against  torpedoes  is  limited  ti> 
the  use  of  torpedoes,  Armor-pkting  hulls  below  the  water 
line,  even  if  practicable,  would  not  resist  their  destruetiTe  force. 
Nets,  booms,  and  aU  other  guards  aronnd  ships,  are  emlmr- 
rassing  to  the  ships,  without  affording  security  against  offen- 
sive torpedoes.  The  only  devices  yet  suggested  for  destroy- 
ing  torpedo  defenses,  submarine  mines,  are  oounter-mines  and 
dragging — the  one  by  concussion^  the  other  by  severing  the 
electrical  connections.  It  must  be  evident  that  conducting  such 
operations  would  be  impracticable  from  an  attacking  fleet, 
operating  far  from  its  base,  under  fir©  of  land  batteries.  Not 
the  least  important  feature  of  torpedo  defense  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  small  harbor  craft,  steamtugs,  launches  and 
yachts  may  be  converted  into  formidable  torpedo  boats.  Let  it 
be  known,  for  instance,  that  a  British  fleet  was  expected  to 
attack  New- York,  even  with  the  inadequate  facilities  we  posse^ 
every  tug,  etc.,  in  the  harbor  could  be  converted  into  a  torpedo 
"boat  in  ten  days.  We  could  weU  afford  to  sacrifice  twenty  tugs 
to  the  destruction  of  one  Inflexible.  And  does  any  one  suppose 
that  a  simultaneous  attack  of  ten  tugs,  fitted  with  torpedoes,  on 
any  armored  vessel  in  the  world,  would  fail  to  destroy  her  ! 

The  question  of  harbor  defense,  therefore,  is  not  one  that 
concerns  the  na%y  beyond  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  qualities 
of  every  st^am  harbor  craft  available  for  torpedo  warfare,  and  a 
determination  in  advance  of  the  best  methods  of  appljing  tor- 
pedo apparatus  to  each  one.  Stationary  torpedoes  for  harbor 
Ipefense  and  land  batteries,  are  matters  that  coueem  the  army, 
not  the  navy.  If  the  means  of  applying  torpedo  apparatus  to 
tugs,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  them  effective  for  attack  has  not  bean 
developed  at  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  Congress  is  eer- 
tainly  not  to  blame. 

The  question  of  coast  defense  is  one  that  exclusively  concerns 
the  navy.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  adequately  fortify  every 
available  hxuding-place  for  an  army  on  our  enormous  seaboard. 
This  is  our  weakest  point  as  England-s  wide-spread  commerce  is 
hers. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  cost  of  armored  I'es- 
sels,  the  length  of  time  necessarj^  to  build  them,  and  their  very 
short  life  of  usefulness  compared  with  other  vesdcls,  we  should 
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not  provide  them  for  coast  defense,  if  any  other  elassea  of  ve 
ean  be  made  available.  An  iron-clad,  to  be  really  fomiidalj 
most  be  of  enormous  size  and  therefore  unwieldy.  If  the 
of  a  first-elass  modem  armored  vessel  is  estimated  as  low  I 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars* — and  this  m 
low — is  there  not  some  way  of  converting  this  enonm  jus  sum  il 
vessels  for  coast  defense  that  would  be  effective  against  one  8ti 
iron-clad  at  sea,  have  a  longer  life  of  usefulness,  and  be  more  i 
idly  constructed  ?  For  this  sum,  not  less  than  six  formidable  \ 
of  high  speed,  with  one  heavy  gun  and  small  storage  capacity* 
could  be  constructed.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  an  . 
between  the  most  powerful  iron<*lad  in  the  world  and  six  n 
ate-stzed  rams  the  iron-dad  would  be  speedily  «unk.  Admit 
that  she  succeeded  in  destroying  two  of  the  rams  before  she 
Slinky  the  balance  would  be  four  rams.  This  leads  U\  the  iue\ 
ble  conclusion  that  a  fleet  of  rams  is  what  we  want  for 
defense.  Not  hampered  with  armor,  operating  near  ba^dS 
supplies,  capable  of  moving  rapidly  to  the  defense  of  any 
acting  always  in  groups,  there  is  no  doubt  whatei'^er  that 
ram  offers  us  the  best  means  of  strengthening  our  weak  poii 
A  fleet  of  twenty  rams  for  the  Atlantic  and  ten  for  the  Pacific 
should  be  constructed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  desiga 
is  a  matter  tliat  needs  careful  eonsideratioij,  but  it  is  not  nece«^ 
sarily  difficult  of  determination.  A  displacement  of  two  thou- 
sand tons  would  be  ample  for  eighteen  knots  maximum  speed, 
and  the  very  smaU  stowage  capacity  required  for  vessels  engaged 
in  coast  defense.  One  powerful  gun,  mounted  en  hnrbefi^^  pro- 
tected by  a  shield  of  steel  thick  enough  to  resist  penetration  by 
the  improved  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  which  is  aimed  from 
the  shoulder,  would  be  enough  armament  for  eiich  ram.  In  the 
race  between  gmis  and  armor,  guns  are  far  ahead,  and  the 
unarmored  ram  suggested  would  have  the  advantage  over  h«p 
iix)n-clad  adversary  of  being  provided  witb  the  means  o*^  **  ^  '  'nq 
as  well  as  penetrating  her  armor.     The  Inflexible  is  1-^  <i 

be  the  most  formidable  iron-clad  afloat.  There  are  few  mtTal 
officers  who  would  hesitate  to  attack  her  witb  two  rams  cosdog 
half  a  million  each ;  and  the  chances  of  sinking  her  by  a  simtil* 
taneous  attack  of  four  rams  tliat  would  cost  together  about  half 
of  what  she  has  cost,  would  be  overwhelming. 

Besides  an  efficient  navy,  the  United  States  needs,  more  than 
anything  else^  the  development  of  ship  building  and  avdodato 
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"mduBtries.  The  re-creation  of  a  navy  may  be  made  the  means 
of  such  development  The  rapid  stridee  made  in  England  daring 
the  last  twenty  years  in  ship  building,  are  due  mainly  to  the 
enormons  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  private  ship 
yards.  Every  engine,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  British  navy  has  been  contracted  for.  The  average  amimd 
63q>enditiire  in  private  ship  and  engine  building  yards  is 
estimated  at  $15,000,000,  WhUe  it  is  true  that  England 
has  never  directly  subsidized  her  iron  ship-bnilding  indus- 
tries, it  is  undeniable  that  the  vast  sums  she  has  spent  with 
them  is  more  than  anything  else  the  cause  of  their  prodigious 
growth.  Let  us  profit  by  her  example,  and  seize  the  opportunity 
to  catch  up  with  her. 

When  iron  was  substituted  for  wood  as  a  material  for  ship 
building,  England  had  us  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  we  were 
engaged  in  settling  a  sectional  dispute  that  absorbed  our 
resources  and  our  time,  while  she  was  exceptionally  free  from 
sudi  occupations.  Now  that  steel  is  on  the  threshold  of  substi- 
tution for  iron,  we  have  our  opportunity  to  surpass  her  in 
eoonomie  ship-building,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  world's 
carrying  trade,  A  steel  ship,  costing  the  same,  will  earn  about 
eleven  per  cent,  gross  more  than  an  iron  one  under  identical 
conditions.  As  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
by  those  who  do  the  work  cheapest^  building  steel  ships  will 
enable  us  to  compete  with  our  great  rival  on  the  ocean. 

The  general  features  of  the  cxoudng  vessel  here  proposed  are 
the  same  us  those  of  a  first-eJass  transatlantic  steamer*  Orders 
for  buOtling  thirty  such  vessels  in  private  yards,  would  stimulate 
ship-building,  and  insiure  its  permanent  extension.  Let  Con- 
gress enact  that  twenty  of  the  cruisers  here  proposed  be  built 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ten  on  the  Pacific,  and  at  least  two 
new  establishments  would  be  created  to  build  them.  The 
importance  of  having  a  first-class  steel  ship-yard  on  the  Pacific 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Of  the  crude  material  from  which  and 
by  which  steel  is  made,  Washington  Territory  would  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  Unskilled  labor  is  neither  scarce  nor 
expensive;  skilled  labor  could  be  obtained  from  the  crowded 
ship-yards  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Thames  with  ease* 
The  rams  should  be  built  in  the  navy-yards,  and  the  debris  that 
now  goes  under  the  name  of  *'  United  States  Nav>' ""  should  be 
sold  or  utilized  in  their  construction*    Two-thirds  of  the  men 
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now  allowed  by  Congress  to  be  enlisted  for  the  navy,  sbonld  be 
enlisted  to  serve  as  meclianics  in  the  navy-yards  to  bnild  these 
rams.  All  vessels  now  serving  on  foreign  stations,  where  peace 
prevails,  that  are  not  engaged  in  exploring,  sounding,  or  survey- 
ing, should  be  recalled. 

It  is  the  duty,  no  less  than  the  right  of  every  citizen,  to 
discuss,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  matters  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment and  pubHc  policy.  And  as  every  man  should  have  the 
courage  of  Ms  convictions,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  a 
naval  officer  expressing  them  frankly  and  honestiy  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  navy. 

Henbt  H.  Gobbinqe. 


CONYERSATIONS  WITH  A  SOLITARY. 


I. 

Scene:  A  small,  fantastic  villa,  in  a  remote  pabt 
OF  the  Island  of  Jebset. 

Alison. — Come,  my  dear  FranMin,  take  that  easy-ohair  in 
the  low  window.  Wait — let  me  turn  it  round  a  bit,  and  then 
you  will  see  the  view.  It  is  a  wild  prospect,  isnt  itt  To  your 
right,  between  those  laurels  and  through  tiie  belt  of  stunted 
larches,  you  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  own  little  bleak 
hotel :  but  it,  wit^  its  white  walls,  is  the  only  human  abode  visi- 
ble, unless  you  count  those  on  the  French  coast  opposite.  Look 
at  the  high  downs,  reaching  for  miles  and  miles,  and  at  my  two 
granite  headlands,  inclosing  the  cove  below  us.  How  grandly 
they  dip  down  to  where  the  blue  waves  are  splashing! 

Fbanelin. — I  was  never  in  a  place  that  gave  me  so  strange  a 
sense  of  remoteness.  It  ahnost  oppressed  me  when  I  woke  up 
this  morning.  I  went  out  after  breakfast,  and  there  were  the" 
downs  you  speak  of.  There  were  plenty  of  sheep  on  them,  but 
not  a  single  shepherd.  In  all  the  landscape  there  was  but  one 
lonely  man.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  that  man  was  you.  I 
had  not  seen  you  since  the  day  when  we  took  our  degree  to- 
gether. One  forgets  how  time  passes,  but  that  must  be  ten 
years  ago. 

Al. — Many  things  happen  in  ten  years.  We  are  probably 
both  altered ;  you  certainly  are :  indeed,  you  saw  this  morning 
how  at  first  I  hardly  knew  you  again. 

Fr. — I  knew  ymi  at  once.  The  only  change  in  you  is  that  I 
find  you  living  in  a  solitude.  You  have  been  here  for  three 
months,  you  tell  me. 
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Ak — For  rather  longer,  I  think.  Forgive  me  for  Btaring  At 
yoTL  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  how  smart  and  spruce  you  have 
-grown !  At  college  you  were  a  student,  every  inch  of  you.  You 
cared  nothing  about  your  clothes;  your  beard  was  ne^er 
trimmed — Franklin ! 

Fr. — Why  do  you  stop  short  like  that! 

All. — What  a  fool  I  have  been !  I  begin  at  last  to  put  tw^j 
and  two  together.  It  is  you,  then — you,  my  old  friend^  tlie 
exhibitioner,  whose  rooms  at  college  were  so  close  to  mine ;  you 
are  the  Franklin  whose  name  I  have  so  often  seen  in  the  papers. 
Of  course  you  are.  Now  I  know  all  your  history.  You  went 
out  to  America  to  be  a  school-master ;  but  you  became,  instead, 
a  partner  in  a  great  firm  of  manure-merchants.  Three  years  ago^ 
you  returned  and  settled  in  England;  and  at  the  last  gene; 
election  you  were  created  a  member  of  Parliament.  They 
too,  that  you  are  a  millionaire, 

Pb. — I  don*t  know  about  that.  Whatever  I  have  now,  I  at 
least  started  with  little ;  and  very  few  people  are  half  as  rich  a* 
they  are  said  to  be. 

Al, — Anyhow,  my  dear  fellow,  your  riches  have  done  one 
thing  for  you.    I  can  see  that  they  have  made  you  happy. 

Fe, — I  do  not  deny  my  happiness;  but  let  me  tell  you  what 
it  comes  from,  and  how  far  my  riches  are  concerned  in  it.  That 
I  am  married  happily,  and  that  I  have  a  happy  home,  ia  due,  not 
to  my  riches — it  is  due  to  my  having  a  competence.  I  have  no 
social  ambition ;  I  care  neither  for  dukes  in  cabinets,  nor  for 
duchesses  in  drawingrooms ;  and  I  don*t  value  riches  for  the 
social  prestige  they  give  me.  I  value  them  for  a  very  different 
reason — because  they  widen  my  sphere  of  duties,  and  make  me 
conscious  that  I  am  at  work  for  multitudes.  There  is  no  sense 
like  that  for  elevating  and  humanizing  a  man, 

Al. — And  what  special  direction  does  your  beneficent  action 
taker 

Fr- — I  can  see  you  are  laughing  at  me,  but  I  rather  like 
your  laughter;  it  reminds  me  of  old  times.  I  am  a  tenant* 
farmers'  representative,  and  I  am  anxious  for  a  reform  of  the 
land-laws,    I  have  come  to  Jersey  to  examine  the  system  there. 

Al. — I  came  to  Jersey  for  a  very  different  reason.  Look  at 
me:  can^t  you  guess  itf  No,  no;  I  can  see  what  you  are  think* 
ing  off  but  Vm  not  ruined  yet,  and  I'm  not  in  lading  from  my 
creditors — though,  when  you  have  reformed  the  land^^laws,  it  will 
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probably  come  to  that.  You're  puzzled  f  Well — it  is  only  a 
private  matter.  We  will  let  it  pass,  and  you  shaU  tell  me  about 
your  schemes  for  spoiling  us.  We  are  wicked  people — we, 
whose  occupation  is  the  owning  of  land,  even  though  we  are 
essential  to  the  holiest  thing  in  democracy — the  indignation 
against  ourselves. 

Fr. — Tou  are  stiU  laughing  at  me.  You  as  little  think  in 
reality  that  you  deserve  spoliation,  as  you  think  that  we  Liberals 
have  any  wish  to  spoil  you.  You  know  quite  weU  that  you  have 
not  the  least  apprehension  of  suffering  by  us. 

Al. — To  be  honest,  I  do  know  it.  Let  your  measures  be  as 
sweeping  as  your  eztremest  leaders  can  make  them,  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  a  sufferer — not,  at  least,  if  I  finish  the  business 
that  brought  me  here,  and  which,  plain  as  I  thought  it,  you  just 
now  fkiled  to  guess. 

Pb. — I  must  try  the  riddle  again.  You  are  preparing  for 
political  life,  perhaps ;  you  are  hatching  some  Tory  plot — though 
this  is  hardly  a  convenient  place  for  meeting  your  fellow- 
conspirators. 

Al. — I  meet  nobody  here,  and  I  rarely  correspond  with  any 
one. 

Fr. — What  do  you  do,  then?  Are  you  living  in  utter  idle- 
ness f 

Al. — No ;  I  am  very  busy.    I  read  and  think. 

Fr. — And  perhaps  you  write  also  t 

Al. — Some  notes — yes.  I  certainly  write  down  some  notes ; 
but  I  am  not  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  literature.  I  moon 
about,  and  converse  with  my  own  thoughts.  I  often  get  as  far  as 
the  common  where  we  met  this  morning.  I  often  descend  to  a 
shingly  beach  below  us ;  and,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  I  some- 
times sit  there  for  hours. 

Fr. — And  will  you  let  me  ask  what  you  do  there  t 

Al.— 

''I  see  the  deep's  ontrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weed  strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown.'' 

Fr. — You  do,  do  yout 

Al. — You  are  laughing  at  me^  now,  my  dear  practical  man. 
Yes,  that's  what  I  do.    Does  Shelley's  verse  annoy  you  t 
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^*  I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone ; 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  gentle  motion! 
How  sweet  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  l^ 

I  can  apply  all  those  lines  to  myself,  except  the  last  one.  A 
heart  to  share  my  emotion  is  the  very  last  thing  that  I  wish 
for. 

Fr. — What  a  useful  existence !  Do  you  find  that  it  makes 
you  happy  t 

Al. — No;  but  let  me  beg  of  you  one  thing:  Pray  do  not 
fancy  that  I  have  any  sentimental  sorrow.  I  am  not  crossed  in 
love ;  I  have  lost  no  friend  that  I  valued.  I  have  no  pity  for 
myself;  I  deserve  no  pity  from  others.  I  have  just  been  quoting 
poetry, — no  doubt  that  sounded  romantic, — and  I  still  do  keep 
my  old  love  for  the  sea ;  but  about  everything  else  I  am  as  prosaic 
as  you  yourself  are — probably  more  so.  You  spoke  of  your  wife 
and  home  just  now.  Franklin,  your  face  betrays  you.  Even 
now,  as  I  mention  them,  all  your  expression  softens,  and  the 
excellent  disapproval  with  which  you  were  beginning  to  lodk  at 
me  melted  at  once  into  a  shadow  of  happy  tenderness.  I  have 
nothing  in  my  life  to  move  me  like  that. 

Fr. — And  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  your  life  brings 
you  no  happiness.  Work  and  sympathy  are  the  two  things  of  value 
for  us.  You  tell  me  youi-self  you  have  no  wish  for  the  one,  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  here  you  can  manage  to  find  the  other.  We  used 
often  to  talk  together  over  various  ways  of  living ;  now  we  have 
tried  them.  You  often  provoked  me  in  those  days,  and  I  confess 
you  provoke  me  now.  Here  are  you,  with  every  kind  of  ability, 
and  idle  as  you  were,  with  a  large  stock  of  information;  yon 
have  a  generous  heart,  too, — I  can  bear  good  witness  to  that, — 
and  see,  this  is  what  comes  of  it.  You  waste  your  youth  on 
what  is  called  polite  society;  and  on  the  threshold  of  your 
maturer  manhood,  when  every  interest  and  energy  should  be 
getting  its  fuUest  vigor  and  fixity,  you  find  they  have  all  failed 
you.  Instead  of  overcoming  the  world,  you  have  shrank  away 
from  it  into  a  hermitage.  Your  tone  shows  me  you  are  a  some- 
what cynical  hermit,  and  your  own  admissions  show  me  you  are 
an  idle  one. 

Al. — It  makes  me  ten  years  younger  again  to  hear  you  onee  , 
more  inveighing  against  me.    But  you  forget  that  I  told  yoft  il 
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I  had  a  special  task  to  a^MsompIish  here,  which  wiU  enable  me, 
though  I  am  a  landlord,  to  take  liberal  progress  calmly* 

Fb* — You  said  so^ — true ;  but  Vm  blest  if  I  know  your  mean- 
ing. And  you  gerioufily  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  doing  any- 
thing useful,  in  any  way,  by  staring  here  at  the  sea,  by  perhaps 
reading  a  book  or  two,  and  by  norsing  a  morbid  apathy  toward 
men  and  women  in  general  t  Perhaps,  however,  really  you  are 
studying  some  special  subject  which  you  will  make  use  of  here- 
after. Perhaps  you  are  really  preparing  for  some  other  kind  of 
life.     Is  that  the  case  t 

Al. — EmphaticaUy,  no ;  at  any  rate,  you  would  say  so. 

Fb. — Then  what  on  earth  is  your  businees  here?  To  do 
what  have  you  slunk  into  this  comer  f 

Al. — To  die. 

Pb,— To  die  I 

AIa — Precisely.  Does  that  shock  youf  Pm  sorry.  Don't 
be  embarrassed,  and  sit  looking  at  me  as  if  you  were  just  going 
to  die  yourself.  The  crisis  is  not  imminent ;  I  shall  last,  if  I  am 
QCorefulf  it  may  be  another  twelvemonth.  I  am  in  a  rapid 
decline — that  is  all  that's  the  matter  with  me  f  and  I  had  fancied 
that  already  my  cough  and  my  look  might  have  told  you  so. 

Fh. — My  dear  fellow,  Pm  sorry  I  spoke  so  roughly  to  you. 

Al. — Please  not  to  apologize.  I  see  quite  well  by  your  man- 
ner that  you  feel  all  a  friend  ought  to  feel.  I  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  hardly  becoming  in  you  if  you  had  taken  the 
matter  as  lightly  as  1  myself  do ;  but  you  have  paid  your  debt  to 
gentiment,  so  let  us  now  become  commonplace  again^  Can^ 
you  speak  t  Say  something — do — in  your  natural  tone  of  voice. 
I  sincerely  beg  youi'  pardon^  I  am  answerable  for  all  this  awk- 
wardness. 

Pr. — Is  this  really  truet  I  am  more  shocked  than  I  can 
tell  you. 

Al»^ Bless  your  hearty  man;  if  I  don't  mind,  why  should 
other  people  mindt  Come,  let  me  tell  you  this,  for,  perhaps,  it 
will  help  to  comfort  you:  I  take  the  prospect  of  death  in  this 
calm,  even  cheerful,  manner,  for  the  same  reasons  that  you  find 
life  so  satisfying. 

Fr. — And  what  reasons  are  those  ? 

Al. — The  success  of  that  party  of  progress  which  you  delight 
to  belong  to.  I  mean  that  great  party  which  so  well  repreeenti 
modem  sdence,  and  whose  creed  in  religion  and  politics  briefly 
vol.  caouov.— no.  306.  3A 
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amounts  to  this :  '^  There  is  no  Ood,  and  the  populace  is  his 
prophet."  I  see  two  things  growing  which  would  make  life 
unbearable  to  me — atheism  and  democracy.  I  teU  you  frankly, 
I  should  prefer  hell  to  what  you  mean  by  a  popular  government. 

Fb. — Don't  let  us  quarrel:  we  shall  never  agree  about  politics. 
Dear  AUson,  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 

Al. — It  is  poor  fun  talking  about  things  one  does  not  think 
about.  I  think  principally  about  atheism  and  democracy,  and  I 
am  trying  to  arrive  at  their  real  practical  meaning.  In  the  way 
I  do  this,  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  selftsh.  I  shall  soon 
myself  be  beyond  the  reach  of  politics ;  and,  as  to  a  future  life, 
it  sounds  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  nearer  I  come  to  death  the 
less  does  the  question  interest  me. 

Pb. — That  is  surely  an  argument  for  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Al. — Not  so.  I  think  you  mistake  my  meaning.  I  mean 
only  that  I  have  lost  interest  in  my  own  personal  destiny.  -I 
can't  tell  why.  I  suppose  my  imagination  is  numbed,  somehow. 
But  this  personal  apathy,  which  is  very  common  on  death-beds, 
and  which  has  apparently  seized  me  a  little  before  my  time,  has 
nio  bearing  whatever  on  the  real  point  at  issue ;  indeed,  the  leas 
I  am  moved  myself  by  any  beliefs  as  to  the  future,  the  more 
clearly  do  I  see  how  civilization  in  general  depends  upon  them. 
It  is  you  liberals,  you  radicals, — I  don't  know  which  is  the  right 
name  for  you, — that  have  principally  taught  me  this.  You  have 
taught  me  that  democracy  is  the  political  side  of  atheism,  and 
that  it  is  also  the  destruction  of  all  society  and  civilization. 

Pr. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  United  States  of  America  t 

Al. — My  poor  Franklin,  you  are  an  exceedingly  simple  soul^ 
and  your  whole  party  is  like  you.  Democracy  is  one  thing  in  the 
New  World ;  in  the  Old,  it  is  quite  another.  In  the  first  it  is  a 
political,  in  the  second  it  is  a  social  matter,  audit  thus  represents 
two  utterly  drflferent  forces. 

Pr. — I  confess  I  can't  see  the  difference. 

Al. — And  yet  it  is  you  and  your  friends  who  have  first  tau^^ 
it  to  me.  A  European  radical  can  hardly  open  his  mouth  with- 
out betraying  it.  His  methods  and  his  principle,  if  not  hia 
personal  feelings,  would  tend  as  much  to  upset  ^estahts  quo  of 
New  York  as  they  would  of  Vienna,  London,  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Democracy  in  America  means  a  certain  political  structure,  whidi 
arises  naturally  out  of  certain  historical  circumstances.  In  Eon^ei  4 
it  means  nothing  of  the  kind.    It  is  there  not  essentially  a  politiadJ 
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Hmictiire  at  aU  ;  it  is>  an  irrational  social  protest^  which  contains 

lonly  negations,  and  is  inspii^ed  only  by  petulance, 

[        Pr. — I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  these  matters  with 

you,  but  really  you  make  it  next  dooi^to  impossible,     I  can't  dis* 

Ipute  your  meaning,  because  I   can't   understand  it.    Consider 

for  a  moment  what  it  is  you  have  said  just  now.    You  would 

have  been  just  as  intelligible — at  least,  to  my  capacities — if  you 

had  said  that  European  democracy  was  a  species  of  green  cheese. 

Ai,. —  Ever}"  word  I  said  I  will  justif>%  if  you  will  only  listen 

to  me.     I  will  do  more  than  justify  it.    I  will  make  my  charge  still 

I  stronger. 

Pb. — You  say  that  European   democracy  is  not  a  political 
I  strueture.    May  I  ask  what  you  think  of  the  existence  of  Prance 
and  Switzerland — not  to  mention  the  oi^anization  of  the  Liberal 
I  partv  in  England  t 

Al. — Your  question  shows  me  how  completely  you  miss  my 
*  ig.  You  are  looking  no  deeper  than  the  outward  form 
>vermnent.  What  we  should  really  study^  if  we  wish  to 
'understand  the  situation,  is  not  the  form,  but  the  spirit  by  which 
the  form  Ls  animated^  or  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  maintained  or 
sought  for.  If  we  ouly  look  at  form,  a  republic  may  be  more 
aristocractic  than  a  kingdom.  Compare  the  Venice  or  the  Genoa 
of  the  past  with  oui*  England  of  the  present.  Compare  the 
Boman  republic  witli  the  Roman  empire.  Form  is  a  secondary, 
or  at  all  events  a  local,  matter.  What  is  of  first  importance  la 
so<rial  spirit  or  temper,  and  the  belief  by  which  these  are  modified^ 
ShaUlgoon? 

Fr. —  Pray  do.  I  shall  be  interested  in  hearing  you  out, 
Au — You  must  surely  catch  my  general  meauing  now.  Your 
friends  say  with  exultation — no  doubt,  you  have  often  said  your- 
self— that  democracy  is  the  great  feature  of  modern  progress. 
Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  t  You  don't  memn  that  so  many 
formal  republics  have  been  set  up ;  but  you  mean  that  a  certain 
temper  is  being  developed  among  the  maasea  in  most  European 
I  ootmtries. 

Fr. — On  many  <>e«'asions  we,  no  donbt^  do  use  the  word  in  that 
I  way. 

Aij. —  I  use  it  in  that  way  now.  I  mean  by  democracy  a  cer- 
tain social  character p — a  temper,  a  spirit,  a  set  of  opinions,  of 
ambitions,  and  so  on, —  which  is,  or  is  said  t^i  b<%  on  the  increase, 
and  which  you  and  your  friends  try  to  foster.     It  is  this  that 
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I   talk  about  when  I  say  that  democracy  is  the  deBtracomi 
civilization  ;  and  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  I  bolieve  I  am  ] 
fectly  right  in  adding  that  there  is  little  democracy  in  Ami 

Fk. — Travel  in  the  Stataa,  and  you  will  soon  have 
opened.     What  would  you  say,  I  wonder,  when  the  c*,oTt- 
the  cars  proposed  to  play  at  chess  with  you  f    He'd  treat  yon,  1 
all  the  world,  as  if  he  were  just  as  good  as  you  were. 

Al. — If  he  did  he  would  not  offend  me,  for  no  offence  wo 
be  meant;  but  were  the  same  thing  done  in  Europe^  it 
be  quite  a  different  matter.     The  American  would  be  fa 
because  he  felt  himself  my   equal.     The  European   would] 
familiar  because  he  felt  himself  my  inferior.     He  could  not 
ignoring  my  superiority,  because  he  thought  it  was  only  f  anci^ 
he  would  be  violently  denying  it,  because  he  knew  quite  we 
was  reaL    Now,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  my  sa  v 
democracy,  as  your  party  conceives  of  it,  is  a  thing  b-. 
on  negations,  and  inspired  only  by  petulance.      Demc 
America  is  essentially  constructive ;  in  Europe,  it  la 
destructive. 

Pr, —  Of  course,  in  what  you  say  there  is  a  oert^n  gniacl 
taruth. 

Al. — It  is  very  candid  of  you  to  admit  it 

Fe, — Excuse  me ;  there  is  no  candor  in  the  matter.    We  < 
man  candid  when  he  admits  a  fact  that,  at  least^  seems  to 
disadvantage.    The  facts  I  ^n  admitting  have  nothing  to  do  ' 
me.     The  destructive  spirit  in  man  has  been  always  awa 
some  quarters.     There  is  nothing  new  in  envj" ;  there  is  nc 
new  in  petulance.    No  doubt,  in  Europe  there  are  irraiional  ] 
ties  now.     There  always  have  been,  and,  so  long  aa  ignc 
lasts,  I  fear  there  always  will  be.     But  these  have  no  connaet 
with  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  which  is  no  mor 
the  spirit  of  brute  spoliation  than  that  of  aristocrat  - 
the  spirit  of  brute  oppression-    There  are  pro^gate  pearg^ 
are  ruffianly  republicans.    I  should  have  equal  ple-asttre  in  i 
each  class  meet  its  deserts.    My  dear  Alison,  you  will  never  ^ 
of  a  party  if  you  judge  it  only  by  those  whom  it  iteeJf  repu 

Al. —  And  yet,  Protestants  judge  in  that  way  of  tho^ 
teaohings  of  Catholicism. 

pR. — And  would  you  imitate  one  of  the  chief  stupic 
Protestantism  t  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  :  You  talk 
and  my  party.    Now,  who  do  you  mean  by  thalt    Wo  ahatl  j 
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on  better  if  yon  will  just  tell  me  this  accurately.  Here  am  L  Ton 
know  more  or  less  of  my  history  and  of  myself.  I  am  an 
advanced  radical,  and  my  creed  is  the  creed  of  science.  What  do 
you  suppose  to  be  my  chief  political  motives  f  and  what  sort  of 
men  do  you  suppose  share  them  with  me  t  Try  to  enumerate  the 
most  distinctive  characteiristics  which  you  think  we  possess  in 
eoimraon,  and  in  virtue  of  which  you  claas  us  together. 

Al. — I  will  describe  your  party  with  pleasure;  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  can  do  so  far  more  completely  than  you  could : 
for  there  are  many  fine  things  that  ought  to  be  said  about  you, 
which  you  might  be  too  modest  to  say  yourself.  And  now 
remember,  please,  that  I  am  granting  you  one  point.  I  exclude 
altogether  from  your  party  all  those  that  it  would  itself  repu- 
diate. I  exclude  the  whole  of  what  you  could  call  the  ruffianly 
element.  You  and  yours  are  essentitdly  men  of  education.  You 
do  nothing  without  giving  yourselves  what  you  conceive  to  be  a 
fiound  reason  for  it ;  and  you  claim  that  these  niftsons  are  sup- 
plied you  by  positive  science.  This  claim  has  much  weight, 
for  you  have  a  mine  of  scientific  knowledge  between  you — a 
true  bottomless  pit  of  it.  Indeed,  taking  you  as  a  body,  you 
know  more  of  modem  discoveries  than  any  other  party  in  the 
world,  I  believe  most  men  of  science  are  radicals;  so  I  am 
intending  no  empty  compliment  Well,  all  this  knowledge  has 
done  the  two  following  things  for  you  in  equipping  you  for  the 
field  of  politics:  It  has  given  you  a  devotion  to  truth  and  a 
passionate  impatience  of  shams;  and  it  has  subordinated  all 
your  thoughts  to  one  great  conception — the  conception  of  con- 
tinuous progress.  What  is  the  result!  You  look  at  society  as  it 
exists  around  you  in  Europe, — ^with  its  inequalities  and  its  privi- 
leged classes,  with  its  kings,  its  princes,  and  its  titled  or 
untitled  nobilities, — and  this  whole  state  of  things  seems  to  you 
to  be  full  of  shams.  The  outside  of  things  does  not  represent  their 
realities.  You  see  idleness  surfeiting  itself,  and  industry  almost 
*torving;  you  see  ignorance  in  honor,  and  knowledge  tiding  the 
lower  room.  In  place  of  these  shams  you  wish  to  substitute 
truth ;  and  this  process  of  substitution  is  progress,  is  liberalism, 
is  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  idea.    Is  that  fair! 

Fb. — Perfectly ;  only  I  am  surprised  at  your  saying  it  It  is 
my  turn  to  call  you  (^ndid* 

Al. — And  I  disdain  the  epithet  on  exactly  the  same  grounds 
as  you  did ;  for  I  have  made  no  admission  that  weaketis  my  first 
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indictmeut.  I  have  just  described  you  tks  an  active 
body,  with  certain  great  acquirements,  and  conseiotw  of 
aims;  and  you  are  directing  at  present,  as  1^1  * 
would  put  it,  that  stream  of  tendency  that  maki  .  ne 
est  change.  This,  however^  is  but  one  side  of  the  matter,  aad  bj 
far  the  least  important.  In  looking  at  yon  as  a  forne  ia  tltf 
World,  not  as  so  many  private  charaeterg,  your  own  aoqum 
ments  and  your  own  aims  are  the  very  latit  things  we  wee^ 
trouble  ourselves  with. 

Fr. — You  are  once  more  talking  in  riddles. 

Au —  My  riddle  this  time  is  surely  a  very  simple  one, 
are  you  philosophic  radicals  a  force  in  the  world  at  all  t  No| 
because  you  entertain  certain  projects  yourselves,  but  bMttu^ 
you  arouse  certain  projects  in  the  multitude.  Without  imah  fl 
following,  what  would  you  be — the  lot  of  you — but  so 
professors  haranguing  one  another  in  a  lecture-room  T 
your  followers  that  give  you  your  strength^  and  it  is 
followers  that  determine  its  character^  It  is  in  them^  and 
you,  that  we  must  study  the  spirit  of  democracy — not  in 
you  want  t-o  do,  but  in  what  they  think  you  want  to  do. 
knowledge  is  only  powerful  because  it  sets  ignorance  mou 

Pb. — Wait,  Alison  —  wait  there!     Let  me  bold  you  to 
words.     How  doe«  our  knowledge  move  ignorance  f    Th«  ; 
of  the  democratic  movement,  I  quite  agree  with  you^  ooi: 
the  numbers  who  take  part  in  it.     But  what  unitos  them  t- 
they  are  only  powerful  when  united.     Certain  commoa 
certain  common  aspirations^    And  tbese — what  of  themi 
the  philosophic  radicals,  the  prc»fessors  in  a  let^.ture-nx)m? 
call  us — we  reason  them  out,  or  define  them^  or  put  tbem  ii 
shape — the  multitude  apprehends  them.    It  apprehends 
despite  its  ignorance^  and  for  this  reason:    They  Tepre^*nij 
real  facts  of  human  nature  and  society,  not  the  tradil 
superstitions  which  have  so  long  hidden  these. 

Au — That  was  a  very  charact-eristic  speech.    It  sounds  ^ 
but  what  on  earth  does  it  mean?    You  radicals  are 
people.    In  your  biological  and  physical  studies  ^^o  lan| 
too  precise  for  you;  in  dealing  with  human  actions^  no  la 
is  too  vague,    I  will  not  be  vague,  at  any  rat-e.     Put  withl 
gar  plainness,  my  meaning  is  simply  this :     You  and  yc 
am  thinking  now  of  England  —  advocate  such  and  such  rrfo 
you  speak  at  such  and  such  public  meetings;  and  yoti^  ii(>  d4J 
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aw  applauded  enthusiastically.  Well,  the  spirit  in  which  you  are 
applauded  is  not  the  spirit  in  whivh  you  think  you  have  spokeiL 
to  is  a  spirit  totally  different^  and  it  would  startle  you  if  you 

Id  only  understand  it.    Think  for  a  moment  of  all  your  party 

Bures,  and  the  one  mark  that  we  find  distinct  in  all  of  them. 
'  They  all  aim  at  Bomething  that  seems  like  equality — at  robbing 
rank  of  ita  influenee,  and  landed  property  of  its  value, 

Pr. — There  is  no  question  that  the  radical  school  has  studied 
so  dispojBsionately  as  the  ownership  of  land.  It  advooates  no 
reforms  not  based  on  scientific  reasons. 

Al. — Do  you  think  the  fanners  who  follow  you  care  a  straw 
for  scientific  reasons!  They  care  for  reasons  of  a  far  simpler 
nature  f  and  when  you  speak  to  them,  they  think  they  hear 
these  in  your  speeches.  What  you  seem  to  be  sajong  to  them  is 
one  of  two  things :  either  that  all  men  are  equal,  or  else  that  the 
inferiors  are  superior  to  their  superiors ;  and  from  either  of  these 
premises  you  seem  to  them  to  be  drawing  one  conclusion — that 
in  point  of  power  and  consideration  they  ai*e  at  present  being 
wronged  and  insulted,  and  in  point  of  pnjpert^'  they  are  at 
present  being  defrauded.  Under  many  fine  disguises,  what 
you  in  reality  are  appealing  to  is  no  faculty  of  reason,  no 
Bense  of  justice,  but  to  the  two  lowest  and  most  destructive 
pafldoBS  by  which  civilized  man  is  made  more  vile  than  the 
savage — the  vulgarest  form  of  envy  and  the  most  insidious 
form  of  avarice,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I'm  afraid  I  have  been 
very  rude.  But  I  hope  you  will  recollect  this  with  regard  to 
these  sins  I  tax  you  with :  it  is  one  of  my  chief  points  that,  on 
your  part,  they  are  unintentional. 

Pr. —  In  other  words,  we  are  fools,  not  knaves. 

Ai* — Did  you  ever  know  a  virtuous  lioman  Catliohe,  or  do 
you  suppose  it  possible  that  such  a  character  can  exit^t  T 

Pb. — Of  course  I  do,    I  am  not  a  bigot. 

Al. — And  yet  you  think  it  ridiculous  to  boiit^ve  m  the 
Koacy  of  a  priest's  absolution;  indeed,  not  ridicidtius  only,  but 
demoralizing. 

Pr. —  People  with  my  habits  of  thought  look  on  all  sides  of 
a  question,  and  are  never  blind  to  facts.  We  are  not  special 
pleaders  against  popery,  or  against  any  religion ;  nor  do  we 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  evils  they  have  done  to  mankind  at  large. 
Could  popery  have  done  what  its  system  logically  trends  to  do, — 
I  mean,  could  it  really  have  destroyed  man's  whole  natural  good- 
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QfifiSy — it  would,  indeed,  have  some  signs  of  a  i 
starength  in  it,  which  happily  are  completely  wanting.  Happily, «« 
any  sane  man  knows,  there  are  nnmbers  of  sensibia  and  moril 
Catholics  on  all  sides  of  us — visible  proofs  of  the  ineffleacy  of 
Catholicism.  To  the  scientific  observer  of  human  natmre,  no  fiwi 
IB  more  plain  than  this:  That,  though  as  a  general  rule,  aS 
false  beliefs  are  injurious,  there  are  always  multitudes  of  bnght 
individual  exceptions;  and  thus  a  man  himself  may  be  perfectiy 
good  and  upright,  and  yet  conceive  himself  to  be  a  believer  lin 
a  mass  of  errors  and  superstitions.  I  think,  howaver,  we  wr^  ft 
little  wandering  from  the  point. 

Ah, — ^So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  only  just  coming  ta  it. 
I  conceive  you  and  your  party,  or  at  least  the  beet  raemben  of 
it,  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  you  would  place 
good  Catholics,  You  are  not  fools,  but  you  are  professors  of  ft 
foolish  creed.  In  all  social  and  in  all  political  matters  you  are 
deluded  by  a  set  of  wilder,  more  fantastic,  and  moi^  inconsistent 
superstitions  than  any  which  Rome  herself  has  refused  to  teaA 
or  sanction. 

Fb,— And  what  superstitions  may  these  bel 

Aii, — Nearly  every  doctrine  that  you  hold  on  practioid 
matters — nearly  every  doctrine  that  you  think  yon  derive  froin 
science;  and  which,  put  together  in  a  disorderly  ment 
rummage-heap,  you  adore  as  a  fetich,  and  call  philoeopli 
radicalism, 

Fr, — My  dear  Alison,  as  I  said  before,  let  us  give  o^er 
ing  politics.  The  subject  led  you  to  exert  your  voice  too  mneK 
and  this  has  set  you  coughingi  which,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  good 
for  you. 

Al,«^I  hope  I  didn't  shout,  did  It  I  hate  making  a  nam  b 
an  argument. 

Fb. — On  the  contrary,  yon  were  very  quiet;  but  j*oti  qxyki^ 
with  a  suppressed  energy  that  must  tire  you  even  more  Ihac 
shouting.  If  you  really  meant  what  you  were  saying,  no  doiilit 
we  might  discuss  it  quietly;  we  might  take  it  point  by  point, but 
your  invective  against  the  superstitions  of  the  si  ^  ^ ''^  ^  aohoot  m 
politics  was  hardly  a  literal  statement  of  any  }  iiat 

be  argued  over. 

Al. — You  are  very  good-t^empered  with  me;   be  so  a 
longer.    If  I  spoke  with  energy^  it  was  with  the  energy  of  i 
viction,  not  wil^  that  of  temper.    As  I  have  said  already,  ta  3 
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it  do  any  politics  mattert  Let  renovation,  min,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  merely  some  tragic?  fiasco,  be  the  result  of  your 
creeds  and  conduct,  I  shall  be  no  sufferer  by  them.  In  looking 
011  human  life  I  stand  on  a  curtoos  eminence,  to  which  you  can- 
not climb,  and  my  excitement,  such  aa  it  is,  is  that  only  of  a 
spectator  or  critic,  not  of  a  partisan.  But  I  forget  myself.  I 
did  not  mean  to  embarraBs  you  by  an  allusion  to  my  situation, 
though  I  see  by  your  kind  manner  to  me  that  yon  do  not  forget 
it.  Well,  let  me  say  this  much,  that  I  spoke  just  now  as  a  critic, 
and  that  I  meant  seriously  all  those  monstrous  charges  of  mine. 
Tea.  I  know  my  meaning;  I  have  analyzed  and  divided  it 
Those  principles  of  yours,  which  you  think  so  solidly  founded, 
and  which  I  call  superstitions,  one  by  one  I  can  name  them,  and 
ahow  you  why  T  c^l  them  so.  Will  you  let  met  We  will  be 
very  calm  in  the  matter.  We  will  just  talk  them  over  as  ques- 
tions for  cold  argument* 

Fr. — By  all  means.  1  wiU  listen  and  answer  honestly,  if  you 
only  will  not  tire  yourself,  for  it  will  be  rather  a  long  discussion. 

Al. — If  we  find  it  so,  we  can  finish  it  by  and  by.  I  will,  at 
any  rate,  give  you  now  the  various  heads  of  my  indictment;  for 
I  admit  that  it  wants  explaining.  To  begin,  I  admit  even  now 
I  don't  in  the  least  expect  in  our  conversation  to  convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  that  as  a  feat  which 
it  win  need  an  intellectual  campaign  to  accomplish,  and  which, 
if  accomplished,  will  be  an  intellectaal  revolution.  These  truths 
of  mine,  before  they  gain  credence,  will  have  to  be  repeated 
many  times  and  by  many  mouths.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  think  they 
may  be  worth  your  considering.  I  have  spoken  of  science;  let 
me  first  say  what  I  mean  by  it,  for,  in  common  with  most  x>eople, 
I  mean  several  things,  different  though  nearly  related.  I  mean 
primarily  those  various  groups  of  conclusions — physiological, 
geological,  ethnological,  philological,  and  so  on — which^  although 
in  some  cases  they  may  have  been  arrived  at  by  deduction,  yet 
rest  in  the  last  resort  on  observations  of  the  sensible  umverse, 
and  which,  takcfu  together,  connect  matter  with  the  beginning  of 
consciousness,  these,  with  human  life,  and  savagery  with  civi- 
lization, and  its  inner  world  of  reason.  Secondly,  in  addition  to 
these  positive  facts,  1  mean  the  methods  by  which  these  facts  are 
reached*  Thirdly,  I  mean  the  dogmatic  denial  of  certainty  or  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  reached  in  any  other  way.  Fourthly, 
I  mean  the  general  spirit  and  character  developed  by  the  above 
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habits  of  thought  aud  study;  and,  lastly,  the  practical  condn- 
sions  with  regard  to  practical  life,  whidi,  by  some  process  or 
other,  you  declare  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  all  this.  I 
mean,  in  fact,  your  new  gospel  of  political  final  causes  and  the 
doctrines  that  you  connect  with  these. 

Pe. — Pinal  causesT 

Ak — Those  were  the  words  I  used. 

Fb. — Do  you  remember  what  Bacon  said  about  Anal  causes? 
They  are  like  vestal  virgins,  consecrated  to  (Jod,  and  barren. 
What  has  science  to  do  with  final  causes? 

Al. — Political  science  altogether  depends  on  them — your 
political  science  especially.  The  great  thing  desired  by  the  party 
of  progress  is  change,  is  it  notT 

Pr. — Not  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  change  from 
the  worse  to  the  better. 

Al. — Those  better  conditions  you  desire  to  produce  are  the 
final  causes  of  all  the  measures  you  advocate,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  you  think  they  are,  for  it  is  one  of  my  positions  that  tliey 
are  not  Por  your  political  views  to  have  the  sdentiflc  weight 
you  claim  for  them,  they  must  be  based  on  a  science  of  politieal 
teleology,  and  I  say  that  at  present  no  such  science  eziste 
among  you.  What  you  mistake  for  such  is  a  mere  tissue  of 
superstitions,  of  which  some  have  no  connection  with  facts,  and 
others  are  in  distinct  contradiction  to  them.  You  profess  to  be 
working  for  the  difihision  of  human  happiness,  and  you  have  no 
scientific  conception  of  what  happiness  is. 

Pr. — What  we  are  generally  accused  of  is  the  very  opposite 
fault — that  of  looking  too  far  ahead,  and  studying  such  questions 
too  theoretically.  You  do  us  more  justice,  and  allow  us  at  least 
some  common  sense.  We  are  not  scientific  for  the  sake  of  being 
scientific.  We  are  content  with  the  evidence  of  our  eyes — that  a 
house  is  of  such  and  such  a  shape,  or  a  tree  or  an  onmibus  at 
such  and  such  a  distance  from  us — without  proving  the  matter 
each  time  to  ourselves  with  the  aid  of  theories  of  vision.  We  treat 
human  happiness  in  exactiy  the  same  way.  We  dont  try  to  define 
it,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  useful  definition ;  but  we  have  a 
vivid  general  notion  of  it,  which  is  suflftdent  to  guide  all  of  us. 

Al. — You  have  a  vivid  general  notion  of  it,  no  doubt :  so,  as 
I  know  well  from  experience,  a  Christian  child  has  of  God.  But 
you  tell  us  that,  if  this  latter  is  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
absurdities  and  contradictions.     I  say  the  same  of  your 
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notion  of  happiness.  Why  do  yon  try  to  diminigh  social  inequal- 
ities !  Why  do  you  try  to  destroy  the  reverence  for  rank  and 
pedigree  T  Why  do  yon  try  to  make  each  man  have  a  judgment 
on  pnbUc  matters  Y 

Fr* — Because  such  judgment  heoomes  a  free  citizen;  and 
such  slavish  reverence  degrades  him. 

ALw — And  yet  slaves  may  be  happy. 

Pr. —  The  radical  wishes  his  countrymen  to  be,  not  slaves,  but 
citizens. 

Al. —  But  suppose  he  found  them  more  inclined  to  be  slaves! 

Pb. —  He  continually  does  find  them  so.  The  apathy  of  the 
people  as  to  their  own  condition  is  the  great  obstacle  in  his  way. 
You  accuse  us  of  agitating^  and  of  setting  class  against  class. 
We  are  really  setting  the  people  against  their  own  present  selves, 
and  are  trying  to  awaken  in  them  a  higher  ideal  of  happiness. 

Al, — Now  we  come  to  the  point.  Human  beings  contrive  to 
be  happy  in  many  ways ;  you  want  them  to  be  happy  in  only  one. 
Tour  general  notion  of  happiness  is  not  general,  but  particular. 
You  have  already  named  two  of  the  elements  that  you  consider 
essential  to  it — political  power  and  something  like  social  equal- 
ity.    Is  not  that  so  t 

Pr. — Bo  you  think  the  value  of  these  so  recondite  that  it 
needs  any  special  proof  T  Must  we  prove  that  pure  air  is  l>etter 
than  tainted  T  or  that  a  commodious  cottage  is  better  than  a 
single  foul  sleeping-room  T 

AIm — ^To  an  Irish  peasant  you  would  certainly  have  to  do  so, 
and  you  would  find  him  probably  strangely  deaf  to  your  argu- 
ments. But  I  won't  insist  upon  that.  We  wiU  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  evils  you  speak  of  plainly  ought  to  be  remedied, 
even  though  those  who  experience  them  are  too  dull  to  perceive 
their  evil.  But  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  maintain  that  the  human 
animal  thrives  best  in  he-althy  air,  and  on  a  competence ;  and 
quite  another  to  maintain  that  he  must  acquire  a  taste  for  dab- 
bling in  political  speculation,  and  must  be  taught  to  become 
unhappy  if  any  one  else  is  in  a  higher  place  than  himself, 

Pr. — Absolute  social  equality  is  an  ideal  thing.  We  can 
never  hope  to  resize,  but  only  to  go  on  approaching  it ;  and  in 
our  practical  plans  and  projects  we  never  forget  this. 

Al. — Let  us  take,  then,  these  two  ideals — ^ perfect  equality  and 
perfect  feudalism.  Why  do  you  radicals  maintain  that  the  one 
ia  a  better  and  more  happy  state  than  the  other  t    Can  you  give 
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far  your  statement  any  scientific  reason !     In  what  should 
say  the  happiness  of  man  consisted  T 

Fr. — That  is  rather  a  wide  question,   A  good  deal  depends  < 
the  family  affections, 

Au — And,  cases  of  want  excluded^  is  a  man%  love  for  his 
wife  proportional  to  his  income  t 

Fr. — I  should  say,  certainly  not:  thon^,  in  your  walk  of 
life,  I  am  told  there  is  a  different  view, 

Aii. — Does  a  man's  love  for  his  wife  depend  on  his  having  the 
franchise?  and  does  it  increase  because  he  hoots  or  shouts  at 
public  meetings  f 

Fr. — Family  love  and  pnbUc  duties  and  enthusiasm  ax^  not 
identical ;  but  they  each  contribute  their  share  to  that  composite 
state  of  consciousness  which  we  call  happiness,  and  which 
desire  to  be  equally  the  lot  of  every  man. 

Al- — ^They  each  contribute  their  share,  you  say.  Can  yon 
tell  me  in  what  proportion  t 

Fe. — That  depends  very  largely  on  the  soundness  of 
education  a  man  receives.    We  want  to  make  it  as  essential 
possible  to  the  happiness  of  each  citizen  that  he  should  exercise 
judgment,  and  at  times  his  energies,  on  public  matters  generally; 
and  this  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  from  the  very 
of  the  proposition,  his  own  happiness  will  be  increased  ;  and^ 
the  second,  the  weU*being  of  the  community  will  be  secured. 

Al. — I  defy  you,  I  defy  aH  the  radical  philosophers  who  ha^ 
ever  thought,  written,  or  agitated,  to  give  any  detailed  mc 
to  either  of  those  two  doctrines  that  shall  not  be  either  wholl 
unsupported  by  evidence,  or  else  not  be  contradicted  by  it    T<j 
are  not,  remember,  talking  now  of  Utopia.    You  are  taUdng  < 
a  world  in  which,  you  own  yourself,  some  must  be  always  wiser," 
some  more  foolish,  than  others.    For  what  reasons,  then,  do  y< 
suppose  that  political  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  ooneenl  ( 
the  most  foolish  ?    You  would  not  ask  a  meeting  of  the 
educated  of  your  citizens  to  decide  by  their  aocdaination  oo  i 
question  of  philology,  or  ervQn  on  the  question  of  -  whether  men 
H     were  descended  from  monkeys.    Why  should  you  ask  them  to 
^f     decide  upon  questions  still  more  complex^  and  of  far  more  pnio- 
i  tical  import  T  ~ 

I  Fb. — ^For  the  very  reason  that  they  are  of  prai^'cal  impor 

I  and  concern  that  miseiy  or  well-being  between  which  thtJ  \% 

I         rant  can  discriminate  just  as  well  as  the  laamed. 
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-Let  us  grant  them  to  be  the  best  authorities  as  to  the  ends 
they  wish  for,  though  even  their  wishes  you  declare  are  in  need 
Off  constant  training ;  yet  still  they  are  not  authorities  as  to  the 
xneans  that  can  best  secure  them.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  in 
a  mass  meeting,  may  declare  that  they  want  a  railway  to  a  cer- 
tain other  town ;  but  you  would  not  apply  to  a  mass  meeting  to 
decide  some  nice  point  as  to  the  structure  of  a  viaduct  or  a  loco- 
motive. The  vast  majority,  you  might  bo  certain,  would  be 
quite  unable  to  form  any  opinion  at  all  upon  such  a  matter,  let 
^one  a  right  one.  You  may  want  to  go  to  New  York,  and  yet 
know  nothing  about  steering  a  steamer  to  it, 

Pr. — It  is  certainly  difficult  to  answer  your  objections  off- 
hand; but  that  is  rather  because  they  are  wide  than  because 
they  are  valid.  Our  defense,  however,  of  the  democratic  spirit  I 
can  g^ve  you  readily.  It  is  the  spirit  which,  experience  shows 
ns^  develops  pari  passu  with  the  diffusion  of  positive  knowledge ; 
and  we  may  therefore  infer  safely  that  the  former  is  the  result 
of  the  latter,  and  rests  on  an  equally  solid  foundation. 

Ai». — I  quite  agree  with  you.  Its  foundation  is  equally  aoUd  j 
for  the  foundation  of  both,  so  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fog-bank.  How  can  you  prove,  by  the  methods  of 
positive  science,  that  there  exists  anything  outside  your  own 
consciousness! 

Fb. — Show  me  first  any  sane  man  who  doubts  it  It  will  be 
time  enough  then  for  practical  men  to  prove  it.  Meanwhile,  I 
think  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with  the  honest  and  manly 
language  of  Professor  Clifford — one  of  the  keenest  and  most 
representative  of  all  modem  thinkers :  *^  How  consciousness,^  he 
BBjSy  ^'  can  testify  to  anything  outside  itself,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.    I  need  not  imtie  a  knot  that  has  been  cut  for  me  long  ago.'^ 

Ai*. — You  and  your  professor  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
there.  You  there  state  fully  that  great  primary  falsehood  on 
which  all  your  science  reposes,  in  so  far  as  it  claims  to  have' any 
voice  in  philosophy,  or  to  own  the  fee-simple  of  its  own  confident 
certitudes.  You  are  asked  to  a<3count  for  the  belief  without 
which  all  science  would  be  valueless ;  and  your  only  answer  is 
that  nobody  disbelieves  it. 

Fr, — Can  you  wish  for  a  better  proof  ?  You  smile — may  I 
ask  why! 

AIm — I  smile  because  you  so  persistently  slip  aside  from  the 
point    We  dont  ask  you  to  convince  us  that  an  external  world 
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exists,  but  to  show  us  the  reasons  ^i^hy  we  are  convinced  already. 
You  must  remember  that  your  philosophy  stands  and  falls  with 
the  thesis  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience;  and 
yet  the  one  piece  of  knowledge  that  all  the  rest  presupposes,  you 
are  the  first  to  declare  must  come  to  us  from  some  other  source. 
What  I  began  our  conversation  with  saying  was,  that  all  your 
science  rests  on  a  superstition;  and  I  was  judging  of  super- 
stition then  by  your  own  specified  and  dfdly-repeated  tests. 
A  superstition  is  a  belief  founded  on  no  experience,  and 
incapable  of  verification.  Surely,  judged  of  thus,  as  you  say  all 
beliefs  should  be  judged,  a  belief  in  the  external  world  is  of  all 
superstitions  the  greatest  and  most  complete.  Not  only  has  it 
not  yet  been  shown  to  possess  the  required  marks  of  validity, 
but  you  are  never  weary  of  clamoring  to  us  that  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  possess  them.  Bear  with  me  a  moment  longer. 
Your  primary  beliefs  in  politics — this  is  what  I  want  to  show 
you — are  as  much  superstitions  as  your  primary  belief  in 
philosophy,  only  with  this  difference:  these  latter  are  super- 
stitions, which  not  only  cannot  be  proved  true,  but  which  can 
most  unmistakably  be  proved  wholly  false.  You  say  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  has  grown  pari  passu  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
I  have  told  you  that  I  quite  agree  with  you.  In  each  there  is 
much  that  is  true;  but  this  truth  in  each  is  corrupted  with 
superstitions  and  falsehoods.  This  afternoon  we  have  only 
briefly  glanced  at  them;  but  if  you  will  come  and  see  me 
again,  when  you  have  done  collecting  materials  for  your 
agricultural  speeches,  I  wUl  go  into  each  point  patiently  and 
exactly — that  is,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  care  to  listen. 

Fr, — I  will  certainly  come  again,  and  we  will  have  some 
more  talk  together.  Before  I  go,  however,  let  me  ask  you  one 
question :  Do  you  conceive  yourself  to  be  the  first  person  who 
has  noted  these  seeming  difflicultiesT 

aL — I  should  be  surprised  if  I  were  so. 

Fr. — Are  you  the  first^  person,  then,  who  has  put  them  dis- 
tinctly and  effectively? 

Al. — They  have,  as  yet,  been  put  effectively  by  nobody; 
for  all  the  superstitions,  tJie  confusions,  the  inconsistencies  I  am 
speaking  of  still  form,  for  the  school  of  enlightened  thinkers, 
its  unquestioned  and  sacred  creed  alike  in  philosophy  and  in 
politics. 

W.  H.  MAiaLOcac. 


THE  SPENT  BULLET. 


Never  again  let  this  generation,  at  least,  hear  one  whimper 
from  science  against  religion.  In  the  long  warfare,  religion  has 
often  chosen  her  ground  with  stupidity,  selected  her  weapons 
with  ignorance,  and  wielded  her  forces  with  passionate  feeble- 
ness; but  she  never  made  so  pitiful  a  display  and  so  futile  a 
use  of  her  resources,  as  science  made  over  the  death-bed  of 
President  Garfield.  When  the  question  is  of  nebulae,  of  atoms, 
of  the  rock's  growth  and  the  earth's  age,  of  the  spirit's  sub- 
stance, of  life's  origin,  of  the  infinite  in  space,  the  inconceivable 
in  time,  the  unknowable  in  eternity, — science  has  it  all  her  own 
way.  We  cannot  bridge  the  chasm  between  mind  and  matter. 
No  man  hath  seen  Gk)d  at  any  time,  to  prove  him  the  Creator. 
From  the  grave  no  being  has  arisen  to  our  eyes,  and  from  the 
stars  no  voice  comes  to  our  ears  to  dispute  whatever  the  wise 
men  may  say. 

But  here  was  solid  ground  for  science  to  stand  on  and 
demonstrate  her  power.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
remote,  with  the  past,  with  abstractions.  Before  her  eyes, 
under  her  hand,  lay  a  human  soid  in  sore  strait — a  human  life 
hunted  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  longing  to  come 
out  again  into  the  sunshine  of  the  fair  and  open  day.  The 
whole  nation,  the  whole  world,  shared  in  the  longing.  What- 
ever love  and  wealth  coidd  proffer  was  ready  to  the  hand  of 
science.  Everything  that  gratitude  could  inspire,  everything 
that  ambition  could  desire,  lay  in  wait  to  reward  the  man  who 
should  conduct  the  august  sufferer  back  through  the  gates 
of  life. 

And  science  accepted  the  trust  manfully.  The  most  cele- 
brated and  the  most  accomplished  brought  to  that  darkened 
chamber  their  highest  knowledge  with  ever  renewed  and  un- 
wearying effort.      The  railroad    and  the  telegraph  were   put 
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under  their  control.  No  cost  hindered  any  experiment  or  cnr- 
tailed  any  care.  The  nation  stood  behind,  not  only  permitting, 
but  urging  every  expenditure  of  brains  and  money;  to  flie 
same  end,  urged  their  own  self-interest,  patriotism,  and  human- 
ity. Day  and  night  they  ceased  not  to  work  and  watch,  and  the 
result  was — failure,  absolute,  thorough,  undisputed  failure^ 
fidlure  so  minute  and  complete,  that  only  its  terrible  gravity 
kept  it  from  being  ridicidous,  and  not  even  its  terrible  gravity 
could  keep  it  from  being  grotesque. 

Science  can  spin  the  world  back  between  her  thumb  and 
finger  a  billion  years,  and  we  go  spinning  with  it  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Science  can  locate  the  soul  m  the  grayish 
matter  of  the  brain,  and  we  submit  because  we  cannot  dig  deeper 
than  that  grayish  matter  to  search  for  a  deei>6r  souL  But  when 
science  comes  into  a  practical  reahn  where  we  can  {Krove  or  dis- 
prove her  accuracy,  her  keenest  scent  for  truth,  her  finest  toodi 
of  skill  is  to  grope  till  the  man  is  dead,  and  then  find  the  bullet 
in  a  wash-bo  wL  Nescience  could  do  that  What  availed  sdenee 
to  Oarfleldf  She  never  treated  or  touched  the  wound  which  the 
bullet  made,  and  which  she  was  summoned  to  heaL  She  never 
even  found  it.  She  made  two  ghastly  wounds  herself,  and  for 
eighty  days  she  clawed  at  them.  The  bullet  which  the  surgeons 
could  not  find,  nature  carefully  encysted.  The  bullet-wound 
which  they  never  touched,  nature  safely  and  silently  healed. 

Surgical  science  is  reduced  to  the  pitiful  claim  that  she  alone 
kept  Garfield  alive  for  eighty  days.  This  is  a  suicidal  self-rele- 
gation to  the  unprovable.  Routed  on  the  tangible  field  of  &ct^ 
she  flees  to  the  doud-land  of  speculation,  and  again  throws  up 
intrenchments.  So  claimed  the  pious  and  thrifty  Winchester  for 
bluff  King  Hal— 

''  The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperooB." 

And  as  grim  Gloster  thundered  back : 

"The  church!  Where  is itf 
Had  not  churchmen  prayed, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  deoa3red''; 

SO  in  response  to  this  daim,  which  can  never  be  demonstrai^iBd,  is 
it  equally  irrefutable  and  perfectly  fair  to  say : 

''  Had  not  the  doctors  preyed,  ^ 

His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  deoayed.*  '  J 


^ 
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Nescienee  hm  precisely  the  same  right  and  the  aome  reaAon 
ta  gpeculate ;  take  a  man  in  perfect  healthy  and  give  liiwi  into  the 
control  of  surgeons,  unwounded,  and  let  them  make  two  gnob 
wonnd^  as  Garfield  snffered  at  his  snrgeons'  hands,  and  let  them 
bore  into  these  wounds  every  day  as  Garfleld'S  wounds  were  bored 
into, — sometimes  with  seven  different  catheters  of  different  sizes 
at  a  single  dressings — and  let  them  feed  the  man  as  Garfield  was 
fed,  and  famish  him  with  the  malarious  air  that  Garfield  breath- 
ed, and  sequester  him  as  Garfield  was  sequestered^ — and  not  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  would  survive  the  horror  of  it  for  eighty 
days! 

Nor  is  it  surgical  Bcienee  alone  that  suffers.  Electricity  came 
forward, — stimulated  by  the  common  grief,  and  love^  and  longing, 
— with  an  ingenious  scheme  to  discover  the  ball  by  some  mystical 
metallic  affinity*  The  world  was  proudly  bidden  to  bend  its  ear 
and  hearken  to  the  hum  and  buzz  of  the  obedient  bullet  respond- 
ing to  the  summons  of  the  marvelous  machine.  How  it  did  hum 
and  buzz !  We  heard  it  from  Maine  to  California,  and  did  obei- 
sance to  science. 

But  when  the  weary  soul  had  fled,  and  this  fine  and  far- 
reaching  science  could  &11  to  work  like  a  butcher  in  the  sham- 
bles— the  bullet  was  not  there !  It  never  had  been  there.  Science 
was  so  wholly  blind  to  the  bullet's  location  that  she  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  find  it,  even  in  the  shambles.  The  bullet  lay 
remote,  concealed,  where  kindly  nature  wove  around  it  the  cur- 
tain of  harmlessness,  while  a  malignant  and  mischievous  pua- 
pocket  was  personating  it  to  the  credulous  surgeons  and  laugh* 
ing  science  to  scorn  for  eighty  days.  Life  guarded  her  seoret 
weU.  Death  did  but  toss  up  a  flattened  leaden  ball  to  a  Uflelew 
and  senseless  scalpeL 

I  touch  upon  these  dire  facts,  which  all  men  shudder  to  remem- 
ber, not  from  hostility  to  the  surgeons,  but  in  utter  repudiation 
of  the  vain-glorious  boasting  of  science.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
surgeons  did,  with  patriotic  as  well  as  professional  honor,  their 
very  highest  best.  And  because  it  was  their  highest  best,  religion 
has  a  right  to  demand  of  science — an  infant  of  days,  and  now 
self -proven  to  be  a  mewling  and  puking  infant — to  cease  her  ran 
dom  interference  with  religion,  and  to  give  herself  exclusively  to 
sharpening  her  own  eyes  and  strengtiiening  her  own  muscle. 

Savans,  how  dare  you,  in  your  limitless  ignorance  and  impo- 
tenee,  tamper  with  our  hope  of  immortality  f    You  are  as  unable 
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as  the  down  or  the  dod  to  discover  the  secret  of  physical  life. 
With  what  shadow  of  reason  shall  you  presume  to  annihilate 
9piritual  life  because  its  secret  eludes  you  f  The  coarsest  f anatie 
who  can  see  God  only  on  a  tipping-table,  does  not  display  so 
Hionumental  a  fatuity  as  you,  who  can  only  touch  mortality  with 
your  elbows,  and  would  abnegate  immortality  because  you  can- 
not clutch  it  in  your  fists.  Groping  for  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  you  would  blot  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens,  because  yon 
ean  only  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  I 

But  while  her  foe,  sdence — falsely  so  called,  nesdence  rightly 
named,  since  true  science  and  true  religon  are  not  only  not  foes, 
but  two  phases  of  one  truth — while  science  is  thus  humiliated, 
religion,  if  never  again,  can  afford  to  be  frank,  and  admit  that 
her  pretensions,  too,  were  a  good  deal  shattered  by  that  treadi- 
erous  bullet.  The  faith-cure  was  applied,  and  it  fuled  just  as 
egregiously  and  just  as  conspicuously  as  the  science-cure  fdled. 
It  was  appealed  to,  not  with  skeptical  and  sneering  intent,  but 
with  sincerity  and  humility.  The  nation  fell  upon  its  knees  in  a 
common  grief  and  a  common  desire.  Men  were  not  content  to 
pray  in  secret  with  individual  earnestness.  They  wanted  to 
intensify  their  earnestness  with  an  allied  enthusiasm.  They 
would  besiege  the  throne  of  grace  in  battalions.  They  took  the 
Almighty  at  His  word,  literally,  and  every  day  the  sick  man 
travded  toward  the  tomb  tUl  he  sank  into  its  darkness.  Then 
the  spokesmen  of  religion,  instead  of  recognizing  the  facts  and 
reconstructing  theories  upon  them,  straightway  turned  about 
and  began  to  explain  them  away.  They  refused  to  admit  that 
their  prayers  had  not  been  answered,  and  began  to  argue  that 
they  were  answered,  only  in  another  way.  This  is  ndther 
sdentific  nor  religious.  It  is  not  frank.  It  is  not  sensible.  It 
is  not  scriptural.  If  man  ask  bread,  shall  God  give  him  a 
stone  T  St.  James  says  squarely,  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick — not  make  it  on  the  whole  best  lliat  he  should  die.  The 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up — not  reconcile  the  nation  to  seeing  him 
cast  down.  The  Bible  is  not  a  straightforward  and  honest  book 
if  its  words  must  be  thus  twisted  to  make  them  true.  The 
nation  in  good  faith  asked  for  the  President's  life.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  we  wanted  it  if  God  saw  that  it  was  best  That  goes 
without  saying.  If  God  saw  that  it  was  best.  He  would  order  it 
himself.  No  one  supposes  that  God  will  ever  do  less  than  best 
The  directions  are  simple.    The  contract  is  easily  understood,  a 


St  James  does  not  hedge.  The  prayer  of  faith  shaQ  save  the 
sdcb,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  np.  We  prayed  the  prayer  of 
faith^  and  it  did  not  save  the  sick.  The  Lord  did  not  raise  him 
up.  Mnst  it  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  prayer  of  faith!  It  wae 
aU  the  faith  there  was.  Everything  of  religion  in  the  land  was  in 
that  long-drawn  smnmer  of  pain  and  prayer,  and  the  only  prayer 
answered  and  the  only  plan  matured  were  Goitean's.  He  said 
he  was  divinely  inspired  to  remove  the  President^ — and  he  did 
remove  him — by  the  most  cowardly  of  murders.  Ho  said  ha 
would  harmonize  the  Republican  party,  and  over  that  couch  of 
suffering  all  parties  and  all  factions  were  hushed  for  two  sUent 
months,  A  liar  from  the  liciginning,  a  monster  of  intelligtinoa 
and  iniquity,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  an  ancestral  blood 
whose  revolutionary  force  and  religions  fervor  had  left  this  hor- 
rible sediment  of  malignity  and  murder,  his  hand  slaughtered  a 
lofty  life  and  reversed  a  national  movement  Keiigion  nitiy  well 
Bhndder  to  behold  the  man,  but  he  is  hers.  He  is  not  an  infideL 
He  is  a  Christian.  It  is  a  ghastly  and  loathsome  skeleton,  but  it 
{g  tlie  skeleton  of  a  pure  ancestral  Huguenot  faith,  perfect  in  aD 
its  parts.  Heavenly  influence,  divine  protection  and  providence, 
communion  with  God,  companionship  with  Christ — there  is  not 
a  sacred  tjnith,  a  solemn  trust,  which  Quitean  has  not  besHmed 
with  the  acrid  poison  of  his  tongue.  Naming  every  name  which 
the  church  holds  holy,  he  stands  before  the  church  and  the 
world,  totally  depraved^  proving,  by  the  horror  with  which  we 
regard  him,  how  little  lite  church  has  ever  believed  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  total  depravity. 

Let  us  be  frank.  The  church  stood  ready,  watching,  eager  to 
leap  np  and  claim  for  prayer  the  credit  of  Garfield^s  recovery. 
She  could  not  wait  the  issue.  Wlien  the  cloud  lifted  a  little  and 
let  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope  shine  through,  the  churc^h  san|^ 

^ftly,  tentatively,  timitliy,  as  needs  she  must,  her  delight  in  the 
rer  to  prayer.    But  if  Garfield's  recovery  was  answer  to 

■prayer  and  justification  of  the  churches  the<>ry,  then  his  d(^ath 
was  the  non  answer  to  prayer  and  the  destruction  of  her  theory. 
If  the  church  founds  her  philosophy  on  the  sand,  that  philosophy 
must  crash  when  the  sand  is  washed  away.  When  James,  a  servant 
of  Godandof  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sent  his  greeting  to  the  twelve 
tri1:>e8  which  were  scattered  abroad,  and  assured  them  that  the  prayer 
of  faith  should  save  the  sick,  it  may  well  be  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
I  can  easily  believe  that  Ho  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  was 
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perfectly  aoqnamted  with  all  the  properties  and  forces  of  matter, 
and  could  certify  himself  to  His  feeble  and  ignorant  followers  by 
combinations  and  appliances,  which  science  has  t^en  thousands 
of  years  to  feel  after  and  will  take  thousanda  more  to  command. 
But  to  say  that  He  does  it  now,  to  say  that,  in  reBpoose  to  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  He  did  it  last  summer  for  the  United 
States  of  America^  is  a  statement  which  intelligence  cannot  ac- 
cept^ and  which  eccleaiasticism  cannot  enforce.  Science,  indeed, 
reaped  a  harvest  of  humiliation,  but  theology  won  no  laurels  firom 
this  solemn  summer. 

When  surgery  had  relinquished  the  tortured  body,  and 
theology  had  tried  to  re-adjust  herself  from  the  shock  of  the  re- 
leased soul,  law  came  to  the  front  to  avenge  violated  justice  and 
to  protect  menaced  society.  The  process  has  not  been  fragrant, 
nor  does  the  result  betoken  a  brilliant  triumph,  I  do  not  pre- 
Bume  to  pass  judgment  upon  lawyers,  any  more  than  upon  min- 
isters and  doctors,  I  can  readily  believe  that  the  practicable 
best  was  done.  I  feel  not  the  least  sting  of  shame  before  f oreigii 
nations.  I  doubt  not  many  a  European  prisoner  has  behaved  ai 
ill,  and  whether  he  has  or  not,  I  would  rather  an  accused  man 
should  sauce  high  Heaven,  than  be  hustled  away  in  secrecy  to 
chains  and  dungeons,  as  has  been  done  to  so  many  of  the  Old 
World's  accused,  I  rejoice  to  remember  that  the  only  faolt 
found  with  Judge  Cox  was  that  he  showed  himself  too  leni^-i:!! 
toward  the  hated  and  hateful  criminal;  that  an  American  jndj^, 
fuUy  aware  of  the  merited,  unsurpassed,  and  overwhelmiug 
popular  odium  visited  on  the  guilty  wretch,  chose  himself  to 
share  it  rather  than  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  possil  1  '  ' '  r 
which  the  law  provides  for  accused  and  arraigned  i  >. 

It  was  justice,  and  justice  alone — overstrained,  possibly,  hot 
erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  humane  and  generous  side — ^which  allov 
Guiteau  liberty  to  make  full  exhibition  of  his  deformed  natt 
and  of  that  I  trust  Americans  will  never  be  ashamed. 

Nor  did  anything  happen  in  the  court-room  to  jiLstify 
wide  and  wild  condemnation  of  the  triaL  The  indecorum  wm 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  newspapers.  Among  Uie  sq^ec- 
tators  it  was  of  the  rarest  and  slightest.  The  order  of  thd_ 
assembly  was  scarcely  more  disturbed  by  tlie  harsh, 
monotonous  outbreaks  of  the  shameless  prisoner  than  is 
order  of  society  by  the  mendacious,  malignanty  <»gotii 
Ouiteauistic  babble  of  the  London  journals  upon  the  triiiL 
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^B  What  ifi  to  1>e  said  of  the  law  is  8aid,  not  rdatively  to  its 
Vmninistration  in  other  coturta  or  ooontries,  but  to  the  adrnmis^ 
tration  of  the  Uw  in  itself  considered.  And  thuB  considered,  the 
faet  remains,  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  that  a  bad  man — 
a  liar,  a  swin<Uer,  a  malignant  from  the  beginning,  cankered  with 
ocmoeity  inflamed  with  egotism^ — murdered  a  man  in  open  day,  in 
presence  of  many  witnesses.  The  penalty  of  murder  is  the  rope. 
Wide,  one  might  suppose,  would  be  the  gate  and  broad  the  way 
and  swift  the  march  of  that  man  to  the  gaJlowa  The  days  passed 
into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months,  and  the  air  whose 
eacred  hush  received  the  last  breath  of  the  beloved  President  was 
foul  with  the  obscenity  and  profanene-ss,  the  gibes  and  jeers  and 
jokes,  the  rage  and  the  boasts,  the  impudence  and  the  audacity 
of  this  coward,  murderer,  assassin;  all  the  dignity  of  the  court, 
all  the  formality  of  law,  all  the  reverence  due  to  learning,  to  vir- 
tue, to  position,  to  womanhood,  was  not  able  to  restrain  him 
within  the  bounds  of  decency.  To  one  thing  only  he  proved 
amenable,  and  that  was  rough  Western  justice — a  Leadville  miner's 
threat :  one  man,  who  had  small  faith  in  Eastern  formula,  stood 
behind  his  wife,  and  made  to  the  cowardly  Guiteau  the  simple 
statement  that  one  word  in  derogation  of  that  wife  and  he  would 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  It  was  enough,  and  the  assassin's  threat- 
ened exposure  crumbled  into  maudlin  praise.  Bench  and  bar  and 
jury  could  not  defend  themselves  against  Ouiteau^s  noisy  and 
vulgar  scurrility* 

And  what  did  the  law  accomplish  t  What  new  reverence  for 
its  methods  and  its  triumphs  did  we  acquire  who  watched  its  slow 
progress  t  Guiteau,  with  his  clear,  shrewd  mind,  knew  at  the 
outset  that  his  danger  lay  from  mob  law  rather  than  from  statute 
law.  He  made  all  his  arrangements  to  flee  from  popular  justice, 
which  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces  instantly,  to  legal  justice, 
which  is  loitering  and  uncertain.  And  his  faith  was  justified. 
The  way  of  the  law,  instead  of  being  short,  sharp,  and  decisive, 
was  not  only  loud  with  his  rant,  but  tortuous  and  inconclusive. 
Mountains  of  testimony  were  heaped  up  around  facts  which  were 
admitted  to  begin  with  A  great  cloud  of  expert  witnesses  were 
summoned  to  investigate  Ouiteau's  brain,  with  as  ehild-Uke  a 
faith  as  if  an  equally  great  doud  of  experts  had  not  been 
brought  to  shame  over  Garfield's  body.  And  with  all  the  time, 
and  talent,  and  money  expended,  not  a  single  important  fact 
was  discovered,  not  a  single  new  relation  was  developed ;  all  the 
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forms  and  solemnities  of  the  law  only  came  to  the  poiut  that  1 
public  had  reached  in  four  and  twenty  hours — that  the  ; 
was  a  human  monster,  who  should  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  he  k 
dead* 

The  universal  relief  that  was  felt  when  the  jury  brought  in 
the  verdict  shows  how  wide-spread  was  the  apprehension  that 
the  law  had  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  The 
great  satisfaction  lay,  not  in  the  assurance  that  the  law  had  been 
successful  over  crime^  but  that  conimon<senBe  had  been  suceeBs* 
fol  over  law. 

The  only  man  who  gathered  glory  from  the  assassination  was 
the  victim — the  President,  the  politician,  the  statesman.  Surgcry> 
theology,  law,  may  well  ask  of  the  future  the  mercy  of  its  silenc] 
but  to  the  gallery  of  heroes  politics  may  proudly  add  anot 
form,  of  proportions  as  grand  and  symmetrical  as  any  which  i 
past  can  show  or  the  future  promise.  And  this  politician  was  i 
who  had  touched  and  turned  from  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  and 
found  in  polities  only  his  congenial  and  abiding  hom«.  Nor  w| 
he  a  figure  arranged  for  exhibition,  prepared  for  the  occasic 
The  occasion  found  him.  As  much  by  accident  as  anything  in  tl 
world  is  accident,  the  cross  fell  upon  him  which  lias  since  liecoi] 
his  crown.  He  was  a  man  who,  before  taking  the  highest  de^ 
had  passed  through  every  lower  grade. 

The  pervading  popular  judgment  bad  not  found  him  exoep* 
tionally  great  or  exceptionally  good*  His  own  knew  him,  but 
when  waves  of  political  censure  swept  over  the  land  he  was  not 
exempt.  When  Congressional  methods  were  denounced,  he  was 
even  singled  out  for  hostile  clamor.  Personal  slander — that  \ 
cal  weapon  so  common  and  so  reckless — assailed  him  witi.  *l. 
utmost  virulence.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  political  antag^v 
nism — it  attacked  private  character*  Nothing  that  should  ciftrai'- 
terize  a  thief,  a  perjurer,  a  bribe-taker,  a  liar,  failed  to  bo  a&*ine 
publicly  and  persistently,  of  this  man.  Up  to  the  very  day  of  1 
election,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  his  murder,  his  peacr 
by  the  unwearying  voice  of  slander.  On  the  Friday  e .  t » 

the  fatal  Saturday  that  slew  him,  he  declined  an  urgently  s<mg 
visit  because  he  must  needs  pass  through  Boston,  and  the  ofBe 
salutations  of  Boston  must  come  to  him  from  lips  which 
uttered  slanders  that  he  coidd  neither  resent  nor  overlooks 

Thus, — in  the  presence  of  death  let  us  be  perfectly  fearless  I 
perfectly  frank, — thus  besmeared  with  all  the  mud  thai  poUtia 
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fury  can  fling,  suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning,  without  a 
single  instant  to  hide  Us  iniquity,  to  cleanse  himself  from  sin,  or 
to  fold  his  robe  Roman-wise  about  him,  this  man  was  struck 
down  to  helplessness  and  death.  As  instantly  all  the  smirch  and 
smear  vanished  into  non-existence,  and  he  lay  a  prostrate  figure 
of  purity^  and  patience,  and  patriotism,  the  shining  image  of 
domestic  virtue,  of  manly  heroism,  of  political  nobility. 
For  eighty  days 

" in  stem  nlenee 

His  thraldom  he  bore, 
TiU  the  last  morning  came, 
And  death  opened  the  door  ^ ; 

and  never  under  any  test  did  one  jot  or  tittle  of  manhood  faQ 
him.  Every  republic  on  this  earth,  and  every  soul  that  turns 
wistfully  toward  freedom,  gazed  with  infinite  interest  upon  his 
long  struggle,  to  know  what  manner  of  man  a  republic  nurtures; 
and  every  republican  heart  thriUed  with  joy,  in  all  its  heaviness, 
to  see  that  never  king  nor  kaiser  bore  himself  more  royally. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  not  for  blame  or  praise  to  any, 
but  in  simple  subservience  to  truth,  that  he  held  on  his  calm, 
unswerving,  patient  way,  under  the  severest  inflictions  of  the 
doctors  and  without  help  from  the  clergy.  No  churchly  minis- 
trations were  summoned  to  his  side.  There  was  no  mediator 
between  God  and  him  but  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Whatever 
succor  came  to  him  from  above  came  from  the  direct  outpouring 
of  divine  sustenance  into  the  substance  of  his  souL  With  all 
manly  dignity,  as  the  old-time  pagans  used,  with  the  simple, 
child-like  trust  that  Christians  know,  he  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death,  and  left  to  all  free  peoples,  and  to  all  i>eople 
struggling  to  be  free,  a  name  that  they  will  not  willingly 
let  die. 

Gail  Hamilton. 
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THE  CURRENCY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


What  shall  be  tlie  cnrreDcy  of  the  fnture  in  our  country  18  a 
question  which  will,  for  the  next  few  yextrs,  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  pubUo  men,  political  economists,  and  the  people.  That  our 
present  system  or  systems  will  undergo  changes  cannot  be 
doul>ted.  Our  paper  money  now  consists  of  United  States  notes 
(legal  tenders),  national^bank  notes,  and  silver  certificates.  Our 
metallic  money  consists  of  gold  and  silver,  both  full  legal  tender^ 
the  latter  coined  in  limited  quantity,  from  year  to  year,  on  Govern- 
ment account,  and  issued  by  the  Government  The  United  States 
notes  were  issued  in  time  of  war,  a^  a  war  measure,  then  and  now 
carefully  limited  by  law  as  to  volume.  Although  these  notes  are 
in  vohmio  now  nominally  fixed  at  $346,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
the  actual  circulation  does  not  probably  exceed  $310,000,000 ;  of 
this  amount,  from  $30,000»000  to  $35,000,000  are  constantly  in 
the  Treaijury,  and  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  are  constantly 
held  as  national-bank  reserves.  So  that  the  actual  circulation  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  does  not  much  exceed  $210,000,000.  The 
national-bank  notes  in  volume  now  amount  to  about  $350,- 
000,000 }  saver  certificates,  $06,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  AU 
State-bank  circulation  has  been  inhibited,  since  1866,  by  a  prohib- 
itory tax  of  ten  per  cent  So  that  the  total  of  paper  money  is 
comprised  as  above.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  largo  cirouli^ 
tdon  of  metallic  money,  chiefly  gold  coin,  as  the  silver  coined  is 
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largely  in  the  Treasury,  held  for  the  payment  of  the  silver  certif- 
icates, and  cannot  be  paid  ont  except  in  exchange  for  such  certif- 
icates. The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  there  was  on 
November  1st,  last,  $468,493,227  gold  coin  in  the  conntry,  and 
in  addition,  in  the  Mint  and  in  the  New  York  Assay  QflBce, 
$94,075,744  of  gold  bullion,  or  a  total  of  gold  coined  and  in  proc- 
ess of  coining,  $562,568,971.  All  this  coined  gold  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  part  of  the  circulating  medinm,  although  not  half  of  it  is  in 
active  circulation.  The  Treasury  alone  holds  from  $80,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  of  coined  gold  as  a  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  the 
greenbacks,  and  as  much  in  gold  bullion.  There  is,  probably,  of 
silver,  including  fractional  silver,  in  circulation,  $80,000,000.  So 
that  if  paper  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  precious  metals  in  all  their 
forms,  are  considered,  there  is  an  ample  circulation  for  all  the 
business  wants  of  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  banks  hold  for  reserves,  to  secure  depositors,  in  round 
numbers  about  $240,000,000,  and  the  Treasury,  for  various  pur 
poses,  including  reserves,  over  $200,000,000  more.  Our  oironlating 
money  has  largely  increased  since  January  1st,  1879.  The  totd 
increase  is  stated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  $330,- 
000,000.  This  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  gold  coin  and  silver 
certificates,  and  has  arisen  from  the  favorable  condition  of  onr 
foreign  trade,  causing  a  heavy  influx  of  gold,  and  also  from  the 
coinage  act  of  February  28th,  1878,  requiring  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  per  month  of  silver  to  be  coined.  This  influx  of  for- 
eign gold  is  not  likely  to  continue,  but  the  state  of  trade  may 
require  an  export  of  gold  or  silver  to  settle  balances,  and  unlees 
other  nations  shall  open  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  on 
some  common  ratio,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  (Jov- 
emment  will,  for  its  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the 
people,  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver.  The  product  of  our  mines 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  but  the  precious  metals,  like  wheat  and 
cotton,  wUl  go  to  the  best  market,  and  if  wanted  abroad  more 
than  at  home,  they  will  go  abroad,  if  more  valuable  there  than 
here.  So  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  a  very  oonsideraUe 
increase  in  the  future,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  existing  volume  of  the  precious  metals. 

Our  national  banking  system  is  the  safest  and  best  known 
system  for  the  holder  of  national-bank  notes  as  well  as  for  fhe 
general  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  if  it  could  continiia 
substantially  as  it  now  exists,  with  power  of  expansion  and  extol 
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sion  according  to  public  needs,  the  problem  of  the  currency  wotdd 
b^  solved,  and  we  need  give  oursdves  no  further  anxie^  about 
paper  money.  Bnt  to  continue  this  system  with  its  present 
security  to  ttie  note-holder  involves  an  indefinite  continoance  of 
our  national  debt.  This  debt  will  not  long  continue.  No  party  can 
endure  that  will  propose  its  continuance.  $550,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  of  this  debt,  bearing  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum,  is  now  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government, 
and  of  this  the  national  banks  held  as  security  for  circulation,  on 
the  first  of  November  last,  $241,000,000,  It  is  within  the  limit  of 
reasonable  conjecture  that  the  whole  of  the  three  and  a  half  bonds 
held  }>y  tJie  banks  will  be  paid  within  five  years,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$50,006,000  per  annum.  $250,000,000  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
bonds  are  payable  after  1890,  of  which  tJae  banks  hold  only 
$30,000,000,  the  remainder,  $740,000,000,  of  four  per  cents.,  mature 
in  1907,  banks  holding  about  $93,000,000.  These  two  latter  clafisca 
of  bonds  bear  a  high  premium,  and  as  those  of  the  three  and  a 
half  denomination  are  paid  off,  will  bear  a  still  higher  premiunu 
So  that  with  the  high  rate  of  taxation,  and  low  rate  of  interest  of 
bonds  held,  national-bank  circulation  wiU  gradually  diminish  in 
volume  as  the  three  aijd  a  half  bonds  are  paid  off.  Banks  will 
not  pay  the  large  premium  necessary  to  continue  their  circular 
tion-    This  will  be  so,  even  if  the  bank  taxes  shall  be  removed. 

It  is  e<jually  certain  that  every  business  interest  in  the  country 
will  continue  to  grow  and  expand  rapidly,  requiring  addition^ 
circulation  to  make  exchanges  to  meet  this  increased  demand. 
It  may  be  stated  that  when  the  paper  money  of  a  country  is 
readily  convertible  into  coin,  the  coin  of  that  country  supplements 
the  paper,  and  itself  goes  into  circulation  to  fill  up  the  vaeuum, 
if  the  coin  is  not  more  needed  in  other  countries,  and  that  our 
coin  will  thus  be  utilized.  It  is  also  true  that  modem  banking 
methods,  including  use  of  bank  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  clear- 
ing-house certificates,  and  like  inventions,  are  convenient  substi- 
tute's for  money,  and  make  a  smaller  paper  circulation  neceesaiy 
tiian  in  countries  where  these  agencies  are  not  largely  in  use. 
The  habits  of  the  people  have  much  to  do  with  the  money  they 
use.  Our  people  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  conven- 
ience of  paper  that  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  actual  use  of 
either  gold  or  silver,  both  these  metals  being  inconvenient  and 
bulky,  and  expensive  in  their  transportation  between  distant 
places*    So  that  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  demand  will  be  made 
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for  some  safe  convertible  Bubstitute  during  this  period  of  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  national-bank  notes ;  and  if  Congr^s 
will  not  provide  such  substitute^  one  not  so  safe  and  convenieot 
will  be  adopted,  A  substitute,  based  on  gold  coin,  dollar  for 
dollar,  will  bo  self-regulatmg  and  absolutely  safe,  and  will  not 
lead  to  any  sudden  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  volume  of 
paper  circulation.  Such  substitute  can  be  easily  and  readUy  pro- 
vided, by  the  Government  itself  recei\dng  on  deposit  all  the  gold 
coin  offered  to  it,  and  issuing  therefor,  in  convenient  amounts^ 
gold  certificates,  the  Government  holding  the  coin  solely  for  thi- 
redemption  of  such  certificates.  The  holders  of  silver  coins  are 
now  authorized  to  make  such  deposit,  and  receive  silver  eertifi- 
cates.  These  certificates  should  be  issued  in  denominationB 
answering  to  the  denominations  of  United  States  notes,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  1863,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  issue 
such  certificates  on  receipt  of  gold  coin  and  bullion*  This  law  i» 
now  embodied  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  254.  The  Treasuiy 
availed  itself  of  this  provision  for  many  years,  and  the  practice 
continued  until  December  Ist,  1878,  when  it  was  discontinued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
reserve  then  accumulating  for  resumption  could  have  been 
exhausted  under  its  provisions  by  the  presentation  of  greenbacks 
for  coin  j  and  then  again  by  depositing  the  coin  and  taking  gold 
certificates  therefor,  thus  exhausting  the  reserve.  So  that  with- 
out legislation  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  reserve  for  the 
redemption  of  greenbacks,  to  continue  to  exercise  this  authority 
would  have  endangered  coin  payments.  No  such  protective  legid- 
ktion  has  been  fidopted,  so  that  the  Secretary,  since  that  time,  has 
wisely  refrained  from  exercising  the  discretion  conferred  by 
section  254  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Any  measure  looking  to 
the  issue  of  such  certificates  should  be  coupled  with  proper 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  coin  reserve  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes. 

Proper  legislation  can  easily  be  devised  for  this  purpose.  On 
the  Ist  of  July,  1878,  there  were  outstanding  of  such  gold  certifi- 
cates, $44,000,000,  and  on  the  1st  of  Januajy  last^  only  $3,000,000 
remained  outstanding. 

Four  objections  have  been  urged  to  the  issuance  of  gold  i*^rti4* 
oateson  the  demand  of  the  holder.    First  That  th    ■  t^ 

will  be  the  custodian  of  aU  the  gold  in  the  counu^  ,  ,.,,i.  ..lUg 
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become  responsible  for  its  safety  at  a  great  expense.  Second,  That 
the  accumulation  will  be  so  great  that  Bome  future  Congress  wiU 
be  tempted  to  authorize  certificates  to  be  issued  beyond  the 
amount  deposited.  Third,  That  the  Treasury  will  then  be  turned 
into  a  bank  of  issue,  which  is  not  within  the  proper  scope  of 
governmental  action  j  and,  Fourth,  That  the  effect  wiU  be  an 
inflation  of  paper  money. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Treasury  should  not  hold  all 
the  gold  coin  if  the  certificates  issued  shall  represent  such  coin. 
The  savings  from  abrasion  alone  wiU  more  than  defray  the 
expense.  The  Government  is  now  compelled  to  hold  large 
sums  of  gold  coin.  The  cost  of  taking  care  of  any  such  additional 
amount  is  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
additional  vault-room  in  two  or  three  of  the  principal  cities. 
The  cost  of  issuing  the  certificates  will  be  nominal  only ;  all  the 
mac-hinery  for  the  piu'pose  is  now  fuUy  provided  for.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  last  report,  states  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  national  banking  system 
ginee  186:1  has  been  but  $5,148,649.01 ;  this  includes  the  cost  of 
aU  the  circulation  issued  to  national  banks  and  the  whole  cost 
of  the  national  currency  bureau  for  that  period,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
total  expense  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Assistantr 
Treasurer,  iaeidental  to  the  issue  and  redemption  of  gold 
certificates,  would  not  probably  exceed  half  the  latter  sum  per 
annum. 

The  second  objection  has  only  this  force  and  no  more,  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  those  who  may  in  the  future  legislate  for 
the  country.  To  make  the  gold  thus  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a 
sacred  fund  for  the  redemption  of  certificates  issued  against  it 
the  basis  for  credit  circulation  of  the  Government  would  be  a 
most  palpable  violation  of  public  honor  and  public  faith,  and 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  positive  statutory  trust  as  flagrant 
as  that  of  Charles  I,  when  he  seized  the  deposits  in  the  T*iw*>r, 
We  need  not  fear  this  any  more  than  we  now  fear  that  our 
public  debt  will  be  repudiated  in  any  form.  There  are  always 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  a  popular  government  requiring 
care  and  diligence  to  avoid,  this  no  more  than  many  others, 
where  Congress  is  required  to  act,  trusting  that  future  Con- 
greases  will  act  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  presenL 

The  third  objection  is  substantial,  as  it  respects  the  per 
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manent  policy  of  the  Goyemment  with  reference  to  the  correnqy. 
I  assume  that  the  people  will  not  willingly  return  to  the  exploded 
State-bank  systems,  and  will  only  do  so  when  Congress  shall  fiul 
to  provide  a  system  adequate  to  the  situation;  and  I  assume^ 
farther,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
perfectly  sate  -paiper  money  circulatioui  if  we  are  to  have  jmper 
money,  as  it  is  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  value.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  if  Congress  will  not  provide  such  paper  circulation  in  some 
form  that  the  States  wilL  It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  make 
this  the  only  i)aper  circulation  of  the  future:  it  is  to  be  used 
for  a  time  until  a  safe  and  surely  convertible  currency  shall 
be  provided  for  under  our  national  banking  system,  to  take  the 
place  of  such  currency  now  secured  by  United  States  bonds. 
This  objection  comes  too  late,  or  its  arg^uments  prove  too  mucL 
There  is  not  a  single  paper  dollar  in  circulation  to-day  that 
does  not  come  within  this  objection. 

The  Government  is  bound  to  redeem  in  lawful  money  all  the 
national-bank  notes  on  demand,  when  the  national  banks  fail  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  by  sections  5229  and  5230  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
It  is  also  bound  to  redeem  aU  the  United  States  notes  or  green- 
backs in  coin,  all  the  silver  certificates  in  silver,  and  all  the  gold 
certificates  in  gold,  and  it  holds  in  its  hands,  and  directly  within 
its  control,  all  the  means  necessary  and  available  for  these 
redemptions.  It  not  only  redeems,  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
currency,  but  it  also  issues  all  the  paper  money ;  the  national- 
bank  notes  only  when  bonds  equal  to  the  issue,  and  a  margin 
of  ten  per  cent.,  are  deposited  with  and  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  As  to  these  bank-notes,  it  cannot  be  said  they 
are  not  issued  by  the  Qovemment,  because  they  are  signed  by  tiie 
president  and  cashier  of  some  local  bank.  The  Government 
issues  them  to  the  banks,  and  becomes  absolutely  responsible  for 
their  redemption ;  and  if  the  security  held  shoidd  become  of  no 
value,  the  contract  between  the  note-holder  and  the  €K>v6mment 
is  absolute  that  the  Qovemment  shall  redeem  the  note.  So  that 
our  Government  now  issues  all  the  paper  money,  whatever  its 
form,  and  is  responsible  absolutely  for  the  redemption  of  it 
alL  It  is  too  late,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  Gt>vemment 
should  not  convert  itself  into  a  bank  of  issue.  There  is  now . 
in  circulation  no  form  of  paper  currency  that  is  not  a  Gtoy- 
emment  currency  in  every  proper  sense.    So  I  propose  thftt  ir 
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proportion  as  the  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  Government 
currency,  known  as  national-bank  notes,  bec^aase  of  the  payment 
of  the  bonds  held  as  security  for  their  redemption,  the  (Govern- 
ment shall  issne,  not  to  banks  alone^  bnt  k*  whomsoever  may 
come  to  the  Treasurer  or  any  Assistant'Treasiirer,  a  certificate  iu 
return  for  coined  gold  dollars  deposited;  not  bonds  or  other 
forms  of  credit  deposited,  but  the  only  standard  of  value  now 
known  to  our  laws^  gold  coin.  Does  this  make  the  Government 
any  more  a  bank  of  issue  than  it  is  when  in  lieu  of  such  deposit 
there  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  a  promise  of  the  Government 
to  pay  in  tixe  form  of  a  bond  of  the  Unitod  States,  and  upon  this 
deposit  a  note  is  issued  that  the  Gk>vemment  is  bound  to  redeem  f 
Thus,  what  is  proposed  involves  no  new  principle  and  no  d«part- 
tire  from  what  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government. 

Is  this  principle  an  unsound  one?  It  originated  in  this 
country  in  time  of  great  financial  distress,  and  proved  so 
successful  tJiat  it  has  been  arapUfled  and  enlarged  ccmtin- 
ually.  Our  Government  now  does  directly  what  England  and 
France  do  indii^eetly.  These  Gbvemments  have  created  great 
fiscal  agencies  called  banks,  to  perform  the  finaneid  work 
of  the  Government,  making  them  the  custodian  of  their 
r^erves  and  the  agency  through  which  Government  paj^rnents 
are  made.  We  do  this  directly  through  the  agency  of  our 
own  Treasurer  and  Assistant-Treasurers  in  every  principal  city 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  shall  issue  gold  certiflcates  on  the 
demand  of  the  holder  of  gold  in  exchange  for  his  deposit,  we  will 
do  just  what  the  Bank  of  England  does  now,  except  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  make  these  certificates  a  legal  tender,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  note  is  a  legal  tender  everywhere  except  at  the  bank. 
Th^  proposed  experiment,  therefore,  is  not  new*  It  is  gustiuned 
by  the  experience  of  the  greatest  commercial  nation  for  forty 
years,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  that  would  propose  in 
the  British  Parliament  or  to  the  English  people  the  abolition  of 
the  Bank  of  England  as  re-organized  in  1844,  Then  the  issue 
departmeDt  and  tie  bank  department  proper  were  separated,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  issue  department  might  not  as  well  be 
in  PicadiUy  as  in  Threadneedle  street.  The  issue  department  is 
wholly  separated  firom  the  banking  department.  These  issues 
are  limited  to  £15,000,000  on  Government  credit,  and  pound  for 
pound  of  coin  and  bullion  in  their  vaults.  Our  greenbacks  are 
issued  not  only  on  Government  credit,  but  also  upon  ample  coin 
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reserve,  which  should  be  maintained.  The  issue  of  certiflcates 
would  be  only  for  coin  deposited.  That  we  have  the  power  to  do 
this  cannot  be  questioned.  We  have  already  issued  and  redeemed, 
from  time  to  time,  nearly  one  billion  of  such  certificates  without 
the  suggestion  of  want  of  power.  Under  section  5193  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  the  Treasury  has  had  oiitstanding  at  one  time  as 
high  as  $59,000,000,  and  now  has  about  $11,000,000  certificates 
issued  by  the  Treasurer  upon  deposit  of  greenbacks.  Yet  when 
it  is  suggested  that  any  holder  be  permitted  to  deposit  gold  and 
receive  certificates,  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Treasury  is 
to  be  turned  into  a  bank  of  issue.  Lastly,  will  there  be  an  infla- 
tion of  paper  money  by  this  method  t  Excessive  issues  of  paper 
money  rarely  take  place  if  the  paper  in  circulation  is,  at  the  will 
of  the  holder,  always  actually  convertible  into  coin.  The  constant 
return  to  the  issuer  for  coin  is  a  sure  guaranty  against  excessive 
issues.  Such  issues  follow  a  credit  circulation.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded,  from  actual  experience,  that  paper  money  actually 
convertible  cannot  be  issued  to  excess;  paper  infiation  takes 
place  when  issued  in  excess  of  coin  to  redeem,  viz.,  under  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  But  the  proposed  certificates  are 
not  paper  money  in  any  sense ;  they  are  not  even  promises  to  pay; 
they  merely  certify  to  the  fact  that  there  lies  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury  so  much  coin.  If  the  coin  is  needed  for  any  purpose, 
the  certificate  is  surrendered,  and  the  coin  goes  out.  So  that 
under  it  there  can  be  no  excessive  issues.  The  process  is  self- 
regulating  and  depending  wholly  upon  the  uses  for  coin  at  home 
and  abroad.  Credits  are  enlarged,  prices  advanced,  and  commer- 
cial crises  follow  the  excessive  issues  of  irredeemable  pax>er  and  are 
not  visible  in  the  presence  of  a  currency  actually  convertible  into 
the  precious  metals  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  As  before  stated, 
these  certificates  are  only  suggested  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  created  by  the  diminution  of  national-bank  not^  and 
not  intended  to  take  theii*  place  permanently. 

K  Congress  would  address  itself  now  to  the  question  of  the 
proper  method  of  making  permanent  our  national  banking 
system  without  the  deposit  of  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  the 
gold  certificates  might  be  dispensed  with,  although  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  in  any  event  to  issue  them.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  this  will  not  be  done.  There  is  now 
hostility  to  the  system  itself,  and  the  utility  of  national  banks 
must  be  further  discussed,  and  the  system  must  be  daflniiely  - 
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^Mpraved  by  the  popular  judgment.  This,  in  my  belief^  wHl  be 
HkompUshed  at  no  distant  day ;  but,  while  that  discussion  is  going 
00,  some  perfectly  safe  and  temporary  moaaure  mmit  l>e  devised, 
otherwise  an  unsafe  and  nnwise  measure  will  be  adopted.  Now 
the  stoekliolders  in  national  banks  are  individually  liable  for 
a  sum  equal  to  the  stock  held  by  each.  This  provigion  has 
proved  to  be  a  wise  and  salutaiy  one  for  the  creditors  of  the 
national  banks.  So  that  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  creditors 
of  these  banks  has  been  very  smalL  This  principle  of  individual 
liability  shoidd  be  enlarged,  so  that  each  stockholder  in  these 
banks  shall  be  held  liable,  individually,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  circulation  of  the  bank  in  which  he  is  a  share-holder  in  case 
the  assets  of  the  bank  shall  prove  insufficient  for  the  redemption 
of  its  notes,  the  note-holder  having  the  first  lien  on  the  assets. 
To  a  well-managed  bank  the  individual  liability  clause  would 
involve  but  little  risk,  and  directors  and  stockholders  would 
look  carefully  after  the  management,  as,  in  many  cases,  they  do 
not  now.  This  could  be  made  gradually  applicable  to  all  exist- 
ing banks,  as  they  could  surrender  their  bonds  and  go  out  of 
existence  if  they  should  not  be  willing  to  continue  under  such 
provision,  or  as  their  three  and  one-half  per  cents,  are  paid  off 
they  could  exercise  the  option  of  individual  liability.  Such  pro* 
vision  would  require  care  in  the  selection  of  original  stockholders; 
their  responsibility  could  be  attested  by  the  district  or  circuit 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts  as  they  now  attest  the  responsi- 
bility of  sureties  on  bonds  executed  to  the  United  St^tes^and  would 
be  eart»f  ully  scrutinized  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  It  will 
be  said  that  banks  wonld  not  be  organized  under  such  provision. 
There  probably  would  be  difficulty  in  the  beginning  \  but,  after  a 
time,  I  have  no  doubt,  such  banks  would  be  organized  in  every 
part  of  our  country,  even  with  stringent  regulations  in  tliis 
i-egard.  This  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  strengtii  of 
the  Scotch  system.  There,  except  in  the  case  of  two  banks  havfl 
ing  special  privileges,  every  bank  is  a  partnership,  and  everjp 
st4>ckholder  is  individually  liable  for  every  debt  of  the  bank,  the 
circulating  notes  having  a  preferred  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the 
bank.  So  that  the  notes  of  a  broken  bank  in  Scotland  have  been 
taken  as  freely  as  those  of  a  solvent  bank ;  indeed,  there  have 
been  only  four  considerable  failures  among  the  joint-stock  banks 
in  Scotland  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  these  failures 
were  attended  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  public^  but  only  to  the 
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share-holders  or  partners.  If  the  system  shoiild  be  thus  modified 
and  remain  free,  some  earefol  limitation  should  be  had  as  to  the 
amount  of  notes  .to  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  capital  of  the 
bank.  Notes  should  not  be  authorized  or  allowed  beyond  one- 
half  of  the  capital,  unless  dollar  for  dollar  of  coin  be  dei>osited, 
and  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  should  be  dialled. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  aU  the  provisions  that  should  be 
made  to  secure  immediate  convertibility  into  coin,  not  only  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank,  but  also  at  some  one  or  more  central 
agencies  for  redemption,  as  well  as  to  secure  to  note-holders 
absolute  redemption  in  case  of  failure  of  the  bank.  If  some  safe 
scheme  of  this  character  cannot  be  devised,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
national  banking  system  is  to  be  perpetuated.  It  will  not  do  to 
authorize  State  or  municipal  stock  to  be  held  for  security  of 
circulation,  nor  will  real  estate  security  do.  Safety  lies  in 
requiring  the  banks  to  transact  a  commercial  business  only.  I 
can  see  no  possible  objection  to  modifying  our  present  system 
upon  these  views,  expressed  in  a  general  way.  But  no  measure 
of  this  character  is  likely  to  become  a  law  until  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  continuation  of  this  system  is  brought  directly  before 
the  people  in  contrast  with  the  other  proposed  devices. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  me,  I  have  only  opportunity  of 
stating,  not  arguing,  the  questions  involved.  But  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  call  especial  attention  to  three  things,  namely: 

Mrst  That  our  present  national-bank  currency  is  adapted  to 
our  wants. 

Second.  That  the  system  must  be  materially  modified,  or  it  will 
die  presently  by  virtue  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Third.  That  its  circulation  will  gradually  diminish,  and  that 
we  will  have  a  substitute  for  it ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest 
a  safe  substitute  for  the  vacuum  thus  to  be  created,  until  time 
shall  be  given  to  remodel  our  national  banking  system  on  a 
sound  basis  of  convertibility  and  security,  by  the  substitution 
of  individual  liability  of  stockholders  to  secure  the  circulation,  at 
least,  in  lieu  of  the  security  now  held  by  the  Grovemment.  I  need 
not  add,  what  is  so  well  known  from  experience,  that  bank  circu- 
lation of  some  character  will  exist,  and  that  it  will  be  good  or  bad 
as  Congress  provides.  Banks  always  have,  and  will  serve,  a  most 
useful  local  purpose  in  making  exchanges ;  they  receive  the  idle 
money  on  deposit  and  lend  on  ample  security  the  surplus  bqrond 
the  average  required  for  daily  payments,  and  thus  form  a  ooimeeb- 
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ing  link  in  the  chain  between  the  active  operator  and  the  qniet 
capitalist  They  become  the  debtor  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
creditor  of  the  active  producer  and  mannf actnrer,  and  are  thns 
necessary  to  every  commnnity ;  they  can  add  to  that  usefulness 
if  they  have  Gk>vemment  sanction,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
famish  to  the  people  a  sound  convertible  currency,  of  practically 
uniform  value  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  the  present 
system,  modified  as  I  have  suggested,  will  best  secure  tlids  end* 

W.  B.  Allison. 
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"All  is  proper  to  be  expressed,  provided  our  aim  is  only  hi^  enough.'' 
—J.  F.  MiUeU 

Shall  the  mention  of  snch  topics  as  I  have  briefly  but 
plainly  and  resolutely  broached  in  the  "Children  of  Adam" 
section  of  "Leaves  of  Grass''  be  admitted  in  poetry  and  liter- 
ature f  Ought  not  the  innovation  to  be  put  down  by  opinion 
and  criticism  f  and,  if  those  fail,  by  the  district  attorney  t 
True,  I  could  not  construct  a  poem  which  declaredly  took,  as 
never  before,  the  complete  human  identify,  physical,  moral, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  (giving  precedence  and  compass  in 
a  certain  sense  to  the  first),  nor  fulfill  that  bona  fide  candor  and 
entirety  of  treatment  which  was  a  part  of  my  purpose,  without 
comprehending  this  section  also.  But  I  would  intrendi  myself 
more  deeply  and  widely  than  that.  And  whUe  I  do  not  ask 
any  man  to  indorse  my  theory,  I  confess  myself  anxious  that 
what  I  sought  to  write  and  express,  and  the  ground  I  built 
on,  shall  be  at  least  partially  understood  from  its  own  platform. 
The  best  way  seems  to  me  to  confront  the  question  with  entire 
frankness. 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  two  points  of  view,  two  con- 
ditions of  the  world's  attitude  toward  these  matters :  the  first, 
the  conventional  one  of  good  folks  and  good  print  everywhere, 
repressing  any  direct  statement  of  them,  and  making  allusions 
only  at  second  or  third  hand  (as  the  Greeks  did  of  death,  which, 
in  Hellenic  social  culture,  was  not  mentioned  point  blank,  but 
by  euphemisms).  In  the  civilization  of  to-day,  this  condition — 
without  stopping  to  elaborate  the  arguments  and  foots,  which 
are  many  and  varied  and  perplexing — has  led  to  states  of 
ignorance,  repressal,  and  covered-over  disease  and  depletion, 
forming  certainly  a  main  factor  in  the  world's  woe.  A  non- 
scientific,  non-aesthetic,  and  eminently  non-religious  ccmditioD 
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peathecl  to  as  from  the  past  (its  origins  diverse^  one  of  them 
the  far-back  lessonB  of  benevolent  and  wise  men  to  restrsdn  the 
prevalent  coarseness  and  animality  of  the  tribal  ages,  with 
Puritanism<j  or  perhaps  Protestantism  itself  for  another,  and 
still  another  specified  in  the  latter  part  of  this  memorandum),  to 
it  is  probably  due  most  of  the  iU  births^  inefficient  maturity,  snick- 
ering pruriency,  and  of  that  human  pathologic  e\il  and  morbidity 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  tie  ked  and  reason-why  of  every  evil 
and  morbidity.  Its  scent,  as  of  something  sneaking,  furtive, 
mephitic,  seems  to  lingeringly  pervade  all  modem  literature, 
conversation,  and  manners. 

The  second  point  of  view,  and  by  far  the  largest — as  the 
world  in  working-day  dress  vastly  exceeds  the  world  in  parlor 
toilette — is  the  one  of  common  life,  from  the  oldest  times  down, 
and  especially  in  England  (see  the  earlier  chapters  of  **  Taintfs 
English  Literature,^  and  see  Shakespeare  almost  anywhere),  and 
which  our  age  to-day  inherits  from  riant  stock,  in  the  wit^  or 
what  passes  for  wit,  of  masculine  circles,  and  in  erotic  stories 
and  talk,  to  excite,  express,  and  dwell  on,  that  merely  sensual 
voluptuousness  which,  according  to  Victor  Hugo,  is  the  most 
universal  trait  of  all  ages,  all  lands.  This  second  condition, 
however  bad,  is  at  any  rate  like  a  disease  which  comes  to  the 
surfa^^e,  and  therefore  less  dangerous  than  a  concealed  one. 

The  time  seems  to  me  to  have  arrived,  and  America  to  be  th© 
place,  for  a  new  departure — a  third  point  of  view.  The  same 
fireedom  and  faith  and  earnestness  which,  after  centuries  of 
denial,  struggle,  repression,  and  martyrdom,  the  present  day 
brings  to  the  treatment  of  politico  and  religion,  must  work  out  a 
plan  and  standai*d  on  this  subject,  not  so  much  for  what  is  called 
society,  as  for  thoughtfulest  men  and  women,  and  thoughtfulest 
literature.  The  same  spirit  that  marks  the  physiological  author 
and  demonstrator  on  these  topics  in  his  important  field  I  have 
thought  necessary  to  be  exemplified,  for  once,  in  another  cer- 
tainly not  less  important  field. 

In  the  present  memorandum  I  only  venture  to  indicate  that 
plan  and  view — ^ decided  u{>on  more  than  twenty  years  ago  for 
my  own  literary  action,  and  formulated  tangibly  in  my  printed 
poems  (as  Bacon  says  an  abstract  tiiought  or  theory  is  of  no 
moment  unless  it  leads  to  a  deed  or  work  done,  exemplifying  it 
in  the  concrete) — that  the  sexual  passion  in  itself,  wMle  normal 
and  unperverted,  is  inherently  legitimate,  creditable,  not  neces- 
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sarily  an  improper  theme  for  i>06t^  as  eonf essedly  not  for  scien- 
tist— that,  with  reference  to  the  whole  constmction,  organism, 
and  intentions  of  ^^  Leaves  of  Grass,"  anything  short  of  confront- 
ing that  theme,  and  making  myself  dear  npon  it,  as  the  indosing 
basis  of  everything  (as  the  sanity  of  everything  was  to  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  poems),  I  should  beg  the  question  in  its  most 
momentous  aspect,  and  the  superstructure  that  followed,  preten- 
sive  as  it  might  assume  to  be,  would  all  rest  on  a  poor  f ounda> 
tion,  or  no  foundation  at  alL  In  short,  as  the  assumption  of  the 
sanity  of  birth.  Nature,  and  humanity  is  the  key  to  any  true 
theory  of  life  and  the  universe — at  any  rate,  the  only  theory  out 
of  which  I  wrote — it  is,  and  must  inevitably  be,  the  only  key  to 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,'^  and  every  part  of  it. 

That  (and  not  a  vain  consistency  or  weak  pride,  as  a  late 
^'Springfield  Republican"  charges)  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
stood  out  for  these  particular  verses  uncompromisingly  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  maintain  them  to  this  day.  That  is  what  I 
felt  in  my  inmost  brain  and  heart  when  I  only  answered  Emer- 
son's vehement  arguments  with  silence,  under  the  old  elms  of 
Boston  Common. 

Indeed,  might  not  every  physiologist  and  every  good  physi- 
cian pray  for  the  redeeming  of  this  subject  from  its  hitherto 
relegation  to  the  tongues  and  pens  of  blackguards,  and  boldly 
putting  it  for  once  at  least,  if  no  more,  in  the  demesne  of  poetry 
and  sanity — as  something  not  in  itself  gross  or  impure,  but 
entirely  consistent  with  highest  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
indispensable  to  botht  Might  not  only  every  wife  and  every 
mother — not  only  every  babe  that  comes  into  the  world,  if  tliat 
were  possible — not  only  all  marriage,  the  foundation  and  sine 
qua  non  of  the  civilized  state — bless  and  thank  the  showing,  or 
taking  for  granted,  that  motherhood,  fatherhood,  sexuality,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  can  be  asserted,  where  it  comes  to 
question,  openly,  joyously,  proudly,  "  without  shame  or  the  need 
of  shame,''  from  the  highest  artistic  and  sociologic  considerations 
— but,  with  reverence  be  it  written,  on  such  attempt  to  justify 
the  base  and  start  of  the  whole  divine  scheme  in  humanity, 
might  not  the  Creative  Power  itself  deign  a  smile  of  approval! 

To  the  movement  for  the  eligibility  and  entrance  of  women 
amid  new  spheres  of  business,  politics,  and  the  suffrage,  the  cur- 
rent, prurient,  conventional  treatment  of  sex  is  the  main  fonnid- 
able  obstade.    The  rising  tide  of  ^^woman's  rights,''  swelHngi  and 
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every  year  advancing  fartlier  and  farther,  recoils  from  it  with 
dismay.  There  will  in  my  opinion  be  no  general  progress  in 
gQch  eligibility  till  a  sensible,  philosophic,  democratic  method  is 
sabstituted. 

Tlie  whole  question  —  which  strikes  far,  very  far,  deeper  than 
most  people  have  supposed  (and  doubtless,  too,  something  is  to 
be  said  on  all  sides),  is  peculiarly  an  important  one  in  art — is 
first  an  ethic,  and  then  still  more  an  aesthetic,  one,  I  condense 
from  a  paper  read  not  long  since  at  Cheltenham,  England,  before 
the  *^  Social  Science  Congress,^  to  the  Art  Department,  by  P,  H. 
Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  on  the  "  Undraped  Figure  in  Art,''  and 
the  discussion  that  followed : 


"  *  When  coward  Europe  sniTered  the  tmeleftQ  Tark  to  »oQ  the  Baofred  sfaoret 
of  Greece  by  bis  polluting  prt^soncef  ciyilization  aiui  moraUty  reeeived  a  blow 
from  which  they  ha^e  nefver  entirely  recoTered,  and  the  traU  of  the  Bcrpent  haa 
been  over  European  art  and  European  society  ever  since.  The  Turk  reigmrded 
and  regards  women  as  animaU  without  soul,  toys  to  be  played  with  or  broken 
at  pleasore,  and  to  be  hidden,  partly  from  shame,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  stimnlatiDg  exhausted  passion.  Such  is  the  unholy  origin  of  the  objeeUon 
to  the  nude  aa  a  fit  subject  for  art;  it  is  purely  Asiatie^  and  though  not  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  yet  to  be  traoed  to  the 
sooree  of  all  impurity  —  the  East,  Although  the  source  of  the  pre judice  ia 
thoroughly  unhealthy  and  impure,  yet  it  is  now  shared  by  many  pure-minded 
and  honest,  if  somewhat  uneducated,  people.  But  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  future  of  English  art  and  of  Englisih  morality  that 
the  right  of  the  nude  to  a  plaoo  In  our  galleries  should  be  boldly  asserted ;  it 
must,  however,  be  the  nude  as  represented  by  thoroughly  trained  artist«»  and 
with  a  pure  and  noble  etiuc  purpose.  The  human  form,  male  and  female,  is 
the  type  and  st&ndani  of  aU  beauty  of  form  and  proportion^  and  it  is  neeessaiy 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  in  order  safely  to  judg«  of  all  beauty 
which  consists  of  form  and  proportion*  To  women  it  is  most  necessary  that 
they  should  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ideal 
female  form,  in  order  that  they  should  recogmzo  the  perfection  of  it  at  once, 
and  without  effort,  and  so  far  as  possible  a^oid  deriations  from  the  ideaL 
Had  this  been  the  case  in  times  past,  we  should  not  hare  had  to  deplore  tha 
distortions  effected  by  tight  lacing,  which  destroyed  the  figure  and  rained 
the  health  of  so  many  of  the  last  generation.  Nor  should  we  hare  had  th^ 
scandalous  dresses  alike  of  society  and  the  stage.  The  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  low  dresses  which  obtained  some  years  ago,  when  the  stays 
erushed  up  the  breasts  into  suggestive  prominence^  would  surely  have  been 
checked  had  the  eye  of  the  public  been  properly  educated  by  familiarity  with 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  line  of  a  well-shaped  bust*  I  might  show  how 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ideal  nude  foot  would  probably  have  muclt 
mmjifi^'d  tlie  foot-torturing  boots  and  high  heels,  which  wring  the  foot  out  of 
all  beauty  of  Une,  and  throw  the  body  forward  into  an  awkward  and  ungainly 
attitude* 
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'"  It  is  argaed  that  the  eifeot  of  node  representation  of  women  npon  yoong 
men  is  unwholesome,  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  such  works  were  admitted 
without  question  into  our  galleries,  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  do  much  to  clear  away  from  healthy-hearted  iadi 
one  of  their  sorest  trials — that  prurient  curiosity  which  is  bred  of  prudish 
concealment.  Where  there  is  mystery  there  is  the  suggestion  of  evil,  and  to 
go  to  a  theater,  where  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  stalls  to  see  one-half  of  the 
female  form,  and  to  the  stage  to  see  the  other  half  undraped,  is  far  more  preg- 
nant with  evil  imaginings  than  the  least  objectionable  of  totally  undraped  fig- 
ures. In  French  art  there  have  been  questiouable  nude  figures  exhibited; 
but  the  fault  was  not  that  they  were  nude,  but  that  they  were  the  portraits  of 
ugly,  immodest  women.' 

'*  Some  discussion  followed.  There  was  a  general  concurrence  In  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  Sir  Walter  Stirling  main- 
tained that  the  i>erfect  male  figure,  rather  than  the  female,  was  the  model  of 
beauty.  After  a  few  remarks  from  Bev.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Colonel  Oldfield, 
the  Chairman  regretted  that  no  opponent  of  nude  figures  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  He  agreed  with  Sir  Walter  Stirling  as  to  the  male  figure  being 
the  most  perfect  model  of  proportion.  He  joined  in  defending  the  exhibition 
of  nude  figures,  but  thought  considerable  supervision  should  be  exeroiaed  ofor 
such  exhibitions." 

No,  it  is  not  the  picture  or  nude  statue  or  text,  with  dear 
aim,  that  is  indecent ;  it  is  the  beholder's  own  thought,  inference, 
distorted  construction.  True  modesty  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  attributes,  even  virtues,  but  in  nothing  is  there  more  pretense, 
more  falsity,  than  the  needless  assumption  of  it.  Through  pre- 
cept and  consciousness,  man  has  long  enough  realized  how  bad 
he  is.  I  would  not  so  much  disturb  or  demolish  that  convictioii, 
only  to  resume  and  keep  unerringly  with  it  the  spinal  meaning 
of  the  Scriptural  text,  God  overlooked  all  that  He  had  made 
(including  the  apex  of  the  whole, — humanity, — with  its  elements^ 
passions,  appetites),  and  pronounced  it  very  good. 

Does  not  anything  short  of  that  third  point  of  view,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it  profoundly  and  with  amplitude,  impugn 
Creation  from  th^  outset  t  In  fact,  however  overlaid  or  un- 
aware of  itself,  does  not  the  conviction  involved  in  it  i>erennially 
exist  at  the  center  of  all  society,  and  of  the  sexes,  and  of  mar- 
riage t  Is  it  not  really  an  intuition  of  the  human  race  t  For, 
old  as  the  world  is,  and  beyond  statement  as  are  the  countless 
and  splendid  results  of  its  culture  and  evolution,  perhaps  the 
best  and  earliest  and  purest  intuitions  of  the  human  race  have 
yet  to  be  developed. 
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There  has  suddenly  sprtmg  up,  about  the  most  famous  theo- 
logical seminary  in  the  land,  a  controversy  which  promises  to  be 
more  profitrable  than  theological  controvermes  have  sometimes 
been*  Across  the  sea  the  genenil  subject  of  it  has  been  much 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  hustings,  and  through  the 
press,  until  the  title  ^*  Subscription  ^  has  come  to  designate  a  con- 
riderable  depurtment  of  literature.  In  America,  too,  there  has 
been,  here  and  there,  disputation  over  it ;  for  the  subject,  in  its 
nature,  is  fruitful  of  dissensions.  But  there  seems  to  be  good 
promise  now  of  a  debate  which  (to  use  our  favorite  American 
locution)  shall  '*  amount  to  something '^  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  questions,  legal,  moral,  and  prudential,  which  the  mention  of 
the  word  awakens. 

It  is  natural  enough,  and  in  some  rc^spects  creditable  enough, 
to  Uie  orthodox  CongregationaUsts  of  America,  that  this  debate 
concerning  subscription  in  a  great  theological  school  shoiJd  have 
arisen  in  the  midst  of  that  very  honorable  communion  of  Christ- 
ian churches.  To  begin  with,  among  all  the  religious  sects  of 
this  country  they  have  been  the  foremost  in  theological  as  in  all 
other  education.  The  Protestant  sects,  like  the  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  regular  clergy,  have  each  its  specialty  in  opera^ 
tion,  in  which  it  leads  the  rest.  As  the  Unitarians  in  elegant 
literature  and  social  reform,  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  in 
popular  preaching  and  pioneering,  the  Episcopalians  in  parixshial 
organization  and  the  conduct  of  worship,  so  the  Congregntional- 
t^tfi  have  been  foremost  in  two  specialties:  religious  journalism 
and  collegiate  and  theological  education^  The  great  colleges  of 
country,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  others,  have^  in  «ui- 
rly  large  proportion,  been  founded  or  manned  by  them;  and 
rhest  of  American  theological  seminaries,  Andover,  the 
of  their  hands,  has  been  the  model  of  the  midtitude  of 
vou  cxxxiv,— NO.  307.  37 
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other  seminaries,  ''  and  the  deviations  from  the  original  type 
have  been  comparatively  few.'' 

But  the  sect  so  honorably  distinguished  as  a  leader  in  the 
highest  education  has  another  distinction  of  a  different  sort  It 
is  implicated,  beyond  other  sects,  in  the  worst  abuses  of  ^sab- 
scription."  Other  communions  provide  that  persons  proposed  for 
offices  of  teaching  and  government  shall  be  required  to  give  as- 
sent to  doctrinal  standards.  The  Congregationalists  make  no 
such  demand  of  their  clergy;  but  by  an  abhorrent  and  demoral- 
izing practice  they  exact  it  of  chil^en  and  novices,  as  the  oon- 
dition  of  communion  in  the  church.  The  origin  of  this  miseralde 
and  mischievous  usage  is  easily  traceable.  It  had  its  rise  in  a 
false  theological  dogma,  now  generally  abandoned  except  in  tiie 
Roman  Church,  that  faith,  the  condition  of  salvation  and  there- 
fore of  Christian  fellowship,  consists  in  an  intellectaal  assent  to 
propositions,  rather  than  in  a  willing  trust  on  a  person.  Natural- 
ly, among  those  holding  this  view,  a  candidate  for  fellowship  would 
be  questioned  on  his  doctrinal  views — the  weak  in  faith  received  to 
doubtful  disputations.  Naturally  also  (since  mankind  general^ 
ai'e  not  original  thinkers),  the  answers  to  such  questioning  wonU, 
by  and  by,  with  the  aid  of  the  pastor,  fall  into  a  general  uniform- 
ity, and  at  last  the  form  of  dogmatic  statement  which  many  sno- 
cessive  applicants  had  freely  accepted  grew,  without  anybody^ 
meaning  it,  into  the  church-creed  which  subsequent  applicants 
were  required  to  accept.  So  this  offspring  of  a  theological  &l80- 
hood  survives  as  an  institution  after  its  mother-falsehood  is  dead 
and  buried.  And  so,  withal,  the  oddest  anomaly  in  church  histoiy 
is  explained — that  one  of  the  sects  which  have  set  themselveB 
most  resolutely  and  on  principle  against  the  use  of  preeom- 
posed  forms  in  prayer  is  found  to  be  saddled  with  the  traditioii 
of  such  forms  just  where  they  are  most  irrational  and  intokac^ 
able,  to  wit,  in  the  enforced  expression  of  personal  opinions.* 

*  The  opposition  of  the  Puritan  and  Prosbyterian  ohnrohes  to  liturgical  toanai 
was  once  founded  on  a  principle — a  very  absnrd  one,  to  be  sure,  but  still  I 
principle :  that  to  introduce  any  human  composition  into  public  wonh^  wai 
an  act  of  idolatry— a  breach  of  the  Second  Commandment.  Hence,  Boosed 
Psahns,  and  Ainsworth's  Psalms,  and  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  "  worst  of  mao] 
bad,''  not  to  mention  some  one's  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  eon 
mon  meter — all  contrived  so  that  our  fathers,  by  singing  the  actual  wofds  o 
inspiration,  might  escape  the  eternal  pains  reserved  for  the  idolater  who  vaa 
his  prayers  out  of  a  book.  This  principle  went  overboard  in  the  tempeifcMi 
agitation,  a  hundred  yean  ago,  which  attended  the  intiodaetioin  of  WiM 
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tardy  a  worse  abase  of  the  policy  of  enforced  Bahscription  is 
iardly  to  be  found,  even  in  the  history  of  the  English  oniverBi- 
ies.  The  expression  of  Lord  Brougham  is  not  too  strong  for 
I —  **  a  man-trap  for  tender  oonficiences.'' 

When  we  come  to  creed-subscription  as  one  of  the  <)ooditio]i8 
i  the  tenure  of  a  theological  professorship,  the  matter  is  on  a 
ifterent  footing.  Whether  the  requirement  of  a  creed-Bubscrip- 
ion  is  good  for  anything,  anyhow  or  anywhere,  may  be  a  doubt- 
ol  question.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that,  if  it  has  any 
it  place  iu  the  social  system,  that  place  is  in  connection  with  a 
ihair  of  theology.    In  that  place  it  is  a  violation  of  no  man's 

t^necience,  for  it  is  no  man^s  inalienable  duty  to  be,  for  erample, 
bbott  professor  at  Andover  j  and  there  is  no  ineongmity  when 
rustees,  about  to  employ  a  teacher  of  dogma,  ascertidn  from  him 
hat  the  dogmas  he  will  teach  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  And 
low  plausible  the  notion  that  the  readiest  and  surest  way  of 
ascertaining  this  is  to  tender  him  a  full  statement  of  the  doctrinea 
liey  require  to  be  taught,  and  ask  Ms  assent  to  it  I 

This  method  is  now  on  trial  before  the  American  public  in  the 
laae  of  the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  professor-elect  to  the  Abbott 
ihair  of  Dogmatics  in  Andover  Seminary.  Our  concern  with 
ibis  particular  case  is  only  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
rit  creed-subscription- 
Mr.  Smyth  is  a  pastor  and  theological  author  of  repute,  the 
itles  of  whose  works*  indicate  the  school  of  "liberal  orthodoxy*' 
'Mch  he  belongs.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  Abbott  profese- 
ip  by  the  trustees  of  that  f  oundation,  and  his  election  has 
in  informally,  but  not  yet  officially,  confirmed  by  the  **  visitors,'^ 
have  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment.    Both  election  and 

.frmm.  fimce  then,  tlie  Puritan  axid  Ptesbyteriftn  oppodtSon  to  fixed  forms 
f  prayer  has  been  the  nxerest  matter  of  taraditioiiaiy  prejudice — a  condu- 
Um  without  any  major  premise.  But  what  would  not  have  been  the  horror  of 
ho  &ther8  who  stood  out  so  piously  a^amat  *^  man-made  hynma,"  if  it  had 
eon  deliberately  proposed  to  enforce  on  tender  eonaewBOM  a  nun-made 
reed^  under  penalty  of  exoommunieation  I 

It  may  be  thought  that,  in  speaking  of  hmpooing  a  ereed  on  the  eomiiMm 
romhiper  as  a  characteristic  of  Congregational  ohurehea^  I  hava  forgotten  tlie 
00  of  the  early  creeds,  Apostolic  and  Nicene,  in  common  worship.  But  tbe 
neient  creeds  are  not  codifications  of  dogma^  but  utteranoee  of  personal 
mat.    They  do  not  say  "  You  believe  thaty**  but  **  I  believe  •*•" 

•  **  The  Eeligioufl  Peeling :  A  Study  for  Faith  " ;  ♦*  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light  ■ ; 
'  The  Orthodoxy  of  Tonlay.*' 
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confirmation  were  made  in  viefw  of  a  nomination  mviied  frd 
the  active  faculty  of  the  institution.  Proceedings  haT©  bflfl 
atayed  in  consequence  of  a  somewhat  clamorous  newspaper  pro* 
test,  coming  from  persons  having  no  official  responsibility  in  the 
case,  that  Mr,  Smyth*s  published  opinions  are  inconsistejit  with 
the  minute  oreed  of  "  the  Associate  Founders,"  which  he  aa^ifll 
his  readiness  to  subscribe^  and  which  the  three  bodies  of  omiipP 
tent  theologians  which  we  have  named  declare,  after  parsooil 
coirference  with  the  candidate,  tliat  they  believe  ha  eaa  sabseribe 
with  a  good  conscience.  The  latest  phase  of  the  affidr  ia  tbat  tlia 
Board  of  Visitors,  overawed,  apparently,  by  the  newspaper  deab 
rf  lis,  have  remitt<?d  the  question  of  the  eleotton  to  tbo 

rt  I  .    1     .«  ration  of  the  trustees.* 

First  The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  whole  affair  is  ttus:  that 
no  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  officially  or  onofficijilljri 
places  the  slightest  value  on  the  mere  fact  of  subsmption  to  tha 
proscribed  creed*  Neither  the  faculty  that  nominated,  nor 
trustees  who  elected^  nor  the  visitors  who  approved,  nor  the 
didate  who  submitted  to  be  successively  catechized,  nor  the  news- 
paper which  **  pitched  in,**  nor  the  critical  public  looking  on,  has 
any  confidence  whatever  in  the  subscription,  joined  to  liowe¥«* 
irreproachable  a  character  for  intelligence  and  sincerity,  as  givinf 
a  guaranty  of  the  candidate's  conformity  to  the  creed  subscsribed. 
It  does  not  occur  to  the  candidate  *^dat  ufion"  in  these  sueovsivie 
inquisitions  to  say,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  my  views  to  yon 
in  the  language  of  your  printed  creed ;  if  you  have  not  c^nfldenoa 
in  ray  intelligence  and  integrity  in  making  this  statement,  yoi 
had  better  find  some  one  for  your  professor  in  whom  y 
confidence,"  If  he  ha<i  said  so,  official  boards^  and  ai-  -^t< 
and  critical  public  looking  on,  would  all  as  one  man  have  a^Mod 
that  it  was  highly  preposterous.     On  the  oth*     '1  ■of 

that>  after  thorough  personal  acquaintance  arni  ^tte 

board,  the  anxious  newspaper,  and  the  general  pnblur  were  of  ooe 
accord  that  Mr.  Smyth  was  the  typical  Hopkinsian  delinettled  ia 
the  creed  of  the  Abbott  foundation,  and  supposing  that  bdaif 

*  Sinoe  this  artdole  went  to  tho  printer,  it  is  anaoiumod  that  tlMi  V|gl|«n 
liATe  vetoed  the  election  of  Mr.  Smjtb,  allfi'gin^  reasooB  that  Ihyo^tci  i»a  ^|s^ 
tion  of  the  candidate^a  aiiieeritj  or  inteUigence  in  subecdptioo.  TfaEua  t^ 
h&ve  neatly  evaded  the  main  questioii,  and  diaobafged  tha  mm  taeni  ihdtt 
Utile  tribunal  But  it  is  needlasa  to  say  that  thia  dejrteroaa  yvoeadiva  deai 
not  remoye  the  case  from  ih^fi>mfnpuMoim  bofora  whkh  it  waa  fiandlaf * 
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bidden  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics  at  Aiidover  he  shoold  say,  ''I 
semple  some  of  the  expressions  of  that  creed,^  or  **  I  will  freely 
tell  you  my  views  in  my  own  language,  bnt  I  am  nuUius  addictus 
jurare  mviTha  magisirij  and  least  of  all  can  X  subscribe  that  docu- 
ment as  the  expression  of  my  views,  when  it  is  tendered  to  me  as 
the  condition  of  a  position  and  a  salary'';  in  this  ca^  would  it 
not  he  the  universal  reply,  **Now  more  than  ever  we  know  that 
you  are  the  man  whom  we  want,  and  whom  the  founder  of  the 
ehwr  would  have  wanted,  for  Abbott  profeaBar"?  In  shorty  hafi 
the  enforced  subscription  any  practical  effect  whatever,  unlesfi 
haply  sometimes  to  exclude  from  the  Abbott  professorship  a  mun 
of  too  scrupulous  conscience  or  of  too  nice  a  sdf-respectf  To 
mim  up  this  argument  in  another  form,  personal  examination  by 
the  boards  of  trust,  with  reference  to  the  creed  of  the  foundation, 
is  sufficient  without  subscription ;  subscription  is  inadequate 
without  personal  examination;  what,  then,  is  the  subscriptioD 
good  fort 

Secand.  If  there  is  perplexity  in  any  mind  Lq  view  of  the 
general  disrespect  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  this  creed- 
sttbscription,  it  may  easOy  be  cleared  up  by  a  slight  study  of  the 
casuistry  of  the  subject,  as  it  has  been  expounded  by  those  most 
personally  interested  in  it.  Professor  Phelps,  now  mneHtus  of 
the  department  of  rhetoric,  a  man  profoundly  and  justly 
respected,  published,  four  years  ago,  in  the  "  Congregationalist " 
newspaper,  two  articles  on  "  The  Rights  of  Believers  in  Ancient 
Creeds,**  which  were  more  properly  on  the  rights  of  subscribers 
to  such  creeds.  The  rights,  as  he  enumerates  them,  are :  1,  the 
right  to  a  recognition  of  the  inevitable  changes  which  time 
brings  about  in  the  meaning  of  language ;  2,  the  right  to  inter- 
pret a  creed  in  part  by  the  history  of  its  formation  j  3,  the  right 
to  recognize  and  reason  from  well-known  compromises  contained 
in  the  creed ;  4,  the  right  to  one's  own  method  of  reconciling  the 
eontradictious  of  a  creed ;  5,  the  right,  within  certain  limits,  to  a 
help  which  may  be  called  the  logic  of  the  drift  of  a  creefl ;  6,  the 
right  to  subscribe  the  ci-eed  as  a  whole,  without  being  held  to 
indorsement  of  its  every  detail ;  7,  noi  the  right  to  mutilate  by 
his  interpretation  a  certain  sjrstem  of  truth  which  all  the  great 
historic  confessions  affirm.  It  soems  strange  that  so  clear  a 
writer  should  not  have  set  far  above  and  before  all  these  rights 
of  a  man  subscribing  a  creed  as  the  condition  of  holding  a  place, 
the  splendid  and  inalienable  right  to  let  the  creed  alone  and  lose 
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the  plaoe^  and  should  not  have  seen  that  those  rights  whieh  j 
reserves  being  conceded  {in  the  application  of  which  each  \ 
scriber  is  to  judge  for  himself),  the  fact  of  snbscriptioii  is  iBi 
obarged  of  all  Bigniflcance,  except  as  it  signifies  the  eandidalcni 
gincere  desire  to  take  the  plaice  if  he  can  get  it. 

Third,  But  the  futility  of  enforced  subscription  to  secure  i 
formity  of  opinion  to  the  standard  of  a  creed  haa  been^ 
abundantly  demonstrated  in  British  hiatory  that  it  seema  ridicih 
loiisly  unnecessary  to  have  repeated  the  experiment  in  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  things  in  the  hist^iry  of  human 
nature  to  take  up  the  old  volumes  of  **  The  Quarterly^^  and  rarf 
the  grave  arguments  of  English  clergymen  for  the  ♦  ^"  t  f y 
and  importance  of  requiring  all  college  boys  at  theii*  n  i]i- 

tion  solemnly  to  declare  their  belief  of  thirty-nine  articles  rf 
theology,  which  in  most  cases  they  did  not  believe  and  in  some 
cases  they  distinctly  disbelieved ;  and  to  enforce  this  requiremeot 
by  a  bribe  of  immense  social^  political,  and  pecuniary  value.  Il 
was  a  natural  sequence  of  the  moral  confusion  and  C4^»rruptiuiJ 
thus  produced,  when  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  most  gi^nn* 
ine  saints  of  the  English  Church  wrote  the  famous  Oxford  tract 
which  urged  upon  hesitating  consciences  the  policy  of  signis^ 
articles  which  they  detested,  *'  in  a  non-natural  sense  " ;  and  when 
the  same  man,  in  his  venerable  age  and  ripened  erudl^  ^  nlv 
lished  the  '^  Eirenicon,"  which  labored  to  show  that  e%  vie 

of  the  thirtynine  (those  **  forty  stripes  save  one,^  as  they  were    ' 
wont  to  be  called  by  the  school  of  his  condisciples,  who  neverthe- 
less signed  them  as  one  man)  was  capable  of  being  ©onstrued  m 
consistency  with  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ♦  whi(4 

they  were  drawn  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  conti  .a,  ,  .ng^  If 
the  exacting  of  doctrinal  subscriptions  has  not  resulted  is 
America  in  just  so  wide-spread  a  corrupting  of  f'  '  nd 

the  sense  of  honor,  it  is  because  it  has  been  |.  si 

extensive  scale,  and  enforced  with  less  weighty  sanctiona  of 
reward  and  penalty,  and  not  because  human  nature  amr.-  -^  - 
is  of  a  finer  quality,  nor  because  the  offer  of  valuable  con- 
tion  to  a  man  on  condition  of  his  stating  his  opinians  in  a  < 
form  has  lost,  in  this  climate,  the  power  of  tempting  hi^ 
tamper  with  his  absolute  sincerity. 

The  arguments  urged  ftgninnt  the  strict  r<  ^lon  of  the 

Andover  creed,  and  the   requirement   of  adb-  ji  it  in  ito 

literal  sense,  are  to  a  large  extent  argumenta  ak  inam^mientia ; 
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fyid  in  their  poor  way  they  are  very  strong,    '*  No  institntion  is 

er  obligation  to  suicide.''  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
in  its  literal  sense  ^*  would  absolutely  prevent  the  mointe- 

ice  of  any  trust  reposing  on  a  creed.**  So  say  the  acting 
faculty  in  a  public  manifesto.  The  throwing  of  such  weighty 
considerations  of  expediency  into  the  balance,  when  a  question 
of  simple  right  or  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood,  is  under  considera- 
tion— the  question,  Ought  I,  or  Ought  he,  to  say,  in  a  certain  form 
of  words,  I  believe  thus  and  so — is  worse  than  irrelevant.  The 
implied  proposition  that  the  vital  interests  of  an  institution  may 
properly  influence  an  honest  man  in  the  statements  of  his  relig- 
ious belief  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom.  The  accumulation  of  precedents  to  show  how  many 
pious  and  excellent  people  have  acted  on  this  princijile  is  ab8C^ 
lutely  nothing  at  aU  to  the  purpose. 

The  Andover  discussion  ought  to  give  some  help  in  defining 
the  best  methods  and  terms  of  charitable  foundation.  The  lii»- 
tory  of  Christendom  is  full  enough  of  instances  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  charities,  of  wise  and  of  impracticable  provisions  in 
deeds  and  wills,  to  afford  needed  instruction  to  the  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  give  if  they  could  be  sure  of  giving  effectively, 
and  who  would  gladly  learn  from  collective  experience.  Already 
two  points  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  debate : 

1.  No  founder  wishing  to  limit  his  bounty  by  dogmatie 
conditions  can  hope  to  provide  except  for  past  and  current  ques- 
tions of  doctrinal  difference.  The  use  of  the  fund  with  reference 
to  questions  arising  in  the  future  will  inevitably  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being. 
On  those  questions,  when  they  arise,  the  doctrinal  test  will  be 
found  either  to  be  dumb  or  to  give  an  uncertain  sound.  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  enunciating  critical  sentiments  which  are 
agitating  all  Scotland,  as  if  the  foundations  were  destroyed, 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  demonstrating  that  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  voluminous  standards  of  his  church  to  hinder 
his  holding  and  teaching  these  dentdments.  In  like  manner, 
the  minute  and  diplomatic  creed  of  Andover  deals  mainly  with 
questions  that  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  minds  of  ordinary  theo- 
logians, and  fails  to  exclude  from  the  faculty  of  that  institution 
the  holders  of  tenets  which  would  have  more  vexed  the  righteous 
soul  of  Samuel  Abbott  and  his  associates  than  many  of  the 
heresies  which  they  denounced  by  name.    They  debanred  Uni- 
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tarians  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  boimty;  bat  did  nol 
the  day  when  the  reverence  of  Umtarians  would  be  shorted  hy 
the  audacious  utteranees  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  tlie  not 
much  later  day  when  some  of  these  utterances  would  be  tredjr 
entertained  in  circles  indubitably  orthodox*  Founders  of  dtaini 
of  doctrinal  teaching  should  make  up  their  minds  to  Bucb  po«* 
bilities,  and  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  they  are  willing  W 
rely  on  the  discretion  of  the  unknown  successors  of  their  ohosai 
trustees,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  that  they  have  to  rely  od  for 
the  contingencies  of  future  variations  of  theological  opinion* 

2.  A  founder  wishing  to  condition  his  bounty  ozt  adbesioii 
to  a  definite  creed  ought,  for  every  reason,  to  make  his  ehom 
as  to  whether  he  wiU  content  himself  with  the  subseriptiom  of 
the  candidate,  or  whether,  instead,  he  will  make  his  tmsteefi  tin 
judges  of  the  candidate's  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  isMd 
Both  conditions  at  once  he  ought  not  to  eract  There  is  no 
decency  in  first  requiring  the  candidate's  consent  to  the  eredd, 
and  then  inviting  a  body  of  men  to  say  whether  his  assent  is 
uninteUigent  or  dishonest,  A  man  with  a  certain  measmrr  of 
self-i*espect,  who  by  the  terms  of  some  ancient  deed  of  trusti  and 
the  act  of  trustees  under  it,  is  exposed  to  such  a  two-fold  Umi, 
may  well  be  justified  in,  saying  to  the  tmstees :  "Which  of  us  is  to 
be  the  responsible  judge  in  this  matter,  you  or  It  If  I,  then 
my  declaration  on  the  subject  must  be  final.  I  cannot  consent 
to  give  out  the  sincerity  and  competency  of  my  solemn  afisortioo 
to  be  a  matter  of  debate  among  you»  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yoa 
are  the  responsible  judges  of  the  oorrespondenca  between  my 
opinions  and  the  terms  of  your  standard,  don^  ask  me  to  ptD- 
notmce  on  the  question.  You  know  my  opinions  from  my  pub- 
lished works.  If  you  want  further  information  on  ;«  ^t 
ask  me  for  it  But  don*t  ask  my  consent  while  re^<  i  :.^  id 
yourselves  the  right  of  giving  the  lie  to  it.^  In  f^t,  to  sooi 
persons  it  would  not  seem  like  any  veary  exorbitant  assertion  of 
one^s  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  to  answer  all  iuAitatioiis 
to  *'  (Qualify*'  for  a  desirable  office  by  subscribing  another  znaii^ 
statement  of  opinions,  with  saying :  "  In  other  eircumstanoeai  I 
should  have  been  free  to  give  you  my  unreserved  judgmoni  OB 
this  or  any  other  sunmiary  of  theology;  but  when  y«iu  tend«ir  it 
to  me  for  my  signature,  with  the  offer  of  an  honorable  office  oad 
a  salary  and  a  house  in  case  of  compliance,  it  is  out  of  the  qti» 
tion  for  me  to  give  you  any  answer  whatefver." 
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The  wmng  of  eetabtishmg  liy  deed  of  trust  the  double  critter- 
ion  of  a  man's  doctrmal  fitness  for  an  endowed  offline,  first  in  his 
own  assent  to  a  dogmatic  standard,  and  then  in  the  judgment  of 
another  party  on  the  validity  of  hha  absent,  is  often  illustrated,  in 
ecclesiastical  events,  by  the  gratuitous  reproaches  which  it  pro- 
vokes upon  eharaeters  that  are  jngtly  above  reproach.  The 
Abbott  professor,  sworn  into  office  upon  a  statement  of  opinions 
made  out  for  him  by  another  hand,  is  constituted  an  ez^fficio  butt 
of  evil  suspicions  and  imputations.  jVnd  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  he  is  an  exoeptional  man  if  he  do  not  vindicate  his 
orthodoxy  and  sincerity  by  imputations  in  turn  upon  the  ortho- 
doxy and  sincerity  of  others.  The  Swiss  Reformersiy  being  sore 
beset  with  charges  of  heresy  against  themselves,  counseled 
extreme  measures  against  Michael  Servetus  for  heresy^  as  the 
readiest  and  most  effective  vindication  of  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe;  and  Servetus,  though  strongly  objecting  himself  to 
be  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  redeemed  himself  from  the  charge  of 
laxity  by  protesting  that  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  to  such 
scum  of  the  earth  as  Bolsec  The  working  of  this  principle  of 
human  nature  would  give  to  us  an  infinite  series  of  Abbott  pro- 
fessors, each  regarded  by  his  predecessor  with  p^jiful  misgivings, 
and  incapable  of  looking  on  his  suocessor's  subscribing  and 
teaching  without  anxious  solicitude.  The  clouds  of  suspicion  of 
doctrinal  unsoundness  and  unworthy  subscription  that  hung 
round  the  early  labors  of  Professor  Woods  had  no  tendency  to 
withhold  him  in  later  years  from  expressing  heart-broken  regret 
at  the  accession  of  Professor  Park  j  and  it  is  freely  asserted  of 
Professor  Park  that  his  own  early  experience  has  failed  to  satisfy 
him  of  the  general  principle  that  the  serious  disapproval  of  one's 
predecessor  is  no  disqualification  for  the  Abbott  professorship. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  needful  to  aggravate  the  abundantly 
sufficient  acrimony  of  theological  debate  by  importing  into  it  a 
personal  <iuality,  through  the  provision  that  the  person  having  the 
gravest  personal  interests  in  a  favorable  conclusion  should  bo 
called  on  to  pronounce,  himself,  on  the  question  of  his  own  doc- 
trinal qualifications  for  an  office  of  very  high  honor  and  of  some 
emolument  f 

This  article  has  been  devoted  much  more  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  creed-subscription  than  to  the  particular  ease  of  the  An- 
dover  professorship  and  Mr.  Newman  Smyth.  And  yet  it  is  not 
intended  thereby  to  disparage  the  importance  of  this  case.    The 
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Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  by  its  illustrious  history  and 
its  wide  influence,  ranks  with  the  foremost  centers  of  education 
in  the  world.  The  chair  of  the  Abbott  professorship  is  a  throne 
of  authority  and  influence  for  any  man  who  is  capable  of  filling 
it.  It  is  my  strong  impression  (let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth)  that 
Mr.  Smyth,  as  a  large-minded,  thoughtful  theologian,  an  evan- 
gelical theologian,  in  both  the  real  and  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word,  holding  fellowship  alike  with  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  looking  with  teachable  mind  into  the  future,  and  as  an  en- 
thusiast both  for  the  discovery  and  for  the  teaching  of  theologi- 
cal truth,  is  exceptionally  endowed  with  gifts  that  qualify  him  for 
such  a  place ;  so  that  if  he  were  to  be  seated  in  it  he  would  soon 
renew  its  ancient  fame  3  that  he  would  conciliate  the  transient 
animosities  that  have  been  raised  against  him,  and  win  to  him- 
self the  gratitude  of .  successive  classes  of  men  through  whom  his 
salutary  and  illuminating  influence  would  go  out  into  every  part 
of  the  world,  contributing  everywhere  to  the  spread  of  truth  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ  And  in  all  the  citations 
and  allegations  that  have  been  made  against  him,  I  have  been  able 
to  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  no  more  qualification  or  reser- 
vation than  what  is  justified  in  the  articles  of  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessor Phelps, — reserving  the  right  to  "a  help  which  may  be 
called  the  logic  of  the  drift  of  a  creed,''  and  the  right  to  subscribe 
the  creed  as  a  whole  without  indorsing  all  its  details, — he  could 
signify  his  consent  to  the  creed  with  as  much  propriety  and  fit- 
ness asliis  predecessors  and  associates  in  the  faculty.  But  I  also 
believe  that  if,  carefully  studying  the  seminary  creed,  and 
scrutinizing  the  convictions  of  his  own  intellect,  he  ^onld 
find  occasion  to  say  to  the  trustees  of  the  seminary:  "Gen- 
tiemen,  I  find  in  the  creed  which  you  tender  to  my  accept- 
ance one  syllable  which  fails  to  correspond  with  the  sincere 
conviction  of  my  mind ;  and  this  being  the  case  (with  many 
thanks  for  your  hints  about  *  helps  from  the  logic  of  the  drift  of 
a  creed,'  and  about  one's  subscribing  to  the  whole  without 
indorsing  the  details),  before  I  will  write  one  letter  of  my  name 
at  the  end  of  that  document  I  will  see  your  endowments  perish 
with  you'' — he  would  do  more  for  tiie  Church  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Truth 
in  all  the  world,  than  by  a  long  life-time  of  successful  theological 
lecturing.  The  country  and  the  world  are  suffering  far  less  fbr 
lack  of  expert  theologues  than  for  the  lack  of  men  so  fanatical  of 
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trathy  that  they  will  not  swerve  the  statement  of  their  convictions 
one  haii's-breadth  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  for  all  the  treasures  or 
honors  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Phillips  Academy.  Mr. 
Smyth,  returning  willingly  and  quietly  thus  to  the  patient  labor 
of  his  Western  parish,  might  teach  more  of  Christian  truth  to  the 
young  men  of  this  nation  than  Mr.  Smyfli  acceding,  by  a  slight 
compromise,  to  the  dignities  and  the  splendid  opportunities  of  the 
Abbott  chair.  For  he  would  hereby  teach  that  despised  and 
rejected  tenet  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  which  the  Andover 
faculty  have  stigmatized  under  the  phrase  ^'  an  obligation  to 
suicide."  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  him  who  bade 
his  disciples  ^^  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him."  Now,  the 
cross  he  bade  them  take  up  was  not  a  doctrine  of  atonement. 
It  was  a  gallows. 

Leonabd  Woolset  Bacon. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  this  question  folly  within  the 
necessarily  restricted  limits  of  a  Bevibw  artide.  The  salient 
considerations  involved  may  be  stirfied  and  very  briefly  ezaai- 
ined.    This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  in  this  paper. 

I  shall  set  forth: 

First  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
Chinese  as  immigrants. 

Second.  The  measures  needed  to  meet  all  just  objections  to 
their  immigration. 

Third.  The  measures  proposed  in  the  recent  treaty  with  China, 
and  in  legislation  under  that  treaty,  and  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  these  measures,  having  regard  to  our 
domestic  policy  and  interests,  also  to  our  commercial  policy  and 
interests. 

I.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  not  freemen, 
8Lj\d  that  it  is  not  just  to  our  people  to  force  upon  them  competi- 
tion with  a  servile  class. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  not  tolerate  a  servile  class  among  u& 
I  contend,  however,  that  Chinese  labor,  as  it  is  seen  in  this  country, 
is  not  servile. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  slave-holding,  rightly  so  called, 
is  known  in  China.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  Chinaman  in 
this  country  has  appealed  to  the  courts  to  be  freed  from  a  con- 
dition of  slavery.  Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  all^e 
that  Chinese  labor  is  servile  have  fallen  back  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Chinese  come  to  us  under  a  contract  system,  which 
is  a  modified  form  of  slavery. 

But  of  this  there  is  no*  proof.  If  contracts  are  made,  under 
which  the  lenders  of  money  control  laborers,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  fact.  In  all  the  history  of  the 
anti-Chinese  agitation,  not  one  such  contract  has  been  prodneadi 
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aftvinif  only  in  the  am  of  pro«tittitd%  md  no  evidasoe  hm  bew 
given  as  of  kuowledga  proving  the  tae%^ 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  Chiiieae  in  Para  of  in  Cuba,  but  of  thoet 
in  this  counb^.  In  Peru  and  Cuba,  contraeta  to  labor  may  be 
enforced ;  they  mnnut  be  enforced  in  the  United  Statea.  Many 
Chinese  have  been  decoyed  into  eontracto  to  labor  in  those  eoun* 
tries,  but  the  fact  that  the  contract  system  oannut  be  subiained  at 
law  among  us  offers  a  gnlBcidont  explanation  of  the  other  fact  that 
it  does  not  prevail  among  thoae  who  oome  to  our  shoreis* 

I  do  not  assi.^rt  that  Ghineae  who  are  proposing  to  vmne  to  this 
oountry  do  not  borrow  money  in  China  and  agree  to  repay  it  out 
of  their  earnings  here.  This  practioe  prevails  anumg  immigrants 
from  aU  oouutries,  but  it  does  not  create  nor  imply  senile  labor. 
It  shows  simply  that  a  given  person  has  the  capacity  to  contract  as 
a  freeman,  and  that  the  lender  eJq^ts  kb  client  to  behave  as  an 
honest  freeman  should. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  evidence  taken  in  California  proves 
that  the  Chinese  in  this  oountry  are  controlled  by  no  masters. 
They  take  service  when^  where,  and  with  whom  they  please*  They 
leave  service  when  it  suits  them  to  do  so.  They  are  almost  as  ex- 
aeting  in  these  respects  as  are  the  otJier  laborers  of  the  oounlay. 

It  is  said  again  that  they  displace  white  laborers. 

The  laboring  man  in  the  eommunitiee  of  the  Pacific  coast  sees 
Chinamen  at  work  all  around  him.  He  sees  also,  sometimes,  if 
not  often,  white  men  who  are  not  at  work.  It  is  nat^ural  for  him 
to  beUeve,  under  these  cii^cumstanees,  that  the  Chinese  are  getting 
the  wages  which  white  men  would  command  if  the  Chinese  were 
absent.  He  ha»  found  wages  tending  to  faU,  and  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  judge  that  thU  tendency  results  from  the  competition  of 
Asiatics.  This  simple  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  may  be  very 
incorrect  nevertheless. 

It  is  well  known  that  wages  are  higher  in  California  than  else- 
where in  America,  and  herein  lies  the  proof  that  there  has  been 
no  ruinous  competition  between  the  two  raoes.  An  over-supply 
of  labor  causes  low  wages  j  an  inadequate  supply  may  cause  high 
wages.  The  laboring  man  may  argue  the  case  in  whatever  way 
and  with  whatever  sincerity,  but  the  facts  decide  the  question. 

There  are  some  directions  in  which  Chinese  labor  controls  the 
market  in  California,  but  Chinamen  have  not  displaced  white  men 
even  in  these  directions.  They  make  cigars-  None  to  speak  of 
made  in  Califomia  until  the  Chinese  took  up  the  tradei. 
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They  make  shoes.  None  were  made  before  they  began  the  husin^ 
They  wash  clothes.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  clothing  of  white  mei 
and  hiborers  and  of  their  families.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  railroad-building  and  of  reclaiming  swamp  lands.  The 
supply  of  white  laborers  has  been  inadequate  in  both  directious. 

It  should  be  remembered^  also,  that  the  Chinese  have  made 
possible  industries  which  could  not  have  been  tmdertaken  in 
their  absence,  and  whioh  have  given  larger  opportunities  to  anr 
own  people.  We  occupy  the  territory  made  available  by  the 
raOroads  which  have  been  constructed  with  the  asaistance  of 
Chinamen.  We  till  the  swamp  lands  reclaimed  by  them.  We 
own  the  mills  and  larger  factories  in  which  they  work,  and  th« 
sum  of  the  wages  of  our  people  who  are  employed  is  far  away  m 
excess  of  those  of  the  Chinese  operatives. 

That  wages  should  tend  to  fall  in  California  was  to  be 
expected.  They  were  far  higher  than  elsewhere  in  our  conntryy 
and  still  are.  The  influx  of  population  must  necessarily  work  a 
change  in  this  respect  But  the  white  man  of  CaUfomia  is 
raised  in  the  scale  of  industry  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinee6| 
and  he  gets  a  larger  wage  to-day,  probably,  than  he  would  if 
Chinese  were  not  present  At  the  same  time  the  labors  of 
Chinese  reduce  the  c^st  for  him  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life* 

It  is  urged,  further,  that  Chinamen  send  their  wagea  oat  of 
the  country. 

The  Chinaman  wears  good  clothing  and  eats  good  food  when 
he  can  afford  to  do  so.  He  is  not  so  far  a  slave  to  the  habits  of 
his  ancestors  as  to  wear  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth  and  sandals  of 
straw  when  he  can  do  better,  nor  eat  rice  when  a  fiiller  diet  is 
available.  The  conditions  of  dimate  and  of  labor  among  ns  are 
so  far  different  from  those  in  South  China,  that  better  dotihes  and 
better  food  become  indispensable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  in  California  dress  better  than  other  laborers,  and  oat 
quite  as  good  food. 

It  follows  that  the  Chinese,  like  most  other  people,  Hve  weD 
np  to  their  incomes.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  able  to  send 
out  of  the  country  more  tiian  ten  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  The 
advantage  of  the  other  ninety  per  centum  remains  with  nn.  Thqr 
create  much  wealth  and  carry  away  a  small  portion  of  it  ooly. 

It  is  declared  again  that  the  Chinese  are  vicimig,  M 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  must  exist  in  the  mindfl  of  til 
people  of  the  Eastern  States  in  consequence  of  the  contradictory 
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reports  wMch  come  from  California  in  regard  to  the  Ohinese, 
How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  statement  that  they 
are  indngtrious  and  frugal  with  the  allegation  that  they  are 
vicious  f  People  who  are  vicious  are  usually  indolent  and  rede- 
less ;  c^ireless  of  themselves  as  they  are  careless  of  others.  The 
industrious  and  frugal  man  is  the  reverse.  Yet  we  hear  the  one 
statement  as  often  as  the  other.  It  is  because  many  believe  that 
the  Chinese  are  industrious  and  frugal  in  a  remarkable  degree^ 
that  they  say  their  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  truth  lies  between  the  extremes  of  opinio^i.  There  is 
industry  and  frugality  among  the  Chinese;  there  is  vice  and 
destitution.  They  are  not  unlike  the  people  of  California  in 
these  respects,  and  not  unlike  the  most  favored  of  mankind. 

The  ^tistics  of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  Cali* 
fomia  bear  out  this  statement  The  Chinese  scarcely  enter  our 
hospitals.  They  are  not  encouraged  to  do  so,  pez^aps,  and  they 
have  the  not  undesirable  habit  of  caring  for  their  own  sick- 
Regard  being  had  to  their  numbers  and  the  disparity  between 
the  sexes,  they  do  not  exceed  the  whites  in  the  prisons  of  the 
State.  There  would  be  fewer  of  them  in  prison  if  they  were 
dealt  with  more  liberally  and  justly. 

As  a  commentary  upon  the  lack  of  care  ^own  by  the  State  in 
dealing  with  the  Chinese,  it  should  be  known  that  there  is  not 
to-day  one  competent  inteq^reter  of  Chinese  in  the  permanent 
employment  of  the  State,  or  of- any  town,  city,  or  county  in  the 
State.  No  pains  are  taken  to  learn  how  far  they  may  be  trusted 
and  none  to  secure  their  trust — to  win  them  away  from  crime  or 
to  deal  intelligently  with  crime  when  it  occurs. 

A  further  and  very  positive  declaration  is  that  the  Chinese 
will  not  assimilate  with  our  people;  that  they  do  not  care  to 
beconi'  is;  that  they  are  not  fit  to  become  citizens;  that 

our  ci\  1  makes  no  impress  upon  them ;   that  they  remain, 

and  will  remain  forever,  an  alien  and  indigested  element  in  our 
body  politic. 

Perhaps  no  misstatement  which  has  been  put  in  circulation 
in  regard  to  the  much-abused  Chinaman  has  been  more  often 
repeated  or  has  found  more  ready  acceptance  than  this;  yet 
it  is  as  unfounded  as  it  would  be  to  declare  that  one  earth  does 
not  nourish  him  and  us;  one  heaven  does  not  overarch  his 
race  and  ours.  The  Chinaman  does  assimilate  with  us  when 
we  allow  liim  to  do  so. 


^ 
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I  have  not  intended  to  cite  evidence  in  this  paper,  but  there  ifl 
one  bit  of  testimony  before  me  which  is  so  touching  and  so  true 
that  I  quote  it  here,  as  it  was  read  lately  in  the  Senate  of  the* 
United  States.  The  writer  is  a  lady  resident  in  Connecticut  She 
says: 

<<  It  is  seyenteen  years  to-day  sinoe  my  Ixrotheri  a  young  man  of  rare 
promise,  laid  down  his  lifo  on  a  Sonthem  battle-field  in  defense  of  human 
rights,  and  his  blood  eries  out  against  tiiose  who  are  trying  to  make  us 
believe  that  Qod  and  our  fathers  meant  only  blaok  and  white  when  they 
declared  the  nations  of  one  blood. 

'^  Ten  years  ago  we  reoeiyed  into  our  household  two  Chinese  lads,  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  came  from  the  middle  or  merchant  class,  and  were  members 
of  the  Chinese  educational  mission  recently  recalled.  These  boys,  taken  from 
heathen  surroundings,  were  not  only  as  intelligent,  oourteousy  and  refined  as 
any  youths  in  this  Christian  land,  but  they  were  exceptionally  noble  and  hi^ 
minded.  During  all  these  years  they  have  grown  into  the  heart  of  our  famflj 
life,  tender  of  our  sick  and  aged,  sorrowing  with  us  over  our  dead,  unto  they 
have  become  our  own  kindred ;  and  the  hopes  and  ambitions  buried  in  our 
brother's  grave  blossom  anew  as  they  live  over  his  experienees  in  their  eoUege 
career.  You  can  understand,  then,  how  our  hearts  grow  hot  with  indignation 
as  we  hear  men  who  are  not  worthy  to  stand  in  their  presence  speak  of  oar 
beloved  brethren  as  belonging  to  an  essentially  and  irredaimably  inferior 
race.  Like  the  Jews  of  old  who  despised  the  Gentiles,  these  noble  Senators 
will,  some  of  them,  see  the  despised  Chinaman  sitting  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  and  themselves,  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  cast  out." 

Nearly  twenty  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  China.  I  can- 
not recollect  the  moment  during  all  those  years  when  among  the 
officials  of  the  country,  and  among  those  people  who  had  been 
educated  more  or  less  by  contact  with  Western  people,  I  had  not 
friends  with  whom  intercourse  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  For  general  kindliness,  the  Chinese  official  is 
not  inferior  to  any  other  class  of  officials.  For  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  aspiration,  the  Chinaman  who  has  become  a  prose- 
lyte to  our  religion,  or  has  observed  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  our  civilization,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  they  pos- 
sessed loss  stability  of  character,  were  fickle  and  variable,  it  they 
would  put  on  our  garments,  and  conform  to  our  own  habits  in  mere 
externals,  they  would  appear  to  the  average  observer  in  a  more 
hopeful  way ;  but  this  would  not  make  them  more  worthy  of 
esteem  and  confidence. 

If  they  do  not  assimilate,  in  what  do  they  not  t  It  is  admitted 
that  they  take  up  with  our  industries.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
are  keen  merchants  and  traders.    It  is  admitted  that  they  I 
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our  langxtage  qtuddy.  It  is  admitted  that  many  join  oar 
oliarche&  Their  dress  in  our  country  is  a  uuxturo  of  their  own 
and  ours,  they  live  in  our  kind  of  houses^  they  mi  uur  food,  they 
follow  us,  in  fact,  about  as  fast  and  as  far  as  we  allow  them  to 
follow* 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  statement  that  the  Chinaman  ia 
a  different  sort  of  being  from  oureelves.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Senator  Miller  when  he  says  that  one  person  like  Washington 
or  Newton,  Franklin  or  Idneoln,  has  been  of  more  service  to 
humanity  than  all  the  Chinese  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
lands  of  the  Hoang-ho,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  knew  them^  and 
said  tJiat  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  Peking  were  fit  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  any  Western  cabinet  What  was  the 
secret  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Anson  Burlingame  f  Why  has  Yung 
Wing  been  sought  in  all  American  society  where  he  has  been 
known  T  Why  does  the  study  of  the  literature  of  China  fascinate 
all  who  enter  upon  it!  Why  has  China  had  a  settled  govern- 
ment far  longer  Uian  any  other  ra<je  or  people  T 

There  is  merit  in  the  Chinese  stock,  and  those  who  do  not  see 
the  fact  do  not  know  them  or  are  blinded  by  prejudice.  Having 
merit,  they  woidd  become  a  valuable  accession  to  our  societj*  if 
we  would  allow  them.  They  were  far  away  ahead  of  us  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  reflnemefnts  of  life,  a  few 
generations  ago.  We  must  not  claim  that  our  stock  is  a  bet- 
t/cr  one  now,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  theirs  was  a 
better  one  then, 

A  further  objection  urged  against  the  Chinese  as  immigrants 
is  that  they  are  likely  to  overwhelm  us  ;  that  their  numbears  and 
nooessities  are  great,  and  that  they  will  fall  upon  our  aharea  in 
such  force  as  to  take  possession  of  all  our  employments,  and  leave 
kno  room  and  breathing  space. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  such  a  condition  of  things,  but  I  am 
aware  of  no  reason  why  it  may  be  expected  If  the  history  of 
their  race  gave  one  instance  in  which  they  have  occupied  the 
territory  of  men  of  Caucasian  origin,  I  might  fed  differently. 
So  far  are  they  from  having  done  this  that  they  have  left  intact 
the  boundaries  even  of  their  Asiatic  neighbors.  They  do  not 
come  among  us  in  considerable  numbers.  In  thirty  years  they 
have  given  to  the  Pacific  coast  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  while  we  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  Europe  have 
poured  in  there  at  least  one  million.  They  do  not  hold  their 
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ratio  in  t}ie  population,  bnt  are  becoming  less  numc 
r^ation  to  the  whole. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  deal  with  this  danger  when  it  arriT6& 
To-day  it  is  not  a  danger  at  aU.  An  Eastern  man  may  smile  at 
the  fears  of  Califomians  when  he  sees  eight  hundred  thauKanil 
Europeans  arriving  in  New  York  as  against  ten  or  a  dozen  th^H 
sand  Chinese  at  San  Francisco ;  a  million^  perhaps^  to  reenfoHl 
fifty  millions  against  ten  thousand  to  reenf orce  one  hundred 
thoujsand. 

Other  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  Chinese^  soma 
of  which  are  unfounded  and  others  are  more  or  less  just.  Among 
the  former  are  such  statements  as  that  they  have  set  up  a 
emment  of  their  own  upon  our  soil,  that  they  would  not  fight  \ 
us  in  time  of  war,  etc.    Among  the  latter  are  the  declarat 
that  the  few  Chinese  women  in  this  country  are  in  large 
prostitutes,  that  many  criminals  find  immunity  by  e&capi 
our  shores,  and  that  some  diseased  persons  and  paupers  coBit' 
among  us,     I  shall  not  stop  to  disprove  the  first  of  these  alle 
tions^  nor  do  more  here  than  to  say  that  while  there  are  i 
the  latter  directions,  the  tendency  in  Califomia  has 
draw  ft  darker  picture  than  the  facts  warrant. 


»e  all^say 

^  evil^H 

been^H 


n.  Three  years  ago,  while  Minister  at  Peking^  I  under 
to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Grovemment  w 
wt^uld  affc^rd  to  the  Chinese  the  continued  protection  of  the 
lingame  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  in  a  reasonable 
such  objections  to  their  immigration  as  might  be  ent 
honestly  by  our  OMm  people.     The  Chinese  Government  rec 
my  representations  in  a   liberal  spirit,  and  agreed  to  exe 
further  articles  with  us  under  which  the  migration  of   thOT] 
people  to  our  shores  should  remain    unquestioned,  aaviug   in 
those  directions  in  which  we  were  prepared  to  urge  that  evils 
might  have  occurred.  The  pauper,  the  lewd  woman,  the  criminttl, 
the  diseased  person,  the  person  who  had  sold  his  labor,  we  could  j 
complain  of  as  unsatisfactory  immigrants.    Against  the  Chinas 
as  Chinese  I  had  no  objections  to  offer,  although  1  painted  out 
that  more  radical  measiires  might  be  demanded  by  our  Qorem 
ment  under  tlie  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Against  the  measures  thus  proposed  no  sound  *^ 
be  urged.    They  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  ^ 
and  to  our  traditional  policy.    They  were  conformed  obo  to  ttol 
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practice  among  civilized  people  at  large,  and  to  the  canons  of 
that  unwritten  law  which  is  recognized  by  each  civilized  people 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  peopleis.  They  were  not  offensive  to 
China.  They  were  well  calculate  to  draw  mc»re  close  the  friend* 
ship  between  ns  which  had  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
years  of  honest  intereonrse. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  present  this  proposed  disposition  of  the 
matter  as  in  all  respecte  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  For  if  the 
Chinaman  who  comes  to  our  shores  is  not  a  criminid  nor  a 
pauper,  is  not  diseased  and  does  not  l>eAr  Uie  taint  of  a  servile 
condition^  in  what  respect  is  he  objectionable  f 

This  settlement  was  rejected.  Its  details  even  have  not  been 
given  to  the  public.  Called  for  twice  by  resolutions  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  correspondence  remains  in  the  files  of 
the  State  Department,  held  back,  os  if  the  public  cannot  be 
trusted  to  know  all  al^out  it  Instead  of  this  settlement  another 
has  been  proposed  and  pai*tiaUy  accepted^  winch  is  open  to  the 
gravest  objections. 

Ill,  Those  who  hold  that  Chinese  labor  is  servile,  that  the 
Chinese  displace  laborers  of  our  own  stock,  that  they  send  their 
earnings  out  of  the  country,  that  they  are  vicious,  that  they  will 
not  assimilate  with  us,  that  they  are  destined  to  overrun  our 
country,  having  asserted  all  these  things,  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  men  must  agree  in  their  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  should 
be  excluded  from  among  us. 

That  the  statements  of  fact  put  forward  by  these  per- 
sons are  largely  unfounded  is  shown,  as  I  believe,  in  the 
evidence  and  considerations  which  have  been  briefly  summar- 
ized in  t-he  first  portion  of  this  paper.  The  methods  adopted 
by  them  to  force  their  conclusion  upon  the  country  should  be 
noted  here. 

Two  years  ago  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  in  force.  It  was  as 
binding  upon  us  as  any  other  treaty  in  the  whole  list  of  treaties  to 
which  the  nation  was  pledged.  By  its  stipulations  the  right  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Chinese  to  come  among  us  and  to  dwell  with 
us ;  yet  the  anti-Chinese  politicians  of  the  Paeifi^c  coast  demanded 
of  Congress  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill,  which  provided  that 
no  more  than  fifteen  Chinese  passengers  should  be  allowed  to 
come  within  our  borders  by  any  one  vessel 

The  President  refused  to  approve  this  bill,  reminding  Con- 
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gress  and  the  country  of  the  fact  that  the  good  faith  and  honor 
of  the  nation  made  his  veto  necessary. 

In  that  instance  the  i>eople  opposed  to  the  Chinese  gravely 
discredited  themselves.  At  this  moment  they  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  For  although  they  have  been  able  to  secure  a  treaty  with 
China^  made  in  their  own  interest,  they  are  not  content  to  keep 
within  its  lines  in  their  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  they  have  set  before  them. 

By  the  recent  treaty  with  China  we  secured  the  right  "to 
regulate,  limit,  or  suspend"  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers. 
The  treaty  provides,  however,  that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
Burlingame  treaty  shall  not  be  discredited  by  the  new  stipula- 
tions, that  immigration  shall  not  be  prohibited,  and  that  any 
limitation  or  suspension  proposed  by  us  shall  be  reasonable. 

The  intent  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  matter  may  be 
inferred  with  a  degree  of  certainty  from  the  text  of  the  treaty  as 
indicated  above.  It  becomes  dear  beyond  dispute,  in  view  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  pricis  of  a  conversation  between  their 
commissioners  and  our  own,  given  to  our  Government  by  the 
latter,  as  having  taken  place  on  the  23d  of  October,  1880,  while 
the  negotiations  were  in  progress.  The  Chinese  are  put  upon  the 
record  as  follows : 

^<  By  limitation  in  number  they  meant,  for  example,  that  the  United  States 
having,  as  they  supposed,  a  record  of  the  number  of  immigrants  in  each  year, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  Chinese  now  there,  no  more  should  be  allowed  to  go 
in  any  one  year  in  future  than  either  the  greatest  number  which  had  gone  in 
any  year  in  the  past,  or  the  least  number  which  had  gone  in  any  year  in  the 
past,  or  that  the  total  number  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  number 
now  there.  As  to  limitation  in  time,  they  meant,  for  example,  that  Chinese 
should  be  aUowed  to  go  in  alternate  years,  or  every  third  year,  or  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  for  two,  three,  or  five  years." 

Alongside  of  this  declaration  of  the  views  of  the  Chinese 
commissioners  may  be  placed  the  following  statement  by  our 
commissioners  of  the  action  which  our  Government  would 
probably  take  if  accorded  the  right  to  legislate  in  the  premises. 
It  is  taken  from  the  some  document : 

^'  If  Chinese  immigration  concentrated  in  cities,  where  it  threatened  pablie 
order,  or  if  it  confined  itself  to  localities  where  it  was  an  injury  to  the  intereets 
of  the  American  people,  the  Gh>venunent  of  the  United  States  would  undoobt- 
edly  take  steps  to  prevent  such  aocimialations  of  Ghineee.    11^  on  the  < 
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there  WB9  no  Iftrge  immigmtianf  or  if  there  were  Be-e^ons  of  the  oonntTj  wboM 
sQch  immigratioii  wae  clearly  b^aefidalf  theo  the  legialAtion  of  the  Unitod 
6tatee  uoder  this  power  would  be  ad&pted  to  euoh  cireunistikxieeB,  TbcPi 
might  be  9  denmnd  for  Chineee  labor  in  the  South  and  a  surplna  <s{  voek 
labor  in  California,  and  Gangrera  might  legislate  in  aeoordftnoe  wit2i  theee 
facte." 

Now,  what  IB  the  legi&latioD  which  haa  been  proposed  nnd^ 
the  treaty  so  madet  It  is  not  to  regulate  the  number  of  immi- 
grants^ 80  that  they  shall  not  exceed  the  greatest  or  the  le&flt 
number  of  the  immigration  of  years  gone  by,  not  to  snapeiid 
immigration  for  two  or  three  or  Ave  years^  not  to  prohibit 
imniigration  at  one  point  and  to  admit  it  elsewhere,  but  to 
absolutely  prohibit  the  coming  of  all  industrial  Chinei*e  for 
twenty  years. 

Well  might  a  Senator  of  Southern  birth  and  allegianoe  de- 
mand, iu  view  of  such  proposed  legislation:  **Can  we  believe 
that  the  Chinese  Government  would  have  agreed  to  the  treaty 
if  they  had  understood  that  this  was  to  be  our  interpretation  of 
itt^ 

Again :    The  treaty  provides  that — 

**  Chineae  snbjeetB,  whether  proceeding  to  the  United  States  a»  Tearhecrv, 
students,  merchanta,  or  firom  curiosity,  together  with  their  body  and  boqge 
hold  serv&nt6«  and  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the  United  States,  d^aU 
be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  ac«ordf  and  ahaU  be 
aeoorded  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  whieh  ftpe 
accorded  to  the  oitiaens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations." 

The  opponents  of  the  Chinese,  having  initiated  legislation 
Intended  to  exclude  Chinese  laborers,  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
pose further  that  persons  not  laborers  coming  from  China  shall 
provide  themselves  with  passports,  and  to  provide  for  a  cum- 
brous  and  vexatious  registration  sjrstem.  The  first  step,  so 
unusual  as  between  nations  at  peace,  must  be  followed  by  &me 
further  steps  or  it  would  prove  futile.  And  so  the  burden  of 
prot>f  was  to  be  shifts  from  ourselves  upon  the  Chinese  at 
whatever  cost  to  the  latter,  and  regardlCvSis  of  the  treaty  whieh 
prohibits  us  from  making  such  rules  unless  we  make  them  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  act,  so  subversive  of  the  treaty,  was  returned  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  disapproved  **  for  the  honor  of  the  country.^ 
It  has  been  followed  by  another  act  which  has  already  passed  the 
House,  and  which  is  said  to  contain  practically  all  of  the  ol^ee* 
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tionable  features  of  the  first  act,  saving  only  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  prohibition  from  twenty  years  to  ten,  a  reduction  which 
does  not  bring  the  law  within  the  treaty  by  any  means. 

There  are  two  general  features  of  the  bills  in  qaestion  which 
should  be  siM>ken  of  here. 

First,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  any  people  from  our  shores. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  any  nation  has  a  right  \o  exclude 
an  individual  immigrant  for  cause  personal  to  himself.  I  donbt^ 
however,  whether  there  is  to-day  any  nation  that  is  called 
civilized  which  excludes  immigrants  because  of  race  or  for  eco- 
nomical reasons.  It  certainly  has  not  been  our  practice,  saving 
in  days  when  slavery  controlled  our  legislation,  and  then  only 
as  respects  the  negro. 

It  is  alleged,  nevertheless,  that  a  whole  race  or  class  maybe  shut 
out  for  reasons  which  would  operate  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
and  in  the  recent  treaty  with  China  a  show  of  defense  for  the 
new  policy  is  put  forward  as  follows;  **If,"  the  treaty  says, 
*'  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their 
residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of 
that  country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  country, 
or  of  any  locality  thereof,"  then  the  United  States  may  regulate, 
limit,  etc. 

I  insist  that  under  this  stipulation  and  in  view  of  the  practice 
to  which  we  have  adbered  in  common  with  civUizeti  states  gener- 
ally, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  out  a  dear  caae  m  *  *  he 
Chinese  before  we  can  exclude  them  at  aU,  Those  of  tli  ^  --st) 
who  have  come  among  ns  heretofore  have  been  very  useful  to  us, 
and  they  have  been  peaceable.  It  is  not  dangerous  tiO  admit  such 
a  class,  and  their  coming  cannot  affect  our  country  or  any  part 
of  it  unfavorably.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  our  people  will 
abuse  them,  that  we  cannot  protect  them.  It  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect all  innocent  men  among  us,  and  we  fail  in  onr  duty  if  w^ 
do  not.  We  have  protected  the  Chinese  measurably,  and  it  ia 
likely  that  we  can  do  so  now  better  than  ever  in  the  past. 

Second,  as  to  the  exduaion  of  the  Chinese  from  nattmil- 
ization. 

The  act  which  passed  the  two  houses  of  Coogreas  and 
vetoed  by  the  President  contained  this  section: 

'*ie.  Thttt  hereafter  no  State  eoTirt  or  cimrt  of  the  Unlt4»d  BtmUm  OuS 
adndt  Chlneee  to  eitixenaMp ;  and  all  laws  m  couliiot  with  tlik  ftet  mm  hereby 
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It  bafi  been  oor  practice  U>  admit  to  citizenship  all  persona 
who  declare  their  intention  to  remain  among  ns,  and  who  have 
been  with  ns  for  a  period  fixed  by  hiw.  This,  also,  is  a  practice 
which  is  more  or  lees  observed  in  all  conntries.  It  is  more 
appropriate  for  ns  than  for  other  countries,  because  onr  state 
ig  democratic^  and  becansa  it  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
defend  a  diafraneiused  class  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Now  it  should  be  understood,  as  1  think,  that  many  of  the 
Chinese  in  this  country  are  well  qualified  by  edu<mtioTi  and 
intelligence  to  vote,  and  that  it  will  be  far  easier  to  defend  the 
whole  class  of  the  Chinese  if  the  suffrage  be  granted  to  such  of 
their  numbers  as  are  fit  to  use  it.  The  argument  is  not  different 
from  that  which  was  used  regarding  the  negro  after  the  dvil  war. 
To  admit  the  negro  to  vote  was  objectionable  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  defend  him  against 
the  wrongs  to  which  the  members  of  a  disfranchised  daiS 
might  be  subjected.  If  it  should  be  granted  that  few 
Chinese  are  fit  to  vote,  still  the  suflErage  should  l>e  extended 
more  or  less  freely  to  them.  We  have  often  to  choose  between 
evils.  Three  thousand  such  voters  in  California  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  two  political  parties,  and 
three  thousand  intelligent  and  educated  Chinese  may  certainly 
be  found  within  the  State. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  reason  as  I  think,  that  refusal  to  * . 
naturalize  Chinese  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  recent 
treaty  with  China.  For  although  we  do  not  grant  citizenship  in 
pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations,  we  do  in  effect  grant  it  to  all 
comers,  and  to  withhold  it  from  the  Chinese  only  is  inconsistent 
with  the  "  most  favored  nation ''  clause  of  that  treaty. 

The  field  of  discussion  thus  opened  is  extensive  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  imsatisfactory  to  pass  by  it  so  hastily,  but  there  are 
other  considerations  which  must  be  suggested. 

China  has  not  yet  ranged  herself  perf  ectiy  in  line  with  Western 
states.  She  maintains  r^erve  in  her  relations  with  the  West,  and 
adheres  to  institutions  and  methods  which  are  singular.  Yet 
her  territ^»ry  is  vast,  her  resources  great,  her  industries  numer- 
ous, her  popxJation  uncounted*  She  offers  to  our  people  a 
great  field  for  enterprise.  She  lies  facing  us  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  for  all  reasons  our  intercourse  with  her 
should  be  extensive  and  profitable* 

More  fortunate  than  some  other  Asiatic  states,.  China  has 
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never  been  subjected  to  European  conquest^  and  no  terms  have 
been  imposed  upon  her  by  foreign  i)owers,  saving  such  as  have 
been  reasonably  necessary  to  defend  persons  resorting  to  her 
shores  for  purposes  of  trade  and  to  protect  their  property.  The 
treaties  with  China  are  alike  in  their  general  terms^  and  the  fact 
raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  several  i)owers  have  judged 
the  situation  alike,  and  found  the  same  measures  requisite  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  intercourse. 

The  special  features  of  the  treaties  to  which  attention  should 
be  called  are  as  follows :  First  They  exempt  foreigners  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  authorities  and  provide  for  courts 
of  the  various  countries  concerned.  Second.  They  establish  a  per- 
manent tariff  of  duties  on  all  merchandise  imported  or  exported. 
Third,  They  provide  a  system  under  which  merchandise  owned 
by  foreigners  may  be  carried  free  of  duties  throughout  the 
interior. 

The  first  treaties  were  made  in  1842-44,  and  just  as  these 
treaties  were  singular  yet  identical,  so  it  has  happened  that  the 
powers  have  been  drawn  into  a  general  concert  of  action  to  main- 
taiQ  these  stipulations  as  well  as  might  be  and  to  secure  good 
relations. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  that  such  treaties  must  be  distasteful  to 
China.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  true  that  China  will  struggle  to 
free  herself  from  them.  They  defend  foreigners  in  their  dealings 
with  China.  They  defend  Chinese  in  their  dealings  with  for- 
eigners. They  have  made  trade  and  intercourse  possible,  to  our 
advantage  and-  the  advantage  of  China.  Yet  they  are  burden- 
some and  abnormal,  and  create  difficulties  which  are  only  less 
serious  than  those  which  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  No  gov- 
ernment will  be  just  to  China  or  to  itself  which  does  not  lend  aid 
to  China — not  to  break  away  from  the  treaties,  but  to  so  far 
improve  her  policy  and  administration  that  such  treaties  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  China  has  already  done  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  she  is  still  far  from  having  wrought  out  the  conditions 
under  which  we  may  trust  our  people  and  their  property  to  her 
control,  as  we  trust  them  to  the  control  of  the  more  advanced 
states  with  which  we  are  allied. 

The  policy  of  China  has  been  based  on  the  principle  of  non- 
intercourse.  Our  policy  has  been  to  break  down  this  disposition 
on  her  part,  and  to  bring  her  into  relations  for  our  own  advan- 
tages and  for  hers.    We  have  pleaded  for  broader  interoomse  in 
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faith.  We  have  justified  strong  meaeoree  intended  to  brm^ 
about  a  broader  iiitereoiirse  and  better  relations.  We  have  asserted 
the  inalienable  right  of  onr  people  to  mingle  with  hers.  We  have 
built  upon  that  corner-stone  as  she  has  builded  upon  the  other. 

And  now  what  are  we  doing  but  abandoning  our  own  ground 
and  taking  a  place  on  hers  t  And  what  must  be  the  result  of  thjB 
singiilar  departure  t 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
treatment  accorded  to  their  people  in  this  eountry.  I  have  never 
sappoead  that  the  Oovemntent  of  Peking  cares  particiUarly  to 
d^end  the  immigrant  for  his  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  Empire,  But  I  have  supposed  that  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Empire  feel  keenly  the  f aet  that  we  despise 
their  people,  and  impose  upon  them  restrictions  which  we  do  not 
place  upon  others.  They  are  proud  of  their  stock  and  of  their 
country,  as  they  have  much  right  to  be,  and,  like  Shakespeare^s 
JeWy  they  will  resent  unfeiendliness. 

Out  of  respect  and  friendliness  for  us^  t^e  Oovemment  of 
China  was  prepared  io  join  us  in  instituting  the  measures  needed 
to  prevent  the  supposed  vicious  elements  of  the  migrating  stream 
from  reaching  onr  shores.  We  rejects  this  mode  of  deling  with 
the  matter,  and  demanded  permission  to  suspend  all  immigra- 
tion. Two  courses  were  op4*n  to  China.  She  ooold  have  said, 
**  No,  we  will  not  agree  to  such  a  discrimination  against  our  peo- 
ple,'' or  **Ye8,  go  on,  but  be  reasonable.^  She  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  there  was  not  a  little  shrewdness  in  her  policy. 

She  hajs  felt  the  pressure  upon  her  which  has  resulted  from  the 
concert  of  action  between  the  foreign  powers.  If  she  should 
hold  us  to  our  treaty  obligations,  we  would  continue  the  effort 
to  hold  her  to  hers.  If  she  should  release  us,  and  we,  taking  the 
liberty  given,  shotdd  break  away  in  fancied  irresponsibility,  what 
would  be  easier  for  her  than  to  turn  upon  us  and  demand  aeciui- 
eseenoe  when  she  seeks  to  break  away  from  the  bonds  in  which 
the  treaties  have  bound  her  T  It  has  required  the  united  diplo* 
matie  pressure  of  all  the  nations  to  hold  her  up  to  her  engage* 
ments.  We  have  distinctly  severed  ourselves  from  tlio  gen*T*al 
concert,  and  tie  consequences  may  be  disastrous.  There  may 
be  no  change  evident  to  Uie  ordinary  observer,  but  having 
divided  in  a  prnctical  way  the  forees  arrayed  in  defen8e  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  she  may  take  up  a  reactionary  policy  with  lees 
danger  than  before. 
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It  will  be  dangerous,  nevertheless,  for  China  to  enter  upon  a 
more  active  reactionary  policy.  A  fair  observance  of  existing 
treaties  is  all  that  the  West  has  insisted  upon.  With  the  Western 
powers  united,  China  has  yielded  a  more  or  less  perfect  obedience 
to  the  treaties.  With  the  Western  powers  divided,  she  may  be 
encouraged  to  overstep  or  disregard  the  treaties,  and  to  this  sort 
of  thing  there  can  be  but  one  result :  force  will  be  brought  to 
bear  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  threatened. 

The  part  of  America  in  China  has  been  to  make  no  extreme 
demands.    We  have  sought  to  be  moderate  ourselves  and  to 
moderate  the  coimsels  of  other  states,  so  that  we  might  stand 
with  them  in  all  respects.    Our  friendliness  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  Cliinese,  and  they  have  turned  to  us  in  all  their  difficulties 
with  confident  reliance  upon  our  good  disposition.    Our  poUiM 
has  been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  yet  it  has  beeia  fwl 
seeing.    It  is  an  object  for  us  to  defend  the  Chinese  i)eople 
against  all  foreign  encroachments,  and  to  preserve  the  Empire 
for  that  long  future  of  beneficial  intercourse  which  we  have  hfliq 
a  right  to  expecL 

The  conditions  created  by  the  presence  of  their  people  in* 
California  have  aided  us  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  our 
policy.  We  have  dealt  liberally  with  them  in  despite  of  manjd 
difficulties.  The  Chinese  Government  has  appreciated  thiA^pi 
and  the  fact  has  armed  us  with  the  strongest  possible  claim  upon 
its  confidence  and  the  strongest  possible  arguments  for  grealiu 
liberality  on  its  part.  ^ 

But  to-day  what  strength  has  America  in  CTiinaT  Wo  havn 
never  been  feared.  We  shall  not  be  feared  in  the  future.  Th^y 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  we  will  never  call  the  gun-boat  into 
action.  Their  gun-boats,  in  fact,  are  rather  better  than  oiirtti 
Our  strength  has  been  in  our  moral  position,  and  that  we  ^eenP 
determined  to  abandon*  To  be  neither  feared  nor  loved  by  on 
Asiatic  state  is  to  be  despised,  and  that  is  what  we  are  comitig  to^ 
apparently^  in  China. 

We  have  a  measure  of  strength,  of  coarse,  from  the  fact  that 
other  powers  will  defend  the  rights  of  their  people  who  are  r^km 
dent  upon  Chinese  soil,  and  that  our  people  will  obtain  the  pro^ 
tection  of  foreign  governments.  The  situation  which  is  thus 
indicated  should  not  gratify  us.  We  mate  the  (Ufficnilljes  of 
other  powers  greater  by  our  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  Illiberal 
and  dishonest  courses  on  our  part  militate  against  all  fc^mgoeigl 
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and  to  stand  bebind  them  nnder  such  cirenmstances  will  not 
tend  to  exalt  ub  in  our  own  esteem,  in  tlieiin^  or  iu  that  of  tho 
Chinese. 

It  has  been  snpposed  that  onr  coinmidgioners  advanced  the 
influence  of  America  in  China,  while  striking  a  blow  at  England. 
I  refer  to  the  clause  of  the  so-called  commercial  treatj^  negotiated 
by  them,  in  which  they  agreed  that  our  people  in  China  shall  not 
buy,  sell,  or  transport  opium.  We  grew  very  complacent  over 
this,  quite  forgetting  that  the  Chinese  themselves  grow  opium, 
buy  and  sell  it,  transport  it,  and  derive  large  revenues  from  it, 
and  that  they  wiU  continue  to  do  so.  There  is  no  clause  regard- 
ing opium  in  any  treaty  with  China  which  was  made  under 
pressure*  We  ourselves  suggested  the  terms  upon  which  foreign 
opium  is  brought  in,  and  we  made  the  suggestion  because  It  was 
desirable  to  regulate  a  traffic  which  neither  side  cared  to  con* 
demn.  We  grew  complacent  over  the  action  of  our  oommis- 
sioners,  but  others  concerned  are  wise  ejiough  to  see  that 
we  effected  by  it  only  a  certain  grave  discrimination  against 
our  merchants.  Opium,  so  f^  as  we  are  ooncemed,  was  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  was  a  good  cargo  and  a  good 
remittance.  It  remains  so  for  them,  but  not  for  us.  If  the 
Chinese  were  disposed  to  exclude  opium  from  the  Empire,  the 
case  would  be  different.  They  are  not  disposed  to  do  so,  and 
they  have  used  our  pretended  humanitananism  to  point  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  at  England,  and  to  put  us  measurably  out  of  the 
range  of  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  of  their  coast  and 
rivers.  That  is  what  the  opium  clause  acoomplisbeB,  and  no 
more. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  views,  then  we  are  tending  to  take  up  a 
policy  as  respects  the  Chinese  which  is  at  variance  with  all  that 
has  been  best  in  our  earlier  intercourse  with  them ;  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  principles  which  have  been  observed  by  us  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  other  states ;  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  practices  of  civilized  states  generaUy,  and  which  will  mili- 
tate against  real  interests  on  our  own  soU  and  the  interests  of 
our  people  engaged  in  commerce.  We  have  yielded  to  the  cry 
from  the  sand-lots,  and  aU  the  rest  has  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  good  sense  and 
principle  enough  in  the  country  to  bring  us  back  at  the  last 
moment  to  a  more  honorable  and  a  more  discreet  policy. 

0&0B6B  F.  Seward. 
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OLD-SCHOOL  MEDICINE  AND  HOMEOPATHY. 


Professor  Palmer,  in  his  artide  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Review  entitled  "The  Fallacies  of  Homeopathy,"  says  tmthfolly 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  amount  of  indifference  and 
ignorance  whidi  has  existed  in  the  past,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
as  to  the  conditions  which  affect  their  health  and  life,  is  fast 
diminishing  at  the  present. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  refers  to  the 
interest  taken  in  the  recent  long  struggle  for  life  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  has  brought  before  th§ 
minds  of  the  masses  of  civilized  people  details  which  had 
not  before  received  so  general  attention;  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  statements  he  writes  a  twenty-two-page  artide  on 
the  "fallacies  of  homeopathy,^  and  the  "present  scientific 
methods  and  the  great  results  accomplished  by  the  regular  pro- 
fessionJ^  It  is  true,  the  public  did  take  a  decided  interest  in  the 
details  of  this  now  celebrated  case  5  millions  of  people  watched 
and  prayed  at  that  bedside.  The  course  of  that  bullet;  the  joy 
of  the  doctors  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  delicate  and  truly  scien- 
tific instrument,  the  exact  location  of  the  ball  was  accuratdy 
determined ;  the  surgical  operations,  the  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphia,  the  hundreds  of  grains  of  quinine  administered; 
the  fluctuating  temperature  and  pulse,  the  various  announce- 
ments that  the  President  was  now  out  of  danger,  and  the  dis- 
putes and  scientific  dissertations  on  septicsBmia  and  pysBmia, — 
were  aU  freely  commented  upon  and  discussed  by  these  millions 
of  people,  who  were  taking  their  first  lesson  in  medicine,  and 
learning  for  the  first  time  of  the  "present  scientific  methods  and 
the  great  results  accomplished  by  the  regular  profession*"  And 
when  finally  the  calamity  came  which  draped  IM9  entire  oonntiry 
in  mourning ;  when  it  was  learned  that  the  most  skiUfal  oif  the 
regular  profession  had  utterly  failed  in  their  diagnoais;  fhiA 


they  had,  as  the  i)ost-mortein  showed,  been  direeting  their  atten* 
tion  to  a  portion  of  the  body  far  distant  from  the  actual  seat  of 
the  injury^  and  that  the  scientific  and  delicate  instrument  so  ably 
handled  had  deceived  these  distinguished  scientists,^ — these  mill- 
ions of  people,  mourners  now,  asked  of  each  other  how  such  a 
mistake  could  have  been  made,  and  whether  medicine  was  really 
a  science  after  alL 

Having  taken  oeoaaion  to  refer  to  the  case,  would  it  not 
have  been  better  for  the  doctor  to  have  first  explained  to  the 
readers  of  the  Re\'TEW  why  and  how  tliese  terrible  mistakea 
were  made,  instead  of  occupying  his  time  in  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  upon  which,  for  the  want  of  knowledge  only  learned  by 
experience,  he  is  t^otally  ignorant  f  I  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  I  pass  a  word  of  criticism  upon  the  distinguished  surgeous 
in  attendance  upon  the  late  President,  or  desire  to  reflect  uptm 
their  efforts  to  save  to  this  nation  his  valuable  life.  They  were 
selected  for  their  known  skill ;  they  were  untiring  in  their  effortfi; 
they  did  their  best  to  relieve  his  suffering  and  restore  him  to 
health.  But  that  best  proved  a  total  failure  j  and  I  say  again^  it 
would  have  been  wise  for  the  doctor,  while  attempting  to  defame 
homeopathy,  to  have  omitted  from  his  article  the  clause  referring 
to  ^^  the  present  scientific  methods  and  the  great  results  accom- 
plished by  the  *  regular'  profession  " 

The  doctor  attempts  to  account  for  "  the  great  repugnance 
and  general  refusal  of  'regular'  physicians  to  sustain  professional 
relations  with  homeopathists."  The  doctor  is  somewhat  behind 
the  times.  He  can  well  claim  such  bigotry  for  his  school  in  the 
past.  To-day,  however,  that  school  is  emerging  from  the  mist 
of  prejudice  that  so  long  enveloped  it.  Has  he  not  heard  of  the 
address  of  Doctcjr  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  at  the  World^s  Interna- 
tional Convention  recently  held  in  London,  and  of  the  addre-ss 
of  Doctor  John  Tyer  Bristow,  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  in  which  this  recognition  and  these  consultations 
were  advocated!  Was  he  not  aware  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  writing  his  article,  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  consisting  of  Professors  C.  R.  Agnew,  H. 
G,  Ptffard,  and  St  John  Boosa,  of  New  York,  and  Doctor  I.  C, 
Wey,  of  Elmira,  were  preparing  a  report  favoring  such  recognition 
and  consultations  T  Is  he  now  aware  that  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  accepted,  and  that,  even  before  his  article  was  given 
to  the  public,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
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their  annnal  meeting  in  Albany,  resolved  to  expunge  from  their 
code  of  ethics  the  elatise  prohibiting  professional  relations  with 
homeopathic  physicians  t 

He  alludes  touchingly  to  the  scientific  attainments  and  lilv 
erality  of  his  "regular'*  brethren,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
latter  he  asserts  that  they  have  shown  a  readiness  and  even  aa 
eagerness  to  entertain  new  ideas,  and  accept  new  truths  j  that 
**  new  remedies  brought  into  use  by  Thompsonians  and  Eclectic-8 
have  been  investigated  and  adopted  "  j  that  they  have  been  willing 
to  learn  even  from  dentists.  It  was,  indeed,  liberal  in  the  doctor 
to  make  this  statement ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
was  not  writing  up  Thompsonianism  or  Edecticism,  but  was 
attempting  to  prove  the  '*^  fallairies  of  homeopathy,"  Would  it 
not  have  been  well  for  him  to  have  been  truthful  as  well  a^ 
liberal,  and  to  have  at^knowledged  that  very  many  of  the  remedies 
in  constant  use  by  the  advanced  physicians  of  his  school,  at  the 
present  day,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  were  first  intro- 
duced for  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  used  by  homeopaths! 
I  make  this  assertion,  and  propose  to  substantiate  it  by  docu* 
mentary  evidence  gathered  from  their  own  authorities*  In  Ui« 
leading  journal  of  Doctor  Palmer's  school,  *^  The  Medical  Reoord/ 
in  its  issue  of  February  25th  of  the  present  year,  appears  for  the 
first  time  an  article — conclusive  so  far  as  it  goes — favorable  to 
homeopathy.  In  that  article^  from  the  pen  of  a  "  regular"  pracv 
titioner,  and  read  before  a  medicjal  society  composed  of  *'  '  tr' 

physicians,  appears  this  paragraph,  referring  to  the  n  ;  •«< 
certain  remedies  known  to  be  curative,  and  in  constant  use  \/f 
the  members  of  his  school : 


*'  Where  shflJl  we  go  to  obtain  some  explanation  or  reason  for  ihig  t 
Haye  we  an  author  who  will  point  it  out  to  us  I  If  we  hitve,  I  have>  failed 
to  find  him.  On  the  oontraij^  the  more  I  studiod  the  matter  the  greater 
was  my  confoBion,  until  I  sought  in  homeopathic  works  for  a  solutioa, 
and  then  I  found  it  clear  and  simple ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  indieatioii* 
for  the  use  of  the  different  mer^mrial  preparations^  as  pointed  out  hj  the 
earlier  homeopathic  writers,  are  those  by  which  they  are  now  goyemed  b 
practice.  We  adopt  the  treatment  empirically  and  are  in  a  measure  ime» 
ceeaful  \  but  not  recognizing  the  law  by  whioh  it  is  administered^  we  uao  (^ 
remedy  at  a  great  disadYantage*'' 

Again: 

*'  There  are  two  things  in  homeopathy  that  at  onoe  antagonite  the  '  re^g^olar* 
physician^  the  mmUia  principle,  and  the  size  of  the  dose  ndministenMl ;  a»d 
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ihd  feeling  is  so  bitter  thAt  soAroely  a  physician  can  be  found  who  will  make 
the  least  inTestig&tioii  of  It.  My  oulj  wish  is  thai  we  mAj  investigate  the 
sttbjeot  oarefulljr  aod  wiselj^  and  if  we  find  tlmt  the  principle  of  gimitia 
simUibug  eurantur^  even  to  a  limited  extent^  is  coiTei?t,  It  is  our  duty  at  oDce 
to  admit  it.  And  if  the  administratioD  of  drag«  in  minute  doses,  in  the  form 
of  dilutions  and  triturations,  is  more  beneficial  than  when  given  in  the  nsnal 
form  and  way^  we  should  at  once  acknowledge  it ;  imd  not  only  th&t,  we 
should  make  good  use  of  them  so  far  as  they  may  go  in  treating  those  who 
may  be  placed  in  our  care.*' 

In  prefacmg  that  article,  the  aathor  sajB : 

**  Numerous  theories  have  from  tame  to  time  been  advaneed  to  ezpliun  the 
actions  of  medieines  upon  the  systemi  each  one  bring  aoeepted  for  a  time  by 
a  greater  or  leas  number  of  the  profession  as  a  satiaCaetory  explanation,  only 
to  be  superseded  by  some  later  theory^  until  to-day  we  are  almost  as  ignomnt 
of  the  action  of  medicine  upon  disease  as  we  were  one  himdred  yean  ago* 
In  17$:>7|  Huhnemann  announ<?e4}  the  principle  whieh  has  made  him  fiunons. 
Although  it  has  been  received  with  derision  by  a  ^ist  majority  of  the  medieal 
worlds  it  has  steadily  progressed  in  favor,  overooming  obstacle  after  obstacle, 
until  to-day  the  system  of  medicine  founded  upon  it  numbers  among  its  patrons 
and  steadfast  friends  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people  of  each  oommunity.  It  is  recognized  in  some  of  our  nmvenitiea.  Our 
St&t^  boards  of  health  are  in  part  composed  of  homeopathists*  Some  of  our 
State  iu»titiitions  are  eontrolled  by  them,  and  in  a  late  number  of  the 
''ICedioal  Keoord"  it  is  announced  that  the  Binghamton  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  has  been  placed  under  the  medical  charge  of  a  homeopathist.  This  is 
ihe  second  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  homeo* 
pathie  eontroK  Consultation  with  homeopathists  has  been  advocated  by 
anoh  men  as  Jonathan  Hutchinson  and  John  Tyer  Bristow*  With  sueh  fibota 
staring  us  in  the  face,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  honest  practitioners  of  the  heal- 
ing art  to  investigate  calmly  and  thoroughly  the  olidms  ol  homeopathy,  and 
if  we  find  that  it  teaches  the  use  of  any  remedies  whioh,  used  aeeording  to 
this  system,  are  more  successful  in  the  cure  of  disease  than  those  remedies 
we  have  been  taught  to  prescribei  we  are  bound  by  honor,  dul^,  to  say 
nothing  of  self-interest,  to  use  them.  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  considered 
in  a  single  paper,  I  shall,  therefore,  select  two  medicinal  substances^ — vix. : 
nconite  and  mercury, — and  shall  try  to  prove  by  our  own  standard  autliorities 
that,  when  we  are  successful  In  treating  diseases  with  them,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  homeopathic  doetrinei  and  although  all  sorts  of  explanations 
are  advanced  as  to  their  mcdui  opera ndi^  the  plain,  simple  fact  is  that  Hahne- 
mann gave  the  symptoms  and  treatment,  years  ago,  that  Profeesofs  Bartbolow 
and  Benger  now  emphasixe.^ 

This  artide  was  published  in  fiill  in  the  "  Medical  Record,'' — 
and  without  comnient.    O  sage  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan!    la 
this  the  despised  Hahnemann,  the  despised  homeopathy,  which 
1  has  taxed  the  brains  of  the  ^'  regular ''  profession  for  jrears  for 
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words  with  which  to  ridicule  it,  and  for  expressioxis  of  disgoflfc 
and  condemnation  with  which  to  defame  it? 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  in  this  paper  to  defend  homeopathy; 
it  needs  no  defense.  The  arguments  and  statements  iiised  in 
the  doctor's  article  have  been  answered  time  and  time  again; 
they  are  so  old  that  they  have  become  threadbare.  We  shall 
show,  by  a  review  of  the  so-called  "  regular  ^  medicine  of  the 
past,  of  the  present, — show,  too,  from  the  mouths  of  its  most 
prominent  authorities, — that,  so  far  as  its  therapeutics  go,  which 
is  the  only  respect  in  which  it  differs  from  homeopathic  med- 
icine, it  cannot  in  the  present,  it  never  could  in  the  past, 
lay  claim  to  '^ scientific  methods'';  that  tiU  the  time  when 
homeopathy  was  introduced  by  Hahnemann,  and  for  manj 
years  after,  its  therapeutics  were  worse  than  useless  in  a 
majority  of  instances ;  that  homeopathy  deserves  the  credit  of 
effecting  a  change  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  old-school 
physicians,  which  has  resulted  in  at  least  a  less  destruction  <tf 
lives  'j  and  that  their  modified  treatment  at  the  present  day,  in 
many  of  the  instances  where  it  is  positively  curative,  is  owing  to 
the  administration  of  drugs  in  accordance  with  the  homeopathie 
law  of  cure — similia  similiius  curantur.  We  shall,  then,  briefly 
sketch  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  homeopathic  method  of 
proving  drugs  and  prescribing  for  disease,  and  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lay  readers  of  this  journal  who  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  article  in  the  March  number,  the  present  standing 
of  homeopathy  as  a  school  of  medicine,  with  a  sunmiary  and 
explanation  of  its  great  truths. 

But,  before  going  farther,  we  desire  to  dispose  of  the  word 
"regular,"  as  applied  to  a  certain  school  of  medicine.  "In 
the  absence  of  any  distinct  and  authorized  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  prominent  medical  associations  of  this  country 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  regular  practitioner,  and  as  the  code 
of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  as  no  medical  body  had  ever  given  a  definition  of 
the  phrase,  *  regular  physician'"  ("Medical  Record"),  we,  in 
our  annual  presidential  address  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy,  took  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  our 
guide,  and  defined  the  word  "regular"  in  its  application  to 
physicians ;  and  the  Institute  thereupon  accepted  this  definition 
of  the  phrase  "  regular  physician,"  viz. :  "  A  regular  physiciaii— 
a  graduate  of  a  regularly  chartered  medical  coU^^." 
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We  will  pass  over  the  early  history  of  medidne^ — which  com- 
menced with  Adam,  who,  in  all  probability,  "  when  ill  or  hurt, 
employed  such  appliances  to  relieve  himself  as  his  ingtinct  or 
reason  suggested.^  We  will  not  refer  to  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  Hippocrates,  Oalen,  Disoorides,  Paraeelsns,  or 
those  of  other  physicians  prominent  in  their  day,  but  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  e^y  part  of  the 
present  century — about  the  period  when  Hahnemaun  inaugu- 
rated his  innovation  upon  the  **  regular'*  system,  which  system 
with  but  little  change  continued  to  be  the  method  of  treatment 
advised  by  the  authorities  in  "regular"  medicine,  and  adopted 
by  their  followers  till  two  or  three  decades  since,  when  an  entire 
revolution  seems  to  have  taken  place.  We  will  compare  this 
treatment  with  that  of  the  so-called  "regular"  school  of  the 
present  day,  and  then  simply  ask  the  question:  Has  homeopathy 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  wonderful  change! 

A  physician  was  called  to  a  case  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy. 
He  refeired  to  his  authorities.  He  found  the  following  advice 
had  down: 

'*  Begin  with  a  Uurg^e  and  free  bloedisg,  not  deterred  bj  the  obecun  pulee 
eometiines  fotmd  in  penpnetimoiii&,  eanying  this  eraenatioin  to  fjuntnese, 
repeating  these  bleediogs  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  bear*  The 
application  of  a  bLmter  to  the  chest.  The  bowels  mnst  be  well  evacnated, 
and  subsequently  be  kept  regular.  Antimony,  combined  with  meronrj^  most 
be  administered  to  promote  the  discharges,  especiallj  from  the  skin  and 
lungs ;  opium  to  allay  the  cough  and  to  procure  sleep*  If  there  is  ^dieeztng 
respiration,  squills  in  nanseatiug,  even  emetic,  doses,  to  relieye  the  patient 
£rom  the  viscid  matter  eolleeted  in  the  air-passages.'* 

"Carditis  and  Pericarditis:  Free  bleeding;  a  bUster  otct  the  heart; 
purging  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia ;  opium  to  proeure  sleep.'' 

"  Meningitis :  Begin,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  by  bleeding  the 
patient  as  largely  as  his  strength  wiU  permit.  In  some  instaaoee  it  may  be 
productive  of  more  reUef  if  the  temporal  artery  or  the  jugular  vein  be 
opened.  Cupping  and  leeches  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint ;  active 
cathartics  given  directly  after  taking  blood  [  eakmel  with  jalap,  antimonial, 
and  mercurial  preparations;  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
and  to  the  temples ;  mustard  poultice  to  the  feet." 

''  Croup:  Blood  from  the  arm  or  the  jugular  vein;  MTeral  tee<^he6  along 
the  fore  part  of  the  nock ;  a  nauseating  emetic ;  ix>ecaouanha  with  tartarized 
antimony,  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  digitalis,  to  control  the  hearths  action; 
large  blisters  near  the  affected  part;  meronry  to  speedy  salivation; 
apinm,  etc.^ 

This  was  the  old*8chool  treatment  till  twenty-five  years  ago. 
And  thus  I  could  go  on  enumerating  every  inflammatory  disease, 
YOU  cxxxrv\— NO.  307,  39 
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and  should  find,  by  consulting  ine  authorities  of  that  date,  this 
same  debilitating  system  of  torture  recommended.  Was  this  an 
improvement  on  the  system  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  mind  of  the  patient  was  the  principal  medium  through 
which  the  physician  worked  his  cure,  sensible  enough  to  leave 
the  disease  to  the  tender  care  of  nature?  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
Addison  should  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  '^that  when  a 
nation  abounds  in  physicians  it  grows  thin  of  people '^t  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  Bich&t,  the  great  French  anatomist  and  physiologist, 
should  have  written,  as  his  conclusion  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  the  drug  treatment  of  disease:  ^^An  incoherent  assem- 
blage of  opinions  that  are  themselves  incoherent,  it  is  perhaps  of 
all  physical  sciences  that  which  best  illustrates  the  vagaries  of 
the  human  mind.  What  do  I  say?  It  is  not  a  science  fit  for  a 
methodic  mind:  it  is  an  unshapen  mass  of  inaccurate  ideaSi  of 
observations  often  puerile,  of  illusive  methods,  of  formulas  fliat 
are  as  grotesquely  conceived  as  they  are  artificially  combined. 
Medical  practice  is  said  to  be  contradictory.  I  say  more:  in  cer- 
tain regards,  when  one  considers  the  precepts  of  most  of  our 
medical  books,  it  is  not  a  profession  to  be  followed  by  sensible 
men.''*  Yet  this  irrational  method  of  treating  disease  by  blood- 
letting— as  universal  for  trifling  and  serious  ailments  as  was 
the  death  penalty  for  petty  and  great  crimes — continued  and 
was  in  full  force  when  Hahnemann  first  announced  the  result 
of  his  investigations:  That  to  be  curative  a  drug  must  be 
capable  of  producing  in  the  healthy  human  being  symptoms 
similar  to  those  for  which  it  was  prescribed,  and  that  to  be 
curative  it  must  be  given  in  doses  so  small  that  the  phys- 
iological effects  could  not  be  perceived.  These  methods  were 
continued  by  the  "regular''  school  till  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  As  late  as  1846,  in  the  "British  and  Foreign  Medicfd 
Review,"  Sir  John  Forbes  wrote:  "In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  treated  by  allopathic  physicians,  the  disease  is  cured 
by  nature,  and  not  by  them.  In  a  lesser,  but  not  a  small, 
proportion  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  in  spite  of  them,  in 
other  words,  their  interference  opposing  instead  of  assisting 
the  case.  Consequently,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases, 
it  would  fare  as  well,  or  better,  with  patients  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  medical  art,  as  more  generally  practiced,  if  all 
remedies,  at  least  active  remedies,  especially  drugs,  were  aban- 

*  Biohat,  '' Anatomie  Q^drale,''  ToxoeL,  p.  0. 
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doned";  and  at  this  present  time  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  writes: 
**If  all  drugs  were  cast  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  so  much  th© 
better  for  man  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  flsh^j  aud  Napo* 
leon  L  once  gaid  to  his  chief  physician:  ** Believe  me,  we  had 
better  leave  off  all  these  remedies.  Life  is  a  fortress  that  you  and 
I  know  nothing  about.  Why  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
defense!  Its  own  means  are  superior  to  aU  the  apparatus  in 
your  laboratory.  Medicine  is  a  collection  of  uncertain  prescrip- 
tions, the  results  of  which,  taken  coUectiviJy,  are  more  fatal  than 
useful  to  mankind."  And  another,  but  later,  writer  refers  to 
**that  rare  event  which  occtirs  only  to  patients  who  can't  afford 
doctoring^ — death  from  old  age.'*  The  treatment  of  eum\**  disease, 
which  I  have  quoted,  is  from  old-school  authorities  published 
about  forty  years  ago. 

Even  Watson,  in  his  edition  of  1858,  is  hardly  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  treatment  adapted  by  his  predecessors  was 
not  the  proper  treatment  for  the  flagrant  forms  of  inflammation 
with  which  they  were  dealing,  when  on  the  basis  of  experience 
they  put  these  remedies  in  force*  Take  his  treatment  of  peri- 
tonitis. In  speaking  of  the  mode  of  cure  in  this  diseaae,  he 
says; 

**  I  bave  again  to  rehearse  the  grand  remedies  for  inflammatioa :  blood- 
lettings mercTuy.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bloodletting  ahonld 
he  performed  early.  After  a  fall  bleedizig  from  the  arm^  such  aa  haa  pro- 
dneed  some  aenBible  impression  upon  the  ciroiUation  or  brought  the  patient  to 
theTerge  of  syncope^  the  surface  of  the  belly  should  be  covered  with  leeches; 
from  twenty  to  forty  may  be  applied  at  onoe*  And  sometimes  this  will  make 
any  farther  loss  of  blood  nnnecessary." 

I  should  consider  it  highly  probable.  This  was  caUed  heroie 
treatment.     Keferring,  however,  to  pneumonia,  he  says : 

**  My  own  experience  teaehes  me  that  such  flagrant  and  sthenic  forms  of 
pneumonia  have  become  very  rare  among  us.  Years  have  passed  by  since  I 
have  met  with  any  instance  of  that  disease  which  has  reqtdred  blood-letting. 
I  may  say  the  same  of  inflammatory  diaeaaea  in  genetaL  They  have  all 
become  less  tolerant  of  blood*let^ng  sinoe  the  cholera  swept  over  us  in  1832.' 

Was  it  the  change  in  the  character  of  disease,  or  was  it  an 
advance  in  the  art  of  medicine  T  Had  they  not  begun  to  hear 
of  the  wonderful  recoveries  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  Lancet^ 
without  all  this  torture  and  depletion  1 
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Niemeyer,  who  Btood,  in  tte  year  1868,  about  where  Wa 
stood  ten  ] 
peritonitis: 


years  previous,  says  with  regard  to  the  treatment  i 


*'  Views  haye  changed  greatlj  of  lato.  Formerly^  every  patient 
waa  bled  a  pound  or  two.  Then  the  abdomen  was  covered  with  le^chec^ 
one  to  two  grains  of  calomel  given  eyerj  two  hours,  and  at  the  aame  tisav  a 
quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  akin  of  t^e  thigha  and 
abdomen.  That  waa  proper  treatment ;  the  patient  ^ed,  and  no  one  thought 
of  aaking  who  reeover ed.  That  treatment  was  just  as  irrational  &a  it  wai 
injurious.  On  examining  the  bodies  of  patients  who  died  of  peritonitia  with 
abundant  effusion,  even  when  no  blood  had  been  taken^  the  tis8%tss  wvtd 
found  uneommonly  bloodless.  But^  on  examining  the  bodies  of  persona  dyiaic 
from  a  peritonitis  treated  according  to  the  method  formerly  so  univeraal,  ww 
find  so  very  little  blood  in  the  heart  and  arteries  that  we  are  tempted  to  aacribo 
death  to  the  treatment  rather  than  to  the  disease*'' 

He  also  denounces  the  nse  of  calomel  and  mercurial  ointment 
Again^  in  the  last  edition  of  Ms  *'  Text  Book  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine,'' vol.  ii.,  page  353,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism and  endocarditis,  he  says : 

*' Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  remedies  and  modes  of 
recommended  for  rheumatism,  it  is  only  equalled  by  their  untrusti 
We  are  no  less  helpless  against  the  Morbus  Brightii^  the  acute  ezacthe^ 
mat  a,  and  the  other  infectious  maladies  which  give  rise  to  endocarditis, 
or,  at  least,  predispose  toward  it»  With  regard  to  the  indications  from  the 
disease  and  the  antiphlogistic  apparatus,  we  have  already  and  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  majority  of  the  soHsalled  *  antiphlogistios,'  and,  abova 
all,  venesection,  often  as  they  are  employed  in  inflammation,  have  no  right 
to  the  name.  But,  in  spite  of  contrary  assertions  on  the  part  of  French  and 
English  physicians*  there  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in  which  the  practice  «f 
bleeding  without  special  occasion^  as  well  as  the  employment  of  calomel  and 
blue  ointment  to  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  is  so  dangerous  a«  ia 
endocarditis ;  and  we  must  agree  entirely  with  Bambergw,  when  he  stataa  his 
belief  that  most  patients  who  die  during  an  attack  of  this  niala^  havo 
perished  less  from  the  disease  than  from  the  treatment.^ 

Professor  Aitken,  in  his  valuable  work  pnblished  in  the  yc«r 
1868,  says  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia:  *' There  is  no  mb- 
stantial  evidence  on  the  side  of  treatment  by  tartar  rv  nt 

much  against  it  The  circulation  can  be  more  aafely  c  „:.  .4.t>d 
by  the  careful  administration  of  aconite,  veratrum,  digitHltSr  or 
colehicnm,  without  the  risk  of  seriously,  and  often  irreparaMji 
lowering  the  vital  powers  and  disturbing  the  dig^eedve  fmaetiODA*'' 
How  was  this  information  acquired?    Would  Hm  wonderful 
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^,  thk  revolutions  have  been  effected  had  it  not  been  for 
Hahnemann  and  Ms  mild  and  efficacions  treatment  of  the  sick  f 
Niemeyer  acknowledges  that  '^  we  are  indebted  to  the  homeopaths 
for  the  evidence  that  croup  can  be  cured  without  the  aid  of 
emetics — ^that  urethritis  can  be  cured  without  resorting  to  in- 
jections*'' This  change  has  all  been  ejected  since  tiie  ints^oduc- 
tion  of  homeopathy,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  had  our  law 
of  cure  not  been  diaoovered, — had  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
not  been  so  impressed  with  its  truthfulness,  instead  of  the  lancet 
having  been  idmost  entirely  discarded  by  our  intelligent  allo- 
pathic practitioners,  and  instead  of  mercury^  which  was  formerly 
so  terribly  abused^  having  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  instead  of 
emetics  and  violent  cathartics  having  been  thrown  to  the  dogs, 
the  same  state  of  affairs  would  have  existed  at  the  present  time 
as  fifty,  forty,  thirt^*^  years  ago* 

The  lancet  and  severe  counter-irritants  have  now  been  dis- 
carded, and  the  few  attempts  within  the  last  decade  of  some  of  the 
disciples  of  the  now  ancient  system  of  medicine  have  met  with 
failure  in  their  efforts  to  resuscitate  it  from  the  grave  in  which  it 
was  buried  but  a  few  years  ago.  Cathartic  measures,  except  to 
remove  obstructions  and  to  drain  distended  abdominal  vessels, 
have  been  done  away  with*  Emetics  have  found  their  proper 
sphere,  and  are  used  no  longer  but  to  remove  offending : 
from  irritable  and  distended  stomachs — save  in  the  rare 
where,  by  their  mechanical  effect,  it  is  hoped  they  will  relieve 
overloaded  or  occluded  bronchial  tubes,  or  detach  an  adherent 
catarrhal  or  croupous  exudation  from  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
But  is  the  so-caUed  *^ regular''  treatment  of  the  present,  aside 
from  its  comparative  mildness,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century?  Can  it  justly  claim  to  be  of  a 
'*  scientific''  nature  T  We  will  inquire  of  some  of  their  prominent 
authorities.  Professor  H.  C.  Wood,  M,  D.,  in  the  preface  to  his 
**  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology,'' 
says: 

"  The  old  &nd  tried  method  m  therapevtioi  is  that  of  empirieism,  or,  if  the 
term  sound  harsMj,  of  clinical  experieDce.  Aa  stated  by  one  of  ita  moat 
ardent  supporters^  the  best  possible  deTelopment  of  this  plan  of  isTestigation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  close  and  accurate  analja^o  04  cases  before  and  after  the 
administration  of  a  remedy,  and,  if  the  results  be  favorable,  the  continued 
use  of  the  drug  in  similar  eases.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  n«w  path, 
but  a  highway  already  worn  with  the  eager  but  weary  feet  of  the  profea- 
aion  for  two  thousand  years.    That  very  mnch  has  been  thus  ac^ampllahed  it 
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were  follf  to  d^my.    Leaving  out  of  ai^bt  tiie  growth  of  tlie  hkart  two  i 
almoHt  nil  ot  the  eurreQt  therapeutic  loiowled^e  has  beea  giufied  in  thim  i 

*'  Therapeutics  developed  in  thlfl  manner  cannot ,  howerer,  rest  upoa 
ii€«uTe  foundation.     What  to-daj  is  to  be  believed  is  to-morrow  to  be  i 
noide  certainly  haa  been  the   law  of  advanoement,   aod   secEDiiii^ij 
oontinue  to  be  io.    What  has  clinicaJ  therapeutics  established 
and  indisputably  T    Scarcely  anything  beyond  the  primary  fa^u  that 
will  arrest  an  intermit t-ent,  that  salts  will  pui^e,  and  that  opiom  wiB  411 
pain  and  lull  to  sleep.    To  establiahed  therapeutic  facta  the  profeodott 
ae  with  the  heart  and  hajid  of  one  man — elings  with  a  desperation  mnd 
nimity  whoae  intensity  is  the  meamire  of  the  unsatisfied  desire  for  sou 
fixed.    Yet  with  what  a  V'a>>el  of  discordant  voices  does  it  oelebrftte  its 
thousand  years  of  experience  \ " 


^ 


k 


He  goes  on  to  say : 

**  This  is  so  weU  known  that  it  seems  superfluous  U>  otte  examples  \ 
therapeutio  discord ;  %i\A  one  only  shall  be  mentioiiad,  namely,  rfaeu 
In    this    disease,    bleeding,   nitrate    of  potash,   quinine,   mercurials, 
blisters,  purgation^    opium,    the  bromides,   veratria,   and  a  host  of  oti 
remedies,  have  their  advocates  clamorous  for  a  hearing  \  and  above  all 
tumult  are   to    be  heard  the  trumpet-tones  of  a  Chambers:  'Wrap 
patients  in  blankets,  and  let  them  alone/ 

''  Experience  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  wisdom,  Veiily,  the  has  1 
medidjiie  rather  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind;  and  the  history  of 
progress  is  a  history  of  men  groping  in  the  darkness,  finding  seeming  1 
of  truth,  one  after  another,  only  in  a  few  minutes  to  oast  each  back  to  theiail' 
heap  of  forgotten  baubles  that  In  their  day  had  also  been  mistaken  to 
verities.  In  the  past,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  absurdity  that  men  have 
not  tested  by  experience,  and  for  a  time  found  to  be  the  thing  desired ;  in  tbe 
present,  homeopathy  and  other  similar  delusions  are  eagerly  embraced  and 
honestly  believed  in  by  men  who  rest  their  faith  upon  experience. 

**  Narrowing  our  gaze  to  the  regular  profession,  and  to  a  few  deeadea, 
what  do  we  see  ?  Experience  teaching  that  not  to  bleed  a  man  eulfenstg 
from  pneumonia  is  to  consign  him  to  an  unopened  grave,  and  expefiettdi 
teaching  that  to  bleed  a  man  suffering  from  pneumonia  is  to  oonsign  him  to  a 
grave  never  opened  by  nature.  Looking  at  the  revolutions  and  contradictions 
of  the  past,  listening  to  the  therapeutic  babel  of  the  present,  is  it  a  wonder 
that  men  should  take  refuge  in  nihilism,  and,  like  the  lotus-eaterSj  dream 
that  all  alike  is  folly ;  that  rest,  and  quiet,  and  calm  are  the  only  hiunas 
fruition  t 

'^  Since  the  profession  has  toiled  90  long  and  found  so  little,  if  further 
purogress  is  to  be  made,  we  must  question  the  old  methods  and  stMirch  out  ni^w 
ones,  which  haply  may  lead  to  more  fruitful  fields.  In  the  ordinary  affatn 
and  business  of  life,  when  anything  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  effort  always  is  to 
discover  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then  what  are  the  means  at  command.  A 
pnmary  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished  and  a  seoondaiy  aequalni- 
ance  with  the  instruments  are  a  necessity  for  snocessfol  hmnaa  ttffoft  \  ftod 
nntU  the  sway  of  this  law  is  acknowledged  by  physieians,  nedialae  eaii  lit 
rise  from  the  position  of  an  empinoal  art  to  the  dignity  of  applied  ( 
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All  this  from  the  pen  of  oae  of  the  mo^  prominent  profe«sorg 
and  medical  authors  of  the  present  Unie.  Further,  Dtxjtor  Stokes, 
of  England,  imd  t 

"  There  c&n  be  no  doubt  that  loedwijii  reqoIrM  to  be  pl^oed  on  n  muelt 
more  scientific  basi^  timn  it  aI  preaeot  poiocioieg.  It  is  now  simply  empiri- 
cism^  and  tliiit  ompirioism  is  only  tolerabU  And  usaf ul  beoAUM  it  U  wioMed  bj 

iboQ^litful  men.^ 

And  the  **  Weekly  Medical  Gazette  "  of  Vienna  says :  ^ 

"  Building  goes  on  briskly  at  tbe  therapeutie  Tower  of  Babel.  Wbat  on« 
feooQunends,  another  eondemns ;  what  one  give«  in  large  doaea,  another  ftoaree 
dares  to  pres4mbe  in  small  doses ;  and  what  ons  Taunts  as  a  novelty^  another 
thinks  not  worth  rescuing  from  merited  obliyioKU  All  is  oonfuaion,  contradie- 
tion»  inconceivable  chaos.  Every  country,  ererj  place,  almost  every  dootor,  haa 
his  own  pet  remedies,  without  which  he  imagines  his  patients  caanot  be 
enrod;  and  all  this  changes  every  year,  aye,  every  month  t  ** 

And  A.  T.  Speer,  M*  0.,  president  of  one  of  the  medical  sociji 
ties  of  Ohio,  said,  Jannary  3,  1882,  id  a  paper  read  before  thai' 
society :  **  To-day  we  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  action  of  medi- 
cine npon  disease  as  we  were  one  hundred  years  ago," 

Enough  has  been  culled  from  the  authorities  of  the  old  school 
to  satisfy  the  readers  of  the  Review  that  the  term  ^  scientific 
methods  "  will  not  apply  to  the  methods  resorted  to  in  the  past  or 
to  the  applied  knowledge  of  the  present,  so  far  as  the  so*caUed 
''n^gular**  system  of  medicine  is  oonoemed.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  to  Professor  Palmer  alone  to  dis- 
cover *' scientific  methods'*  where  his  brethren  find  only 
**  inconceivable  chaos,"  Viewing  that  **chao8,^  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  New  York  StAt«  Medical  Society  struck  out  of 
their  code  the  clause  prohibiting  recognition  of  homeopathic 
practitioners.  Yet^  while  we  are  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  old  school  to  investigate  the  truths  of 
homeopathy,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  we  are  to  be  benefited  by 
admission  to  that  fortress  against  disease  which  is  described  to 
us  by  the  most  recent  old-school  authorities  as  a  **  therapeutic 
Tower  of  Babel** 

It  is  contended,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  many  instances 
the  treatment  adopted  by  our  old-school  brethren  is  beneficial^ 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  certainly  curative  j  but  we  do  most 
positively  assert  that,  carried  to  the  extreme  to  which  it  is,  the  pal- 
liative treatment  of  todayj  although  it  may  relieve  pain,  suppress 
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paroxysms  in  thosa  diseases  so  characterized,  and  give  temj 
comfort  to  the  patient,  is  not  eurativt  treatmeDt;  and 
many  instances  the  physiological  developments  of  thm 
resorted  to  are  more  alarming,  more  to  be  dreaded,  tiiazi  the 
diseased  conditions  they,  by  their  palliative  action,  ctbsc  i 
particnlar  reference  to  the  enormous  doses  and  long 
use  of  quinine  in  malarial  cachexia, — malarial  illnesa, — w^ 
characterized  or  not  by  distinct  paroxysms ;  to  bromide  of  poi 
in  the  enormous  quantities  in  which  it  is  adminiBteTed  for  e; 
and  other  purely  nervous  diseases ;  to  the  different  prep&ratioiif 
of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  and  other  forms  of  anasmia^ 
**  which,'*  Trousseau  {see  "  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,^  P^^g^  • 
and  7,  voL  i.)  says,  "is  frequently  the  cause  of  phthisis  in 
chlorotic  patients,  who  would  perhaps  have  never  developed  it 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unwise  administration  of  this  drug^'j  and 
particularly  to  the  careless,  the  reckless,  use  of  morphia,  adiniiui»- 
tared  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  aid  of  the  hypodermic  syringf. 
I  specify  these  drugs  because  the  quantities  administered  are 
enormous,  and  without  any  show  of  reason.  The  medicines  are 
first  administered  by  the  doctors,  and  finally  resorted  to  h? 
patients  themselves,  in  many  instances  to  their  permanent,  even 
fatal,  injury.  That  this  is  so  is  declared  by  their  own  old-school 
authorities.  Space  does  not  permit  quotation,  but,  for  those  who 
may  like  to  consult  these  authorities,  reference  is  made  to  "  Wootfs 
Therapeutics,"  article  Quinine ;  to  a  statement  of  Professor  li  H, 
Clarke  (ihid,^  page  282)  regarding  bromide  of  potash ;  to  Profesaor 
Brown-Sequard's  articles  on  the  use  of  this  drug  in  epilepcsy, 
and  to  an  article  on  the  same  drug  by  Doctor  McGregor,  in  the 
Edinburgh  "Medical  Review,^  October,  1869;  to  Trooasiesti, 
"Treatise  on  Therapeutics,"  vol.  i,  page  7,  article  Iron ;  to  tiia 
same  authority,  vol,  il,  artide  Opium ;  and  to  QscheidleUf  referred 
to  in  *'  Wood's  Therapeutics,"  page  188,  upon  the  action  of  mar- 
phia.  These  authorities  of  the  old  school  in  these  articles  demon^ 
strate  the  danger  attending  the  continued  use  of  quinine,  hromida 
of  potash,  iron,  opium — four  of  their  most  popular  '  '*le«. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  ask,  Is  this  a  **  scientific  nr  iH 

treating  disease!  Have  the  great  results  claimed  by  the  authoi- 
of  the  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  REVIEW  been  accom- 
plished t  Would  it  not  even  be  wise  for  these  men,  having  ex- 
hausted "  Eclecticism,''  "  Thompsonianism  ^  and  '*  dtint^  md 
their  own  "scientific  methods,''  to  turn  their  attention  t_  i_  -.^ 
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atby,  and  see  if  ,  within  the  pages  of  ita  literature,  some  remedies 
might  not  be  found  which  could  be  substitated  for  these  drags, 
80  poisonous  in  the  quantities  administered  t  Aye,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  return  to  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  past,  for 
certainly  a  speedy  death  is  to  be  preferred  to  life  embittered  by 
glie  conditions  above  enumerated  by  the  most  prominent  mem- 
IBors  of  the  so-called  "  regular  "  school  of  medicine. 

But  we  do  not,  aa  does  Doctor  Palmer  of  homeopathy,  denounce 
and  ridicule  everything  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  the  old-school  methods — if  methods  they  may  be  called  We 
agree  that,  for  the  mechanical  effects  of  certain  incurable  dis- 
eases, and  also  for  certain  that  are  Anally  curable,  the  proper  use 
of  palliatives  is  sometimes  desirable.  We  allow  that  the  reme- 
dies used  by  old-school  physicians  are  frequently  positively 
curative ;  but  can  they — or,  if  they  can,  will  they — honestly 
acknowledge  how  this  curative  effect  is  brought  about — by  what 
law  1  Will  they  say,  with  the  honest  president  of  the  old-school 
medical  society  before  referred  to :  **  Have  we  an  author  who 
wiU  point  it  out  to  us  t  If  we  have,  I  have  failed  to  find  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  studied  the  matter  the  greater  was 
my  confusion,  until  I  sought  in  homeopathic  works  for  a  solu- 
tion, and  there  1  found  it  dear  and  simple."  Yes,  there  they 
will  find  it  clear  and  simple.  The  remedies  that  in  their 
hands  have  proved  positively  curative  in  diseases  not  arising 
f^m  chemical  or  mechanical  causes,  have  provetl  curative  just 
because  they  were  capable  of  producing  in  healthy  individuals 
conditious  similar  to  those  for  which  they  were  prcasmbed,  or 
symptoms  similar  to  those  they  would  produce  in  the  healthy 
individual;  for  similar  conditions  produce  similar  symptoms — 
similar  symptoms  arise  from  similar  conditions.  By  the  selec- 
tion of  a  few  examples,  quoted*  from  established  old-school 
authorities,  we  will  prove  this. 

Ringer,  in  his  **  Therapeutics,'^  says : 

''The  power  of  aeoiute  to  control  inflanuDAtion  and  tabdoe  the  accom- 
panTing  fever  is  rem&rkable.  It  wiU  sometimes  cut  short  an  iafUmmation. 
...  In  these  comparatiTelj  mild  dis^aaes,  eepeciaUj  if  the  aconite  ia  given 
at  the  earliest  i^tage,  whan  the  chill  ia  stiU  on  the  patient,  the  dry,  hot,  and 
bumiag  skin  becomes  in  a  few  hours  eomfort&bl j  moist,  and  then  in  a  little 
while  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration.  With  the  sweating  eomet  speedy 
reUef  from  many  of  the  distreeaing  sensattona,  and  in  a  period  varying  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  botira  both  pulse  and  temperature  reach  their 
natural  state." 
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Aconite  was  first  proved  by  ELahnemann,  and  by  him  ib 
proving  was  verified,  for  it  cured  these  very  conditions,  which  it 
was  found  to  produce.  Ringer  advises  it  in  half -drop  doses- 
small  for  a  ^^  regular.''  Many  homeopaths  use  doses  of  this  aie^ 
but  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  accomplish  the  desired  resiiH 
Professor  Bartholow  also  uses  aconite  for  the  same  condition^ 
and  in  equally  small  doses. 

Belladonna. — ^A.  T.  Speer,  M.  D.,  president  of  one  of  the  Ohio 
medical  societies,  advises  belladonna  for  sore  throat  when  the 
throat  is  much  swollen,  of  a  very  dusky  red  color,  and  the  pulse  is 
very  frequent  and  very  weak.  (Vide  "Medical  Record,*'  Pebra- 
ary  25,  1882.)  Professor  Piffard  says  of  beUadonna  (page  32, 
^^  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  the  Skin") :  "We  fed  bound 
to  confess  the  conviction  ^at  the  virtues  of  belladonna  as  pro- 
tection against  scarlatina  are  so  far  proven  that  it  becomes  tlie 
duty  of  practitioners  to  invoke  their  aid  whenever  the  disease 
breaks  out  in  a  locality  where  there  are  persons  liable  to  tlie 
contagion."  Belladonna  was  first  proved  by  Hahnemanxiy  and 
found  to  produce  just  this  throat  condition,  and  has  been  in  con- 
stant, never-varying,  use  by  his  followers  to  the  present  time  fbr 
this  very  condition,  with  astonishingly  satisfactory  results,  and 
as  a  prophylactic  against  scarlet  fever. 

Arsenic. — ^Arsenic,  according  to  Wood,  Binger,  and  others,  is 
curative  in  malignant  sore  mouth  and  throaty  with  ulceration; 
in  vomiting,  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  eczema,  conjunc- 
tivitis, chorea,  albuminurea,  and  fevers  characterized  by  parox- 
ysms recurring  at  regular  intervals.  Professor  Fordyce  Barker, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  (see  "Medical  Record,^  March  11th),  said:  "With 
reference  to  arsenic,  there  is  no  remedy  more  efficient  in  cases  in 
which  a  nerve  tonic  is  needed,*  and  in  which  the  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  exhaustion  are  prominent  symptoms." 

Hahnemann  first  proved  arsenic  on  himself  and  many  of  his 
friends,  and  found  it  producing  these  very  conditions.  Prom  the 
date  of  that  proving  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  in  constant 
use  by  homeopaths  for  similar  states  of  the  system. 

Mercuby. — Professor  Bartholow  says:  "The  acute  glandular 
affections  of  the  throat  and  neck — tonsillitis,  parotitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands — are  often  speed- 
ily removed  by  mercurial  preparations."  Binger  says :  "  Small 
doses  of  mercury  yield  excellent  results  in  a  form  of  diairiiea 
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^mnmon  in  chfldren'';  a  single  grain  of  bichloride  of  mereiuy 
disfiolyed  in  half  a  pint  of  wata*,  and  a  teaspoonf  id  of  this  solu- 
tion given  each  hoar,  will,  he  saj's,  in  a  day  or  two  restore  the 
patient  to  health.  Mark  the  dose — 1-64  of  a  grain — homech 
pathie  both  a8  regards  dose  and  application.  Ringer  aUo  advises 
mercury  in  small  doses  in  dysentery  of  children  and  adults,  in 
derangements  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  vomiting*  Prot 
H«  G.  Piffard  advises  mercury  in  the  homeopathic  preparations  for 
certain  conditions  of  the  skin  known  to  be  produced  by  mercury. 
This  drug  was  first  proved  by  Hahnemann  and  found  to  pro- 
duce the  above-named  conditions,  and  has  been  since  constantly 
successfully  used  by  homeopaths  for  these  very  diMculties.  Profes- 
sor Piffard,  in  his  **  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  the  Skin,*^ 
says  on  page  4 :  ''  We  know,  for  instance,  that  arsenic,  which,  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  has  been  more  extensively  used  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases  than  almost  any  other  drug,  is  credited  by  many 
competent  observers  with  the  power  of  also  causing  cutaneous 
eruptions  " ;  and,  page  27 :  "Finally  it  may  be  aaked,  can  we  really 
cure  chronic  disease  with  arsenic!  and  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
affirmative";  and  he  adds:  '*My  own  experience  harmonizes  with 
that  of  I>r.  Barstow,  I  usually  employ  the  arsenious  acid  in 
trituration,  either  second  or  third  decimal  trituration  of  the  ho- 
meopathic pharmacopceia/'  On  page  28  he  aUudes  to  a  case  where 
he  prescribed  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  directing  two  drops  to  be 
taken  each  night  and  morning,  the  medicine  in  a  few  weeks  accom- 
plishing  all  that  could  be  desired.  Is  this  homeopathy — 1-240  of  a 
grain  each  night  and  morning  curing  a  condition  known  to  be 
produced  by  arsenic  t  On  page  30  he  advises  1-65  of  a  grain  of 
muriate  of  gold^  for  conditions  for  which  it  was  first  introduced 
and  has  been  used  by  homeopaths  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
On  page  35  he  advises  hepar  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  f urunclesy 
absoeases,  and  excessive  suppuration,  and  remarks:  *^ These  appli* 
cations  of  the  drug  were  confined,  I  believe,  almost  exelusively 
to  homeopaths  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Ringer  brought  it 
forward  as  a  remedy  for  the  same  condition )  since  then^  pills  of 
calcium  sulphide  can  be  found  in  every  pharmacy*"  On  page  99 
he  relates  a  ease  of  cure  by  Rhu$  taxieodmdtan  of  aehronic  ecscema 
of  six  years'  standing*  This  and  all  the  remedieB  named  were 
first  proved  by  Hahnemann  and  found  to  produce  theae  veryooiH 
ditions  for  which,  according  to  this  great  old-school  authority  OM 
skin  disease^  they  are  known  to  be  curative.  M 
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Professor  Palmer,  after  giving  his  yendon  of  the  life  of  Hahne- 
mann,  and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  was  assistant  teacher  h 
a  grammar  school,  speaks  of  him  as  restless,  ambitions,  Tain, 
perambulating,  visionary,  embittered  by  his  want  of  sacoess,  lAo 
gave  vent  to  his  bitterness  against  a  profession  in  which  he  had 
failed  to  obtain  distinction  or  a  competency,  and  says  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  founder  of  homeopathy  will  tend  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  system  so  macvelons  as  we  shall 
find  it. 

The  doctor's  article  contains  misstatements  tending  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  and  to  reflect  discredit  upon  tlm 
great  man. 

We  shall  simply,  in  refutation,  refer  to  "  Appletons'  Encydo- 
pedia,"  article  '^  Hahnemann,"  and  to  ^^  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,' 
under  the  same  heading.    The  latter,  in  closing,  says : 

**  Hahnemann  is  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  great  geninSy  indnstiy, 
and  emdition.  Jean  Paul  Biohter  calls  him  'a  prodigy  of  i>hiloBop]iy  aad 
learning.' " 

The  late  Professor  Carroll  Dimham,  in.  speaking  of  Hahne- 
mann's persecutions,  says: 

^'All  his  sufferings  might  have  been  avoided;  he  might  hare  Ihred  in 
peace  and  affluence,  enjoying  consideration  among  Mb  oolleagaes  and  makiii; 
plenty  of  money,  had  he  been  willing  to  *  yield  a  little ' — to  waire  the  ligjit  i 
dispensing  his  own  medicines,  to  accommodate  his  system  in  various  points 
to  suit  the  notions  of  his  time.  The  temptation  to  do  this  might  by  some  be 
supposed  to  have  been  great,  for  Hahnemann's  family  was  large,  he  sofTered 
during  his  wanderings  from  the  pinching^  of  cruel  poverty,  and  this  took  from 
him  the  leisure  so  necessary  for  his  studies.  But  Hahnemann  was  not  made 
of  the  stuff  that  could  compromise,  for  personal  ease  and  prosperity,  the 
charter  that  Ood  had  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  He  refused  to 
give  up  one  particle  of  anything  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  purity  and 
perfections  of  his  system,  and  so  he  has  left  it  to  us  pure  and  perfect." 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  pen  of  P.  Compton  Bur- 
nett, M.  D.,  of  London,  England: 

''When  I  go  over  his  wondrous  life,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  his 
greatness  as  a  mere  man:  he  taught  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  he  knew 
eight  languages  when  he  went  to  the  university  at  twenty;  he  became  a  doctor 
of  medicine  at  twenty-four ;  he  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  and  labored  all  the 
time — certaiQly  he  was  a  hard  worker  for  eighty  years ;  throughout  the  oonrss 
of  this  long  life  I  do  not  find  one  single  shamefol  act  recorded  against  him  Iqr 
real  history.    He  was  indeed  a  great  and  almost  a  perfect  man.'' 
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Hahnemaim  believed,  his  followers  believe,  that  the  Almightj 
luiving  given  us  medicinal  substances  which,  when  taken  into 
the  system,  produce  in  every  instance  each  a  distinct  and , 
separate  action^  He  at  the  same  time  gave  us  a  law  for  the 
application  of  these  substances  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Prom 
first  ascertaining  the  action  of  these  so-called  drugs  on 
healthy  human  beings,  and  then  using  them  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  the  evidence  became  conclusive  to  the  mind  of 
Hahnemann  that  that  law  was  the  one  quoted  He  does  not 
elaim  that  he  was  the  ftrst  to  treat  any  disease  in  accord- 
ance witti  the  theory  of  similars.  For  he  was  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  of  every  medical  theorist 
of  his  own  time,  and  cures  had  frequently  been  recorded  made 
with  remedies  given  for  conditions  similar  to  those  which  they 
were  known  to  produce. 

Eighty  years  have  passed  sinee  this  law  was  first  promul- 
gated by  Hahnemann.  Now  thousands  of  educated,  thinkings 
and  conscientious  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  success- 
fully practice  in  accordance  with  that  law,  believing  firmly  that, 
for  conditions  and  symptoms  not  arising  from  mechanical,  trau- 
matic, or  chemical  causes,  the  law  is  universal.  The  physician's 
object  is  to  cure  the  sick^  to  relieve  suffering,  and  to  accomplish 
this  in  the  simplest,  most  speedy,  and  effeotual  manner.  All  of 
the  arguments  intending  to  prove  that  ottr  remedies  cannot  cure 
go  for  naught  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  proved  by  quotations  from 
old-school  authorities,  that  they  do. 

What  is  meant  by  the  *'  proving  ^  of  drugs  t  Simply  the  test- 
ing of  drugs  on  the  human  body,  their  action  being  recorded 
and  compared  with  that  obtained  from  a  number  of  provings. 
Does  this  positive  method,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  cure,  seem 
irrational,  visionary,  to  the  average  mind  t  Is  it  not  the  only 
method  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  action  of 
drugs  t 

If  it  is  objected  to  because  it  is  the  course  adopted  by  home- 
opathists,  I  will  quote  from  an  old-school  authority,  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  who  says,  in  the  *^  British  Medical  Joumal,"  January,  1868 : 
"  Authentic  reports  of  triak  with  medicinal  substances  upcm  the 
healthy  htiman  body  must  lead  at  length,  tardily  perhaps,  but 
surely,  to  a  better  ascertainment  of  the  rules,  perad venture  to 
the  discovery  even  of  the  laws,  by  which  our  practice  should  be 
guided,*' 
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Again,  Doctor  King  Chambers  says :  '*  And  as  to  the  uses  of 
medicines,  mth  which  it  is  a  student's  duty  to  be  acqaainted^  do 
you  not  see  that  the  safest  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  their  effects 
upon  a  disordered  body  is  the  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon  a 

healthy  body  t^ 


A  large  portion  of  the  doctor's  article  is  made  up  of  ridieuk 
of  homeopathy,  because  of  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  medicine 
which  he  leads  one  to  infer  is  the  dose  from  which  all  the  wonder- 
ful cures  recorded  by  homeopathic  writers  have  resulted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  happens  that,  prescribed  beeanse  of  their 
homcopathicity,  drugs  varying  from  crude  tinctures  to  very  high 
dilutions  are  used  by  homeopaths,  and  effect  cures.  But  even 
were  it  a  fact  that  only  dilutions  were  used,  this  would  not  reflect 
one  particle  of  discredit  upon  Hahnemann  or  his  followers.  The 
rule  with  all  homeopaths — ^the  invariable  rule — is:  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  medicine  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
If  an  established  cure  result  from  the  prescribed  agent^  no  mat- 
ter  how  small  the  dose,  or  how  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  its 
action,  that  agent  deserves  and  should  receive  credit  for  the  re^pult; 
and  cures — authentic  cures — without  number  have  been  made 
with  these  smaU  doses. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  Review  of  the  fraction  with  the 
alarming  denominator,  the  doctor  has  shown  great  aptness  in 
mathematics,  and  should  that  chair  in  the  university  honored 
by  his  teachings  become  vacant,  we  would  recommend  him  test 
the  position — for,  so  far  as  multiplication  and  fractious  are 
concerned,  he  is  ably  qualified.  But  the  size  of  the  doae^ 
whether  it  be  tincture  or  th«  doctor's  fractional  preparation,  bo 
long  as  it  is  sufficiently  small  not  to  produce  the  physiological 
effect  of  the  drug,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  homeo- 
pathicity.  So  it  be  administered  because  it  produces  in  the 
healthy  similar  symptoms  to  those  evidenced  in  the  patieD^  it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  tincture  or  high  dilution,  it  is  homeop- 
athy, It-s  size  will  depend  on  inilividual  experience  and  pr 
erenoe. 

Rational  aids  to  therapeutic  measures  are  not  disc^rd^S 
by  the  homeopath*  Ho  does,  indeed,  exclusively  follow  th^ 
homeopathic  law  within  the  field  to  which  it  is  appliralile^ 
but  mechanic^  and  chemical  conditions  arise  requiring 
mechanical  and  chemical  remedies  as  well  as  palliatives,    FoTi 
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las  the  late  Professor  Carroll  Dunham,  one  of  the  best  beloved, 
[most  conscientiotis^  and  scientifio  of  Hahnemann's  followerB, 
Qias  said  truthfully :  *^  Very  many  cases  of  severe  suffering,  and 
leven  of  what  threatens  to  become  {atal  disease,  occur  in  general 
[practice  which  call  for  and  are  suocessfully  met  by  the  applica- 
[tion  of  scientific  knowledge  apart  from  therapeutics.^  Again  he 
|8ays :  **  Many  serious  cases  may  bo  successfully  treated  without 
Ifeocmrse  to  medicine,  without  the  aid  of  therapeutics — rectified, 
iperfaaps,  by  the  application  of  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
[pathology,  and  hygiene.'' 

I  The  doctor  says :  ''  The  system  has  urged  its  claims  for  the 
I  past  eighty  years.  Not  one  educated  physician  out  of  a  hundred 
I  the  world  over  has  expressed  views  favorable  to  homeopathy." 
Again :  '*  Homeopathy  has  no  position  in  the  world  of  science." 
I  These  aasertions  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  answered  by 
I  quotations  from  the  leading  authorities  of  the  old  school;  but 
f  we  will  ask  the  question,  and  in  a  few  words  attempt  to 
answer  it 

What  is  the  standing  of  homeopathy  to-day?    Doctor  Speer, 
I  president  of  the  medical  society  (*^  regular'*)  before  referred  to, 
gays  (**  Medical  Record,"  l4>€.  mfj  :   *'  Although  it  has  been  re- 
I  oeived  with  derision  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  medical  world, 
I  it  has  steadily  progressed  in  favor,  overcoming  obstacle  after 
[obstacle,  until  to-day  the  system  of  medicine  founded  upon  it 
I  numbers   among    its  patrons    and    steadfast    friends    a   large 
proportion    of   the   more   intelligent   and   cultured    people  of 
each    community."    This    statement,    coming   from    old-school 
I  authority  and  appearing  in   the   most  prominent  of  the  old- 
school  Journals,  is  true*    Scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  in  the 
[  civilized  world   but    has   its   fair   proportion   of  homeopatbic 
[  physicians   and  patrons.     And  at  home  here,  in  the  United 
States, — although  it  is  but  sixty  3^ears  since  Doctor  Gram,  the 
'  first    American   homeopathic    physician,    first    settled   in   New 
1  York, — we  have  our  National  Medical  Association,  the  annual 
meetings  of  which  are  as  largely  attended  as  are  those  of  the 
I  national  oldschool  society.    This  society,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  was  organized  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  actively  at  work  ever  since.    In  addition  t^  this,  wo 
have  the  Western  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological  and  Otological  Society,  and  the  American  Pspdo- 
1  logical  Society ;  26  State  medical  societies ;  99  county  medical 
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societies;  42  homeopathie  hospitals;   34  free  dispensttEieefl 
homeopathic   medical   jounials;    11   homeopathic   modicil 
leges^  one  ophthalmic  and  otological  college,  and   over 
homeopathic  physicians    in  the  United  States   almie^  and 
printed  literature  of  our  school  can  be  numbered  by  the  bii 
thousand  pages.    In  our  colleges  every  branch  of  medicalj 
is  thorouglily  taught — the  clinical  instruction  is  fully  < 
that  of  the  old-school  colleges.    And  to  prove  that  homeop 
is  advancing,  I  will  state  that,  during  the  coUe^ 
1880  and  '81,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  medical  etude 
in    attendance    in    the    various    colleges,    and    the    comi 
graduating  classes  of  the  spring  of  1881  numbered  four  hu 
and  thirty-eight 

With  Professor  Palmer  w©  agree  that  it  will  not  be  possitiht 
within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  give  a  full  viewci 
homeopathy  in  contrast  with  ^* regular'*  medicine.  Our  literatotf 
covers  thousands  of  pages,  and  the  half  has  not  been  told-  Tbe 
contrast  between  the  systems  of  the  two  schools  is 
striking,  but  in  view  of  the  object  of  the  phjBician's  calling- 
relief  of  suffering,  the  prolongation  and  the  saving  of  life t 

undoubtedly  favorable  to  homeopathy.     The  doctor  coi 
bitterly — we  think  unjustly,  considering  the  character] 
article — of  the  criticisms  by  Hahnemann  and  his  follow 
the  "regular'*  system  of  medicine-     We  have,  therefore* 
posely  avoided  unkind  criticism,  and  have  been  at  c* ' ' 
pains  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  authorities  of  the  ■  ;  . 
to  prove  the  points  stated.    We  believe  enough  has  been  qui 
from   these   authorities   to   satisfy  the   intelligent   reader 
Professor  Palmer  is  either  dishonest  or  tc»tally  ignorant  of 
literature  of  his  own  school  in  its  relation  to  therapeutics^  i 
that  he,  above   all  others  claiming  prominence  in   the   pnA 
sion,  shoidd  have  refrained  from  writing  upon  the  subje 
homeopathy  till  he  had  at  least  informed  himself  snffieic  ~ 
give  a  decently  fair  statement  of  the  subject.    While 
this  article,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent  physic 
of  the  West,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows:   ^M  was  a 
in  the  Michigan  University  twenty-seven  years  ago,  aticl 
Professor  Palmer's  version  of  homeopathy,  which  he  ba»  gil 
to  every  medical  class  till  four  years  ago,  when  the  rei 
requested  him  to  discontinue  the  subject  before  the  da^a. 
he  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  the  same  statcmenta  and  i 
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lentSy  and  now  again  he  gives  the  very  same  in  The  North 
lMEBIGan  Review."  Twenly-seven  years  ago!  and  even  then  a 
rofessor.  If  it  were  not  for  this  evidence,  which  is  positive, 
lat  he  is  a  man  of  lipe  years,  I  should,  upon  reading  his  article, 
link  hiTn  BO  young,  so  inexperienced,  that  it  would  be  well 
)r  him,  before  writing  upon  medical  therapeutics,  and  studying 
1  the  meantime,  '^  to  tarry  at  Jericho  till  his  beard  grew." 

J.  W.  DowiiiNG. 
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SWEDENBORG. 


The  disciples  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  make  great  efForts  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  their  teacher.    Naturally  they  lay  chief 
stress  on  his  religious  opinions:  i>artly  because  they  interest  t 
larger  circle  of  people,  partly  because  they  are  regarded  as  more 
important,  and   partly,  we    surmise,  because   they  are    more 
manageable,  on  the  score  of  bulk  and  expense.    But  for  the  limi- 
tation of  interest  which  attends  all  technical  work,  it  would,  on  i 
many  accounts,  seem  wiser  to  approach  Swedenborg  from  the 
scientific  side.    For  here  his  base  is  secure,  and  his  spiritual  oon- 
dusions  are  distinctly  foreshadowed,  if  not  openly  suggested.  In 
fact,  to  us,  the  mystery  of  Swedenborg  is  as  deep  on  the  material 
as  on  the  spiritual  side,  if  not  deeper.    It  is  claimed,  and  appa- 
rently on  solid  grounds,  by  men  who  ought  to  know,  that  he  was 
a  scientific  prodigy,  a  combination  of  Euclid,  Copernicus,  Laplace, 
Vesalius,  Galen,  Boerhaave,  Harvey,  Oken,  (Joethe,  and  whomso- 
ever else  may  have  been  distinguished  among  explorers,  discover- 
ers, inventors ;  that  he  anticipated  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  translatory  motion  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  the  modem  science 
of  crystallography;    that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Sweden  the  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  that  he  invented 
the  principle  of  the  air-tight  stove ;  that  he  was  familiar  with 
astronomy,  cosmogony,  geology,  mineralogy,  metallui^y,  anato- 
my, physiology,  chemistry,  matiiematics,  mechanics ;  that  he  was 
a  master  of  many  languages,  ancient  and  modem ;  a  i>oet,  a  meta- 
physician, a  financier,  a  man  of  letters.    And,  with  all  this,  his 
eminence  in  the  scientific  world  is  but  dimly  and  grudgingly 
recognized.    How  shall  this  be  explained  t    The  honors  that  were 
tendered  to  him,  the  admission  of  his  vast  services  by  contem- 
poraries, only  make  the  riddle  more  perplexing.    He  is  in  any 
event  a  marvel  and  a  prodigy.    His  sdentifio  works  number 
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more  than  sixty,  yet  his  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  on©  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them,  excited  snrprifie  in  England,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  in  1844,  seventy-two  years  after  his  death ;  and  the 
^  Principia  Rerum  Naturalium  ^  waited  for  recognition  longer 
than  that ;  and  even  yet,  more  than  a  century  after  Ms  decease, 
his  title  to  rank  among  the  great  names  of  science  is  put  forward 
cautionsly  as  a  novelty,  and  nsnally  by  men  who  regard  him  aa 
otherwise  a  harmless  Innatio,  That,  aft^r  this,  his  spiritual  pre- 
tensions should  be  challeuged  is  not  surprising. 

The  truth  appeal^  to  be  that  Swedenborg  was  mystical  even  in 
his  chief  scientific  writings.  He  adopted  an  *^  identity-theory,^  an 
liypothesas  of  one  all-pervading  principle,  which  imparted 
an  air  of  assumption  to  his  speculations.  He  spoke  with 
authority,  less  as  an  investigator  than  as  a  seer.  And  this  made 
easy  the  passage  from  scientific  to  religious  thought.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  spheres  was  narrower  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  gulf;  no  break  even.  The  mystic  simply 
proceeded  from  one  form  of  communication  to  another — from  the 
world  of  matter  to  the  world  of  spirit,  always  holding  the  same 
due  to  knowledge,  namely;  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence. 
This,  perhaps^  made  s<nentiflc  men  more  indifferent  to  his  claims 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and  this  gave  the  expres- 
sion of  vacancy  t<j  his  countenance  whi<'h  it  wears  in  the  portraits 
that  we  see,  and  which  must  date  from  the  scientific  period* 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  **  memorial,'*  signed  by 
ninet^^-four  persons,  mostly  l^elonging  to  societies  of  good 
standing,  and  representing  a  much  larger  number  (possibly 
more  than  two  thousand),  **  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines 
in  this  country,''  was  presented  to  the  General  Convention, 
asking  in  courteous  language,  strengthened  by  citations  from 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg  himself,  that  "the  attitude  of  the 
organized  new  church  may  no  longer  continue  to  be  one  of 
seeming  antagonism  or  conscious  superiority  to  other  religious 
bodies,  but  rath^^r  one  of  modest  self-appreciation,  and  kindly, 
fraternal  recognition  of  other  Christians."  The  memorial  was 
published  in  the  Convention's  ''Journal  of  Proceedings  for 
1880,"  was  noticed  by  the  "New  Jerusalem  Magazine"  (not 
favorably),  and  was  quietly  dismissed.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  controlling  powers  in  the  New  Church  cling  to  the  exclusive 
system,  perhaps  fearing  lest  a  removal  of  barriers  might  causa 
their  alleged  peculiarity  to  disappear.     In  this  apprehension 
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they  may  be  wise,  for  a  saspicion  is  abroad  that,  whatever  onr 
views  respecting  Swedenborg,  Swedenborgianism,  as  a  form  at 
religious  institution,  has  outlived  its  excuse  for  being. 

And  this,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  originally  so  noble. 
It  is  closely  associated  with  some  things  which  have  passed 
away,  because  their  work  was  done.  Mr.  John  Humphrey 
Noyes,  author  of  the  "History  of  American  Sodalisms,"  not 
too  ingeniously,  yet  with  evident  design,  associates  Sweden- 
borgianism  with  Pourierism,  Brook  Farm,  Transcendentalism, 
the  type  of  Individualism  represented  by  Emerson,  Margaret 
Fuller,  F.  H.  Ghanning,  whose  thoughts  stirred  expectant  souls 
forty  years  ago.  The  suggestion  is  tempting,  and  might  be 
made  to  yield  food  for  reflection.  Suppose  the  association  to  be 
valid  What  follows?  Fourierism  has  disappeared ;  Brook  Farm 
is  gone ;  Transcendentalism,  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  has  had 
its  day ;  Individualism,  as  then  expounded,  is  on  the  wane  ^  why 
should  Swedenborgianism,  the  other  branch  of  the  same  vine^ 
survive! 

That  the  writings  of  the  Swedish  seer  abound  in  great 
thoughts,  deep,  inspiring,  generous,  penetrating,  regenerating, 
quite  worthy  to  be  celebrated,  or  even  to  be  ascribed  to  angdie 
origin,  is  gratefully  on  every  side  admitted,  though  the  appeal  to 
celestial  communications,  as  clinching  the  statements  of  truth, 
adds  nothing  either  in  the  way  of  evidence  or  conclusiveness, 
but  rather  weakens  the  force  of  the  idea.  The  i)ower  of  the 
thought  lies  in  its  accord  with  the  natural  instinct  of  the  heart 
The  angelic  narratives  serve  at  best  only  to  Ulustittte  it,  and  they 
do  that  feebly.  The  seraphic  quality  of  the  revelation  turns  the 
so-called  "  proof  ^  into  an  impertinence.  The  claim  to  "  angelic** 
authentication  is  really  a  drag  on  the  doctrine.  Explain  the 
alleged  communications  with  another  world  as  we  will,  on  the 
physiological  theory  of  a  disturbed  brain,  or  on  the  psychological 
theory  of  an  opened  vision,  it  still  must  be  asserted  that  they 
add  littie  or  nothing  to  the  truths  announced 

The  doctrine  was  little  short  of  a  new  gospel  when  it  was 
delivered.  None  but  a  true  prophet  could  have  announced  such 
truths  in  that  generation.  I  name  only  the  most  searching: 
That  there  is  but  one  life,  and  that  life  from  the  Lord ;  that 
Satan  has  no  substantial  being  or  existence;  that  there  is  no 
principle  of  evil  -,  that  heaven  and  hell  are  both  from  the  sam* 
sotu'ce;  that  no  man  is  bom  predestinated  to  heU;  that  heaveB 
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removes  hell  in  man }  that  true  religion  consists  in  love  to  GfKl 
find  love  to  man  j  that  the  sacraments  are  signs;  that  the  church 
is  representative.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  divine  commonplaced 
^hich  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  Swedenborg's 
writiDgs^  recurring  again  and  again  with  a  colorless  monotony 
that  soon  becoraes  tiresome,  and  with  a  sober-sidedneBS  of  state- 
jnent  which  deprive8  them  of  effect.  It  was  probably  t^e  simple, 
undemonstrative^  prosaic,  child-like  mode  in  which  they  were  set 
'orth  that  prevented  their  recognition. 

For,  at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  nothing  less  than  revolutionary,  portending 
"flie  overthrow  of  the  reigning  systems  of  theology  and  eede- 
aiastieism.  The  clergy  protested.  By  Swedenborg's  own  caUn 
confessions,  unimpassioned  and  impersonal^  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  community  about  him  must  have  been  deplorable*  In 
such  formalism  and  literalism  it  is  hard  to  believe.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says:  ^'^The  man  of  the  church  at  this  day  knows 
scarcely  anything  about  heaven  or  hell^  nor  yet  about  his  own 
life  after  death,''  '^  No  one  has  known  what  was  meant  by  *  the 
clouds  of  heaven.^  Men  have  believed  that  he  (the  Lord)  wonld 
come  in  them  in  person.*'  **  Then  the  bishop,  looking  at  mc,  said : 
*My  conception  of  the  matt-er  was,  and  still  is,  that  God  the 
Father,  Ood  the  Sou,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  sit  in  the  center 
of  heaven  upon  magnificent  and  lofty  seats  or  thrones, —  God  the 
Father  on  a  throne  of  pure  gold,  with  a  scepter  in  his  hand ;  Gk>d 
the  Son  at  his  right  baud  on  a  throne  of  purest  silver,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  j  and  God  th«i  Holy  Ghost  near  them  on  a 
throne  of  dazzling  cr^^stal,  with  a  dove  in  his  hand ;  and  that 
ronnd  aVwrnt  them,  in  triple  order,  gleam  hangiug  lamps  made  of 
precious  stones ;  wliile  at  a  distance  from  this  circle  stand  in- 
nnmerable  angels,  all  worshiping  and  glorifying.  And,  more- 
over, that  God  the  Father  continually  talks  with  his  Son  about 
those  who  are  to  be  justified,  and  between  themselves  thity  jndg« 
and  detennine  who  on  earth  arc  worthy  U*  be  received  by  them 
among  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  eternal  life  j  while  God  the 
Holy  Spirit,  at  the  hearing  of  their  names,  immediately  traverses 
the  whole  eartli  to  find  them,  bearing  with  him  gifts  of  right- 
<«ousness,  as  so  many  proofs  of  salvation  for  the  justified  ^  and 
the  instant  he  approaches  and  breathes  upon  them  he  disperses 
their  sins,  as  a  ventilator  drives  the  smoke  from  a  furnace  and 
cleanses  it    He  also  removes  the  stony  hardnesa  of  their  hearts^ 
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and  gives  them  the  tenderness  of  flesh,  and,  at  the  same  \sm^. 
renovates  their  spirits  or  minds,  and  regenerates  them,  giyiBf 
them  infantile  faces.  Finally,  he  seals  them  in  the  farehetli 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  calls  them  the  elect,  and  bqids  d 
God.'"  ^'With  some  there  is  a  fear  and  consequent  aniktf 
about  hell-fire,  while  scarcely  any  one  is  troubled  about  his  an 
and  the  consequent  just  anger  of  Ood.  But  we  confessors  han 
cured  those  by  teaching  that  Christ  took  away  damnation  by  & 
passion  of  the  cross,  and  so  extinguished  hell-fire  and  opened  hea^a 
to  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  faith  on  which  is  inscribed  tie 
imputation  of  the  merit  of  the  Son  of  God."  "  At  length  thcj 
went  so  far  as  to  attest  that  they  might  be  saved  by  faith  alone,' 
whereby  they  meant  their  doctrinals,  if  they  only  believed  tiwa^ 
— without  any  respect  to  their  lives."  Of  the  Bomish  churi 
and  its  rulers  Swedenborg  says  terrible  things,  which  we  iril 
not  quote,  for  few  of  this  generation  will  believe  they  could  h 
warranted. 

In  an  atmosphere  like  this,  wherein  all  the  religions  orgifr 
izations  in  Christendom  looked  utterly  corrupt,  entirely  destitoti 
of  the  Master's  spirit,  and  quite  wanting  in  tiie  rational  i^prft 
hension  of  truth,  the  doctrines  of  Swedenboi^  must  have  shom 
with  light  as  from  another  sun.  But  in  our  age  they  have  become 
religious  truisms.  We  hear  them  enimciated  from  all  more  oi 
less  liberal  pulpits.  They  form  the  burden  of  popular  preaching 
Mr.  B.  F.  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  zealous  Swe 
denborgians  of  our  day,  takes  pains  to  record  his  opinion  oi 
this  point  in  the  following  emphatic  language,  which  is  copie( 
Avith  his  own  italics :  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  tb 
pulpit  of  to-day  dwells  often,  or  lays  the  chief  emphasis,  on  doc 
trines  which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Nei 
Church.  Far  oftener,  and  with  much  stronger  emphasis^  does  r 
dwell  on  the  fu7idament<ils  of  the  New  Church — love  to  the  Lon 
and  charity  toward  the  neighbor.  The  burden  of  its  teaching  is  no 
what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century — the  tripersonalitj 
of  God,  a  vicarious  atonement,  the  resurrection  of  the  materia 
body,  and  salvation  by  faith  alone — however  these  may  occasion 
ally  crop  out.''  The  theologians  of  our  time  are  exerting  them 
selves  to  abolish  the  devil,  to  damp  down  the  fires  of  hell,  tc 
interpret  the  scriptures  rationally,  to  show  harmony  in  all  tb 
works  of  creation,  to  exhibit  the  blending  of  humanity  and  diviit 
ity  in  Christ,  to  establish  a  rationale  of  sin  and  redemption,  to 
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Ltnalize  prayer,  to  maintain  the  essential  accord  of  philodopb j 
snd  faith.  The  attractive  preachers  of  every  denomination 
dedans  that  religion  is  not  a  creed,  bnt  a  life.  Controversy 
avoids  the  old  fields.  Apologists  have  abandoned  the  defense  of 
ancient  dogmas,  and  fallen  back  on  new  lines  of  exposition.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  was  04ille<l  a  Swedenborgian  thirty  ye4ir8 
ago,  before  he  had  read  a  line  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  sdmply 
on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  certaia  ideas,  then  new,  since 
the  common  property  even  of  evangelical  prciichers.  They  who 
insist  on  the  importance  of  keepiag  up  a  distinct  organization  on 
the  basis  of  Swedenborg's  views  are  obliged,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
exaggerate  peculiarities  whieb  had  better  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  chief  theological  tenet  of  Swedenborg  is  his  theory  of 
scripture — the  doctrine  of  hidden  senses  in  the  Word,  But 
the  substance  of  this  theory  is  very  old^  and  was  devised 
originally  as  a  means  of  escape  from  what  were  regarded  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  literal  sense.  Swedenborg  did  much  to  re- 
duce the  doctrine  to  systematic  form,  and  his  disciples  have  done 
mare  to  reduce  his  reduction  to  a  senseless  formality  by  stopping 
where  he  stopped,  and  accepting  his  suggestions  ba  dogmatic 
rules.  Some  have  thought  that,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  results  of 
scientific  criticism  of  the  biblical  literature,  he  might  never  have 
laid  the  emphasis  on  his  doctrine  that  he  did — perhaps  might 
never  have  tried  to  formulate  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  kept  himself  informed  of  the  results  of  biblical 
criticism*  Swedenborg  was,  in  most  respects,  outwardly,  an  old- 
fashioned  man,  simple,  child-like,  unsophisticated,  uncritical,  in- 
genuous, believing;  an  impersonal,  unambitious,  devout  man; 
a  seer  rather  than  a  thinker;  not  a  reader  of  many  religious 
books,  or  deferential  to  the  writei-s  of  books;  an  interior,  brood- 
ing man,  unconscious  of  much  that  went  on  in  the  intellectual 
world  about  him,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  independent  of  con- 
temporary assistance,  "  Piety,'^  to  use  his  own  language,  '*  con- 
sists in  thinkiag  and  speaking  piously,  spending  much  time  in 
prayer,  behaving  humbly  at  that  time^  frequenting  temples,  and 
attending  devoutly  to  the  preaching  there,  often  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper  every  year,  and  in  performing  the  other 
parta  of  worahip  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church." 
"  Prayer,  considered  in  itself,^'  he  says  elsewhere,  ^^  is  discourse 
with  Grod ;  and  there  is  then  a  certain  internal  intuition  of  those 
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things  which  are  the  objects  of  prayer,  corresponding  to  which 
there  is  something  like  influx  into  the  mind's  perception  or 
thought  of  him  who  prays ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  opening 
of  the  man's  interior  toward  Gk)d.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  to 
pray,  in  the  internal  sense,  signifies  to  be  created."  These  lasb 
passages  are  from  the  ''  Arcana  Cdestiay"  a  work  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  the  interior  sense  of  the  Word.  The  writer  of 
them  would  not  be  likely  to  care  much  for  the  methods  of  biblical 
criticism.  The  inspiration  of  scripture  is  simply  assumed  by 
master  and  disciples  alike — the  former  living  when  it  was  not 
seriously  called  in  question,  and  making  the  dogma  tributary  to 
his  doctrine  of  divine  inflnx,  the  latter  living  when  the  tenet  is 
under  vehement  discussion,  and  accepting  the  seer's  glances  as 
dicta  of  revelation.  It  must  be  owned  that  to  the  worldly  sense 
the  holy  oU  of  the  mystic  has  a  rancid  flavor  when  bottled  up  in 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Correspondences." 

Certain  it  is  that  Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  individual 
portions  of  scripture  wiU  not  be  accepted  by  any  modem  school 
of  scholarship.  We  give  two  or  three  examples  taken  from  "The 
Swedenborg  Library,"  an  excellent  condensation,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  B.  P.  Barrett,  and  accepted  as  authentic  by  his 
f eUow  believers.  The  shortest  have  been  selected,  as  occupying 
the  least  space.  ^^The  Lord  as  to  the  Divine  Human  is  called 
'  The  Son  of  God,'  and  as  to  the  Word  '  The  Son  of  Man.' "  *'  That 
the  Lord  fulfilled  in  the  world  all  things  of  the  Word,  even  to  the 
smallest  particulars  of  it,  is  evident  from  these  his  own  words: 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  Law  till  all  be  fulfilled.^ 
After  quoting  Isaiah  Ixiii.,  1-9,  he  comments  thus:  "These 
things  are  concerning  the  combats  of  the  Lord  against  the  hells. 
By  the  '  apparel'  in  which  he  was  glorious  and  which  was  *red' 
is  meant  the  Word,  to  which  violence  was  done  by  the  Jewish 
people."  *^  In  general,  the  prophets  represented  the  Word  in  the 
ultimate  sense,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  letter,  by  *a  vesture  of 
hair' ;  wherefore  Elijah  was  clothed  with  such  a  vesture,  and  was 
girded  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  likewise  John  the 
Baptist."  "  We  read  in  Isaiah :  '  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  hi^- 
way  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria;  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
war  with  the  Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third 
with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land'  » 
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In  the  spiritual  seDse  this  means  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Lc^rd^s 
advent,  the  scientific,  the  rational,  and  the  spiritual  shall  make 
one,  and  that  then  the  scientific  shall  be  subservient  to  the  rational, 
-and  both  to  the  spiritual;  for  Egypt  signifies  what  is  st^ientific, 
Aa^rria  what  is  rational^  and  Israel  what  is  spirituaL  That  day^ 
tw\  f  ioned,  me^ns  the  first  and  second  advent  of  the  Lord." 

•*  K  y,  therefore,  in  the  Word  alone  there  is  spirit  and  life, 

as  the  Lord  says :  *  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life/  ^    ^*  That  it  waa  the  Lord  who  was  seen  by 
Abraham,  he  himself  teaches  in  John  viii.,  56 ;  that  it  was  he^ 
also,  who  was  seen  by  the  rest  is  evident  from  the  Lord's  words 
in  John  i.,  18 ;  v.,  37."     He  cites  Ezeldel,  Daniel,  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  others  equally  disjoined  in  time  and  circum- 
stance,  to  prove  that  the  objects  which  appear  to  the  angels  ii^ 
heaven  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  things  on  earth,  but  in! 
form  more  perfect  and  in  number  more  abundant.    All  this 
evinces  an  absolute  innocence  of  the  first  principles  of  exegesdaLi 
a  hopeless  state  of  imbecility  lq  regard  tAt  the  primary  roles  ofl 
natural  interpretatiou,  an  utter  disregard  of  ob\ions  meaningsJ 
that  would  drive  a  commentator  wUd,    Until  Swedenborg's  doo*' 
trine  of  the  Word  can  be  reduced  to  a  harmonious  and  eonsLStent 
form,  which  shall  not  only  be  self -evidencing^  but  shall  also  detach 
the  scriptures  from  all  other  m^lhical,  allegoricalj  propheticid  lit- 
erature to  which  successive  layers  of  meaning  have  been  ascribed, 
it  must  remain  a  curious  but  unverified  monument  of  spirituaLj 
ingenuity.    At  present,  it  is  but  one  of  several  attempts  to  maiH 
tain  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  on  rational  grounds — the  bedfl 
and  most  important  of  them,  but  still  only  an  attempt*  *  ' 

It  should  be  added  that  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  is, 
according  U^)  Swedenborg,  faUacioos  or  deceptive  in  appearance 
only,  not  in  reality.  In  fact,  it  may  be  all-snfBcient  U>  one  who 
has  in  him  the  root  of  faith.  Since  the  Lord  is  the  Word,  it 
must  be  perfect  in  holiness  and  power*  Only,  the  divine  tmthg 
which  constitutes  doctrine  appears  to  none  but  those  who  are  iaf 
a  state  of  enlightenment  from  the  Lord,  Hence  the  obvious 
sense  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  without  interpretation.  He 
that  has  the  Lord  has  the  key,  but  one  must  go  to  the  Lord  for 
it.  The  external,  literal  sense  is  fur  man  j  the  internal,  spiritual 
sense  is  '*  for  the  heavens**;  and  as  the  Word  stands  on  earth  for 
the  divine  truth,  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord  himself,  one 
mn^  approach  the  letter  from  the  side  of  the  spirit.  ■ 
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Thus  far  we  have  failed  to  find  any  peculiarity  which  might 
justify  Swedenborgians  in  inaiiitAining  a  separata  cshtu^^^h  organi 
zatioD*     They  have  no  peculiarity  to  build  i  i  -  '       'ntiwD* 

and  they  cannot  convict  the  other  church^  >  .r^m  of 

such  apostacy  as  condemns  them  to  extinction.  U,  as  is  assarted 
over  and  over  agaui»  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  New  JemsakiB 
is  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  to  the  neighbor,  then,  as  his 
been  shown,  and  by  many  Swedenborg:ians  confessed,  the  do^ 
trine  taught  by  the  Mast^^r  has  become  to  such  a  degree  diffixsed 
or  shared  by  other  sects,  that  *'the  largest  part  of  the  Ijorft 
new  church  on  earth  is  now  outside  of  the  organization  bearing: 
its  name/- 

Why  should  any,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  Swedenboriruui' 
ism  makes  no  more  progress,  that  its  churches  do  not  mul  ' 
that  its  congregations  do  not  increase,  that  its  efforts  at 
aion  produce  no  more  signal  results  T  To  say  that  the  doctnaee 
of  the  New  Church  have  leavened  Christendom  and  raised  tia 
entire  level  of  faith,  is  simply  to  assume  what  should  be  provfd, 
beside  being  very  far  from  modest.  It  is  more  probable  th 
age  has  overtaken  Swedenborg,  who  anticipated  its  drift,  .«..- 
preted  its  secret,  and  was  for  a  few  years  in  advance  of  iU 
course.  To  get  the  start  again  is  impossible.  The  New  Jemsa^ 
lem  church  ranks  among  so-called  liberal  churches,  whose  fatori 
is  extinction.  All  churches  are  fast  becoming  liberal,  and  in  pro^ 
portion  as  they  follow  that  tendency,  as  churches  they  pass  awsy. 
Swedenborgianism  went  as  far  as  it  did,  because  it  was  in 
advance  of  the  general  movement.  It  went  no  further,  becaiyti 
it  could  not  maintain  its  lead.  Mr,  B.  P.  Barrett  has  done  aa 
admirable  service  in  condensing  Swedenborg's  voluminous  writ- 
ings  into  a  series  of  twelve  pretty  little  volumes.  But  he  will  do 
for  Swedenborg  a  better  service  who  shall  interpret  the  writingfi, 
and  show  to  intelligent  minds  what  contribution  of  permancDl 
value  to  mankind,  religious  or  philosophical,  the  Sw«  ^  '  t^r 
has  made.     So  far,  no  disciple  in  regular  standing  has  •  .    'ui^ 

or  has  tried  to  do  it  outside  of  a  few  commonplaces  which  haw 
been  exhausted.  Some  deeper  note  than  White  or  Wilkinson 
has  touched  must  be  stmok,  or  the  cause  of  Swedenbarfjf  m  l«< 
as  a  cause  dear  to  mankind.     The  personality  of   Sv,  rv 

himself,  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  will  alwayH  h.  .i.,^.  .a- 
ing  and  perplexing;  his  writings  will  be  curiosities  for  their 
strange,  impersonal,  uncouth,  naive,  unexampled  combination  of 
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dnlttieag  beyond  description  and  wisdom  beyond  estimate;  of 
incomparable  childishness  and  transcendent  insight,  the  mogt 
unreadable,  unfathomable  books  in  the  world.  But  his  theo- 
logical assumptions — the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  the  permanency  of  existing  ecclesiastical  usages — will 
henceforth  derive  no  particular  sanction  from  his  name.  Nor 
can  we  think  that  he  would  claim  any  permanent  authority  for 
his  version  of  them. 

For  ouraelveSy  after  a  fresh  and  careifnl  revision  of  the  sub- 
ject^ we  may  as  well  honestly  confess  that  Mr,  Henry  James  ia 
the  only  man  who  has  sunk  his  shaft  into  the  depths  of  Sweden* 
borg^s  mind — the  only  man  who  has  dug  out  a  secret  treasure 
of  thought  worthy  to  be  kept  He  is  no  **  Swedenborgian"of  the 
current  type,  no  believer  in  separate  church  organization,  or  in 
any  church  organization  whatever^  no  disciple  of  the  "  master,'' 
no  adherent  of  the  letter,  but  rather  the  opponent  of  all  this, 
on  the  ground  of  his  interpretation  of  Swedenborg's  own  writings, 
which,  as  he  holds,  his  disciples  have  misoonoeived,  and  thereby 
innocently  perverted  from  their  original  drift  He  has  studied 
those  writings  profoundly,  acknowledging  their  dumb,  iUogical, 
inarticulate,  in  some  respects  futile  and  fatuoxis,  character,  but 
impressed  by  their  ''calm,  translucent  depths"  of  wisdom,  and 
finding  infinite  satisfaction  in  the  '^  seer's^  answer  to  lifers  eternal 
questions.  He  discovered  in  Swedenborg  an  astonishing  pene- 
tration of  thought,  suggestions  which  pierce  to  the  core  of  truth 
ajid  open  worlds  of  speculation  which  he  himself  perhaps  failed 
to  explore,  a  system  of  philosophy  outlined  and  8hMT)ly  indi- 
cated, which  may  easily  be  got  at  by  reading  between  the  lines, 
or  following  hints,  or  seizing  one  or  two  central  ideas^  and  bring- 
ing others  into  accord  with  them.  Such  ide^s  are  the  absolute 
oneness,  sufficiency,  infinitude  of  the  di\'ine  life ;  the  phenomenal 
character  of  creation  j  the  illusory  nature  of  free  will ;  the  non- 
existence of  the  devil  and  of  hell  \  the  essential  htmianity  of  the 
Christ )  the  identification  of  God  with  man ;  the  final  realization 
of  the  religious  erperience  in  a  perfect  democratic  society;  the 
supremacy  of  the  female  over  the  male*  Starting  from  cither  of 
these  postulates  the  consiHtent  reasoner  will  arrive  at  the  rest| 
and  will,  at  last,  come  to  a  resting-place  in  spiritual  monotheism^ 
saved  from  pantheism  by  the  primary  doctrine  that  there  is 
soeh  a  being  as  man  and  that  tlie  divine  intention  toward  him 
is  redemptive,  not  formative. 
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It  is  not  claiined  here  that  all  this  is  formulated  in  Sweden- 
borg's  writings.  K  it  were,  it  could  not  have  been  so  completely 
overlooked  as  it  has  been  by  his  studious  and  zealous  disdples. 
But  it  is  claimed  that  the  germs  are  there,  and  must  have  been 
found  but  for  pre-occupation  with  certain  theological  institutes 
which  naturally  engrossed  attention,  and  will  continue  to  absorb 
the  popular  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  philosophical  interests  tor 
many  generations  to  come.  Sectarians  are  seldom  philosophical, 
or,  &om  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be ;  and  Swedenborgians  are 
vulgarly  accused  of  cherishing  in  an  unusual  degree  the  secta- 
rian spirit,  the  spirit  of  exdusiveness  and  formalism,  with  which 
the  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  faith,  of  their  teacher  is 
wholly  at  war.  The  "memorial"  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  confesses  in  its  motive,  as  well  as  in  its  phraseology,  and 
signally  avouches  by  the  history  of  its  reception,  the  presence 
of  this  malign  temper  ,*  and  this  memorial  was  presented,  it  must 
be  remembered,  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  roused  a  discossion 
throughout  the  body.  It  is  not,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  sur- 
prising that  the  purely  philosophical  import  of  Swedenboi^s 
writings  should,  even  at  this  day,  be  overlooked,  and  especially 
by  those  who  stand  before  the  public  as  exponents  of  his  teach- 
ings. For  the  public,  being  conventionally  '*  orthodox,''  imposes 
on  them  a  severe  though  invisible  constraint  to  be  "orthodox,''  too, 
holds  them  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  "  orthodoxy^  of 
their  master,  and  compels  them  to  reject  as  heresy  every  idea 
that  points  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Now  if  anything  is  clear,  it  is  that  Swedenborg's  ideas, 
detached  from  their  local  and  temporary  associations,  and  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  results,  do  point  in  an  opposite  direction,  are 
quite  unorthodox,  are,  in  fact,  extremely  radical,  abound  in 
suggestions  from  which  religionists  instinctively  recoil,  and 
imply  nothing  less  than  a  complete  revision  of  theological 
articles  in  the  interest  of  anti-pretematuraUsm,  or  the  ntter 
abdication  of  Satan  as  a  prince  potenate,  or  substantial  existence 
in  the  world.  The  Christian  church,  of  whatever  approved 
denomination,  rests  upon  some  theory  of  evil  as  an  independent, 
demonic,  self -subsisting  dominion,  governed  by  its  appropriate 
authorities,  and  organized  against  Deity,  who,  through  his 
ministers,  keeps  up  an  incessant  warfare  against  it ;  the  cliurch 
being  his  visible  representative,  the  ministry  his  ordained 
champions,  the  sacraments  his  appointed  ^^  channels  of  graoeu^ 
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the  Bible  his  revealed  communication  to  mankincL  The  sects 
difter  in  the  explanation  they  give  of  these  points,  but  andar 
8ome  form  they  are  held.  Not  to  hold  them  under  any  form 
is  to  discard  the  Christian  peculiarity,  and  lapse  either  into 
'*  natoraligm  "  or  *'  idealism.'' 

Now,  whether  he  perceived  it  or  not, —  that  point  is  not  here 
prejudged^ — ^it  seems  plain  that  some  of  Swodenborg^s  principles, 
if  puHhed  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  cast  diEcredit  not  only  on 
©very  attempt  to  organize  a  new  church  as  distinct  from  old 
ones,  but  on  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  claiming  to  embody 
the  spiritual,  regenerating,  creative,  divnne  life.  To  say  that 
"  all  hereditary  evil  existing  at  the  present  day  was  not  derived 
from  the  first  man,  but  is  such  that  every  one  who  commits 
actual  sin  acquires  t^>  himself  a  nature  therefrom,  whenee  evil  is 
implanted  in  his  children,  becomes  hereditary,  and  is  thua 
augmented  in  each  succeeding  generation,''  is  to  say  that  the 
notion  of  a  *'  Fall  *'  is  mistaken  ;  that  Satan  does  not  exiiit ;  that 
there  is  no  principle  of  evil,  no  "  law  of  sin.*^  To  say,  **  The 
Lord's  love  is  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race,^  is  to 
abolish  the  ultimate  distinction  between  sheep  ^md  goata.  To 
deny  that  there  is  any  absolute  difference  l)etween  heaven  and 
hell,  angels  and  devils,  saints  and  sinners,  to  affirm  the  supreme 
selfish  delight  of  hell,  is  to  vacate  the  articles  of  current  creeds, 
and  remove  the  ministers  and  altars  of  every  consecrated  temple. 
To  say,  '*It  is  necessary  that  every  individual  in  the  oongre* 
gation  be  a  church," — unless  such  language  be  taken  as  contain- 
ing a  commonplace, — is  to  make  religion  a  purely  spiritual 
thing.  To  declare  that  *'  as  man  becomes  internal^  and  instructed 
in  internal  thuigs,  then  externals  are  as  nothing  to  him,  for  he 
then  knows  what  is  sacred — namely:  charity,  and  belief  built 
upon  charitj"";  "external  worship  is  in  itself  mere  idolatry"'; 
"the  spiritual  church  extends  over  the  whole  globe,  as  much 
among  those  who  are  without  as  "among  those  who  are  with 
truths  of  faith,'' — is  to  convert  the  church  from  a  ritual  to  a 
representative  economy,  sf^inding  for  something  real,  but  l)eing 
unreal  or  shadowy  in  its  own  constitution.  Swedenborg  teaches 
in  many  passages,  and  under  many  forms  of  words,  that  the  life 
of  man  in  nature  is  but  an  apx>earance,  the  Lord  or  divine 
natural  man  being  the  sole  reality;  that  human  free  will  is  a 
divinely  authenticat<Hi  illusion ;  that  the  individual  has  no  inde- 
pendent status,  no  selfhood  unqualifiedly  his  own,  no  inalienable 
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property  in  his  actions.  He  says ;  '^  People  who  ore  dastitiito  o( 
charity  contiuuaUy  contemn  and  condemn  others*  save  in  bo  far 
as  prudence  constrains  them  to  put  on  friendly  manners.  But 
they  who  are  in  charity  can  scai'cely  see  another's  eTils ;  on  the 
contrary,  while  they  note  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  him,  they 
interpret  whatsoever  is  evil  and  false  in  a  favorable  sense.  This 
disposition  they  derive  fi-om  the  Lord,  who  turns  aU  evil  into 
good.  The  Lord  is  as  far  from  cursing  and  being  angry  with 
men  as  heaven  is  far  from  eailh.  For  who  can  conceive  that 
the  omniscient  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  is  infinitely  above  all 
infirmity,  should  be  angry  with  such  poor  and  wretched  dust  m 
men  are,  who  scarcely  know  anything  they  do,  and  can  do 
nothing  of  their  own  motion  but  what  is  evil!  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Lord  disposing  him  to  anger,  but  only  to  raenqr*" 
"Neither  angel  nor  devil,"  says  Swedenborg,  **has  the  leaact 
inherent  power;  if  they  had  the  least  particle,  heaven  woukl 
crumble  to  pieces,  hell  become  a  chaos,  and  with  these  every  man 
would  cease  to  exist,"  ^*I  once  heard  a  celestial  voice  sayine 
that  if  a  spark  of  life  in  man  were  his  own,  and  not  exdii 
of  Grod  in  him,  heaven  could  not  exist,  nor  anything  belon^.^,, 
to  heaven  J  hence  no  chimsh  on  earth,  and  consequently  no 
eternal  life*''    Such  statements  point  toward  very  diiT*  in- 

clusions from  those  contemplated  by  any  church  of  whi.      ,        t  y 
gives  account  or  philosophy  makes  report. 

That  Swedenborg's  conception  of  the  regenerate  condition  of 
man — in  other  words,  of  the  spiritual  consummation,  or  fuH 
completion  of  the  divine  life — is  the  vision  of  a  perfect  human 
society  on  earth,  a  reign  of  charity  among  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, a  pure  spiritual  democracy,  is  so  plainly  intimated,  m 
frequently  suggested,  and  follows  so  closely  on  his  other  cardi- 
nal propositions,  that  to  establish  it  by  quotation  would  bo  a 
superfluous  labor.    Such  a  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  his 
primary  doctrines  of  creation,  and  the  divine  purpose  in  ree  "  ^ 
ating  man.    The  perpetual  insistance  on  charity  as  the  f^ 
faith  implies  it.     ^*  Faith,  in  the  Word,  means  nuthing  but  bve 
and  charity."    "Love  to  the  Lord  cannot  possibly  exist  j**- -* 
from  neighborly  love.    For  the  Lord's  love  is  love  to  Uic 
human  race,  which  he  desires  to  save  ckTually,  and  ■ 
entirely  to  himself,  so  as  for  none  of  them  to  perish ;  wi      . 
whosoever  has  love  to  the  Lord  has  the  LoM's  love,  and  cannot 
help  loving  his  neighbor***   **  When  it  is  Baid  then)  in  no  salvat 
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m  anj  name  but  thAt  of  tlie  Lard^  it  means  no  salvation  in  anj 
other  doctrine — that  is,  in  no  other  thing  than  mutual  love, 
which  is  the  tme  doctrine  of  faith*^  Heaven,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  is  the  ^^maximus  homo,"  the  supreme  man.  God 
i3  a  man*  Chri^  is  human.  Sueh  an  idea  of  the  perfected  state 
is  certainly  quite  unlike  anything  enterttuned  inside  of  the 
accepted  Christendom.  It  is  peculiar ;  in  fact,  so  peculiar  as  Xa\ 
be  unintelligible  from  any  position  but  his  own;  to  understand 
how  mnch  it  differs  from  every  popular  idea,  how  secular  it  is, 
yet  how  noble  and  clear,  how  free  from  gross  contaminations  of 
auimali8ni  and  communism,  it  is  necessary  to  master  Sweden- 
borg^s  primary  conceptions  and  reason  outward  from  that 
center.  Whosoever  does  so  will  see  how  inevitable  is  this  result 
^/f-  Swedenborg's  teaching,  and  how  significant  such  a  result  is  as 
BBearing  on  the  future  of  mankind.  To  contemplate  this  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away,  for  it  forces  one  to  imagine  the  entire 
power  of  the  so-called  religioxis  world  diverted  from  its  present 
employment  and  devoted  to  social  ends*  It  implies  a  heavenly 
exaltation  of  *' worldly''  interests,  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of 
ecclestasticaJ  concerns.  It  changes  the  masters  into  servants, 
and  commits  every  divine  instrument  to  simply  mundane  uses. 
If  the  New  Church  would  establish  itself  on  this  rock,  there 
would  be  no  «^omplaint  of  its  decadence. 

It  is  not  pretended,  we  urge  once  more,  that  Swedenborg 
fuUy  entertained  the  views  outlined  above.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  he  did  not*  His  perfect  calmness  in  enunciating 
them  \  the  absence  from  his  books  of  anything  like  enthusiasm 
or  afflatus ;  the  unconsciousness  of  their  revolutionar>%  or  even 
their  novel,  character ;  the  possibility  of  confining  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  conventional  theolog>";  their  apparent  incon- 
sistency with  other  statements  made  by  him,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Word,  the  Church,  and  the  Future  Life,  give  to  them  an 
air  of  simplicity  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  fresh  discovery. 
Still,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
seer  had  visions  which  he  did  not  altogether  comprehend,  and 
gave  voice  to  ideas  the  significance  of  which  he  did  not  fathom. 
He  may  have  prophesied  deeper  things  than  he  was  aware  of, 
standing  on  some  Pisgah  height  and,  frrjm  far,  descrying  the 
promised  land  he  was  not  permitted  to  explore.  At  all  events, 
there  are  the  declarations.  Tliey  may  mean  much  or  they  may 
mean  little.    If  they  mean  little,  their  sense  is  exhausted,  taken 
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up,  and  appropriated  by  modem  "liberal"  churchee.  If  ibey 
mean  much,  one  must  go  outside  of  Swedenborgianism  for  their 
explanation.  For,  in  this  case,  they  contain  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  approaches  from  a  new  direction  the  profoundest 
problems  of  being — creation,  consciousness,  freedom. 

In  fact,  regarded  as  a  philosophy,  the  thoughts  of  Swedenborg 
penetrate  to  the  roots  of  monotheism.  Under  one  form  or  another 
the  question  of  evil  is  the  tormenting  question,  the  answer  where- 
to has  hitherto  been  sought  in  some  theory  of  dualism  which  set 
nature  over  against  God  and  presumed  warfare  to  exist  between 
them.  The  Christian  scheme  supposes  a  deviL  Dr.  BushneU 
saw  a  "  possibility  of  evil"  in  the  divine  nature.  The  so-called 
"liberal"  sects  resort  to  moral  or  sentimental  considerationfl, 
sometimes  leaving  the  matter  as  a  mystery  of  the  divine  economy, 
sometimes  frankly  avowing  results  which  lead  to  sheer  natural- 
ism and  confoujid  evil  with  good.  Swedenborg,  while  admitting 
that  all  life  is  from  the  Lord,  thus  maintaining  that  there  is  but 
a  single  absolute  principle  in  the  universe, — ^while  frankly  allowing 
that  the  Lord  turns  evil  into  good,  thus  abolishing  evil  as  a 
thing, — does  preserve  the  substantial  facts  of  consciousness,  and 
build  upon  them  a  structure  in  which  the  intellect  can  live  with- 
out resentment  or  compromise.  This  is  an  honest,  sincere, 
humble  attempt  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  rational  nature, 
without  recourse  to  theological  subtleties.  No  competent  writer, 
so  far  as  we  know,  except  Mr.  James,  has  undertaken  to  give  an 
exposition  of  this  system,  and  he  writes  from  such  a  full  mind 
that  a  doubt  occasionally  arises  in  regard  to  his  trustworthiness 
as  a  literal  interpreter.  But  he  assumes  to  be;  he  gives  his 
authorities  amply  and  precisely;  he  strikes  with  constant  itera- 
tion the  master's  dominant  chords.  No  one  is  justified  in 
discussing  the  claims  of  Swedenborg  who  has  not  read  his 
remarkable  books. 

Neither,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  any  one  entitled  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  system  of  ideas  who  is  not  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  the  themes  under  discussion.  The 
cool  eclectic,  the  careless  quidnunc  in  the  world  of  letters,  the 
knowing  adept  in  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  "  schools,"  the 
quick-witted  critic  of  other  men's  ideas,  may  prudently  leave 
Swedenborg  alone.  Such  will  not  understand  him  even  if  they 
can  read  him.  However  approached,  whether  as  philosopheri 
scientist,  or  saint,  he  must  be  approached  from  the  center,  not 
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from  the  cmmmferenca  The  deepest  men  we  have  known  have 
been  his  deepest  admirers.  The  persuasdon  that  his  noblest  day 
is  yet  to  dawn  has  taken  hold  of  some  of  oiiT  best  minds.  The 
hopes  of  those  who  look  for  an  extension  of  the  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  will  probably  be  disappointed,  but  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  few  who  look  for  a  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a 
philofc^opher  of  the  infinite  may  yet  be  justified.  That  Sweden- 
borg  is  a  mystery,  as  insoluble  as  ever,  is  simply  a  confession 
that  he  was  a  seer,  not  a  thinker  the  genesis  of  whose  thought 
may  be  traced  in  some  antecedent  scbooL  His  mental  roots  have 
not  thus  far  been  foxmd.  He  has  been  accused  of  echoing  Jacob 
Boehme^  but  without  evidence  j  he  appeals  to  no  parentage  among 
men.  This  is  certainly  no  proof  that  his  thoughts  came  from  the 
angels,  but  neither  is  it  proof  that  he  was  a  demonic  man  or  a 
fool.  Mr.  Emerson  puts  him  among  the  mystics,  ranking  him 
somewhat  incongruously  with  Socrates,  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
Behmen,  Bunyan^  Fox^  Pascal,  Onion ;  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  introverted  mind  that  has  appeared  in 
modem  times ;  says :  '*  To  a  right  perception,  at  once  broad  and 
minute,  of  the  order  of  nature  he  added  the  comprehension  of 
the  mural  laws  in  their  social  aspects,"  and  assigns  to  him  a  place 
long  vacant  among  the  law-givers  of  mankind.  At  the  same 
time  he  places  him  below  Behmeo,  accuses  him  of  belie\ing  in 
devils,  charges  him  with  circumscribing  the  divine  benignity, 
makes  much  of  his  Hebraic  limitations,  and  declines  to  say  where- 
in his  peculiarity  consists.  With  such  an  opinion  it  is  not  strange 
that  Mr.  Emerson  sometimes  doubts  whether  his  books  will  be 
long  read,  whether  his  great  name  will  not  **  turn  a  sentence." 
If  Mr.  Emerson's  verdict  is  final,  Swedenborg's  day  is  done.  But 
if  there  is  yet  another  word  to  be  said,  it  may  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  seer  has  transcended  his  limitations  and  opened  an 
original  path  for  thought 

Some  think  that  tbe  transition  from  the  glowing,  poetical, 
rhytlunical  style  of  the  scientific  works  to  the  dull,  flat,  insaggest- 
ive  manner  of  the  religious,  indicates  a  failure  of  mental  force, 
and  argues  a  kind  of  dotage  in  the  amiable,  indomitable  man« 
But  in  view  of  the  real  intellectual  vigor  of  the  religious  pro* 
ductions,  the  brilliant  flashes  of  insight,  the  astonishing  pene- 
tration of  single  utterances,  the  reach  of  ideas  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  time  and  place,  this  theory  does  not  oonmiend  itself. 
The  very  dreariness  of  style  complained  of  may  attest  a  complete 
VOL.  cxxxrv, — ^No.  307.  41 
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absorption  in  his  subject,  to  the  subon 
trait,  which  is  already  held  to  be  an  > 
rather  than  of  diffasion  or  decay.  W 
of  a  Swede  oborg  Publication  Society 
labonously  toils  at  the  translation  ai] 
and  is  about  prodncing  the  great  treat 
pletes  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  hui 
cannot  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  a  *' 
which  confines  the  genius  of  one  of  t 
who  have  glorified  the  annals  of  manld 
arrests  the  thoughts  it  ib  instituted  to  ] 


The  meaning  of  the  word  value  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
ience  of  fM:>litieal  ex3onomy,  and  if  it  be  not  clearly  apprehended 
oonsistently  applied,  all  the  speculations  of  this  seience  will 
prove  fatile  and  be  fraught  with  danger.  It  seems  to  me,  more- 
over, that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  serious  dispute ;  that  value  eon- 
gists  in  nothing  bnt  homan  labor^  and  that  things  are  more  or 
less  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  have  a  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  labor  incorporated  within  them.*  I  join  issue,  there- 
fore, with  Mr.  GJeorge,  when  he  asserts  t  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  value^  one  the  result  of  human  labor,  which  he  terms  wealth, 
and  the  other  the  free  gift  of  nature,  which  he  terms  land; 
and  I  daim  that  the  gifts  of  nature,  whether  they  be  of 
substances  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  in  water,  or  in  land, 
have  no  value. 

Those  who  assert  tliat  land  has  a  value  distinct  from  the 
labor  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  it,  base  their  assertion' 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  propositiuns  i 

FirgL  That  it  is  monopolized. 

Second,  That  it  is  appropriated. 

Third.  Ricardo's  "  Theory  of  Kent^ 

Let  us  inquire  whether  these  propositions  are  sound. 

First  Has  land  a  value  because  it  is  monopolized! 

Whether  or  not  monopoly  modifies  in  any  manner  the  theory 
that  value  exists  only  in  hmnan  labor,  I  shall  not  here  disousa. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  assertion  that  land  is  monopolized 
in  a  country  where  there  are  millions  of  land-ownera,  and  where 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  can  be  had  for  th*^ 
asking,  makes  an  indiscriminate  use  of  terms,  and  oonfounds  thr 
word  monopoly  with  the  word  property.    Indeed,  the  danger  that 


*  BodbertoB, "  Zm*  Beleuehtttug  der  SociAleQ  Fr%gt  **;  KaH  Mm, ''  KapitaL* 
f  Tbm  North  AjfcaiCAN  Review,  July,  IS  SI. 
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landed  property  may  become  monopolized  with  hb  ia  far  it*«s  groBi 
than  that  many  other  species  of  property  will  be.  Why,  indeed, 
should  capitalists  combine  in  order  to  enter  into  the  hascardotiB 
speculation  of  monopolizing  the  land,  when  the  much  safer  oa© 
of  monopolizing  the  products  of  the  land  gives  them  all  tho 
advantages  of  owning  land  without  its  attending  risks  t  The 
monopolies  which  are  imminent  and  threatening  are  the  grain 
monopolies  and  the  cotton  monopolies,  and  against  these  it  mif 
be  necessary  to  find  means  of  defense, 

Eicardo,  conscious  of  the  error  of  designating  landed  pro|»erty 
as  a  monopoly,  terms  this  property  a  partial  monopoly.  But  the 
phrase  partial  monopoly  is  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  The  word  mo- 
nopoly carries  within  itself  the  meaning  that  the  entire  species  ol 
property  to  which  it  is  applied  is  controlled  by  a  single  wUL  The 
moment  that  one  has  only  a  partial  control  of  a  certain  kind  of 
property  J  there  is  no  longer  a  monopoly.  To  say  that  a  man  who 
owns  an  acre  of  ground  has  a  partial  monopoly  of  all  the  soiL^f 
the  country^  is  as  barren  of  meaning  as  it  is  to  say  that  a  afll 
who  owns  the  coat  he  wears  has  a  partial  monopoly  of  all  Qie 
ooats. 

Seeond.  Does  the  simple  appropriation  of  land  give  it  a  valoef 

The  following  illustration  will  answer  this  quostion:  Thu 
Empire  of  Brazil  contains  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  nLillions  ef 
the  most  fertile  land,  which  it  is  not  only  willing  to  give  away,— 
it  goes  so  far  as  to  offer  a  remiineratiou  to  those  who  will  accept 
of  it,  and  cultivate  it.  Certainly  this  land  has  no  value.  Now, 
supposing  that  a  party  of  emigrants  be  induced  to  accept  of  tiui 
land^  and  take  title  to  it,  coxild  this  simple  appropriation  give  anv 
value  whatever  to  what  was  valudess  Imforc  t  It  is  evident  tbak 
it  could  not.  Not  until  they  had  actually  begun  to  prepare  thai 
land  for  cultivation  would  they  give  a  value  to  it,  and  thati 
value,  I  claim,  could  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  labor  begtawid 
upon  it. 

T^ird,  We  now  come  to  the  theory  principally  relied  on  by 
those  who  consider  land- values  as  something  independent  of  Urn 
labor  bestowed  on  the  land — the  famous  speculation  known  m 
Bicardo's  theory  of  rent.* 

*  ''On  the  Prinoiplea  of  Political  ESoonooij  and  TaxsUJeii,*'  h^  D»fil 
Bloardo.  Chapter  II,  I  t^uote  from  the  third  edition.  It  l»  impofftani  li 
note  that  Mr.  George's  specnlationB  are  founded  on  thla  Hb/torj^  and  IIimI  Ilk 
ideas  regarding  taxation  sttuad  or  taH  with  it. 
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It  U  as  follows: 

''  Bent*  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  euth  whieh  U  paid  to  tlie 
landloTd  for  the  use  of  the  origuia!  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  solL** 
Whatever  is  paid  for  Improyement  la  not  rent,  properly  speaking,  but  is 
''paid  for  the  use  of  the  capital »  which  has  been  employed  in  atnelioratijig 
the  quality  of  the  land,''  and  for  the  uae  of  buildings,  t 

On  the  &rst  settling  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  rieh 
and  fertile  land,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  reqidred  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  support  of  the  actual  population,  "  there  will  be  no  rent ;  for  no  one 
would  pay  for  the  uae  of  land  when  there  waa  an  abundant  quantity,'* '  *  at  the 
dispoaal  of  whoever  might  choose  to  cultivate  it." 

*'  If  all  land  had  the  same  properties,  if  it  were  unlimited  in  quantityi  and 
uniform  in  quality^  no  charge  would  be  made  for  ita  use,  unless  where  it  poa- 
aessed  peculiar  advantages  of  situation.'* 

'^  It  is  only^  then,  because  land  is  not  milimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in 
quality,  and  because  in  the  progress  of  population  land  of  an  inferior  quality, 
or  less  advantageously  situated,  is  called  into  oultiration,  that  rent  is  ever  paid 
for  the  use  of  it.  When,  in  the  progress  of  sodety,  land  of  the  seeond  degree  of 
fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  immediately  commenees  on  that  of  tike 
first  quality,  and  the  amount  of  that  rent  will  depend  on  the  diiferenoe  in  the 
quality  of  these  two  portions  of  land.  When  land  of  the  third  quality  ia  takoa 
into  cultivation,  rent  immediately  cororoetJceB  on  the  mteooA,  and  is  regolatod, 
as  before,  by  the  diiforence  in  their  productive  powen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rent  of  the  first  quality  ¥dll  rise^  for  tiiat  must  always  be  above  the  rent 
of  the  second,  by  the  dilTcfence  between  the  produce  which  they  yield  with  a 
given  quantity  of  capital  and  labor.  With  every  step  in  the  progreat  of  pop- 
ulation which  shall  oblige  a  country  to  have  reoourse  to  land  of  a  worse 
quality,  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  supply  of  food,  rent  onaU  the  more  fertile  land  will 
rise.  Thus,  suppoe©  land  one,  two,  three  to  yield,  with  an  equal  employment  of 
capital  and  labor,  a  net  produce  of  one  hundred,  ninety,  and  eighty  quarters 
of  com.  In  a  country  where  there  ia  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  eompared 
with  the  population,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  only  oeeesaaiy  to  cultivate 
No.  1,  the  whole  net  produce  will  belong  to  the  cultivator,  and  will  be  profits 
of  the  stock  which  he  advances.  As  soon  as  population  has  so  far  inoreaaed 
Bs  to  make  it  necessary  to  cultivate  No,  2,  from  which  ninety  quarters  only 
can  be  obtained  after  supporting  the  laborers,  rent  would  commence  on  No. 
1,  for  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit,''  and  so  the  ten  quarters,  or 
the  value  of  ten  quarters,  which  is  the  excess  of  the  produee  of  land  No.  1 
over  land  No.  2,  goes  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent.  '^  In  the  aame 
manner  it  might  be  shown  that  when  No.  3  is  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
rent  of  No.  2  must  be  ten  quartern  or  the  value  of  ten  quarters,  whilst 
the  rent  of  No.  1  will  rise  to  twenty  quarters.'* 

Snmming  up  the  propositioDB  forming  Bicardo's  theoiy  of 

*  I  mufit  request  tlie  reader  to  have  to  mind  that  Isad-valne  Is  ilmply  oapltallaed 
rent. 

t  Note  that  Rtcardo's  theory  falls  entirely  of  appUoatlcm  to  city  pnoperty.  To  treat 
of  thia  species  of  property  apart  frtim  the  **  ImprevemeDte^"  Is  atMMti  as  praetJoahle  as 
to  treat  of  a  forest  spart  Ik'oiii  the  trees. 
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rent  very  briefly^  we  have :  Land  values  consist  in  the  original| 
and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  in  favorable  situa- 
tion. But  these  values  do  not  arise  until  an  increasing  popu-; 
lation  brings  about  increasing  difficulties  of  production,  and. 
then,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit 
on  the  capital  required  by  the  farmer  for  the  raising  of  the 
periodical  crop,  the  more  fertile  or  more  favorably  situated  soils 
will  yield  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this  artiflciAl 
theory  is  fallacious — contradicted,  indeed,  in  its  vital  part  by 
Ricardo  himself;  and  that  of  the  propositions  on  which  the 
theory  rests,  and  to  which  they  are  essential,  not  a  single  one, 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  to^Lay,  will  bear  scrutiny. 
We  will  consider  them  in  order. 

I.  The  value  of  land  consists  in  the  original  and  indestmotible/l 
powers  of  the  soiL 

This  proposition  implies  that  every  soil  has  some  x^ennanentti 
qualities  which  are  given  by  nature  to  the  cultivator,  and- 
which  he  can  use  forever.  The  researches  in  agrieultoralfl 
chemistry  have  completely  invalidated  this  statement.  It  is! 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  soil  is  but  the  store-house 
of  certain  chemicals,  and  that  some  of  these  chemicals  an: 
removed  from  the  field  with  every  crop,  or,  as  Inebig  well  puts- 
it,  "  the  field  is  sold  with  the  crop.''  After  a  certain  number  of ,' 
harvests,  every  field  becomes  exhausted  and  barren,  unless  these^ 
chemicals  are  replaced.  Liebig  estimates  that  ten  successive^ 
harvests  would  make  Germany  a  desert. 

And  so  the  owner  of  the  soil  obtains  no  value  whatever  from 
nature  as  a  free  gift.    He  is  only  a  trustee,  who  has  the  right  of 
applying  his  labor  to  the  chemicals  stored  in  the  ground,  and  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  his  labor  in  bringing  them  forth,  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  he  bestows  upon  them  in  so  applying  his 
labor.    The  chemicals  themselves  he  dare  not  appropriate.  These 
he  must  restore  to  the  ground  as  fast  as  he  removes  them.   K  he  \ 
does  not,  he  is  simply  a  robber.    But  in  this  he  differs  from  all , 
other  robbers,  that  while  they  have  some  chance  of  escaping  pun- 
ishment, the  robber  of  the  soU  has  none.  Nature  is  her  own  detect- 
ive and  her  own  judge,  and  carries  out  her  sentences  nniatyin{^. 
The  robber  of  the  soil  soon  finds  that  all  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
which  are  blended  with  the  soil,  and  from  which  he  was  jnstifisd  i 
in  expecting  a  lasting  benefit^  vanish  in  proportion  as  he  lo^ 
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the  aoil.  All  over  the  cotmtry  d^coltural  reports  are  bitter  iiv 
their  complaints  against  those  who  have  abtiBed  their  trufitf  and| 
converted  the  property  of  the  soil  to  their  own  ose.  If  I  had 
the  spaee  to  give  statistics,  the  reader  would  be  gurprised  to 
see  how  swiftly  nature  punishes  the  faithless  trustee,  and 
eventually  the  nation^  which  permitB  these  trustees  to  abuse 
their  tmsts.  And  thus  the  doctrine  that  land-valueB  conaiflt 
in  free  gifts  of  nature  is  not  only  false,  it  is  pernicious. 
We  cannot  feufflciently  instill  into  the  minds  of  oxu*  farmers  that 
the  only  right  the  possession  of  the  soil  gives  them  is  the  right 
to  apply  their  labor  to  it  j  that  their  only  reward  is  the  reward  of 
their  lalx)r,  aiid  that  their  imperative  duty,  if  they  wish  per- 
manently to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  is  to  restore  to  the 
earth  every  particle  which  they  have  taken  out  of  it 

But  Ricardo  himself  has  a  confused  notion  of  his  own  funda- 
mental proposition.  After  repeatedly  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  when  he  speaks  of  rent,  he  invariably  speaks  of  what 
is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  indestruct- 
ible powers  of  the  soil,  and  after  declaring  emphatically  that  what 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  capital  which  lias  beeu  employed  in  amel- 
iorating the  quality  of  the  land  is  not  rent,  he  flies  in  the  face  of 
aU  this  by  asserting,  in  a  note  to  chapter  eighteen  of  his  work, 
that  as  for  the  capitid  which  has  been  expended  in  the  '^  improve- 
ment of  a  fanu,**  and  "is  inseparably  amalgamated  with  the 
land,  and  tends  to  increase  its  productive  powers,  the  remunera- 
tion paid  to  the  landlord  for  its  use  is  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
rent,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  rent."  By  what  magic  this 
capital  is  converted  into  an  original  and  indestmctible  power  of 
the  soU,  Ricardo  Tails  to  explain.  But  is  it  not  astonishing  that 
n  theorj'  contradicted  in  its  very  foundation  by  its  own  author 
s^hoiild  have  dominated  piditical  economy  for  so  many  years  1 

II.  No  one  will  pay  for  the  use  of  land  when  there  is  an/' 
abundaDce  of  land  unappropriated,  ^ 

If  Ricardo  means  that  no  one  will  pay  for  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal (not  to  say  indestructible)  qualities  of  land,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly right    These  have  no  value  anywhere.    But  suppose  theji 
owner  of  land  has  improved  it  by  his  labor,  and  inseparably  ^v 
amalgamated  his  capital  with  it,  will  he  allow  the  use  of  what  his 
labor  produced  without  remuneration?    Is  his  labor  valueleea 
l>ecau8e  land  is  plenty!    It  were  absurd  to  say  so.    Yet  if  it  ui' 
not,  the  remuneration  he  receivea  ia  strictly  rent,  as  Bicardo  him- 
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eelf  confeasea  But  if  be  receiyea  rent  while  abundant  laad  is  jri 
nnappropriatedy  the  propodtian  stands  contradicted  by  ita  own 
author. 

HI.  '*  Bent  is  paid  for  a  fayarable  sitnation  oven  wh3ft  ^m^^ 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  land." 

But  as  rent  is  only  pmd  for  "original  and  inaestruL-uUie  pow- 
ers of  the  soily'^  a  favorable  situation  muBt  be  an  original  and 
mdestmctible  power  of  the  soiL  That  it  is  not  beeomes^  I  think, 
evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  favorable  situations  are  ooo- 
gtantly  made  by  man,  and  are  then  the  result  of  his  labor.  Even 
New  York,  with  its  unrivaled  harbor,  remained  a  seeond-rale 
city  until  ite  situation  was  made  more  favorable  by  the  BaCj 
canal.  In  what  respect  is  London  peculiarly  favorably  sttoated,' 
or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  excepting  it  be  by  the  improvements  of  maot 
The  port  of  Havre,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  worlds  is  ca- 
tirely  the  work  of  man.  Railroads  make  and  unmake  favorahk 
situations  every  day  before  our  own  eyes.  Talk  of  *  ^ 
and  indestructible  character  when  we  reflect  on  N 
Ion,  Persepolis;  or  on  Borne,  whose  situation  was  made  wA 
unmade  favorable  at  recurring  intervals. 

But,  in  reality,  the  question  of  favorable  situation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  land-values,  for  the 
that  the  terra  favorable  carries  within  it  the  term  unfavanil 
If  one  situation  is  favorable  when  compared  with  another,  thfti 
can  only  mean  that  the  other  is  unfavorable;  and  whaterer 
advantage  may  be  conceived  to  exist  by  the  idea  of  favorable,  ai 
predicated  of  one  object^  must  of  necessity  be  balanced  by  the 
idea  of  unfavorable  of  another ;  for  the  one  is  only  f a%*orable  bjr 
comparison,  and  in  proportion  that  it  is  favorable  the  other  muM 
be  unfavorable.  Now,  taking  the  value  of  land  of  a  whok 
country,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  temi 
no  advantage  can  result  to  the  land-owners  at  large.  There 
will  be  an  average  situation,  and  whatever  the  laml  '  '  '  it 
more  favorably  situated  than  the  average  gains,  the  In  neh 

is  less  favorably  situated  must  lose,  Bicardo,  therefore),  ia 
including  this  as  a  cause  of  rent,  commits  a  double  error, 
for  it  is  not  original  and  indestructible  j  and  what  is  more, 
it  can  in  no  ease  be  an  element  of  the  lajid-value  of  a  whole 
country,  or  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  land-owners,  ecmaid^ 
ered  as  a  cla^^  since  precisely  by  aa  much  aa  ono  gaina,  another, 
perforce,  must  lose. 


IV.  The  most  fertUe  Land  is  first  ciiltivated,  and  only  as  pop- 
ulation increasea  leas  fertile  and  lees  favorably  situated  landj' 
becomes  cultivated.* 

This  progression  wonld  be  possible  if  nature  bad  put  dgn^ 
posts,  marked  '* Fertile  No,  1,"  "Fertile  No.  2,"  etc.,  on  every 
acre  of  land  of  **  a  new  country*"  As  it  ia^  it  is  impossible,  by 
inspection,  to  know  at  one^  which  is  the  most  fertile  land  at  the 
country  or  even  of  a  neighborhood.  In  order  to  find  out  which 
land  is  the  most  fertile,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  land  sboold 
be  under  tillage,  and  equal  care  and  skill  bestowed  on  every 
acre.  The  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  reflecting  that  fertile 
is  a  very  indefinite  term,  and  that  different  plants  require  dif- 
ferent soils,  80  that  a  very  poor  wheat-field  may  be  excellent  for 
raining  potatoes.  And  then  when  we  remember  the  great  num4  > 
her  of  varieties  of  every  species  of  plants,  the  phrase,  "  the  moso , 
fertile  soils,*'  no  longer  conveys  a  meaning.  It  is,  moreover,  dif  J 
ficult  to  treat  the  preposterous  measure  of  fertility  offered  by 
Ricardo  with  seriousneea.  To  declare  that  one  land  is  more  fertiter 
than  another  beoauae^  with  an  equal  application  of  capital  and! 
labor,  more  is  produced  on  it  than  on  the  other,  is  to  declare  that? 
all  difference  in  science  and  experience  and  skill  whit^h  exists  he\  > 
tween  farmers  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  degrading  the  most 
difficult,  perhaps,  of  all  occupations  to  the  rank  of  a  performance 
on  the  barrel-organ,  which  will  grind  out  an  equal  number  of 
tunes  to  an  equal  nimiber  of  turns  of  the  crank. 

V.  An  increasing  population  will  require  less  fertile  soils  to  bo  J 
cultivated.  These  less  fertile  soils  will  always  bring  a  less  return  ' 
to  the  capital  and  labor  expended  on  them  than  the  more  fertile 
ones  I  and  therefore,  as  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit,  they, 
excess  of  pn^duce  of  the  better  lands  over  that  of  the  worst — ^thej' 
same  capital  and  labor  being  expended  on  all — becomes  rent     ^ 

This  proposition  is  the  heart  of  Ricardo's  theory.     It  ex- 

Iies  that  more  fertile  soils  have  inherent  in  them  a  certain 
ue  not  dependent  on  human  labor — a  value  which  increases 
as  often  as  tiie  increase  of  population  requires  less  fertile  soils 
to  be  cultivated — a  value  which  wiU,  by  continual  increase  of 
population,  become  a  perpetually  gromng  monster,  and  eventu- 

*  This  progreasioii  from  good  to  Inferior  l&nd  is  eMentUl  to  the  theory,  m 
Bioardo  himself  declaims,  as  he  must,  that,  if  it  were  otherwi»e,  either  theire 
oonld  arise  no  rent,  or  existing  rent  would  lie  dimioiahod  la  proportion  aa  the 
new  land  la  more  fertile  than  the  old* 
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ally  swaUow  up  all  the  capital  of  the  land.*  Exaniinmg  iky 
pi*opositiorL,  however^  we  find,  in  the  first  plaice,  that  aa  ths 

wonl  *^  fertile "  (as  shown  abovf^)  expresses  no  dofiuite  idea,  the 
proposition  can  have  no  priM'tiiuil  importance ;  and  that,  for  this 
reaaon  alone,  it  could  never  become  the  guide  of  the  legislator. 

In  the  seoond  place,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  thai  it  is 
retically  fallacious.    The  proposition  assumes  that  thf*  nslal 
fertility  of  soils  is  something  perennially  fixed ;  that  soils 
powers  which  rank  them  into  distinct  orders,  and  that  by  no 
deavor  a  soil  of  an  inferior  grade  can  ever  bety^me  the  «inaJ  of 
the  soil  of  a  superior  grade,  because,  whenever  the  ow-  lit 

inferior  appUes  capital  and  labor  to  improve  it,  the  om^  :  _  Qi© 
superior  need  only  apply  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
in  order  to  maintain  his  superiority.  But  this  whole  assomptioii 
is  without  reason,  and  is  utterly  confounded  by  the  t^ushing^  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  A  soil  is  fertile,  aooording  to  this  sci- 
ence, if  it  contains  a  proper  quantity  of  certain  chr  t---- ^  -  ^  7>h 
are  properly  mixed,  are  in  proper  temperature,  in  j  \j, 

and  in  proper  moisture.  If  it  is  wanting  in  any  ut  tlle^•  ^  n 
ditions,  it  is  infertile.  As  soon  as  the  wanting  coudiUuu^ 
are  supplied,  it  becomes  fertile.  And  with  this  simple  deJinitioD 
the  whole  of  the  proposition  is  proved  erroneous.  Iiet  os  sofK 
pose  that  the  soils  of  a  certain  district  range  from  1  to  5,  ao* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  fertility  at  a  given  epoch,  and  that  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  shows  that  No.  1  is  in  perfect  conn'"'  \^<j, 
2  is  deficient  in  phosphates,  No.  3  in  nitrogen,  No,  4  t4>  i4 

No.  5  too  moist.     Now,  if  owner  No.  2  applies  phospharr  , 
applies  nitrogen,  No.  4  irrigates  his,  and  No.  5  builds  a  m.^^., 
they  may  all  make  the  land  of  equal  fertility  with  that  of  No.  L 
And  by  this  example  it  is  not  only  proved  that  iiatuns  mako 
no  barrier  by  which  land-owners  may  be  able  to  seisse  all  Ibe 
wealth  of  the  country — a  closer  examination  shows  that  tbe 
H       assumption  that  it  would  require  increasing  capital  and  labor, 
^^m      as  soils  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  fertility,  in  order  to  aaeam- 

r " 

■  hg 

■  &f 
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In  this  coimectlon  it  may  be  inteTesting  to  qnote  tbe  wor^  of  Rl^lfda 
which  B&.  George  has  eondenBed  into  the  happy  phi«fte^  *^'  progron  urf 
poverty,"  and  elaborated  into  an  eloquent  book:  **  In  the  pr -— r- -  •  sodoty 
and  wealth  "  a  period  wiU  be  reached  when  **  the  voiy  low  ti  iiu  wil 

have  arrested  all  aeonmuUtiont  and  alxDOet  the  whole  firoihiie^f  or  ttir  otTOstcx, 
after  paying  the  kbore»,  will  be  the  property  of  oinMKl  Of  laDd,  anl  Utf 
receivers  of  tithes  and  twees. "    (Chapter  vi.) 
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plidh  this  eqimlityy  is  falsa  The  nitrogen  may  be  Ave  times  as 
expensive  as  the  phosphates,  so  that  soil  No.  S  may  require  less 
Kpital  to  make  it  equal  to  No.  1  than  soil  No,  2  would.  The 
Ibiin  of  No.  5  might  be  inexpensive,  while  the  irrigation  on  No. 
4  might  be  expensive.  As  for  land  No.  1,  this  being  in  x>^rfect 
condition,  no  amount  of  capital  spent  on  it  could  improve  it,  and 
if  the  owner,  urged  by  greed  and  Rieardo's  theory,  should  make  the 
attempt,  he  would  actually  lesst^n  the  fertility  of  his  soiL  In^ 
short,  the  relative  fertility  of  various  soils  is  of  far  less  im-l 
portance  in  determining  the  quantity  of  produce  yielded  by  eao^^ 
than  the  relative  fertility  of  the  land-owners'  brains.  fl 

Moreover,  even  if  the  assumption  that  soils  cannot  1x3  sff^ 
improved  as  to  become  equal  to  each  other  were  true,  how  could  ( 
the  simple  fact  of  a  difference  of  quality  give  to  the  land  some  I 
peculiar  value  aside  from  the  quantity  of  labor  incorporated,/ 
within  itt    There  is  no  commodity  which  does  not  actually  existt 
in  various  qualitieSt  and  no  one  dreams  of  urging  this  fact  as 
giving  a  peculiar  value  to  conMnodities.    What  greateEr  reason 
is  there  for  speaking  of  land-values  as  being  brought  about  by 
difference  in  qutUity  of  land^  than  of  shoe-values  or  hat  values, 
owing  to  differemce  of  qualities  in  Hhoes  and  hatst      Rieardo 
says  that,  owing  to  an  increasing  population,  land  of  a  worse 
quabty  must  be  resorted  to,  and  that  the  farmer  of  the  worst 
land  must  get  the  same  returns  to  his  capital  and  labor  as  the 
farmer  of  the  best.     Now,  if  this  were  so,  would  not  the  argu- 
ment apply  as  well   to  shoes!     An  increasing  population  re- 
quires more  shoes,  so  that  recourse  must  continually  be  had  to 
worse  leather;  and  as  the  capital  and  labor  expended  on  the  worst 
leather  must  bring  the  full  ordinary  return,  aU  better  leather 
will  obtain  a  peculiar  leather- value ! 

The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  core  of  this  reasoning  consists  in 
reckoning  the  value  of  objects  by  an  ascending  scale,  which 
takm  the  worst  quality  as  its  basis  of  value,  and  then  predicates 
an  over-value  for  all  objects  which  are  better  than  this  worst,  on 
the  fallacious  assumption  •  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ordinary 
rate  of  profits,  which  those  who  expend  capital  on  the  worst 
quality  wiU  require,  and^  more  than  which,  those  who  expend  it  on 
the  best  cannot  obtain*     This  fallacy  discovers  itself  at  once 

'  An  Miramption  ttnf ortoniiUly  prevalent  anumg  palitlesl  eeooomiitSv  ind 
iiiTttlidfttmg  D3&X17  of  their  nmlu  coaelusiona. 
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when  we  take  a  large  view  of  things — ^  a  view  which  distingxiishd^ 
political  from  private  economy.  Snch  a  view  compels  ns  to  oon- 
aider  the  aggregate  value  of  all  objects  of  a  certain  kind^  and  not 
some  particular  values  in  the  hands  of  individual  possessoiv. 
It  is  found,  fer  instance,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  yeariy 
produce  in  a  country  is  one  biUion  bashels  of  com,  and  that 
this  is  produced  on  one  hundred  million  acres  of  corn-laiii 
The  average  yield  is,  therefore,  ten  bushels  per  acsre,  Now^  same 
acres  wiU  produce  as  high  as  twenty  bushels,  some  fift^  )f 

twelve,  etc.,  but  these  must  perforce  be  counterbalanced  ^  .  r 
acares  which  yield  only  eight,  or  six,  or  five,  or  even  le«s.  And 
so,  from  the  difference  in  the  products  of  the  individual  acrt?gj  oo 
value  can  be  gained  for  the  land-owners  on  the  aggregate,  u 
precisely  by  as  much  as  one  gains  another  must  lose, 

A  nearer  examination  will,  moreover,  show  that  the  land  wiaA 
produces  most  will  be  the  one  which  is  most  skillfully  tilled  and 
carefully  prepared,  rather  than  the  one  which  possesses  the  bcrt 
original  quaUties — that,  in  fact,  originally  purely  infertile  soik, 
as  bogs  and  arid  plains,  will  be  among  those  which  prodabe  the 
largest  amount  per  acre.  From  this,  too,  it  becomes  evidenl 
that  the  statement  that  there  oannot  be  two  rates  of  profit  is 
palpably  false;  that,  in  fact,  there  will  be  as  many  x^tes  of 
profit  in  every  pursuit  as  there  are  individuals  employed  in  thai 
pursuit,  and  differences  in  the  material  worked  upon ;  and,  as 
there  are  no  ordinaiy  profits,  that  neither  land-ownera  nor 
owners  of  other  objects  obtain,  as  a  daas,  a  peculiar  advantage 
because  raw  materials  of  a  better  quality  than  the  worst  in  itsse 
are  worked  up. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  important  conclusion  that 
differential  values  cannot  exist,  and  that  a  class  cannot  get  the 
benefit  of  advantages  possessed  by  individuals  among  it,  their 
advantages  being  by  the  force  of  the  term  balanoed  by  tho  disad- 
vantages  of  others. 

It  appears  further  that,  considering  an  entire  ooontiy,  there 
will  be  an  average  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  an 
average  crop,  that  will  yield  an  average  profit  to  tlu  '  r^ 
and  yield  an  average  rent  to  the  landlord,  which  rent  \s  h^ 

average  rate  of  interest  that  capital  invested  in  land  yieldsL 
Some  laborers  wiU  produce  more  than  others,  some  eapital  will 
bring  greater  return  than  others,  some  soils  wfll  yield  more  than 
others,  but  neither  the  laborers,  nor  the  capitalLgts,  nor  the  land- 
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owners  in  the  BggregBAe  will  derive  any  benefit  from  these  differ- 
enoes ;  and  as  little  as  there  will  be  a  labor- valne  resulting  from 
difference  in  quality  of  laborers,  or  a  capital- value  from  a  differ- 
ence in  quality  of  materials,  will  there  be  a  land-value  from 
differences  in  quality  of  land. 

As  a  final  result  of  my  criticism,  I  claim  to  have  shown  that 
land  possesses  no  peculiar  value,  either  on  account  of  monopoly, 
or  of  appropriation,  or  of  Ricardo's  theory — and  that,  by  the 
method  of  exclusion,  we  must  infer  that  the  value  of  land,  like 
that  of  all  other  objects,  can  consist  only  in  the  amount  of  labor 
it  represents. 

And  now,  bearing  in  mind  this  result,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  increase  in  land-values  can  only  be  the 
consequence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  labor  incorporated  in 
the  land.  We  perceive  that  most  of  the  so-called  rises  in  land- 
values  are  only  periodic^  rises  in  the  money  value  of  land, 
which  are  followed  invariably  by  falls  of  this  money- value; 
that  these  rises  and  falls  have  no  more  to  do  with  laud  than  they 
have  with  other  commodities,  and  depend  on  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market,  by  which  fluctuations  land-holders  as  a  class 
cannot  gain.  It  is  only  when  the  increase  of  value  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  more  labor  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  applied 
to  the  land  that  the  rise  in  rent  becomes  real 

In  the  progress  of  society,  however,  labor  becomes  more  and 
more  efficient ;  consequently,  less  and  less  labor  beoomes  neoeft- 
sary  in  order  to  produce  an  object  i  and  this  fact  so  necessarily 
tends  to  depreciate  aU  objects  which  are  already  in  existence,  that 
the  rise  in  value  of  lands  newly  cultivated  is  often  completely 
balanced  by  the  fall  in  value  of  lands  already  in  cultivation; 
and  so  the  aggregate  value  of  lands  even  of  a  new  country  in- 
creases in  less  proportion  than  the  amount  of  labor  incorporated  in 
it  Pot  instance,  in  New  York  the  average  value  per  acre  of  im- 
proved farm  land  is  only  fifty  dollars;  certainly  but  a  small 
return  for  the  quantity  of  labor  which  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  has  been  incorporated  in  the  farm  lands  of  this  State, 

And  now,  having  obtained  a  dear  view  of  the  nature  of  land* 
values,  we  can  intelUgently  consider  the  question  of  an  exclusive 
land  tax. 

Even  Ricardo,  after  attempting  to  show  that  land-values  are 
only  the  result  of  diffe)  ence  of  fertility  of  the  soil  j  that^  conse- 
quently, a  tax  on  rent  could  not  be  shifted  on  the  consumer  j  and 
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that  it  would  be  iBdifferent  to  the  fanner  whether  this  rent  were 
absorbed  by  the  landlord  or  the  tax-gatherer ;  and  that  the  latid- 
holders  are  the  mere  passive  recipients  of  whiv  '  '  r  a.Hwdl  go 
t>o  the  State  j  even  he  (probably  nnder  a  present  »f  the  difi 

Gulty  of  applying  hiB  speculations  in  actual  ptuetioe)  saym  (chi{L 
xiv.),  criticising  Adam  Smith :  **  If  it  be  considered  that  land, 
regarded  as  a  fit  Bubject  for  exclusive  taxation,  would  n»»t  only  be 
reduced  in  prie^,  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  that  taxation,  bat, 
in  proportion  to  the  indefinite  nature  and  uncertain  value  of  tk 
ri&k^  would  become  a  fit  subject  of  speculation,  partaking  mors 
of  the  nature  of  gambling  than  of  sober  trade,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  the  hands  into  which  land  would  in  that  caae  be 
most  apt  to  fall,  would  be  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  mon 
of  the  qualities  of  the  gambler  than  of  the  qnaliti  ^  'he 
sober-minded  proprietor  who  is  likely  tA>  employ  his  I  lie 

greatest  advantage.^    For  even  he,  thi^  inventor  of  the  ind^ 
pendent  land-values,  could  not  but  fed  that  they  never  ootili 
be  reached  by  taxation.    Fertility  of  the  soil  is  only  one  demsii 
of  production,  and  there  are  numerous  others.     The  fact  tbat 
one  soil  yields  90  while  another  yields  100,  does  not  .prove  in  iteelt 
the  inferiority  of  the  former.    The  less  quantity  of  prc»dace  mat 
be  owing  to  lees  skill  of  the  fanner,  less  efflcieney  of  the  labor* 
ers,  unsuccessful  experiments,  less  favorable  conditions  of  the- 
atmosphere,  and  various  other  reasons*     How  would  it  be  pos-' 
sible  to  find  a  balance  which  would  decide  with  nicety  eacaedr 
how  much  one  soil  is  superior  to  another,  not  to  speak  of  thie 
fact  that  advantages  of  situation  are  t'O  come  in  and  confuse  ihft\ 
whole  problem  f    And  so,  even  if  Ricardo  were  right,  yet,  as  any 
scheme  of  taxation  built  upon  it  would  have  to  t>ake  for  ita  bttOi 
the  lowest  quantity  of  produce  which  the  most  ignorant  farauir, 
employing  the  most  slothful   laborer,  might  bring   from  tibc, 
ground,  and  would  confiscate  the  produce  of  the  more  akQlfaL 
and  the  more  careful  as  rent,  any  such  si^heme  would  n-  t       V  boi 
unjust,  it  would  be  suicidaL     And  Bicardo  himself  shi  >» 

the  absurdity  to  which  his  conclusions  logically  and  of  ndoeflai^ 
lead. 

But  with  the  whole  of  his  theory  swept  away,  and  the  T9im) 
of  land  recognized  as  (consisting  only  in  the  qunntitj'  of  labor  it 
represents,  neceesarily  all  tax  on  land  becomes  a  tax  on  laboe 
employed  on  land,  and  such  a  tax  will  either  be  ahifted  on  Chi* 
consauner,  or  labor  on  land  discouraged.    But  thu  diacoiirage- 
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ment  of  labor  on  land  leads  to  the  disconmgemetit  of  labor  in^  ♦ 
general ;  for  the  labor  on  land,  whether  employed  in  raising  thel» 
yearly  crop,  or  in  replacing  the  chemicals  taken  away  by  last 
year's  crop,  or  in  ameliorating  the  land  so  that  it  may  bear  a 
futtire  crop,  is  indispensable  to  all  other  forms  of  labor,  because 
the  latter  can  only  be  applied  to  the  raw  material  first  produced 
by  the  agricultural  laborer.     Snch  a  discouragement  could  not  be?  ^ 
suffered  by  the  non-agricultural  portion  of  a  communitj^,  and  itjj 
would  be  compelled  to  allow  the  tax  to  be  shifted  on  itself,    Bvtif^ 
after  it  has  been  shifted,  the  laboring  poor  would  have  to  paylj 
the  lion's  share  of  the  tax,  as  they  do  of  most  indirect  taxes. 
The  misery  which  would  attend  any  marked  increase  of  taxation ! 
of  land  can  therefore  hardly  be  exaggerated- 
How  would  such  an  increased  land*tax  affect  land-ownership! 
It  could  nev&v  bring  about  common  property  in  land;  but  wouM|[  >.  | 
instead,  opemte  as  the  oonflscation  of  the  property  of  the  poor 
in  favor  of  the  rich,  because  all  the  smaller  land-holders  would 
be  wiped  out  during  the  transition  period  between  the  first  levy 
of  the  tax  and  the  final  shifting  of  it  on  the  consumer.    These 
poorer  land-owners  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  increased  tax^ 
as  they  only  succeed  with  hard  struggling  to  pay  the  present  tax 
in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  on  their  lands;  and 
so  their  lands  would  be  sold  at  tax  sales.    That  they  would  not 
receive  a  corresponding  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
*^  groceries,  clothing,  tools,  etc.,"  as  Mr.  George  beUeves,  reqtdrea 
no  demonstration,  when  we  reflect  that  these  taxes  are  duties  for 
protection  and  not  for  raising  revenue,  and  will  remain  or  be 
removed  independently  of  revenue  considerations. 

Furthermore,  as  Mr.  George  considers  all  previous  improve- 
ments in  ameliorating  tlie  soil  as  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  would  allow 
nothing  for  them,  while  he  neither  could  nor  would  apply  this  rule 
to  future  improvements,  as  otherwise  no  one  would  any  longer  im^ 
prove  the  soil,  but  all,  instead,  would  rob  it,  it  follows  that  thid 
soil  <M)uld  be  tilled  with  profit  only  by  large  capitalists,  who  oouU 
make  su<ih  extensive  improvements  that,  what  at  the  time  of  the 
first  levying  of  the  new  tax  might  be  appraised  as  the  value  of 
the  land,  would  be  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  non-taxable  future 
improvements.  Then  would  begin  the  era  of  great  possessions, 
which  Mr,  George  dreads  so  much  that  he  pntfixes  the  motto 
**  LaUfundia  perdidere  ItaUam  '^  to  Ids  principal  work.  Soon  the 
former  independent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  driven  from  house  and 
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home  by  the  tax-gatherer,  would  be  eompelled  to  take  refage  in 
these  great  possessions  and  live  on  them  either  as  laborers  or 
as  paupers. 

In  the  cities,  the  principle  of  taxing  only  bmlding  lots,  and., 
leaving  buildings  untaxed,  would  lead  to  the  huddling  together! 
of  the  whole  population  on  as  small  a  space  of  ground  as  possible.! 
A  system  of  tenements  would  be  inaugurated  compared  to  which.; 
the  crying  evils  of  our  present  system  would  seem  to  be  a  bless*! 
ing.  The  poorer  land-owners,  already  saddled  with  mortgages, 
could  not  improve  their  land  sufficiently  to  make  the  value  of  the 
lot  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  value  of  the  building,  and  could  in 
consequence  not  shift  the  taxes  from  themselves  on  their  ten- 
ants with  sufficient  rapidity;  they  would  find  their  possessions 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  tioL-gatherer,  and  themselves  reduced 
to  denizens  of  the  great  capitalists'  tenements. 

The  natural  outcome  of  all  this  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly  in  land;  that  is,  all  the  land  of  the  oountay  woold 
finally  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person  ruling  over  a  ryot 
population. 

Isaac  L.  Bigb. 


AN  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  MHITIA. 


Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  words  '*  State 
militia^;  they  have  been  used  in  conjunction  since  the  Stateti 
were  formed.  An  yet,  the  term  '*  United  States  militia^  haa  not 
become  familiar;  but  the  name  ^^  national  militia^  hays  of  late 
oome  into  such  frequent  use  that  it  sonnda  like  a  very  natural 
combination  of  words. 

What  it  means  is  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  organized 
tinder  one  system  and  eontroUed  by  the  genertd  Government.  If 
it  mean  less  than  this,  the  term  is  quite  inappropriate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art  I^  sec  8)  pre- 
scribes  that  Congress  shall  have  power — 

**  To  provide  tot  organisiiif ,  anaing,  itnd  ditgipliitifif  ike  militia,  and  for 
eming  such  part  of  them  as  mmj  be  employed  In  the  serrice  of  the  Umt<^ 
es,  reserving  to  the  States  reepeotiYelj  the  appomtment  of  the  officers, 

and  the  anthoritj  of  traimng  the  mititia  according  to  the  disctpline  preeorni^ 

hj  CSongreBS.*' 

In  1792,  Congress  attempted  to  exercise  the  power  above  ex- 
pressed^  and  the  militia  law,  as  it  now  exists,  was  then  in  the  main 
<sreated,  and  during  the  ninety  years  since  that  time  Congress 
haa  been  further  trying  to  do  that  which  it  is  empowered  to  do 
by  this  constitutional  power — that  is,  it  has  tried  to  organize,  to 
mrrn^  and  to  discipline  the  militia,  while  reserving  to  the  States 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the  oflBcers  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia.  It  has  failed ;  and  notwithstanding  Presi- 
dential messages,  militia  committees,  militia  oommissions,  bills 
proposed,  and  Congressional  debates,  the  power  to  organize,  to 
arm,  and  to  discipline  remains  unexercised.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek :  Congress  has  been  vested  with  an  empty  power  It 
can  no  more  organize  and  discipline  the  militia  while  the  author* 
ity  to  train  and  to  officer  is  vested  in  the  State,  than  it  can  grant 
a  charter  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  sea- 
vou  C3xxxrv.— NO-  307.  42 
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poi%  and  that  Congress  lias  power  to  regulate  commerce  'with 
foreign  nations. 

Wbjy  then,  shonld  names  be  nsed  that  convey  incorrect  ideas  t 
Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  tmth  of  the  foregoing  prop- 
ositions can  be  presented  than  the  bill  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Committee  on  the  Militia,  March  1, 
1882,  concerning  which  the  committee  say  that  the  bill  embodies 
the  suggestions  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  ^^  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  militi&  ques- 
tion that  has  yet  been  proposed."  The  article  by  General  Qrdway, 
published  in  The  North  American  Review,  April,  1882,  is  an 
advocacy  of  all  the  features  of  that  bilL  They  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  be :  First  Calling  the  militia  which  the  Sti^  sMM  see 
fit  to  organize  the  '^  National  Guard,"  and  the  body  of  able-bodied 
male  citizens,  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  en- 
rolled  as  the  State  may  see  fit,  and  who  are  not  in  the  '^  National 
Guard,"  the  ^^  reserve  militia,"  or  inactive  dass ;  the  two  classes  to 
constitute  the  whole  militia.  Second.  The  appropriation  of  one 
million  dollars  annufiJly,  which  sum  shall  be  divided  among  the 
States,  in  proportion  to  the  organized  militia  force  of  the  Stales 
respectively,  on  a  basis  and  with  the  limitation  of  five  hundred  men 
to  each  Congressional  representative.  This  bonus,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  be  given  in  arms,  field-artillery,  camp,  cavalry,  and  infantry 
equipments,  ammunition,  and  service-dress,  on  the  conditions  tha^ 
the  organizations  of  the  States  shall  go  into  camp  five  consecutive 
days  in  the  year,  drill  once  a  month,  hold  annual  inspections, 
practice  at  rifle  ranges  which  the  States  shall  provide,  procure 
the  service-dress,  account  for  all  property  furnished  to  them,  and 
f oUow  the  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  a  board  of  seven  offi- 
cers whom  the  President  shall  name ;  reporting  in  full  as  to  num- 
bers and  military  property  to  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  must  appear  that  the  last 
attempt  at  organization  is  nothing  more  than  a  coaxing  measure; 
and  a  comparison  with  the  law  of  1792  will  show  that  the  admis- 
sion is  made  in  this  last  bill  that  the  attempt  to  oi^anize,  which 
was  then  seriously  made,  has  now  been  abandoned  for  a  policy  of 
help  and  succor  to  the  deserving  and  obedient.  Under  the  old 
law,  the  enrollment  of  citizens  is  directed  to  be  made  by  captains, 
and  thereupon  the  citizens  must  arm  and  equip  theni8elve&  It 
is  true  these  provisions  are  dead  letters,  but  they  show  an  effort 
which  has  proyen  f  utQe,  and  the  proposed  substitute  tor  Hier  ^ 
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laws  wisely  omits  stioJi  matters.  As  now  suggested,  each  State 
shall  be  induced  to  organize  a  militia,  and  to  train  it^  accordiQg 
to  a  system  pre8cril)ed  for  the  regular  army,  by  the  promise  of 
its  proportion  of  one  million  dollars  annually,  upon  the  oontiniied 
performance  of  the  conditions  imposed. 

The  criticism  U>  bo  urged  against  bills  of  this  nature  i*« 
that  tliey  proceed  upon  an  erroneous  theory  of  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  Government  must 
provide  some  system  for  its  own  protection — ^that  the  subject 
of  weapons  and  defenses  and  the  whole  theme  of  militery 
engineering  must  be  well  entertained  by  it;  but  inasmuch  a^ 
the  power  to  organize  the  militia,  and  to  train  and  to  control  it, 
is  really  a  matter  for  State  management,  no  legislation  should 
be  had  that  seeks  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  general 
Government  to  provide  uniforms,  horse  trappings,  camp  equi- 
page, ammunition,  and  such  outfit  for  the  State  militia. 

The  story  of  the  adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  Constitation 
qnoted  above  is  longer  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  permit 
of  recitaL  It  may  be  told  in  outline  that,  in  1787,  when  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Federal  Convention  met,  the  subject  of  tiie  militia 
was  one  of  the  most  delicate  questions  involved  in  the  Constitu* 
tion  which  they  proposed  to  di-aft.  Everything  rehiting  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  was,  so  far  as  most  of  the  delegates 
were  concerned  (and  perhaps  it  was  still  more  so  with  their 
constituencies),  to  be  surrendered  with  great  jealousy.  Mr. 
Mason,  from  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  delegates  present,  framed 
the  provision  originally  giving  to  Congress  power  "to  make 
laws  for  the  regulation  and  disciijlinc  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of  Uie 
officers."  This  was  immediately  met  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, with  the  objection  that  this  was  going  too  far,  and  the 
control  of  the  Government  should  be  limited  to  the  oocasionR 
len  the  Government  should  call  the  militia  into  service,  or  when 
ie  States  entirely  neglected  the  militia.  Mr.  Dickinson,  from 
Delaware,  thought  the  Government  should  have  control  of  only 
one-fourth  part,  of  the  militia  at  a  time,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion Mi\  Mason  withdrew  his  proposed  clause,  and  suggested 
that  the  power  be  **  to  make  laws  for  regulating  and  dL<?ciplin- 
ing  the  militia,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  part  in  any  one  year,"  ■ 
This  plan  for  a  '*  select  militia^  did  not,  however,  meet  witd 
approval,  and  after  various  expressions  of  opinion  thai  ihH 
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States  would  not  give  up  their  control  over  the  militia^  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven^  who,  some  days 
later^  reported  the  danse  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  exception 
that  the  words  '^  to  provide  for  organizmg,"  then  read  ^^  to  make 
laws  for  organizing." 

In  debate  Mr.  King,  of  Massachnsetts,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, explained  that,  by  ^^  organising,"  the  committee  meant 
proportioning  the  officers  and  men ;  by  '^  arming,"  specifying  the 
kind,  size,  and  caliber  of  arms;  and  by  '^disciplining,"  prescribing 
the  manual,  exercise,  and  evolutions.  Later  in  the  debate  he 
further  explained  that  ^'arming"  meant,  not  only  as  above 
stated,  but  included  the  authority  to  regulate  the  modes  of  fur- 
nishing  arms,  either  by  the  militia  themselves,  the  State  govern- 
ments, or  the  national  Treasury,  and  that  laws  for  discipliniDg 
must  involve  penalties.  Two  resolutions  were  negatived,  phriB- 
ing  the  power,  respectively,  '^  to  establish  a  uniform  and  general 
system  of  discipline,"  and  ''to  establish  a  uniformity  of 
arms,  exercise,  and  organization";  and  the  proposition  of  llr. 
Madison,  that  the  reservation  of  the  appointment  of  officers  to 
the  State  be  limited  to  officers  "  under  the  rank  of  general  offi- 
cers," met  with  great  disapproval  Few  appreciate  how  much 
opposition  from  the  States  arose  upon  the  clause  as  it  was  finally 
adopted ;  nor  was  it  until  after  vigorous  argument  that  the  final 
ratifications  were  made. 

The  act  of  1792,  although  going  as  far  as  the  constitutional 
power  appeared  to  extend,  was  found  to  be  of  very  little  value 
within  a  very  short  time  of  its  adoption.  In  December,  1793,  Prefr 
ident  Washington,  in  his  address  to  Congress,  says :  '^  It  is  an  in- 
quiry which  cannot  be  too  solemnly  pursued,  whether  the  act  more 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  has  organised 
them  so  as  to  produce  their  full  effect."  In  November,  1794,  he 
says :  "  The  militia  laws  have  exhibited  such  striking  defects  as 
could  not  have  been  supplied  but  by  the  zeal  of  our  citizenSi 
.  .  •  Every  appeal  to  those  laws  is  attended  with  a  doubt  on 
its  success."  Congress  was  disx>osed  to  do  what  'it  could,  and 
the  matter  was  kept  before  it.  In  1794,  Mr.  Cobb,  from  his  com- 
mittee, reported :  "  Viewing  this  subject  as  applied  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  powers  therein  expresdy 
reserved  to  the  States,  they  have  their  doubts  how  far  Congrw  i 
can,  consistentiy  therewith,  make  any  important  alteratkm  of 
amendment  in  the  present  law." 


AN  UNOONSTITUnONAL  MJUTXA. 

Ifhea  President  Jefferson  called  the  attention  of  Congress  lo 
the  subject,  in  1802,  the  committee  of  the  Houik*^  took  the  matter 
tip  again,  bat  reported  in  February,  1803,  by  Mr,  Vamnm,  that, 
after  full  inve&tigatioD  of  the  law  of  1792^  it  is  oonsidered  that  it 
*^  embraceth  all  the  objects  of  a  militia  int^titntioD  delegated  to 
Congress.^  In  1806,  the  matter  of  a  dassifioation  of  the  militia, 
in  accordanre  with  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson  to  separate  **  the 
more  aetiv^  part  from  that  which  is  less  so,'*  was  presented  to 
Congrefis,  in  a  report  which^  after  a  thorough  examination  ol 
the  subject,  concludes :  ^*  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  classification  or  new  organization  of  the  militia,"  In 
1810y  the  Senate  committee  to  whom  President  Madison's  mes- 
sage regarding  the  militia  was  referred,  reported  that :  "All  .  ,  . 
within  the  power  of  Congress  seems  to  have  been  already  done, 
unless  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  a  new  organization, 
l^  a  classification  which  shall  constitute  a  select  aud  a  reserre 
militia ;  .  •  .  and  as  the  committee  are  unwilling  to  derive  any 
powiTs  to  Congress  not  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
neoesaarily  incident  to  the  powers  delegated,^  they  therefore  aak 
to  "be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject  Mr, 
Clay,  during  the  same  month  (March),  reported  to  the  Houae 
tJiat  it  would  be  improper  to  innovate  on  the  present  system  of 
the  militia. 

Through  successive  administrations  change  in  the  law^  whioh 
was  inoperative,  was  repeatedly  proposed,  but  no  other  plan  has 
ever  been  jidopted.  The  militia  of  the  States  is  aU  the  male 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  the  defense  of  the  nation  lies  in  that  reserve,  which 
is  ready  to  act  when  called  on,  and  to  act  intelligently.  It  i^ 
true  that  a  far  more  liberal  view  of  the  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
gress may  now  be  taken,  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  than  was  taken  before  the  last 
change  of  political  parties ;  nevertheless,  an  express  reservatioa 
to  the  States  of  authority  to  officer  and  to  train  their  own 
jnilitia  cannot  be  overcome,  except  by  a  change  in  the  Comrti- 
tution. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  proposed  law  is  one  million  dnUars: 
and  it  is  asKumed  that,  taking  away  all  enactments  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  militia  organizations,  and  leaving  it  to  the  States  to 
organize  their  troops,  either  by  volunteer  or  draft  measto'es  tm 
they  choose,  the  latter  will  be  incited  to  perfect  their  brigades  in 
order  to  share  in  the  purse  provided.    This  may  be  a  shrewd 
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plan,  but  it  seems  to  be  neither  proper,  so  far  as  the  States  aj« 
coiK^erned,  nor  politic,  so  far  as  the  geaeral  Government  w  con 
corned ;  and  an  examination  of  other  details  of  the  bill  wUl  fur- 
ther confirm  these  objections*     It  is  provided  that  all  pr*^*'-  '^• 
iBSued  to  the  States  shall  remain  the  property  of  the   ^ 
States,  and  be  annually  aceount-ed  for,  and  all  loss  or  daaktf|3 
except  wear  incident  to  the  service,  shall  be  made  gotid  to  flP 
United  States,     It  is  proWded  that  regiments,  br]gadef^  er 
divisions  may  have  officers  from  the  regular  army  ;      '        '       * 
duty  as  adjutants,  assistant  adjutant^generaLi,  or 
and  that  officers  from  the  regular  army  shall   be  di-t*t 
attend  the  Inspections  of  the  militia  organisations  of  tlie  huii^^ 
whenever  the  inspections  of  these  organizations  which  share  the 
said  annual  fnnd  shall  U^e  place. 

In  respect  of  these  provisions,  it  may  be  said  that  to  haxt  no 
authority  over  the  militia,  as  such,  and  to  hold  it  accountalile  for 
all  property  issued  to  it,  immediately  leads  to  an  a  i ;  "  ,  Since 
1808,  the  general  Government  has  annually  ftpi^  _  ^d  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  varitmH 
States,  latterly  in  the  proportions  of  the  Congressio--^  -  Nre^ 
seutations  of  those  States,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Uiii  -t« 

Attorney-general,  in  1874,  was  expressed,  on  aj>i>lieation  to  him 
by  the  Chief -of-oi*dnance,  that  no  power  existed  Uj  withhold  fro© 
any  State  its  share  of  that  fund.  He  held  that  the  St^^ta  took  a 
qualified  interest  in  the  property  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  tf»  o^* 
it  for  milit-ary  purp<>6es,  but  that  he  knew  of  no  provisions  by 
which  an  accounting  with  the  State  could  be  had.  There  nan  lie 
no  question  that  Congress  has  power  to  give  to  a  State  n  sum  to 
arm  its  militia,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  arms,  on  certain  oondi* 
tions,  but  in  this  matter  the  sum  appropriated  is  for  an  tnstitn- 
tion  which  m  primarily  for  the  local  protection  of  the  Statt' 
helped,  and  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  genera!  Government 
should  be  too  high  for  subsequent  a<?eountingi^  In  respect  of 
the  employment  of  regular  army  officers,  drawing  their  pny  from 
the  general  Government,  and  taJdng  oommisaions  from  govenmn 
of  States  to  superintend  monthly  drills,  and  five-da v  mp- 

ments  once  a  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  regular  arm\  njl 

be  benefited  by  such  assignments,  nor  would  tlu^  iK'nefii  of  ropI 
association  promote  the  spirit  of  general  military  iidiioatioii 
among  the  people. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United  States  has  enough  t4i  do,  if  its 
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eers  da  properly  what  falls  witMn  the  soope  of  their  military 
fives.  An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  Congress^  made  each  year,  will  show  the  variety  of  ordnance, 
engineering,  meteorological,  and  tactical  subjects  with  which 
that  branch  of  the  service  is  required  to  deal.  For  the  deveJop- 
ent  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  to  all  the  arts  of  war,  the 

ountry  depends  upon  the  work  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  it 
does  not  seem  proper  to  take  from  two  to  three  hundred  offioens 
away  from  that  service  t4>  do  duty  as  militia  officers. 

That  the  general  Government  should  furnish  the  States  with 
18  a£  improvements  may  be  devised  is  quite  proper.    The 

aaiiufacture  of  arms  has,  since  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  our  Government,  been  fostered  and  c<^»ntroUed  by 
governmental  aid.  Prom  this  source  the  most  effective  weaf>onfl 
should  be  furnished  to  the  States,  either  by  purchase  on  the  part 
of  the  State  or  by  gift  to  the  State.  The  power  to  arm  the 
militia  has  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution  without  any 
restraining  clause.  Upon  such  gifts  alone  the  promotion  of 
efficient  organizations  can  b©  secured.  The  militia  laws  can  be 
simplified  and  perfected  to  suit  the  solution  which  time — as  it  is 
said — has  made,  by  providing  for  such  distribution  of  arms  as 
the  States  may  reqiiire  for  organizations  which  they  may  create. 
Let,  however,  such  other  matters  as  have  been  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  rifle- matches,  which  the  biU  referred  to  provides  for, 
remain  with  the  States.  Why  should  fn:>m  twenty*flve  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  be  expended  yearly,  to  transport  teams 
and  reserves  to  a  contest  between  representatives  of  all  the 
States  f  The  money  which  the  general  Government  shall  raise 
from  customs  and  revenues  can  be  put  to  better  use. 

We  have  an  anny  and  a  navy,  such  as  it  is,  and  instead  of 
spreading  a  limited  peace  income  in  very  thin  layers  over  a  very 
large  surface,  let  our  real  sources  of  military  and  naval  knowl- 
edge be  helped,  and  let  the  States,  in  something  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  their  histories^  take  care  of  their  own  homee 
and  factories,  and  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  respond  to 
any  call  from  the  Executive  "  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.^ 

Charles  R  Lydeckeb. 
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wire,  3  cents  per  fod- 
:  new  instruments  »"irie  un<|uestioTiab1y  the  bttt  of  their  class.    Srtumww*^ 
Illustrated  Circutars  and  numerous  Tesumonlala  from  our  patrons  sent  FREE  on  appiicMfcoo. 

HOIXOMB  &  CO.,  Atwaeer  Buildingr.  Cteveknd,  O.         [Mentioo  N.  A.  JUtm 


'  ^m^iS 


'i^^ffinyy. 


oOis 


27  Stops,  10  Sets  Reeds,  $90 

*^'?r""j*"  »KKTtIOVK>r  OMfa«eont»Ji»Jl<»ful|«rt* 

Caw,  5 t>;r/ive<.MtUl  Vo^.t  Plaita.Opriirht  BeUowm, 8C««J 
fiprinirt  TjimpStAndft,  Vockct  for  Mu*ic.  HajmIIm  (a^ 
J^"'i'-'''l^i,.I^tZ;«   P«ent  Stop  ActkML,  « 
S?-^.!i\V;  ^P^^I^^^ARJ*  *(pfttenteil,> 


KKW    ANL 

KXftRJMoi-  -T  ,  ,  -^,.   Sails  tiTir    1000  a  mont 

i^^^SJH"^  ^  r^cEor.r   work  ill  M-  PAY  ajL_ 

Jy^ObdiBori  ttn  at  IV 1  CUT  to  flu  orders 

"^       Curm  lit  rr,  MooJ,  BoAb,  Ae.p  «iilj  W  «f  W 

^iff  r*/*,nd Ht m^iy  ^iK  tm^ttm,  fiottiliifr  ©an  U'  f»Irtr 

*  an^l  f  T  nrnin..  tU«  lti*tnii|iie«t.  1mt«  N.  Y.  City. 

r   Ferrle»,  1.30  sl  m,  or  1  ix  m, 

■\    lieare  WaBllll^fto||  m  1  or 

f  S  ?(>  or  9  p.  n>.  nm«  dare  for 

"       "    ■      Bociton,  ^le*  aeo 

>4lk>w«d  fop«7 

'  1  oro  weleomtt, 

•<.."(-, ■.■!,:  ,,-  i-uce4»«ll  tr«l»*. 


p||0T0Gj4p|. 


How  vor    _ 

A  twrw  And  teaclliAtUajl 
lOoeota  for  ABMX^ur 
nod  aample  pfeo«ofl!Vm|fb 

eur.    Circul«»  !*••, 

Will.  U.  WAt.K«1K  4^  ra^ 
Box  AZ*  Korlirwtrr.  H*  T« 


A  KEY  TMAi 


ffcnrrfi  j^msmcAM  msnsw  AovBimssiL 


SELTZER 


WHAT  IS  HEADACHE? 

In  time  cose*  out  of  ten,  the  souice  of  beftdacbe 
is  not  in  (he  brain «  but  in  the  stomach,  tmhgrs^ 
tion  h  the  ino*l  fre«iucnt  cauAc.  The  di|;eaive 
ofgrnns  twing  diwrrlercd.  they  dentnge  tht  action 
&(  the  liver,  the  I 
iKiTres.  ftnd  the 
machinery  being, 
the  brain  suif'--' 
stomftdi  fttktl 

ache  arising  froni 

This  delightfot  prenmtioo  is  the  best  nsmvdy  fat 
chronic  and  penodicftl  kicMkdie  st  present  kiiQ«]i.| 
and  absolutely  iovalittble  Mi  A  stomachic  soa 
^enik  ciiihartic. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


v\f1*..    fh** 

Vu' 

tt:\7. 

find   the 
the 

US  cauie 

IS  a 

once 

NT's 

ad- 
arrt:»(ed« 

I  ««BOf70H  ON  BATSw**  Clean  oat  nt«. 
I  poaches,  bed-huic^  »at^  v«nnii^  chipoutakii. 


flic^ 


"  Br  CTHUPAIBA,''     Qiiiek, 
anouyizif  ICj&)«y  Diifart.    fcoe^  si 


IfSJ  vSt  pofux^ab  cash  ; 

6  0CTA7SS.  23  STOPS,  6  SETS  EESSS, 

^  toa^MMMa.llKfiCyVnehSoriklfr' 


W-^*f"f,'l    )«    ft- 


Arfenr 


a^ia)! 
rlTai^l 


>af  aiie 

t  r«««lutSo«»  aii> 

MTOI'  BRMCmCATTO 

(l)DlapaBoa  Forte.  (^BaB-BASS,  t 
iMil  Forte»  (4)J>iik!«M3>Diapflaoii,  (fi>Oirch£^  J 
tral  Forte,  m  Vox  atumuiAk  m  Pica 
VioUna.  dmVosJtlbilajito.  (11)  Vox  J 
tlBM3>J&&iaa.(18>  Echo,  a^)  Dulclas 
Clarionet,  (l^voacMeate^  I  in  Coupler 
mnTii(iu«s  (iSSFhrteForln^  ™  Grand  * 

Kr>  '^  dtoaUSnOnikA  Orgaii  1 
UTBifloFOaaaa jMm 
CDaafaraa 
oTtCtteifeL^--.^     . 

M*»d3^rtw«  (i>  laapflfcHMi 4 

ftrti^.tl.;  freCrWurk 
l-'Ht    idlp,   bAJieU 

cjt^    U(>fi4f):)l ^    - , 

F[>rma«k  aitftJd  f<>4  alata^ 
" «  .  ...    ^  i^j 


' dukmloff  ordM      ^ 


mSMtaalied  «  Taanu  r»  rt  rm  T-rt  TrUl, » 
^  "    Money  ):ciiffuJ«^J' 


.Only  $50) 


i; 


iiki 


SrMSr, 


FH«  Com 


BcfttaliiiiadanctnieHa  aMtrwlML 
UJ^ITBATED  CATAI4»t»IIK  1 


;:1DAN1EL  F.  BEATTYYWa«\\\t\€t»Tv^^««4« 


THK 


■*        WIRE  GAUZE     ^^mTj^ 

NON-EXPLOSIVE       *C 


^V  hm»»  mr  r«a»rvolf  la  inA^*  «»f  aatld 
t««««iid  ilnlBliril  feMttnarkaijr  IM  taU- 

reitlly   I  M  ;  :  <   >  rd;  mud  b««iitlll«4< 

viM«ly    a««Jvvt«<t   c^«>t   lr«ii  4*o^ 

fmtMM9*  B9mA  A»r  dcvci  Ipli^-*  clrmlar, 
|«4n«  lit 
'TWK  At>AMS  *  WKsrLAlCE  ITFO  CO. 
irr^w  omctm: 
XEW  yoKKi   I       IH3i<finlt: 

I  too  1i«e  km**  &t.  I  a  fialitmf  r  Ht, 
T  r.»*\  Mtb  t^U  I 
v«i}  Vint  our  be4uttral  ««r4»  ll^aaU  . 
^  W^mUri  9f  the  W»fl«l.  «»nd  tlirto  otnt j 


KNAeE 

Grand,  Square  &.  Upright 

Piano  Fortes. 


TbcM  Insmiokenu  hwm  been  bdm  die 
fmblk  for  Detrty  &(ty  jrufi,  and  o|ioit  tkeir 
citcellcticic  ftlooe  hm^m  tftainrd  sn 

jnpuBCfiiso  pfiE-anmcE, 

\V1ikh  etuhliiJbcs  ih^  u  mMQtiAlid  Ift 

Togoe*  Toticii. 

WorkiztaEistlim  iUKi  OuimblUty. 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

jm  It  dot  W.  BilUmm  tt  BiklUMv 
lis  nftb  Av«»i  ll«ip>f  mk 


Paiter's 
HairBalsanii 

Hiiiiii      V#«vMWl 


PARKER'S  GINGER  TONIC 


Cm 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE 


9  poxn^  £ 
ItomaQiai 


TO  LADIES  ONLY! 


f*i  I 


.>e^<i»iirTii  c«kt  rK^ii^*t«,  S6  mu^tmf  •«.,«.«» 


IP-  - 

V  ,. 

lir 

in., 
a  I  ' 
I  tmaic.:.    I 

wo 


\XFREE! 


t Jr.  flfir^a  Kl»rCf«* 
jtiicr  KUctHu  A«piiAB««»  90 
^>m   Wpwfcwwt  fwnNi>»i 

tfffry  T^VMMm.  and  MMIf 
uoroi  jnud>«lM4.  tun*- 

«lnr«i 


6  BEAUTIFUL^  CC  INSTRUMENTAL  A i^ 
SONGS  a!^93  PIECES.  jClCi 

WITH    COMPLETE  WORDS    AND    WUSfC, 


u^V< 


daiiiiAfiSiiiSaa 


nr 


TO    THE 


PUBLIC 


THE  GENUINE 

Brown's  Ginger 
is  known  to  do  its 
work  I  Why  lose 
time  in  experiment- 
ing? In  CHOLERA 
and  CRAIVIPS,  time 
is  precious. 

FREDERICK   BROWi 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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